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THE    POISONER    O  P    TH  E    SB  VRNTB  ENTH    CBNTUJIY. 

A  itojuAisrcH   OF  ohi>  paris. 

BY    AhUKHT  8MI9H. 
[with    an    II.LUSITIIATIOK   BY  J.   LSKCB.] 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

The  miAchiei'  stiLl  thiotow  oa  all  sidet. 

HoERiEDLY  as  Fran 90k  d^Vuhray  ascended  the  staircase,  yet  the 
others  found  time  to  receive  him  with  due  effect.  Gaudin  retreated 
withm  the  lutnbering  piece  of  furniture  that  took  up  half  one  side 
of  the  rm:)tn ;  Kxilt  resumed  hi<{  attitude  of  attention  to  the  chemical 
preparatious  goin^  on;  ^nd  L^ii^Jiaussee,  burying  his  features  still 
deeper  in  hi^  ei^pucbin  cowl,  hn^tily. lighted  a  rude  lamp  standing 
OQ  a  tripod  near  the  table,  whiuh,  trimmed  with  some  medicated 
Spirits  burnt  ^vith  a  ghfutly  flarue  that  threw  a  cadaverous  and  al- 
most uneartbly  light  uponT  tJie  countenances  of  those  who  turned  ^' 
tbeir  face«  lowarda  it. 

"  1  atii  before  my  tiiric/*  said  Fran9ois,  as  he  entered  the  room; 
**it  yet  wants  a  good  half-lioiir  to  curfew."  n    V 

*'  We  are  at  your  service/'  replied  Exili ;  "my  assistant  told  me 
we  n^ight  expect  you,  MoUiiieur  d'Airbray." 

•f  You  know  me,  then  !  *'  exclaimed  the  other  with  surprise. 

'*No  more  thaii  1  am  acquainted  with  every  one  else  who  comes 
to  seek  my  aid,"  answered  the  physician  calmly.  "  I  should  lay 
small  ckim  to  my  title  of  astrologer,  if  I  could  not  divine  the  posi* 
tion  or  desires  of  my  clients.'* 

'*  Then  you  know  my  busit>ejii!?i  here  this  evening  ?" 

"Part  has  been  told  me/*  sdd  Exili ;  '^part,  and  the  most  im- 
portant^ I  can  read  here/' 

From  a  small  china  cup  he  took  some  noisome  black  unguent, 
with  which  he  gmeared  bis  hand^,  and  held  them  in  the  light  of  the 
coloured  fiame.  Then  tracing  (or  pretending  to  do  so)  certain 
tilings  dehneated  on  the  compound,  he  continued, 

"  I  see  Notre  Dame  by  nit^dit,  and  a  duel  being  fought  on  the 
Terrain,  between  yourself  and  ut^e  they  call  Gaudin  de  Suinte-Croix. 
You  wound  him — ^he  leaves  with  his  Umoin  in  a  boat,  and  you  re- 
turn to  the  Hotel  d'Auhriiy." 

'*  Well  ?"  asked  Fran9oi8,  eagerly  gazing  at  Exili  with  breathless 
attention. 

"  Well,"  echoed  the  physician,  "  your  sister,  Madame  de  BrinviU 
liers,  is  awaiting  your  return.  You  have  words  together ;  and  she 
is  determined  not  to  give  up  her  lover,  your  late  antagonist " 

"  Is  that  known  also  ?"  asked  Fran9ois  in  a  tone  of  mortification. 

'^More  by  common  report  than  by  my  magic,"  said  Exili.   "  Walk 
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2  THE  MARCHIONESS  OF   BRINVILLIERS. 

on  tbe  quays  and  carrefours  and  listen  to  what  the  people  say^  if 
you  doubt  me." 

*'  Go  on— go  on/'  exclaimed  the  other. 

"  I  see  no  more,"  replied  the  physician  ;  '*  all  else  has  been  told 
me  by  mortal  lips.  You  wish  to  stop  this  Uaison,  without  totally 
crushmg  your  sister  together  with  it.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

**  You  are  correct.  I  do  not  wish  Madame  de  Brinvilliers  to  fall 
so  utterly ;  but  Sainte-Croix's  influence  with  her  must  be  put  an 
end  to." 

^'  The  means  are  simple/'  replied  Exili. 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say/'  interrupted  D'Aubray ;  *'  you 
would  have  me  exercise  the  most  cursed  power  you  have  at  your 
command — ^that  of  poison.  No,  physician — I  am  no  murderer.  If 
I  meet  Sainte-Croix  a^ain  in  fair  fight,  I  might  deal  less  gently 
with  him ;  but  if  he  fell,  it  should  be  in  equal  combat." 

''  You  spoke  too  hurriedly,"  continued  fexili.  '*  I  would  suggest 
the  glance  of  an  evil  eye,  or  some  philtre  that  might  draw  his  affec- 
tions away,  and  disgust  his  present  mistress.  Here  is  such  a  one, 
unless  you  would  have  him  blighted  by  my  glance." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  D'Aubray  with  such  a  terrible  expression, 
that  Fran9ois  firmly  believed  the  power  rested  in  them  which  he 
vaunted.  He  returned  no  answer,  but  stretched  out  his  hand  for 
the  small  phial  that  Exili  held  towards  him. 

"Now,  seek  the  fairest  dame  galante  that  you  can  find,  who  would 
have  an  officer  of  the  Normandy  cavalry  for  her  lover,  and  bid  her 
drink  it — fearlessly,  for  it  is  harmless.  Gaudin  de  Sainte-Croix  will 
be  in  her  toils  from  that  insUnt.  The  whirlpool  of  passion  will  drag 
him  round  faster  and  faster  in  its  eddies,  until  he  is  lost;  for  in  per* 
dition  alone  can  an  attachment  formed  on  passion  end/' 

"  Is  there  any  one  above  another  to  whom  I  should  give  the 
draught  ?"  asked  D'Aubray. 

*^  'Tis  immaterial/'  replied  Exili ;  "  there  is  no  lack  of  such  beau- 
ties at  present  in  our  gay  city.  Seek,  if  to-morrow  be  fine,  and  you 
win  find  a  score  upon  the  Pont  Neuf  to  serve  your  turn.  If  not, 
Marotte  Dupre,  La  Dum^nil,  La  Varenne — ^pshaw  !  even  Montespan 
herself,  in  all  the  plumage  of  her  last  triumph,  if  you  choose  to  fly 
at  such  high  game." 

D'Aubray  placed  some  pieces  of  gold  on  the  table,  and  rose  to 
depart,  taking  the  potion  with  him.  Exili  also  got  up  from  the  seat 
at  the  same  time,  as  he  said, 

''  Stay — ^let  me  light  you  down.  The  stairs  are  old  and  crumbling, 
and  the  passage  obscure." 

He  took  the  lamp  from  the  table,  and,  preceding  his  euest,  led  the 
way  down  the  staircase.  As  they  reached  the  street-door,  he  said 
hurriedly  to  D'Aubray, 

"  Your  hatred  of  Sainte-Croix  cannot  be  deadlier,  fiercer  than  mv 
own.  Be  satisfied  with  knowing  that,  should  the  philtre  fail,  his 
days  are  numbered." 

He  watched  the  retreating  form  of  Fran9ois  D'Aubray  until  it 
was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Rue  de  THirondelle,  and  then  re- 
turned back  to  his  apartment. 

Sainte-Croix  had  emerged  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and  was 
now  conversing  with  Lachauss^.  Their  talk  ceased  suddenly  as 
Exili  entered ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  excitement  about  both,  as 
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though  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  warm,  though  brief^  argument. 
Gaudin's  face  was  flushed,  his  brow  knit,  and  his  breathing  forcible 
and  harried;  whilst  Lachaussee  was  compressing  his  under-lip  forci- 
bly against  his  teeth,  as  he  caressed  the  mastiff  with  his  foot, — 
merely,  however,  with  the  pretence  of  doing  something,  for  his  eye 
was  fixed  on  Sainte-Croix  with  no  very  bland  expression. 

The  quick  glance  of  Exili  detected  tnat  they  had  been  interrupted 
in  some  earnest  conversation.  He,  however,  took  no  notice  of  it. 
Sainte-Croix  took  his  departure  as  soon  as  he  imagined  Francois 
jyAubray  was  out  of  the  way ;  and  Exili  extinguished  the  fire  in 
his  small  furnace,  and  also  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

**  I  shall  go  to  rest,"  he  said  to  his  assistant.  **  The  only  other 
visitor  we  exiftct  to-night  will  be  content  with  vour  augury.  See 
that  he  pays,  however ;  and,  after  you  have  got  all  you  can  by  agree- 
ment, see  what  else  can  be  wrung  from  him  by  fear." 

He  gathered  a  few  articles  together,  and  left  the  chamber,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  one  immediately  over  it,  where  his  slow  and  measured 
tread  could  soon  be  heard  pacing  the  old  and  ill-secured  floor  ere  he 
retired  to  bed. 

Lachaussee  remained  for  a  few  minutes  after  he  leh  in  deep  re* 
flection,  ffom  which  he  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  curfew,  as 
the  adjacent  bell  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  other  side  the  left  branch  of 
the  Seine,  swung  its  booming  echoes  over  the  dreary  precincts  of 
the  Rue  de  I'Hirondelle.  It  had  not  ceased  when  the  restless  man- 
ner of  the  mastiff  betokened  the  arrival  of  another  strangef.  A 
growl  was  followed  by  a  deep  hoarse  bark,  and  the  beast  rose  from 
his  crouching  position  at  the  feet  of  Lachauss^,  and  shambled 
round  the  room  with  the  gait  of  some  huge  wild  animal ;  his  strange 
head-gear  giving  him  the  appearance  in  the  obscurity  of  a  super- 
human monster.  At  a  word  from  Lachauss^  the  mastiff  returned 
and  resumed  his  place ;  and,  after  a  blundering  noise  up  the  stair- 
case, mingled  with  a  few  oaths  from  the  new  comer,  the  door  opened, 
and  no  less  a  personage  entered  the  room  than  honest  Benoit^  the 
master  of  the  mill-boat  at  the  Pcmt  Notre  Dame. 

Lachaussee  pulled  his  cowl  closer  over  his  head  than  ever  as  the 
visitor  advanced,  apparently  in  great  awe,  and  making  numberless 
obeisances  as  he  approached. 

*'  You  made  an  appointment  here  this  evening,"  said  Lachaussee 
in  a  feigned  voice,  ''  touching  some  theft  committed  at  your  mill." 

''  I  did,  most  infernal  seigneur^"  replied  Benoit,  searching  for 
some  term  of  appropriate  respect.  *'  That  is — my  wife.  Monsieur — 
Monseigneur — Bathilde  would  have  me  come,  an^  never  let  me  have 
any  rest  until  I  did,  though  she  is  not  often  so  fidgety." 

*' And  what  does  she  want  to  know  ?" 

'^Mass!  she  told  me  to  ask  more  things  than  I  can  recollect, 
when  she  found  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  come.  Woman's  cu- 
riosity. Monsieur — ^nothing  more.  She  would  have  known  who  the 
young  gallant  is  that  spends  all  his  time  talking  to  the  pretty  wife 
of  Pierre  Huchet  when  he  is  on  guard  as  a  good  bourgeois  ; — and 
why  the  Veuve  Boidart  always  goes  to  mass  at  St.  Jacques  la  Bou- 
eherie,  living,  as  she  does,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe ;— and  if  it  was 
the  students  or  the  Bohemians,  or  both  together,  who  stole  the 
gilded  weathercock  fkom  our  mill-boat,  which  was  given  to  me  by 
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Monsieur  le  Rouge,  and  belonged  to  the  UmreUe  of  the  Grand  Cha- 
telet  that  tumbled  down  the  other  day." 

"  You  had  better  look  for  it  amongst  the  scholars  of  Mazarin  and 
Cluny,  than  in  the  Cours  des  Miracles,"  replied  Lachaussee.  *'  But 
this  is  not  all  ?" 

*<She — in  fact,  I  may  say  we"  continued  Benoit,  "were  most 
anxious  to  know  what  has  become  of  a  fellow-country woman,  one 
Louise  Gauthier,  who  has,  we  fear,  fallen  into  bad  hands.  She  was 
living  with  Madame  Scarron,  but  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the 
fete  at  Versailles." 

"  What  fee  can  you  pay  to  learn  ?"  asked  Lachaussee.  "  At  thit 
season  the  rulers  of  the  planets  require  to  be  propitiated,  and  the 
sacrifices  are  expensive."  * 

"  There  are  two  good  livres,"  said  Benoit,  laying  the  pieces  down 
on  the  table.  "  You  should  have  more  if  I  had  earned  them ;  but 
times  are  bad  for  us  poor  workpeople." 

"  You  have  no  more  than  this  ?"  inquired  Lachauss^. 

"  Not  a  sou ;  and  Bathilde  will  have  to  go  without  her  lace  cap 
against  her  fete-day  as  it  is.  If  I  had  more  I  would  give  it  to  you^ 
so  long  as  you  tell  me  of  Louise  Gauthier." 

Lachaussee  perceived  the  Languedocian  spoke  honestly.  Convinced 
that  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  wealth  before  him,  he  made  some  pre* 
parations  for  his  pretended  incantation  ;  and,  taking  a  bottle  of  spirit 
from  Exili's  table,  he  poured  it  on  the  expiring  flame  in  the  tripod* 
which  was  leaping  up  in  intermittent  flashes,  as  if  about  to  go  out 
altogether. 

But,  as  he  bent  over  the  lamp,  in  the  carelessness  of  the  moment 
he  used  more  of  the  medicated  alcohol  than  was  needed.  It  fired 
up,  and,  catching  the  vapour  from  the  bottle,  communicated  with 
the  contents,  causing  the  flask  to  explode  violently.  Lachaussee 
started  back,  as  a  cloud  of  flame  rose  almost  in  his  face.  As  it  was, 
it  laid  hold  of  his  cowl,  which  was  immediately  on  fire.  Heedless 
of  being  on  his  guard,  in  the  fright  and  danger  of  the  moment  he 
threw  it  ofi*,  and  his  well-known  features  met  the  astonished  gase  of 
Benoit,  who  was  in  no  less  a  state  of  alarm  than  the  pretended  sor- 
cerer. But,  as  he  recognised  the  ex- superintendent  of  the  Gobelins, 
his  common  sense  came  back  in  great  strength,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  his  belief  in  the  supernatural.  The  alarm  finished  with  the  ex- 
plosion ;  but  Benoit  immediately  exclaimed, 

"  I  think  we  have  met  before — in  the  catacombs  of  the  Bievre ! " 

Lachaussee  had  been  so  taken  by  surprise,  that  for  a  few  seconds 
he  made  no  reply;  whilst  Benoit's  fingers  were  working  as  though  he 
clutched  an  imaginary  stick,  and  intended  to  use  it.  All  his  respect 
for  the  magician  had  vanished  in  his  desire  to  chastise  Lachaussee. 

"  Concealment  is  no  longer  needful,"  at  length  he  observed. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Benoit,  as  he  swept  the  pieces  of  money  from 
the  table,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket  again.  "  I  know  now  how 
it  was  you  were  not  drowned  in  the  Bievre :  we  shall  see  you  on  the 
gibbet  yet.  'Tis  a  pity  your  horoscopes  did  not  foretel  this  bad 
chance.    I  wish  you  good-b've." 

"  Hold  ! "  cried  Lachauss^,  as  Benoit  advanced  to  the  door  :— 
"  you  go  not  so  easily— we  must  understand  each  other  first." 

''  It  will  not  take  long  to  do  that,"  replied  the  Languedodan. 
"My  arms  can  speak  pretty  plainly  when  they  are  needed." 
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'  "  And  so  can  this/  exclaimed  the  other,  as  he  took  down  a  cum- 
hrous  old  pistol  fitted  with  a  "  snap-haance/  and  presented  it  at 
the  Languedocian.  "  Now — jou  are  unarmed^  ana  the  odds  are 
against  yon.     We  mast  have  a  compact  before  you  leave." 

Benoit  retreated  before  the  fire-arm>  as  though  intimidated,  until 
he  reached  the  window  ;  this  he  dashed  open  with  his  fist,  and  then 
commenced  calling  for  the  watch  with  all  his  might.  In  an  instant 
Lachaussee  raised  the  pistol,  and  discharged  its  contents.  But  the 
snap-haunce  was  comparatively  a  clumsy  contrivance ;  it  hung  a 
second  upon  being  released :  and  Benoit,  perceiving  the  object  of 
the  other,  suddenly  stooped,  so  that  the  charge,  whatever  it  was« 
passed  over  his  head  and  through  the  window,  shattering  the  case- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  street 

"  A  miss  aglin  ! "  cried  Benoit,  jumping  upright.  "  Bras  d'Ader 
himself  took  no  better  aim  in  the  catacombs.  Au  tecourt !  aux  vo^ 
Iturt!  Now,  then.  Monsieur  Lachaussee,  look  out  for  yourself. 
Here  comes  the  Guet  Roval,  or  I  am  mistaken." 

And  indeed,  as  he  spoke,  the  lanterns  of  the  watch  were  discern- 
ible coming  round  the  street,  attracted  by  the  lusty  lungs  of  Benoit. 
Lachaussee  muttered  an  imprecation  as  he  advanced  to  the  window, 
and  observed  them  coming  closer  to  the  door.  Not  caring  to  be 
given  into  custodv,  and  perceiving  that  he  could  not  escape  by  the 
street,  he  hurriedly  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  after  him,  and 
Benoit  heard  him  going  up  stairs.  The  mastifi*  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  fastened  upon  the  Languedocian,  as  he  kept  growling 
in  a  crouching  position,  as  though  preparing  to  spring ;  but  the  con- 
trivance fastened  about  his  head  so  effectually  muzzled  him,  that 
Benoit  was  under  no  apprehensions. 

'*  Ohe  !  Messteun  I "  he  shouted  ;  "  come  on,  or  the  bird  will  have 
fiown.  Look  out  for  the  roof,  as  well  as  the  door.  He  is  an  active 
fellow,  but  no  sorcerer.  You  see  his  familiars  will  not  release 
him." 

As  he  spoke,  a  cry  from  the  guard  below  called  Benoit's  attention 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  were  gazing.  We  have  stated  that 
the  Rue  de  I'Hirondelle  was  crossed  by  several  large  black  beams, 
fit>m  the  houses  on  one  side  of  the  way  to  those  on  the  other,  that 
the  ruinous  buildings  might  not  fall  upon  the  heads  of  the  passers 
by.  As  Benoit  look^  up,  he  perceived  that  Lachaussee  had  emerged 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  floor  above,  and  at  his  imminent 
peril  was  clinging  to  the  beam,  and  traversing  it  as  he  best  might, 
to  reach  the  house  opposite.  But,  narrow  as  the  thoroughfare  was, 
before  he  had  half  crossed  it,  Benoit  had  crept  out  of  the  window 
from  which  he  had  called  the  watch,  on  to  another  of  the  supports 
below  the  one  chosen  by  Lachauss^,  and,  telling  the  guard  to  with- 
hold their  fire,  was  in  pursuit  of  his  old  acquaintance.  The  soldiers 
paused  to  watch  the  strange  chase,  and  gave  a  cry  of  admiration  as 
Benoit,  clutching  the  timber  above  him,  by  a  violent  effort  swung 
himself  up  to  the  beam  by  which  the  other  was  endeavouring  to 
escape. 

It  was  a  moment  of  keen  anxiety.  They  were  both  afraid  of 
letting  go  their  hold,  which  was  so  treacherous,  that  the  least 
change  in  their  position  would  have  caused  them  to  overbalance  them- 
selves, and  tumble  down  into  the  street ;  and  so  they  remained  for 
o  me  minutes,  watdiing  each  other  like  two  fencers,  to  be  in  readiness 
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for  any  attack  the  other  was  about  to  make.  At  length  Lachousiige 
made  a  creeping  movement  in  advance;  when  Benoit,  whose  mounte- 
bank engagements  had  given  him  a  certain  kind  of  gymnastic  sape* 
riority^  trusting  to  his  knees  to  keep  him  from  fallings  caught  hold 
of  Lachauss^  by  the  legs.  But  he  lost  his  equilibrium  in  so  dcHng  ; 
and,  after  wavering  for  an  instant  as  if  in  uncertainty,  he  fell  on 
one  side  of  the  beam> — still,  however,  keeping  hold  of  the  other,  who 
was  now  driven  to  support  both  himself  and  Benoit  by  his  arms, 
half  hanging  from,  half  leaning  over,  the  timber. 

*' Look  out, mei  braves" gasped  the  Languedodan, '' and  catch  us. 
Our  friend  won't  hold  long. — No,  no,"  he  continued,  as  Lachaussee, 
struggling,  tried  to  free  himself  from  the  grip,  **  you  don't  shake  me 
off.  1  will  stick  to  you  like  the  hangman  will  some  day^ — Come 
under,  and  hold  your  scarves,"  * 

The  guards  were  quick  in  taking  the  hint.  Not  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  had  passed  before  they  had  pulled  off  their  scarves,  and 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  standing  in  a  circle  laid  hold  of  the  different 
ends,  pulling  them  tight,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  net-work,  as  they 
stood  m  a  ring  directly  beneath  Benoit. 

In  vain  Lachaussee  tried  to  get  away.  Every  struggle  expended 
what  strength  he  had  remaining,  until,  unable  any  longer  to  cling  to 
the  beam,  he  fell,  and  Benoit  with  him.  They  came  heavily  down, 
pulling  one  or  two  of  the  watch  to  the  ground ;  but  the  scarves 
broke  their  fall  of  some  twelve  feet,  and  the  next  moment  Benoit 
was  on  his  le^s,  whilst  Lachaussee  found  himself  in  the  custody  of 
the  guard,  at  the  head  of  which  he  perceived  Sainte-Croix.  Gaudin 
had  fallen  in  with  the  patrol  soon  after  leaving  the  house  of  Exili, 
and,  knowing  the  Chevalier  du  Guet  for  the  night,  had  sauntered  on 
m  conversation  with  him  at  the  head  of  the  watch,  until  they  had 
been  attracted  to  the  Hue  de  THirondelle  by  Benoit's  cries  for  as- 
sistance. 

*'  To  the  lock-up  with  such  a  gallows-bird  !"  cried  Benoit.  "  I  can 
tell  you  as  much  itbout  him  as  will  last  until  to-morrow  morning. 
Guard  him  well,  or  the  devil  will  strangle  him  in  the  night,  as  he 
did  the  other  sorcerers." 

The  officer  directed  his  party  to  move  on,  guarding  Lachauss^ 
between  them,  whilst  Benoit  brought  up  the  rear.  As  they  started 
from  the  Hue  de  I'Hirondelle  he  looked  up  to  the  house  they  had 
just  quitted,  and  saw  Exili's  vulture  face  peering  from  one  of  the 
windows  at  the  tumult ;  but  of  this  he  took  no  notice. 

On  the  way  to  the  guard-house  Gaudin  approached  Lachaussee, 
at  a  signal  from  the  latter. 

'^  You  can  free  me  if  you  choose,"  said  the  superintendent  shortly. 

*'  I  shall  not  interfere  in  the  matter,"  replied  Sainte-Croix.  "  Only 
be  satisfied  that  you  are  not  a  prisoner  by  my  agency." 

"If  you  refuse  to  liberate  me,"  returned  the  other,  "the  earth 
may  tell  some  strange  secrets,  that  you  would  not  care  should  be 
known." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  cur  ?"  said  Gaudin  contemptuously. 

*'  Civil  words.  Monsieur  de  Sainte-Croix,"  answered  Lachauss^. 
**We  have  chemical  compounds  that,  in  the  event  of  M.  Dreux 
D'Aubray's  body  being  exhumed,  would  bring  every  atom  of  his 
last  beverage  to  its  simple  elements.  Do  you  understand  ?  There 
cannot  be  so  much  difficulty  as  you  imagine  in  procuring  my  libera- 
tion." 
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**  Silence ! "  returned  Oaudin  in  a  low  quick  voice ;  *'  silence— ^or 
we  shall  be  overheard." 

**  But  my  freedom  !  "  continued  Lachaussee  in  a  loud  tone. 

^  Wait  until  we  get  to  the  guard- house/'  said  Sainte-Croix,  as  he 
passed  aa,  and  was  once  more  at  the  side  of  the  Chevalier  du  Ouet. 

They  passed  on  through  some  of  the  narrow  tortuous  streets  that 
lie  towards  the  water  boundary  of  the  Quartier  Ladn,  and  at  last 
arrived  at  a  guard-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Oaudin 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  captain  of  the  watch  aside,  which  the 
other  appeared  to  agree  with :  they  were  evidently  companions  as 
well  as  acquaintances. 

**  There  is  some  mistake  here/'  said  Sainte-Croix.  '^  I  see  now  the 
prisoner  you  have  captured  is  my  valet.  He  has  been  lunatic 
enough  to  go  and  consult  some  predicting  variety  and  met  this  other 
simple  fellow.  They  have  had  a  brawl  between  them ;  and  whoever 
first  called  the  guard  would  have  given  the  other  into  custody." 

"  Pardieu  I"  said  Benoit,  "  you  great  seigneurs  have  different  no- 
tions of  a  brawl  to  us  artizans.  I  suppose,  if  his  snap-haunce  had 
put  me  beyond  Master  Olazer's  skill,  who  can  cure  anything,  you 
would  have  thought  lightly  of  it" 

**  Silence !  common  person  1 "  said  the  captain. 

''  I  will  speak,"  said  Benoit,  who  began  to  be  very  angry  at  this 
unexpected  turn  that  things  were  taking ;  "  and  I  am  not  a  common 
person.  Ask  Monsieur  Sainte-Croix  if  he  found  me  so  when  we 
met  one  night  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Paul.  I  believe 
that  all  the  Bohemians  and  the  great  folks  in  Paris  are  so  leagued 
together,  that  they  are  afraid  of  one  another,  and  the  people  receive 
all  the  buffets  of  tneir  disagreein^s.  The  man  Lachauss^  there  is  an 
inhabitant  of  all  the  court  det  mtracks  in  Paris.  I  know  him,  I  tell 
you." 

**  You  are  at  liberty,  fellow ;  you  can  depart,"  said  the  officer. 

^  Liberty,  fnrsooth  1 "  continued  Benoit  with  increased  excitement. 
**  Why,  I  have  never  been  arrested.  I  am  the  accuser ;  and  M.  de 
Sainte-Croix  knows  that  Lachauss^  is  no  more — " 

At  a  motion  from  the  captain  of  the  watch,  two  of  the  guard 
seized  Benoit  whilst  he  was  thus  pouring  out  his  anger,  and,  with- 
out allowing  him  to  finish  his  speech,  very  unceremoniously  turned 
him  out  of  the  guard-house,  and  half-drove,  half-walked  him  to  the 
end  of  the  street,  where  they  lef^  him  to  go  home  to  the  boat-mill^ 
vowing  that  he  would  still  be  even  with  all  of  them. 


CHAPTBR  XX. 

Two  great  Villains. 

Mbanwhils,  things  being  thus  arranged,  Sainte-Croix  and  La- 
chaussee left  the  euard,  and  proceeded  to  the  Rue  des  Bernardines, 
where  Oaudin  stm  resided.  On  arriving  at  his  chamber,  whither 
they  passed  unnoticed,  Oaudin  complained  of  cold ;  and,  in  effect, 
the  evening  was  damp  and  chilly.  At  his  wish,  the  other  fanned 
the  embers  of  the  fire-place  into  a  flame  with  his  hat,  and  his  so- 
called  master  then  produced  a  flask  of  wine,  which  he  placed  on  the 
table  with  some  glasses. 
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''There  is  some  of  the  best  hock/'  said  [he,  ''that  the  Rhine 
ever  produced.  Drink  : — you  need  some  wine  after  yoor  late  ad* 
venture.  Fear  not  a  long  draught — a  cask  of  it  would  not  hurt 
you." 

"  You  will  drink  with  me  ?"  asked  Lachaussee,  as  Sainte-Ch^ix 
filled  a  glass  for  his  companion,  and  then  replaced  the  bottle  on  the 
table. 

"  Not  now,"  replied  Oaudin.  *'  I  have  to  play  to-night,  and  must 
keep  my  head  cool.    A  little  water  will  quench  my  thirst." 

"  Here 's  to  our  renewed  acquaintanceship,  then,  mon  capUaine," 
said  Lachaussee,  as  he  raised  the  glass.  But  before  touching  its 
contents  with  his  lips,  as  if  struck  by  some  sudden  thought,  he  held 
the  glass  between  his  eyes  and  the  lamp,  and  then,  replacing  it  on 
the  table,  took  a  small  set  of  tablets  from  his  pocket,  and  pulled 
from  them  a  leaf  of  white  paper. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  inquired  Sainte-Croix. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Lachauss^,  "  beyond  using  a  common  pre- 
caution in  these  treacherous  times.  I  do  not  mistrust  you ;  but  you 
know  not  who  is  about  you." 

As  he  was  speaking,  he  dipped  the  slip  of  paper  into  the  wine. 
The  effect  was  itistantaneous—the  white  was  cnanged  to  a  bright 
scarlet     Sainte-Croix  uttered  a  feigned  exclamation  of  surprise. 

'^  Poison  ! "  he  cried,  as  he  saw  the  change. 

"Ay — ^poison,"  repeated  Lachauss^  calmly.  "Did  I  not  well 
before  I  cfrank  ?  It  was  doubtless  intended  for  you.  Monsieur  Grau- 
din.  Your  cups  are  evidently  not  of  Venice  glass,  or  they  would 
have  shivered  at  its  contact." 

"  This  shall  be  looked  into,"  said  Gaudin,  as  he  threw  the  re- 
mainder into  the  fire-place,  "  and  closely.  But,  at  present,  to  busi- 
ness." 

"  Av,  to  business,"  answered  the  other,  as  a  most  sinister  smile 
passed  across  his  otherwise  ill-favoured  countenance — the  result  of 
what  had  just  occurred. 

"  I  have  something  to  propose  to  you,"  said  Oaudin,  "  if  you  feel 
inclined  to  join  me  in  the  venture.  We  have  worked  together  be- 
fore, and  you  know  me." 

"  I  do,"  answered  Lachauss^,  with  meaning  emphasis,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  drinking- glass.  "  We  can  both  be  trusted  to  the  same 
extent,  for  we  are  in  each  other's  hands." 

"  You  allude  to  Milati,"  observed  Sainte-Croix. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other  coldly  ;  "  to  the  chateau  of  M.  D'Aubray 
at  Offemont." 

"A  truce  to  this  recrimination,"  said  Gaudin.  "Hear  what  I 
have  to  say.  M.  D'Aubray  is  dead — ^how,  it  matters  not — and  buried. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres  were  to  have  been  the  legacy 
to  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Brinvilliers,  and,  what  was  perhaps 
more,  her  absolute  freedom  to  act  as  she  pleased.  The  money  has 
passed  to  her  brothers,  in  trust  for  her,  and  she  is  entirely  under 
their  surveillance.     This  must  be  altered." 

"  And  you  would  have  me  assist  you  ?" 

'*  On  consideration  of  paying  you  one-fifth  of  whatever  posses- 
sions might  fall  to  the  Marchioness  thereupon.  Do  you  agree  to 
this  ?" 

•*  Go  on,"  was  Lachaussee's  reply,  "  and  tell  me  the  means." 
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''  There  is  some  of  the  best  hock/'  said  (he,  **  that  the  Rhine 
ever  produced.  Drink  : — ^you  need  some  wine  after  yoor  late  ad* 
venture.  Fear  not  a  long  draught— 4i  cask  of  it  would  not  hurt 
you." 

"  You  will  drink  with  me  ?"  asked  Lachauss^,  as  Sainte-Croix 
filled  a  glass  for  his  companion,  and  then  replaced  the  bottle  on  the 
table. 

"  Not  now,"  replied  Gaudin.  "  I  have  to  play  to-night,  and  must 
keep  my  head  cool.    A  little  water  will  quench  my  thirst." 

*'  Here 's  to  our  renewed  acquaintanceship,  then,  mon  capUaine," 
said  Lachauss^,  as  he  raised  the  glass.  But  before  touching  its 
contents  with  his  lips,  as  if  struck  by  some  sudden  thought,  he  held 
the  glass  between  his  eyes  and  the  lamp,  and  then,  replacing  it  on 
the  table,  took  a  small  set  of  tablets  from  his  pocket,  and  pulled 
from  them  a  leaf  of  white  paper. 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  inquired  Sainte-Croix. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Lachauss^,  "  beyond  using  a  common  pre- 
caution in  these  treacherous  times.  I  do  not  mistrust  you ;  but  you 
know  not  who  is  about  you." 

As  he  was  speaking,  he  dipped  the  slip  of  paper  into  the  wine. 
The  effect  was  itistanUneous— the  white  was  cnanged  to  a  bright 
scarlet.     Sainte-Croix  uttered  a  feigned  exclamation  of  surprise. 

*'  Poison  ! "  he  cried,  as  he  saw  the  change. 

"Ay — poison,"  repeated  Lachauss^  calmly.  "Did  I  not  well 
before  I  drank  ?  It  was  doubtless  intended  for  you.  Monsieur  Gau- 
din. Your  cups  are  evidently  not  of  Venice  glass,  or  they  would 
have  shivered  at  its  contact." 

"  This  shall  be  looked  into,"  said  Gaudin,  as  he  threw  the  re- 
mainder into  the  fire-place,  "  and  closely.  But,  at  present,  to  busi- 
ness." 

"  Ay,  to  business,"  answered  the  other,  as  a  most  sinister  smile 
passed  across  his  otherwise  ill-favoured  countenance — the  result  of 
what  had  just  occurred. 

"  I  have  something  to  propose  to  you,"  said  Gaudin,  **  if  you  feel 
inclined  to  join  me  in  the  venture.  We  have  worked  together  be- 
fore, and  you  know  me." 

"  I  do,"  answered  Lachauss^,  with  meaning  emphasis,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  drinking- glass.  "  We  can  both  be  trusted  to  the  same 
extent,  for  we  are  in  each  other's  hands." 

"  You  allude  to  Milati,"  observed  Sainte-Croix. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other  coldly  ;  "  to  the  chateau  of  M.  D'Aubray 
at  Offeraont." 

"A  truce  to  this  recrimination,"  said  Gaudin.  "Hear  what  I 
have  to  say.  M.  D'Aubray  is  dead — how,  it  matters  not — and  buried. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres  were  to  have  been  the  legacy 
to  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Brinvilliers,  and,  what  was  perhaps 
more,  her  absolute  freedom  to  act  as  she  pleased.  The  money  has 
passed  to  her  brothers,  in  trust  for  her,  and  she  is  entirely  under 
their  surveillance.     This  must  be  altered." 

"  And  you  would  have  me  assist  you  ?" 
^  '*  On  consideration  of  paying  you  one-fifth  of  whatever  posses- 
sions might  fall  to  the  Marchioness  thereupon.    Do  you  agree  to 
this  ?" 

"  Go  on,"  was  Lachaussee's  reply,  "  and  tell  me  the  means." 
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''Ay — the  means — ^there  lies  the  difficulty/'  said  Sainte-Croiz. 
"What  think  you  of?" 

There  was  a  minute  of  silence^  as  they  regarded  each  other  with 
fixed  intensity,  waiting  for  the  suggestion.  Plunged  as  they  were  in 
the  dregs  of  crime,  uiey  hesitated  to  unfold  their  plan,  although 
they  knew  there  was  but  one  scheme  intended.  Lachauss^  was  the 
first  who  spoke. 

"  Diseases  are  hereditary,"  said  he.  "  The  present  lieutenant-civil, 
and  his  brother  the  councillor,  might  follow  their  father  to  the  ce« 
metery,  which  keeps  the  secrets  of  its  occupants  even  better  than 
the  Bastille." 

''  We  are  agreed,"  observed  Gaudin ;  "  but  some  care  and  patience 
will  be  necessary.  Of  course  there  is  a  barrier  between  the  broUiert 
of  Madame  de  Brinvilliers  and  myself,  that  must  for  ever  prevent 
our  meeting.     I  will  provide  the  means,  and  you  their  application." 

'*  I  care  not  if  I  do,"  answered  Lachauss^.  *'  But  what  assurance 
have  I  that  you  will  fulfil  your  part  of  our  intent  ?  Our  words  are 
breaths  of  air — our  souls  are  no  longer  our  own  to  deal  with." 

"  You  shall  have  a  fair  and  written  compact,  on  your  own  part," 
said  Gaudin ;  "  on  mine,  I  have  still  your  letter  after  the  afiair  at 
Milan." 

He  rose  to  depart  as  he  uttered  these  words ;  and,  when  he  had 
quitted  the  room,  Gaudin  threw  himself  into  afauteuil,  and  was  for 
a  time  wrapt  in  silence.  Then,  divesting  himself  of  his  upper  gar- 
ments, he  put  on  a  dingy  working- dress,  corroded  into  holes,  and 
black  with  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  a  laboratory,  and  passing  into  an 
adjoining  chamber,  fitted  up  with  a  chemical  apparatus,  as  if  for  the 
study  of  alchemy, — the  outward  pretext  which  most  of  the  disciples 
of  TofTana  adopted  to  veil  their  proceedings, — he  applied  himself  to 
work  with  the  most  intense  application.  Certain  as  the  action  was 
of  the  poisons  he  had  hitherto  used,  defying  all  attempts  to  trace 
their  existence,  except  of  those  who  had  created  them,  yet  they  ap- 
peared too  slow  for  the  projects  he  was  conceiving ;  and  he  was  now 
commencing  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  properties  of  the 
deadly  elements  in  his  possession,  before  the  results  of  which  the 
achievements  of  Spara  and  Tofiana  fell  into  insignificance. 


CHAPTRB   XXI. 

The  Dead-house  of  the  H6tel  Dieu,  and  the  Orgy  at  the  Hdtel  de  Cluny. 

Tbb  autumn  passed  away,  and  winter  came  on  in  all  its  severity. 
The  trees  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuiieries  and  the  Palais  D'Orleans, 
where  the  parterres  and  avenues  of  the  Luxembourg  are  now  situ- 
ated, rose  naked  and  dreary  towards  the  dull  sky ;  and  the  snow  lay 
deep  upon  the  Butte  St.  Roche,  uncarted  and  uncared  for,  threaten- 
ing to  inundate  the  lower  streets  in  the  vicinity  when  the  thaw 
came.  The  public  places,  too,  lost  their  air  of  life  and  business. 
The  mountebanks,  snowmen,  and  dentists  ceased  to  pitch  their  plat- 
forms on  the  Pont  Neuf  and  Carrefour  du  Chatelet ;  for,  although 
they  were  individuals  inured  to  cold,  yet  they  found  the  prorae- 
naders  were  more  sensitive,  and  would  not  stop  to  listen  to  their 
harangues.   The  women  were  less  attractive  to  the  passing  glance  of 
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the  cavaliers  in  the  streets^  or  the  still  mundane  fathers  in  the 
churches.  No  more  white  shoulders^  covered  only  by  the  rippling 
curls  of  the  period,  flashed  in  the  afternoon  sun-light, — ^no  more 
dazzling  throats  captured  the  hearts  and  the  purses  of  the  suscep- 
tible young  gallants  of  the  patrician  quartiers,  or  whatever  qualities 
supplied  the  perfect  absence  of  either  in  the  scholars  of  Cluny,  Ma- 
zarin,  and  the  Hotel  Dieu,  attached  to  the  Pays  Latin.  Sometimes 
an  hour  or  two  of  warm  sun-light  brought  the  gossipers  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  their  old  haunts ;  elsewise  they  preferred  as- 
sembling in  the  shops  of  the  most  approved  retailers  of  passing 
scandal,  and  there  canvassing  the  advantages  or  demerits  of  the 
different  characters,  or  the  probable  results  of  the  various  politics, 
then  mostly  talked  of  in  the  good  city  of  Paris. 

The  shop  of  Maitre  Glazer,  the  apothecary  of  the  Place  Maubert^ 
was  the  most  favoured  resort  of  the  idle  bourgeois.  They  loved  it 
in  the  summer,  when  the  pure  air  came  through  the  open  front  of 
the  window  to  dilute  the  atmosphere  of  cunning  remedies  that  filled 
it ;  and  it  appeared  to  have  the  same  charm  in  the  winter,  although 
closely  shut;  perhaps  from  the  idea,  with  some,  that  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  air  laden  with  such  marvellous  odours  of  chemicals  and 
galenicals  would  have  all  the  effect  of  swallowing  the  things  them- 
selves, and  on  a  cheaper  and  less  noxious  plan. 

But,  in  truth,  the  shop  of  Maitre  Glazer  possessed  various  advan- 
tages over  others,  as  a  lounge  for  the  gossipers.  In  his  quality  of 
apothecary  he  was  admitted  to  the  councils,  arrangements,  and  dis* 
putes  of  all  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  not  wishing 
to  favour  one  more  than  another,  he  very  properly  retailed  them  in 
a  circle  from  one  to  the  other,  which  made  his  society  much  sought 
afler :  indeed,  he  was  suspected  of  being  sent  for  sometimes,  when 
the  indisposition  was  a  mere  pretext  for  conversing  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  the  apothecary,  at  such  times  as  the  supposed  invalid 
was  dying,~-not  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  word,  but  to  be 
satisfied  with  regard  to  any  point  deeply  affecting  some  neighbour  ; 
and,  as  the  cure  in  these  cases  was  always  very  rapid,  Maitre  Olazer 
got  fresh  honour  thereby. 

But,  just  at  present,  matters  of  deeper  moment  attracted  the  idlers 
to  his  shop  than  the  discussion  of  mere  domestic  affairs.  We  have 
said,  that  his  reputation  stood  well  in  Paris  as  a  talented  compounder 
of  antidotes  to  poisons:  and  the  still  increasing  number  of  mysteri- 
ous deaths  in  the  city  and  faubourgs,  which  so  entirely  baffled  all 
medical  or  surgical  art,  either  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
or  discover  its  source — although  thev  were  aU  attributed  to  the 
working  of  poison, — ^provided  subject  for  conversation  in  the  mouths 
of  everybody.  The  terrible  episode,  which  formed  so  fearful  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  moral  state  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
was  now  talked  of  publicly  and  generally ;  until  the  topic  increas- 
ing led,  but  a  very  few  years  after  the  period  of  our  story,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  '*  Chambre  des  Poisons,"  ordained  by  order 
of  the  King  to  inquire  into  the  deeds  of  the  poisoners  and  magici- 
ans then  practising  in  Paris,  and  punish  them  if  the  accusations 
were  brought  home. 

Maitre  Glazer  was  in  his  shop,  and  so  was  his  son  Philippe,  to- 
gether with  Maitre  Picard,  Jean  Blacquart  the  Gascon,  ana  one  or 
two  of  the  bourgeois  neighbours,  talking  over  the  events  of  the  day. 
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rcwfKwinding  medicifies  at  his  usual  pott,  and  endea- 
▼oaring  to  outiie  the  Gascon,  according  to  custom;  and  some- 
times their  controversies  ran  so  high,  that  they  were  only  quieted 
when  Philippe  threatened  to  thrash  them  both  at  once,  or  beat  every 
atom  of  flesh  from  Pan  urge's  bones,  which,  looking  to  his  miser- 
able ccmdition,  was  certainly  not  a  process  of  any  very  great 
labour. 

'*  I  do  not  believe  in  all  these  stories,"  said  Philippe ;  *'  they 
frighten  the  city,  but  not  our  profession.  I  admit  that  there  is  a 
grievous  epidemic  about,  but  the  same  symptoms  attack  those  who 
die  in  and  out  of  our  hospitaL" 

*'  Are  the  symptoms  the  same  ?"  asked  a  neighbour. 

*'  Precisely,"  replied  Philippe :  *'  there  is  the  same  wasting  away 
of  body  and  spirits ;  the  same  fluttering  pulse  and  fevered  system  ; 
the  same  low,  crushing  weariness  of  mind,  until  all  is  over.  One 
would  imagine,  if  all  were  true,  that  the  poisoners  were  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Hotel  Dieu." 

"  I  must  have  taken  some  myself,"  said  Maitre  Picard.  **  My 
spirits  sink,  and  I  have  a  constant  thirst:  my  pulse  flutters  too, 
wonderfully,  albeit  my  bodv  does  not  waste." 

*'  May  not  Spara's  disciples  have  got  to  the  hospital  ?"  asked  the 
bourgeois  who  had  before  spoken. 

"  Pshaw  r  said  Philippe ;  "  the  sisters  of  charity  are  the  only 
persons  who  tend  our  sick,  and  we  can  trust  them.  The  Mar- 
chioness of  Brinvilliers  is  amongst  them.  Whatever  her  faults,  her 
kind  words  and  gentle  smile  go  far  to  soothe  many  pain-wearied 
frames ;  and  yet  she  loses  more  of  her  patients  than  all  the  others." 

•'  I  have  tested  all  the  water  used  in  the  dty,"  said  Glaser,  "but 
found  it  pure  and  wholesome.  And  I  have  made  Panurge  drink 
buckets-full  of  it,  but  it  never  affected  him." 

**  And  yet  to  any  one  who  cared  to  drug  our  fountains,"  said 
Philippe,  '*  it  would  not  be  difficult,  at  nightfall,  to  row  along  the 
river,  and  climb  up  the  pillars  of  the  Samaritaine.*  A  potion  in  its 
reservoir  would  carry  death  tolerably  well  over  the  city,  by  the 
next  noontide." 

**  It  might  be  done  with  advantage,"  said  a  bourgeois.  *'  The 
greater  part  of  its  water  goes  to  the  basins  and  fountains^  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  people,  who  pay  for  it,  die  of  drought.  The 
King  cares  more  for  his  swans  and  orange-trees  than  for  his  sub- 
jects." 

**  Neighbour  Viot,"  said  Maitre  Picard,  ''  I  am  a  public  officer, 
and  cannot  allow  such  rebel  talk." 

**  Beware  of  secret  hurt  rather  than  open  authority,"  said  Glaser. 
*'  Those  words,  so  publicly  expressed,  may  bring  the  Aqua  Tofana 
into  your  goblet  this  very  night." 

The  &ce  of  bourgeois  Viot  fell  at  the  mere  hint  of  impending 
danger. 

"  You -surely  do  not  think  so  ?"  he  said. 

''  I  do  not  say  what  I  do  not  think,"  replied  the  apothecary. 

*  The  SamarikMie  was  a  large  hydraulic  machine  juit  below  the  Pont  Neuf, 
where  the  floating  BaUit  de  Louvre  are  moored  at  present.  It  was  a  house  erected 
upon  piles,  in  form  somewhat  like  a  church,  with  a  clock  at  one  end.  Having 
fiUlni  to  decay,  it  was  entirely  demolished  in  1813. 
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"  If  you  have  fear,  af^er  promulgating  these  rash  sentiments^  take 
some  of  my  antidote  with  you :  it  is  of  rare  virtue." 

"  It  cured  roe,"  said  Panurge,  **  after  I  had  swallowed,  at  my  mas- 
ter's orders,  a  quantity  of  the  St.  Nicholas  manna  enough  to  kill  a 
horse." 

"  But  an  ass  is  a  different  animal,  Panurge,"  said  Philippe,  as  he 
took  up  his  hat  and  left  the  shop. 

The  humble  assistant  did  not  dare  to  retort,  but  seeing  the  Oas- 
con  laughing  at  him,  when  Philippe  had  gone,  he  aimed  a  blow  at 
him  with  a  bleeding-staff,  which  would  have  hurt  Blacquart  sorely, 
had  he  not  dived  down  and  avoided  it  As  it  was,  the  staff  de- 
scended on  the  counter  and  broke  a  bottle,  for  which  he  was  severely 
chidden  by  his  master. 

In  the  meantime  Philippe  Glazer,  leaving  his  father's,  crossed  the 
river  by  the  Petit  Pont,  and  took  his  way  towards  Notre  Dame. 
The  doors  of  the  cathedral  were  still  open,  and  he  entered  the 
southern  aisle,  now  dimly  lighted  by  a  few  votive  tapers,  which 
were  flaring  and  guttering  upon  their  rude  iron  stands  in  the  cur* 
rents  of  air  that  swept  through  the  interior.  A  roan,  who  was  evi- 
dently waiting  to  meet  him,  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  one  of 
the  pillars  as  he  advanced. 

"  M.  de  Sainte-Croix  !" 

"  Philippe  Glazer !" 

"  We  are  truly  met,"  said  the  student  **  I  received  your  note 
this  evening,  and  you  can  come  to  the  hospital  with  me." 

"  You  are  obliging  me,"  said  Gaudin  ;  '<  I  am  anxious  respecting 
the  health  of  an  old  servant  of  mine,  now  an  inmate." 

"Pshaw!  Captain  Gaudin,"  replied  Philippe,  •'between  the 
'  Gens  de  la  Courte  Ep^'  there  should  be  no  secrets.  It  is  a  matter 
of  gallantry,  or  I  am  mistaken :  we  are  freemasons,  you  know,  of  a 
certain  sort,  and  may  trust  each  other." 

Gaudin  laughed,  and  made  an  evasive  reply,  as  he  took  Philippe's 
arm  ;  and  the  two,  crossing  the  square  before  Notre  Dame,  entered 
the  Hotel  Dieu.  As  they  passed  the  lodge,  the  porter,  recognizing 
Philippe,  gave  him  a  note,  which  had  been  left  for  the  gentleman 
who  was  expected  to  accompany  him.  Gaudin  knew  the  writing, 
and  hastily  opened  it     Its  contents  were  as  follows : 

"  Do  not  notice  me  in  the  hospital,  or  suspicion  will  be  aroused, 
and  I  shall  not  come  again.  In  the  Morgue  we  shall  be  free  from 
interruption,  and  only  there.     Glazer  will  conduct  you. 

''Marir." 

"  Mass !"  exclaimed  Philippe,  as  Sainte-Croix  mentioned  the  ap- 
pointment, "  a  strange  rendezvous !  The  lady  has  a  bold  mind 
within  that  delicate  frame." 

"  Hush !"  said  Gaudin,  pressing  his  arm  ;  "  do  not  speak  so  loud. 
Show  me  where  the  place  is,  and  leave  me." 

*'  Most  willingly,  if  you  have  courage.  One  might  select  a  live- 
lier place,  however,  than  the  dead-house  of  an  hospital  for  a  tryst- 
ing-place." 

He  took  his  companion  by  the  hand,  and  they  advanced  along  one 
of  the  arched  passages,  which  the  dim  lamps  barely  illuminated,  to 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs.     These  they  descended,  and,  passing 
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along  another  vaulted  way,  paused  at  a  door  at  the  extreme  end. 
It  was  not  fastened.  Philippe  threw  it  open,  and  they  entered  the 
Morgue  of  the  hospital — the  receptacle  for  such  as  died  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

It  was  a  dreary  room,  with  bare  white  walls  and  a  cold  stone 
floor,  lighted  by  one  ghastly  lamp  that  hung  against  the  wall.  The 
frightful  mortality  for  which  tne  hospital  was  then  remarkable, 
kept  it  well  filled  with  its  silent  inmates.  Some  of  these  were 
placed  upon  the  ground,  enveloped  in  rough  canvas  wrappers,^ — the 
only  coffins  allowed  them, — ^in  the  same  state  as  they  may  now  be 
seen  brought  to  the  Clamart,  and  other  dissecting-schools  of  Paris ; 
others  lay  ranged  mde  by  side  upon  large  oval  marble  slabs,  capable 
of  accommodating  from  eight  to  ten  bodies  each,  and  these  had 
merely  coarse  sheets,  or  palls,  thrown  over  them.  Over  the  stone 
floor  a  wooden  trellis  was  placed,  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness  ;  for 
the  floor  was  below  the  level  of  the  turgid  Seine,  which  flowed  imme- 
diately on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  the  reflection  of  the  lamp 
glimmering  through  the  interstices  showed  the  water  already  in  the 
'*  salle  des  cadavres." 

As  soon  as  Philippe  Olazer  had  introduced  Sainte-Croiz  to  this 
dreary  place  he  took  his  departure,  and  Oaudin  was  left  alone.  The 
light  waved  in  the  draught  of  air  caused  by  opening  and  closing  the 
door  ;  and,  as  it  played  over  the  features  of  some  of  the  corpses, 
they  appeared  to  move,  from  the  different  shadows,  and  then  to  re- 
sume their  wonted  calm.  In  the  fever  of  his  mind  Gaudin  would 
almost  have  changed  places  with  them.  He  had  no  nervous  terror 
at  being  alone  in  such  a  dismal  locality  ;  his  only  feeling  was  one 
that  approached  to  envy  of  their  repose.  A  minute,  however,  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  the  door  again  opened,  and  a  female,  enve- 
loped m  a  mantle  similar  to  those  worn  bv  the  sisters  of  charity, 
entered.  It  was  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,  who  now  came  to 
commune  with  her  guilty  ally. 

They  met  with  perhaps  less  eagerness  than  heretofore,  albeit  they 
bad  not  seen  eacn  other  for  several  days ;  but»  although  their  pas- 
8i<m  had  apparently  decreased,  yet  ties  more  fearful  and  more  en- 
during now  bound  their  souls  together  in  the  common  interest  of 
mutusd  guilt.  The  whole  world  was  contracted  to  the  sphere  in 
which  they  both  moved ;  they  knew  of,  cared  for  nothing  beyond 
it,  except  those  objects  coming  within  the  circle  of  their  dark  in- 
tent. 

After  the  first  greetings  had  passed,  Marie  looked  cautiously  from 
the  door  along  the  vaulted  passage.  Satisfied  that  no  one  was  within 
hearing,  she  closed  it,  and  going  to  the  marble  table,  partially  threw 
back  the  covering  from  one  of  the  bodies ;  then,  grasping  Sainte- 
Croix's  arm,  she  drew  him  towards  her,  saying  in. a  low  voice,  but 
clear,  and  to  him  distinctly  audible, 

"  It  has  done  its  work  nobly,  and  baffled  every  physician  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu.  This  one  swallowed  it  in  wine,  which  my  own  maid, 
Fran9oise  Roussel,  brought  to  the  hospital.  The  girl  would  taste  it, 
as  she  went,  upon  the  sly,  and  it  well-nigh  cost  the  fool  her  life. 
This  one  shows  what  the  confiture  could  do.  He  lingered  long 
though,  and  became  a  skeleton,  as  you  perceive,  before  his  death." 

Sainte-Croix  was  aghast  at  these  revelations,  although  they  had 
been  anticipated*     But  the  demoniac  mind  of  his  beautiful  compa- 
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"  You  can  mask/'  returned  Sainte-Croix,  "  and  so  will  I.  I  shall 
be  known  to  all  I  care  about^  and  those  I  can  rely  on.  Marie !  you 
will  come  ?*' 

He  drew  a  visor  from  his  cloak  as  he  spoke,  and  held  it  towards 
the  Marchioness.  The%eces8ity  for  sudden  concealment  in  the 
affairs  of  gallantry  of  the  time,  made  such  an  article  part  of  the  ap- 
pointments of  both  sexes. 

Marie  appeared  to  waver  for  an  instant ;  but  Gaudin  seised  her 
hands,  and  whispered  a  few  low,  but  intense  and  impassioned  worda 
closely  in  her  ear,  as  though  he  now  mistrusted  the  very  air  that, 
damp  and  thickened,  clung  around  them.  She  pulled  the  white 
hood  over  her  face,  and,  taking  his  arm,  they  quitted  the  dismal 
chamber  in  which  this  strange  interview  had  taken  place. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  them  as  they  left  the  hospital.  The  porter 
was  half  asleep  in  his  huge  covered  settle,  still  holding  the  cord  of 
the  door  in  his  hand,  and  he  pulled  it  open  mechanically  as  they 
passed.  On  reaching  the  open  space  of  the  Par  vis  Notre  Dame, 
oainte-Croix  hailed  a  voiture  de  remise  —  a  clumsy,  ill-fashioned 
thing,  but  still  answering  the  purpose  of  those  who  patronized  it, 
more  especially  as  there  was  but  a  small  window  on  either  side,  and 
that  of  such  inferior  glass,  that  the  parties  within  were  doubly- 
private. 

They  crossed  the  river  by  the  Petit  Pont,  and  proceeded  first  to 
the  Hue  des  Bernardins,  where  Sainte-Croix's  apartments  were  situ- 
ated. Here  the  Marchioness  left  the  dress  c^  the  sisterhood,  in 
which  she  had  visited  the  hospital,  and  appeared  in  her  own  rich 
garments ;  the  other  having  been  merely  a  species  of  domino  with 
which  she  had  veiled  her  usual  attire.  The  coach  then  went  on  by 
the  Rue  des  Noyers  towards  the  hotel  indicated  by  Gaudin. 

"  This  is  a  wild  mad  action,  Gaudin,"  8«id  the  Marchioness.  "  If 
it  should  be  discovered,  I  shall  be  indeed  lost." 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  recognition,"  replied  Sainte-Croix,  as  he 
assisted  his  companion  to  fasten  on  her  mask.  **  No  one  has  track- 
ed us." 

"  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that,"  said  Marie.  "  My  eyes  have  de- 
ceived me,  or  else  I  have  seen,  each  time  we  passed  a  lamp,  a  figure 
following  the  coach,  and  crouching  against  the  walls  and  houses. 
See  !  there  it  is  again  I" 

As  she  spoke,  she  wiped  away  the  condensed  breath  upon  the 
windows  with  her  mantle,  and  called  Gaudin's  attention  to  the 
street. 

"  There  !"  she  cried :  '*  I  still  see  the  same  figure— tall  and  dark 
— moving  after  us.     I  cannot  discern  the  features." 

''  It  is  but  some  late  passenger,"  said  Gaudin,  *'  who  is  keeping 
near  our  carriage  for  the  safety  of  an  escort.  You  must  recollect  we 
are  in  the  centre  of  the  cut-purse  students." 

The  coach  turned  round  the  comer  of  the  Rue  des  Mathurins  as 
he  spoke,  crossing  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  and  halfway  along  the 
street  stopped  at  a  porte  cockere,  which  was  lighted  up  with  unusual 
brightness.  The  door  was  opened,  and,  as  Gaudin  assisted  the 
Marchioness  to  alight,  both  cast  a  searching  glance  along  the  narrow 
street  in  either  direction ;  but,  excepting  a  lacquey  attached  to  the 
Hotel  de  Glugny,  where  they  now  got  down,  not  a  person  was 
visible. 
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A  LITERARY  RETROSPECT  BY  A  MIDDLE-AOBD  MAN. 

As  I  reeall  to  miud  the  eminent  men  whom  I  have  kaowo^  a  Utrm 
vkes  at  my  beckoning^  stands  betida  me,  leans  oa  my  diair.  He 
is  not  old :  the  shrankea  limbs,  the  hoee  a  world  too  wide,  the  feeble 
voice,  the  wreck  of  a  face,  the  %vreck  of  a  mind,  denote  aot  age.  It 
is  not  age ; — can  it  be  care  ?  Yes ;  age  has  oome  before  its  time. 
Beneath  that  brown  wig,  assumed  in  compliance  with  a  bygone  eus« 
torn,  happily  discarded  (for  grey  hmir  and  bald  heads  are  now  recog- 
nized), small,  regular,  handsome  features — eyes  that  want  nothing  but 
light — a  somewhat  formal  cast  of  physiognomy,  are  tnmed  towards  me. 
Th«  last  traces  ef  fascination  still  linger  on  that  countenanoe  at  times  ; 
but  there  are  hours  when  all  is  confusion,  all  is  darkness  there. 
Peace,  and  oblivion  to  the  memory  of  his  failings! — honour  to  the 
shade  of  him  who  has  bequeathed  to  us  -^  not  the  remembrance  of 
errors,  of  which  none  ought  to  estimate  the  extent  until  they  have 
known  the  temptation,-**4Hit  the  ennobling  stanzas  of  "  Hohenlinden," 
''The  Soldier's  Dream,"  ''The  Mariners  of  England," the  "Gortmda 
of  Wyoming,"  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope." 

Thomas  Campbell,  whose  image  memory  thus  calls  to  my  mind's 
eye,  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  clergyman  somewhere  in  the  north  of 
Caledonia,  and  fvhere  his  future  biographer  will  doubtless  inform  us* 
Of  his  early  fortunes  I  have  heard  much  from  one  who  knew  him  well, 
when  both  the  poet  and  my  informant  were  climbing  up  the  ascent  to 
fame,  with  very  small  refreshment  by  the  way.  But  the  stem  sdC- 
denial  of  the  Scot  knows  no  obstacles;  and  he  can*  like  the  camel, 
subsist  upon  food  at  longer  intervals  than  other  creatures.  Campbell 
went  first  to  college  at  Glasgow;  but  at  the  time  that  his  old  friend 
knew  him  he  was  transcribing,  for  a  consideration,  in  a  writer's  office 
in  Edinburgh.  There,  also,  he  studied  mediciae ;  or  rather  he  at- 
tended the  medical  classes,  and  supported  himself  by  his  transcribing, 
whilst  he  was  pursuing  the  path  to  science.  Resembling^  in  this  re^ 
spect,  another  great  man.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  he  had,  in  choosing 
medicine,  mistaken  his  vocation.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  also  began 
life  as  a  student  of  medicine,  and  obtained  the  title  of  Doctor.  It  is 
reported  of  hkm,  by  a  brother  debater  of  the  "  Speculative,"  in  Edin-* 
bui^h,  that  on  ooe  occasion  he  made  so  eloquent  an  harangue  on  one 
of  the  subjects  which  were  assigned  to  him,  that  the  assembled  lis* 
teners  were  entranced  with  wonder.  ''  Mr.  Mackintosh^"  observnd  one 
of  the  judges  who  was  present  to  him,  ''j^^  ^^^  mistaken  your 
profession :  it  should  have  been  the  law."  Tne  student  took  the  hint, 
and  the  result  is  known  to  have  justified  the  comment.  Mackintosh, 
nevertheless,  retained,  all  his  life,  a  love  of  medicine  as  a  pursuit ;  he 
not  unfirequently  spoke  of  it  to  practitioners  in  tenns  of  scientific 
accuracy ;  and  he  was  fond  of  conversiog  upon  the  subjecjU 

And  what,  may  and  will  be  asked  by  English  readern,  was  the 
Speculative  Society  ?  It  was  a  debating  society,  establishnd  in  1764, 
composed  of  selected  students  of  the  University  of  Edinbui^,  and  an 
admission  into  its  choice  number  was  deenaed  •n  honour^  and  has  al- 
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ways  since  established  a  man's  pretensions  to  a  degree  of  attainment 
and  of  reputation  in  his  day.  The  list  of  members  in  the  annals  of 
the  Speculative  comprises  the  great  names  of  Dugald  Stewart^  of  Ro- 
bertson^ of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Francis  Horner, 
Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  countless  others.  In  its  meetings 
ambition  was  excited,  talent  developed,  and  character  strengthened  by 
commerce  of  mind  with  mind.  Many  an  orator,  who  has  since  de- 
lighted and  edified  maukind,  was  trained  in  the  Speculative. 

Campbell  was  poor ;  but  poverty  in  Edinburgh,  at  that  period,  did  not 
entail  the  solitude  of  the  shabby  lodging,  or  the  exclusion  from  all  that 
was  cheerful  and  intellectual.  In  its  suppers,  now  declining  even  in 
Edinburgh,  the  Scotch  of  the  metropolis  had  retained  a  custom,  per- 
haps originally  borrowed  from  the  French,  whose  language  and  whose 
Gookery  are  still  to  be  traced  among  a  people,  as  different  to  their  Gallic 
neighbours  as  the  stately  head  of  Benvenue  is  to  the  Champs  Elysees, 
After  a  day  of  writing,  varied  by  attendance  at  the  medical  classes, 
Campbell  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  the  house  of  a  lady,  then  a  - 
milliner  in  Edinburgh.  Smile  not,  reader ; — this  milliner  was  indeed 
a  lady  of  an  ancient  Scottish  lineage,  and  of  undoubted  respectability. 
It  was,  in  former  days,  by  no  means  uncommon  for  English  families  of 
respectability  to  place  tneir  portionless  daughters  in  business;  for 
education  was  not  the  profitable  avocation  which  it  has  since  become. 
In  Scotland  it  was  still  more  frequently  the  case.  The  pride  of  even 
noble  Scottish  families,  strange  to  say,  was  not  compromised  by  having 
relations  in  business.     Even  I  can  remember  wedding-dresses  being 

made  for  a  female  reUtion  of  mine  by  the  Misses  D ,  who  were 

connected,  and  that  closely,  with  the  noble  houses  which  glory  in  their 
ancient  name ;  and  these  excellent  and  respected  ladies  were  visited 
by  their  proud  kinsfolk,  and  regarded  with  a  consideration  that  did 
credit  to  both  the  great  and  the  humble.  A  word  more  about  milliners. 
*'  Among  all  these,"  observed  a  noted  lady  **  in  business,"  addressing 
one  of  my  sisters,  who  had  chanced  to  pass  the  door  of  her  workroom, 
and  was  looking  at  a  group  of  poor  girls,  busily  plying  the  needle, ''  I 
should  say  there  are  not  two  who  ought  to  be  here.  Some,"  she  added, 
as  she  passed  on,  **  are  the  daughters  of  English  clergymen,  others  of 
officers ;  four  of  them,  and  the  best,  and  most  patient,  are  the  daugh- 
ters of  high  proud  Scotch  families." 

To  prove  my  point  still  further,— a  lady,  whose  name  stands  high  in 
the  literature  of  our  country,  was  obliged,  by  adverse  circumstances, 
to  place  her  young  daughter  in  one  of  these  establishments  of  business. 
It  was  in  those  times  thought  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done ;  and 
acwae  sacrifice  of  means,  and  abundance  of  fortitude  on  both  sides,  was 
necessary  to  accomplish  it.  For  some  time  everything  went  on  well ; 
but  the  ordeal  was  too  hard*— bad  food,  late  hours,  loss  of  air,  of  hap- 
piness, of  home,  broke  the  young  spirit.  The  mother^— whose  name  I 
will  not  tell,  for  those  live  whom  the  narrative  may  pain — came  to 
London,  in  time  only  to  see  her  child  expire.  Within  my  own  sad 
experience^-— smile  not,  my  sister,  who  may  read  this  retrospect, — ^but 
my  own  experience  could  paint  a  picture  scarcely  less  touching.  Re- 
member you>  my  laughing  nieces,  the  fair  Scotch  girl  who  came, 
Uooming  as  yourselves,  and  recommended  to  your  notice,  should  she 
"  set  up  for  herself,"  to  a  certain  fashionable  modiste — I  forbear  to 
name  her— in  this  metropolis?  The  girl  was  innocent,  and  humbly 
gay ;  and  there  were  some  who,  knowing  her  family,  and  pitying  the 
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decree  wbidi  sent  her  here,  thought  it  no  derogation  to  ask  the  poor 
child  to  a  sober  Sunday's  dinner.  It  was  not  ewery  Sunday  that  she 
could  came.  Some  Sabbath  days  she  lay  in  bed,  from  downright  wea- 
riness of  spirit  and  flesh ;  others,  she  worked  till  noon.  One  lady,  of 
ducal  rank,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  orders  for  a  dress  on  Saturday, 
to  be  ready  by  four  o'clock  on  the  following  Sunday.  She  must  not  be 
displeased ;  Annie,  for  so  was  the  simple  one  called,  was  detained  to 
fhrbisi^  the  dowager.  Day  by  day  her  bloom  lessened,  then  went 
wholly;  the  dear  fair  skin  became  transparent.  One  Christmas  daj 
she  came  so  late,  that  my  sister  had  ceased  to  expect  her.  When  she 
did  arrive,  a  burst  of  tears  relieved  her  spirits  i  she  had  scarcely  been^ 
in  bed  that  week.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  the  melancholy  truth 
—pardon  the  digression,  and  let  us  return  to  the  Madame  Carson  of 
Edinburgh, — the  stately,  monev-making,  respectable  Miss  — . 

Her  young  ladies  were  all  of  the  cli^  which  I  have  described,  and 
among  them  were  some  of  her  own  young  relations.  Guarded  by  this 
excellent  lady,  around  her  supper-table,  therefore,  were  assembled, 
after  the  day's  work  was  done,  not  only  some  of  the  handsomest  belier 
of  the  Old  Town,  but  the  cleverest  among  the  students  of  Edinburgh 
Collie,  and  amongst  them  the  animated,  though  obscure,  Tom  Camp- 
belL  I  could  specify  other  names ;  but  I  am  the  sexton  of  literary 
men,  and  meddle  not  with  them  until  they  are  de^id. 

Among  the  company  collected  around  the  supper-table  of  Miss , 

Campbell  was  a  favourite.  His  spirits  were  nigh,  his  wit  sparkling, 
and  he  was  good-looking,  and  kind-hearted.  An  M  associate,  to  whom 
he  took  a  fisulcy,  was  the  first  to  discover  this  treasure  of  poetry  within 
the  mind  of  the  medical  student.    To  this  friend,  also  a  visitor  at  the 

house  of  Miss >  Campbell  showed  the  first  skeleton  of  ^  The  Plea* 

sures  of  Hope."  It  was,  in  that  form,  a  very  short  poem ;  but  the 
friend  to  whom  it  was  read  discerned  its  excellence.  *'  And  now," 
said  the  young  poet,  *'  whom  shall  I  get  to  publish  it  ?"  The  answer 
was  a  promised  introduction  to  Manners  ana  Miller,  and  the  poet  was 
persuaded  to  try  his  fdvtune  there.  A  fortnight  after  the  poem  had 
been  presented  to  these  eminent  publishers,  the  friend  to  whom  I  refer 
met  Campbell  walking  over  the  North  Bridge.  His  hands  were  in 
his  pockets,  his  head  thrown  back ;  he  was  humming  a  tune  prettj 
loud  ;  his  whole  appearance  denoted  an  unwonted  elevation  of  spirits. 
His  friend  stopped  him  with  the  polite  interroeation,  ''  Fw  heaven's 
sake,  what 's  the  matter  with  you,  Tom  ?  Are  you  mad  ?"  The 
voung  poet  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were  dreaming,  and,  clapping  his 
nand  on  his  coat-pocket,  exclaimed,  "  I  've  got  it ! " — *'  Got  what  ?** 
re|<Mned  his  friend. — *^  Twenty  guineas ! "  answered  the  poet,  with  an 
expression  of  rapturous  pride,  "  twenty  guineas  for  my  poem  ! "  And 
he  resumed  his  widk,  or  rather  strut,  down  the  bridge.  "  But,"  ar- 
gued his  friend,  fi^owing  him,  ''though  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  it,  I 
think  it  is  too  little."  Campbell,  however,  informed  his  kind  adviser 
that,  although  the  payment  was  only  twenty  guineas  then,  he  was  to 
make  considerable  additions  to  the  poem,  for  which  he  was  to  have 
DKnre — he  did  not  know  what.  But  eventually  he  obtained,  I  think, 
but  will  not  say  certainly,  Uie  sum  of  sixty  guineas,  when  all  was 
ccmipleted ! 

I  cannot  follow  Campbell's  struggling  fortunes  throughout.  These 
sketches  of  his  early  life  are  *'  retrospections  "  of  many  a  fireside  talk 

c  « 
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with  one  who  was  Campbell's  contemporary,  and  who  knew  him  long 
before  he  waa  known  to  hme.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  same 
friend  visited  the  poet  when  he  was  transplanted  into  a  very  different 
sphere.  Campbell  was  then  private  secretary  to  Lord  Minto  (himself 
a  poet),  imd  Lord  Minto  lived  in  Piccadilly,  in  the  house  now  inhabited 
by  MisB  Bnrdett  Coutts.  In  this  house  the  poem  of  "  Lochiel "  was 
written;— the  frame-work  of  that  noble  poem  was  also  seen  by  my 
friend.  The  rhymes  were  written  first,  and  the  lines  filled  i^after- 
wards,  the  poet  singing  them  to  a  sort  of  cadence,  as  he  recited  them 
to  his  wonaering  friend.  Again  the  Scottish  suppers  were  renewed  ; 
-*-the  hearty  friendships  of  the  north  throve  even  in  the  colder  soil  ni 
unsocial  London.  Why  London  is  unsocial  it  is  difficult  to  say,  though 
everybody  says  it.  Every  one  pines  for  visiting  on  easy  terms  ;  Imt- 
no  one  makes  any  attempt  to  facilitate  the  matter.  Invitations  at  a 
month's  end  seem  like  insults  upon  our  sublunary  state,  our  uncertain 
health,  our  prosperity,  which  may  make  wings  to  itself  and  flee  away  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  who  likes  unexpected  visits  ?  Extempore  tea-drink« 
ing  is  esteemed  a  liberty  ;  and,  if  you  venture  upon  it,  the  whole  o£ 
the  visit  is  apt  to  be  occupied  in  reflections  whether  or  not  it  really  is 
acceptable.  A  vain,  though  well-meant,  attempt  was  made,  last  season, 
to  revive  the  simple,  enjoyable  supper,  at  nine  o'clock, — the  audacity 
of  scolloped  oysters  and  the  atrocity  of  bottled  beer  were  even  perpe- 
trated in  some  high  quarters ;  but  the  Londoners  would  not  under- 
stand it.  They  have  no  notion  of  anything  that  is  not  in  every  way 
full  dressed.  With  all  our  luxuries,  the  luxury  of  easy  visiting  is  not 
to  be  ours ;  we  must  be  half  ruined  to  be  in  society  at  all ;  and  we  are 
growing  obtuse  to  the  real  vulgarity  of  all  the  display  and  expense 
which  we  thrust  upon  our  tables,  and  mingle  with  our  nocturnal  meet- 
ings. 

The  days  are  gone  by  when  great  men  would  walk  quietly  in  to  sit 
a  few  hours,  without  disturbing  the  familv  arrangements.  They  are 
now  wholly  devmd  of  the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  the  last  century. 
Intellectual  society  becomes,  year  by  year,  more  and  more  scarce.  Im 
it  luxury  that  has  frightened  it  away  ? 

The  traiu  which  I  have  given  of  Campbell  are  borrowed ;  they  are 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  others.  What  I  shall  henceforth  write 
of  him  will  be  my  own  recollections  of  the  poet.  They  aie  bound  up 
with  many  a  diflferent  theme  in  the  memory  of  past  years.  But  I  de 
not  mean  to  be  sentimental :  as  a  proof  oi  it,  my  first  theme  is— Ham- 
mersmith. 

There  is  a  row  of  houses  in  Hammersmith  bordering  the  river,  and, 
many  years  ago»  detached  from  all  other  such  places.  It  formed  a  sort 
of  terrace ;  the  habitations  were  small,  and  suited  to  bachelors  of  mo- 
derate means,  or  to  single  ladies,  or  to  the  interesting  class  of  widows. 
Each  house  had  a  loi^  strip  of  a  garden,  which  was  divided  from  its 
neighbour  by  a  low  wall,  generally  covered  with  privet  or  honeysuckle. 
The  gardens  did  not  go  durectly  down  to  the  river,  but  all  communi- 
cated in  a  walk  common  to  the  whole  terrace.  From  this  walk  steps 
descended  to  the  water ;  and  you  might  fish  up  eels ;  or  take  a  boat 
at  high  wato* ;  or  sleep,  or  read,  or  count  the  minutes,  if  you  had  no- 
thing else  to  do. 

This  part  of  Hammersmith  was  then  *'  out  of  town ;"  and  those  who 
are  somewhat  my  juniors  can  ill  conceive  how  pretty  and  sunny  the  ter- 
race was— as  quiet  as  you  could  wish;  the  gardens  fragrant  with 
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ilowers,  and  bird-cases  hong  oat  beneath  tbe  drawing-room  windowi, 
and  a  great  deal  of  boating  and  flirting  was  going  on  between  the 
•  denizens  of  the  terrace. 

They  mostly  knew  each  other,  for  the  common  walk  at  the  end 
alRnrded  opportunities  of  introdocdon.  My  impression,  however,  is, 
that  the  honses  belonged  to  one  owner,  who  was  particular  in  keeping 
the  inhabitants  select.  Hie  place  exists  stil),  I  have  little  doubt.  I 
have  not  seen  it  these  thirty  years.  I  dare  say  it  has  deteriorated 
greatly.  Clothes,  I  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  may  be  hanging 
out  t^drj  on  the  privet  hedges  ;  cigars  taint  the  walk  at  the  end ;  I 
will  engage  there  are  tea-gardens  near;  steamboats  with  incessant 
bands  passing  to  and  fro;  Lord  Mayor's  barges ;  rowing  matches,  and 
the  etmial  green  veils  of  the  Thames  filling  up  the  intervals* 

There  were  no  steamboats  then ;  all  was  serene,  except  the  plash- 
ing of  the  occasional  oar  (one  gentleman  in  the  terrace  had  his  boat), 
and  tbe  gentle  triumph  of  the  anglers,  or  the  warbling  of  the  gay  ca- 
naries in  the  sun. 

There  was  one  family,  and  one  only,  who  mingled  not  with  the  com- 
munity of  the  terrace,  but  who,  thouffh  unknowing,  were  not  unknown. 
This  was  Thomas  Campbell,  and  his  wife,  and  son,  his  wife's  sister, 
and  his  wife's  sister's  husband. 

They  lived  in  a  house  at  the  end.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weiss,  or  Wiss, 
Mrs.  Campbell's  brother-in-law  and  sister,  were  sometimes  seen ;  Mrs. 
Campbell  and  her  husband  never.  Mrs.  Wiss  had  been,  and  indeed 
then  was,  beautifaL  I  speak  from  report  —  as  a  boy,  passing  a  few 
<tull  weeks  of  vacation  with  some  dull  old  friends  of  my  family,  I  was 
much  more  taken  up  with  the  beauty  of  a  gudgeon  than  with  the 
good  looks  of  any  woman ;  but  I  heard  Mrs.  Wiss  spoken  of  as  a 
beauty,  and  I  solemnly  hope  Mrs.  Campbell  was  also.  Could  she  be 
the  ''Caroline"  addressed  in  those  beautiful  lines  ending,  ''To  bear  . 
is  to  conquer  our  fate,"  and  be  plain  ?     I  will  not  believe  it. 

Young  as  I  was,  and  seated  all  daj,  with  the  bearish  inconsiderate- 
ness  of  boyhood,  on  the  very  centre  of  the  middle  step,  with  my  great 
feet  on  the  lower  one,  my  stupid  eyes  fixed  on  my  line, — ^thoughtless  as 
I  was,  I  had  experienced  a  momentary  enthusiasm  over  the  line,  "  And 
man,  the  hermit,  pined,— till  woman  smiled."  I  had  learned  some 
pages  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope ;"  I  was  actually  fired  with  a  wish 
to  see  the  author  of  the  poem.  To  justify  my  chronology,  I  must  here 
say  that  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  was  published,  I  rather  think, 
before  I  was  bom.  Campbell  himself  said  to  me,  one  day,  speaking  of 
a  gentleman  who  wished  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  "  And  what  do  yon 
think  it  was  ?"  said  he.  "  The  man  had  the  barbarity  to  sav  to  me, 
•  Mr.  Campbell,  my  father  courted  my  mother  out  of  •'  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope." '  And  this,"  added  the  poet,  with  one  of  his  ineffable  looks, 
from  a  person /ar  past  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  I  do  assure  you.  Cruel, 
was  it  not  ?" 

Wdl,  therefore,  and  I  look  around  me,  as  I  pen  the  truth,  upon 
great  grown-up  men,  who  will  not  believe  me —  well  then,  I  had  read 
**  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  but  in  vain  did  I  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
writer.  He  went  into  London  early,  every  day,  and  came  home  late. 
•Chice  or  twice  I  saw,  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  a  short  and  somewhat 
set  figure,  seated  in  a  boat,  rowed  up  to  the  stairs  at  the  other  end  of 
the  terrace.  I  ran  for  my  life ;  the  neatly  chiseled  profile  was  all  I 
could  perceive— it  was,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Campbell,  but  he  moved 
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qaietiv  into  the  garden^  and  I  had  not  the  courage  to  watch  him  eren 
into  the  house. 

The  terrace  days  were  long  orer^  and  I  waa  a  dining-out  character, 
and  had  formed  several  of  those  friendships  and  oonnexions  to  which 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  refer,  when,  one  evening,  an  acquaint— oe 
who  was  going  to  the  same  ball  with  me,  said  to  me,  ''  Will  you 

call  for  me  as  you  pass  through Street  ?     I  dine  there — I  will  not 

keep  you  hve  minutes,  —  do  come/'  I  went ;  I  waited  more  than  fire 
minutes ;  but  just  as  I  and  my  hackney-coach  had  resolved  to  drive 
on,  out  came  my  friend :  a  gentleman  came  with  him.  Said^my  ac- 
quaintance, "  Have  you  room  there  ?  We  can  just  set  Mr.  Camnbell 
down«  I  knew — I  was  sure,"  he  added  in  a  whisper,  *'  you  wouldn't 
object — ^'tis  Tom  Campbell."  Of  course,  I  said  all  that  was  civil. 
Mr,  Campbell  jumped  in,  he  was  then  middle-aged  and  active,  and  we 
drove  on.  Those  were  the  days  of  patience  and  slowness — the  coach 
proceeded  slowly.  Mr.  Campbell  and  I  sat  side  by  side,  my  friend 
opposite.  I  was  again  disappointed,  for  Campbell  never  turned  his 
jace  to  me — I  saw  nothing  but  the  faultless  and  beautiful  outline  of 
his  profile.  He  must  have  been,  on  a  small  scale,  a  very  good-looking 
man.  His  figure  was  at  that  period  neat  and  tight — he  then  wore  the 
wig,  and  a  very  candid  wig  it  was.  His  manner  was  a  little  quick. 
He  had,  I  was  told,  been  the  life  of  the  party  which  he  had  just  left, 
telling  capital  anecdotes,  and  flattering  and  being  flattered  by  youth 
and  beauty.  I  remember  one  trait  which  was  very  unlike  the  gene- 
rous feeling  of  his  general  character :  the  remark  seemed  to  escape 
him  in  a  moment  of  petulance.  ''  Do  you  know  so  and  so  ?"  asked 
my  friend,  alluding  to  a  gentleman  (a  writer)  whose  company  they 
had  just  quitted.  ''  No,  replied  Mr.  Campbell  hastilv,  "I  never 
have  anything  to  do,  if  I  can  help  it,  with  second-rate  authors." 

My  interview,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  in  the  gloom  of  London  and 
oil-lit  lamps,  led  at  that  time  to  no  acquaintance;  and  I  set  the 
poet  of  all  modem  poets  down  as  one  whom  I  should  never  know ;  and 
report  whispered  that  his  davs  were  overcast  with  the  deepest  gloom  ; 
his  wife  had  died,  his  son— but  let  me  leave  such  themes  of  sorrow 
to  hands  which  will,  I  trust,  touch  gently  the  chords  that  tell  of  so 
much  woe. 

Meantime,  I  had  not  lost  my  interest  in  Campbell.  In  London  I 
met  him  not.  The  world  makes  no  allowance  for  the  fSeiilinffs  of  the 
gifted.  I  cannot  agree  in  the  opinion  given  by  a  great  authority,  I 
believe  Lord  Brougham,  who  expresses  himself  in  his  Essay  on  the  Life 
of  Burke,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  this  efifect; — speaking  of 
Burke's  debts,  ''  We  are  k^und,"  he  says,  ''  to  afiford  to  a  man  of 
genius  just  as  much  excuse  for  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  as  we 
give  to  others,  but  no  more."  I  quote  from  memory.  I  am  very  sure 
that  I  do  not  give  the  turn  of  the  expression ;  but  of  the  meaning' and 
substance  of  the  passage,  I  am  certain. 

It  is  a  stem  decision :  the  diction  of  a  man  who  does  not  know 
pecuniary  distress.  I  venture  to  difiFer  from  it :  not  that  I  am  by  any 
means  disposed  to  give  to  genius  all  the  latitude  on  this,  and  other 
points,  that  she  is  ever'so  rc»dy  to  take ;  but  I  bee  humbly  to  plead  for 
her  this,  that  she  ought  to  have  some  one  to  look  after  her  affairs. 
There  is  that  in  the  imaginative  mind  that  revolts  against  the  details 
of  every-day  economy ;  and  it  is  the  disregard  of  th^  details,  more 
i>ften  than  greater  offences,  which  beget  difliculties  and  ruin. 
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From  this  species  of  trouble  Mr.  CampbeU,  if  he  snflTered  At  M, 
suffered  from  his  good-nature  to  others,  by  whom  the  liberality  of  his 
conduct  was  taken  advantage  of  to  his  detriment.  But  this,  endowed 
as  he  was  with  the  pension  originally  conferred  by  Charles  James 
Fox,  was  not  the  dark  shadow  which  followed  his  course  through  life. 
It  was  one  which  the  righteous  might  have  ventured  to  pity,  the  rigid 
to  forgive.  It  was  the  fatal  effect  of  a  sensitive  mind  too  severely 
tried ;  it  was  the  remnant  of  old  conviviality,  the  sources  of  whicn 
were  poisoned,  and  were  converted  into  self-indulgence.  It  was  an 
evil,  A  curse— Hresisted  when  too  late — destroying  by  inches  the  fine 
intellect — eating  into  the  constitution,  sparing  nothing  save  the  kind» 
afflicted  heart.  It  was  a  vice— yes,  I  ffrant  it— a  vice  produced  by 
long  anxiety,  by  companionless  care,  and  increased  by  the  neglect  and 
desertion  of  old  friends  who  miffht  have  solaced,  have  warned,  have 
controlled.  It  was  a  vice  whidi  society,  disgusted  and  sorrowing, 
visits  once,  and  never  withdraws  her  ban. 

But,  in  despite  of  it,  the  int^ritv  and  honour  of  the  poet  stood 
unsullied  to  the  last.  He  was  severely  dealt  with  by  an  exaggerating 
world. 

At  length,  after  hearing  little  of  Campbell  for  some  time,  I  not  only 
saw,  but  heard  him.  Who  does  not  remember  that  dinner  of  the 
Literary  Fund  over  which  Prince  Albert  presided,  supported,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,on  the  other  by  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland.  There  was,  on  that  occasion,  a  confluence  of  litemry  men, 
never  before,  I  fancy,  assembled  in  that  dingy  room  at  the  Freema- 
sons', where  antiquarian  cobwebs  must,  I  should  conceive,  have  accu- 
mulated over  the  heads  of  tens  of  thousands  of  statesmen,  philan- 
thropists, poets,  and  clergymen,  public  singers,  and  waiters.  It  was 
in  that  room,  where,  on  a  platform,  I  had  beheld  Edward  Irvine,  the 
idolised  preacher,  touched  by  the  eloquence  of  Brougham,  give  his 
watch  in  pledge  of  his  subscription  to  the  cause  of  Anti-slavery, — his 
deep  voice  echoing  up  to  the  very  sallery,  his  eye  (both  never  accord- 
ed) sparkling  already  with  that  rearful  light  which  seems  a  prelude 
to  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  It  is  there  that  I  have  mourned  with  the 
accomplished  Lord  Caernarvon  over  the  monstrous  cruelty  of  the  dog- 
cart ;  and  my  blood  has  boiled  at  the  recitals  in  the  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals' meetings.  It  is  there  that  Sussex  was,  and  Cambridge  is,  peren- 
nial chairman.  It  was  there  that  this  far-fiEuned  literary  dinner  took 
place.  I  crept  in  among  the  humble.  After  the  dinner  there  was 
every  species  of  eloquence.  Prince  Albert's  foreign,  neat  harangue ; 
the  Marquis  of  |Lansdowne's  happy  address;  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land's remarks — all  went  off  well.  There  we  had  episcopal  oratory 
— the  impassioned  harangue  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  graver 
speech  of  Archbishop  Whately,— we  had  the  earnest  appeal  of  Lord 
Ashley,  born  to  serve  and  to  save,  and  the  el^^ce  of  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart*  Surely  these  two  noblemen  are  sufficient  to  rescue  an  aristo- 
.cracy  from  the  coarse  invectives  of  those  who  do  not  reflect  how 
little  could  be  done  by  plain  Mr.  Ashley,  or  honest  Mr.  Stuart.  Then 
we  had  a  redundance  of  literary  merit  and  renown.  Hallam  at  the 
head*-Lord  Mahon-^Moore— I  leave  out  a  long  list  which  I  might 
enumerate, — James — Levers— Ainsworth-—Croly— Campbell.  I  leave 
out  in  this  summary  sketch  an  untold  number  of  county  members  and 
scientific  professors ; — but  take  them  all  for  sranted. 
.     Prince  Albert  had  modestly  began,  and  elegantly  ended  his  part- 
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the  gr^t  and  the  iJtutred  had  played  Uiein.  The  Historum  of  Eng* 
liJid  bmd  been  said  and  snog  aboot^-oomplimeiita  were  flowiiur  aa 
£reely  at  all  small  com  is  passed  and  retarned,  when  the  awfdl  "  Geo* 
tlemen^  charge  your  glasses.  Mr.  Campbell  and  the  Poets  of  England^ 
three  times  three  1"  rang  upon  my  ear.  Then  spoke  Hallam^  and  he 
spoke  admirably.  He  raerred  to  the  long  intimacy  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell which  he  nad  enjoyed,  an  intimacy  of  forty  years'  standing — he 
eulogized  the  genius  in  his  deep  tones — he  sp<uce  not  long,  his  roioe 
ceased,  and,  amid  a  general  silence,  Mr.  Campbell  got  up  to  return 
thanks.  A^n  I  saw  that  small  and  regular  face  again  th^pweli- 
proportioned  features  were  before  me  ;  but  the  features  were  pinched, 
the  &oe  joyless,  the  eyes  heavv.  The  sieht  was  painful.  lie  b^aa 
to  speak,  and  he  spoke  well.  His  voice^  though  not  strong,  was  clear, 
and  the  intellect  awakened,  as  it  seemed,  at  his  bidding,  and,  in  the 
few  short  sentences  which  he  was  permitted  to  utter,  the  fancy  and 
wit  of  the  Campbell  of  yore  might  be  observed.  Suddenly,  he  broke 
down-^e  repeated  himself— ^his  compliment  to  Hallam  was  reiterat- 
ed^—the  nerves  were  shaken  by  the  effort.  Oh !  he  should  have  been 
soothed,  encouraged,  cheered.  Will  you  believe  it?  The  people 
around  him,  as  £e  Poet  of  Britain  strove  to  regain  the  thread  of  his 
harangue,  coughed  him  down,  groaned,  checked  him  in  every  rude  and 
opprobrious  manner.  A  burst  of  cheers  reproved  the  brutality,  and 
(Jampbell  rose  again  to  speak  ;  but  it  was  too  late*— feeble,  long  retire 
ed  into  private  life,  shattered  in  strength,  and  perfectly  able  to  com- 
prehend what  construction  was  cruelly  and  erroneously  put  upon  his 
failure,  the  words  fell  in  confusion  from  his  lips.  After  a  moment 
he  ceased  to  speak,  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and  sat  down.  In  a 
few  minutes  1  saw  him  going  away ;  he  was  deeply  wounded  by  the 
rudeness  which  might  have  been  spared  to  his  feelings^^e  went  out, 
and  returned  no  more. 

Then  Lord  Mahon  stood  up  :  he  had  to  propose  ^  the  Poets  of  Ire* 
land,  and  Mr.  Moore ;"  but  in  so  doing,  and  ere  the  footsteps  of  the 
poet  bad  probably  passed  the  threshold  of  the  house,  he  diverged  from 
Ireland  to  Scotland,  and  passed  a  graceful  and  beautiful  eulogium  on 
Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  well  done,  but  it  was  beard  not  by  him  whom 
it  most  concerned.  When,  during  our  after  acquaintance,  I  told  the 
poet  of  it,  he  said  gently,  **  It  was  very  kind.  They  might  have  let 
me  alone;  had  I  had  five  minutes  to  recover  myself — ^but  who  could 
stand  such  a  noise  ?  And  then  my  friend  Hallam,  too,"  he  added, 
a  smile  passing  over  his  varying  countenance,  "why!  how  old  he 
makes  me !  Why  could  he  not  say  *  thirty'  yeurs  ?  But  he 's  so  chro- 
nological." 

But  a  short  interval  was  there  between  my  acouaintanee  with 
Campbell  and  his  last  removal  to  Boulogne,  where  ne  died.  I  saw 
him,  towards  the  close  of  his  residence  in  England,  surrounded  by 
the  friends  of  his  happiest  days — Rogers  among  tbem.  I  saw  him 
happy  with  her  to  whom  he  was  im  indulgent,  liberal  fiatther,  his  niece. 
Her  hands  tended  his  death-bed,  her  kind  voice  cheered  his  decline. 
He  was  not  desolate.  The  heart  that  had  felt  so  deeply  for  others, 
was  not  chilled  by  the  measured  services  of  the  hireling.  A  ^nd,  a 
clergyman,  hastened  from  England  to  administer  the  last  solemn  sa^ 
craments  for  the  dying*  Campbell  sank  into  his  grave,  humbled, 
penitent,  grateful,  believing,  and  hoping.  Never  did  a  more  benevo- 
lent spirit  rise  from  the  prison  of  humanity  to  the  freedom  of  the  just. 
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His  errors  wm  not  of  tbe  dark^  uniooSal  kind ;  no  oallomnest  follow- 
ed these  errors.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately  lored  him  to  the 
last.    Ghreat  is  the  sentiment^  so  hackneyed  that  we  prise  it  not-^ 

*^  No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Nor  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, — '*• 

and  greater^  hecanse  it  was  penned  by  one  who,  less  than  most  men, 
reonired  the  indnlsence  wbidi  he  gare. 

I  have  described  Campbell's  early  abode  where  I  first  saw  him — let 
me  draw  a  little  picture  of  his  last,  in  this  country.  Behind  Ara- 
bella Row,  near  Buckingham  Palace,  is  a  small  square,  in  a  sort  of 
oomer,  as  if,  modestly,  it  meant  to  be  unknown.  But  no !  It  bears 
the  high-sounding  appellation  oi  Victoria  Square ;  a  figure  of  Victoria, 
with  a  globe  in  her  hand,  graces  the  centre  of  the  square.  In  this  re- 
tired spot  Campbell  lived.  I  remember,  when  I  last  visited  it,  and 
found  the  house  closed,  the  poet  gone,  I  augured  that  he  would  return 
no  more  to  his  native  land.  Perhaps  no  British  poet  has  ever  writ- 
ten, (I  do  not  mean  to  expatiate  on  his  genius,)  so  unexceptionably. 
There  is  not  a  line  for  a  reviewer  to  cavil  at  in  his  earlier  and  more 
finished  j>oems.  I  can  remember  Oertmde  of  Wvoming  coming  out, 
and  its  being  much  criticised.  But  who  can  criticise  it  now  ?  Who 
can  read  it  without  a  painful  sense  of  the  deteri<Nration  of  poetry  in 
our  own  day.  Campbdl  was,  I  have  heard,  very  careful  and  fistidi- 
oos«  His  smallest  sonnets  were  touched  and  retouched  with  a  pruning 
hand.  He  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
public  ingratitude.  The  pension  to  which  I  have  referred  was  double 
the  usual  amount,  and  the  poet  rose  to  the  height  of  his  fame  after 
the  publication  of  his  first  work. 

The  prose  works  of  Campbell  add  little  to  his  fame :  it  rather  makes 
(me  melandioly  to  think  that  he  should  have  been  induced,  or  con- 
demned, to  write  a  page  that  one  could  not  read.  His  Life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  although  generally  reckoned  poor,  pleases,  nevertheless,  from 
ita  absence  of  pretension,  its  simple  exposition  of  the  greatest  actress  in 
her  everyday  dress.  Those  letters  in  which  she  breathes  her  anxiety 
about  her  daughter-^the  darling  of  her  noble  heart — ^the  doomed  one 
who  was  afterwards  snatched  m>m  her  mother  by  consumption — are 
deeplv  affecting.  The  chain  of  narrative  was  supplied  with  a  gentle  and 
friendly  hand  by  Campbell.  We  see  the  gifted  mother  journeying  from 
place  to  place,  assuming  every  possible  form  of  human  woe,  carrying  it 
into  the  very  hearts  of  those  who  heard  her,  whilst  her  own  throbs  with 
a  sorrow  unutterable— a  consuming,  constant  care.  When  the  blow 
came,  it  was  well  borne;  but,  in  the  midst  of  her  proud  lot,  the 
woman  within  her  was  chastened.  Her  triumphs  elated  her  not-— her 
pure  spirit  was  never  sullied  by  the  dangers  of  prosperity.  The  mo- 
ther's heart  was  wrung,  and  whilst  the  world  worshipped,  she  was 
humbled  and  sorrowing.  How  singular  were  her  fortunes !  I  knew 
a  lady  who  frequently  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  after  her  performances,  and 
who  assured  me  that  the  great  actress  was  often  led  off  the  stage  after 
her  impassioned  acting  in  the  Gamester,  or  any  of  her  favourite  parts, 
in  strong  hysterics.  This  is  related  of  one  to  whom  all  the  world 
attributed  a  want  of  sensibility  ;  for  the  world  is  always  suspicious  of 
those  who  have  the  power,  either  in  literature  or  in  their  dramatic 
performances,  to  work  upon  its  sympathies.  How  erroneously  does 
It  judge !  .  How  wittily,  yet  how  untruly  was  it  said  of  Byron,  *' that 
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be  had  an  imagination  of  fire  playing  aronnd  a  heart  of  ice."  Byron 
had  real  and  deep  feeling,  deeper  than  those  who  cast  him  irom  tnem. 
Yetf  like  many  other  men  of  sensibility,  there  were  moments  when  he 
chose  to  appear  something  worse  than  the  stoic,  and  little  less  than 
the  brute.  The  night  after  Spencer  Perceval's  death  witnessed,  I 
have  heard,  one  of  these  melancnoly  exhibitions  of  pretended  indiffer- 
ence. Were  we  to  judge  Byron,  as  the  world  often  judges  men  of 
genius,  by  that  one  trait,  what  should  we  say  of  him  ?  And,  to  de- 
scend to  a  lower  parallel,  a  gentleman  of  nice  ideas,  who  dined  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Siddons  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  and  saw  her  eat 
very  heartily  of  boiled  beef,  was  not  very  likely,  on  going  to  the  thea- 
tre afterwards,  to  enjoy  her  acting  of  Belvidere,  '*  The  whole  audience 
were  melted  into  tears,"  he  said  to  me ;  **  but,  for  myself,  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  dinner  of  boiled  beef."  I  experienced  the 
same  disgust  in  watching  Pasta,  at  a  supper  after  the  opera,  devouring 

r'ers,  whilst  the  air  "  Di  Tanti  Palpiti"  rang  in  my  ears.  It  was 
highly  distressing  to  think  of  the  expiring  Malibran  calling 
eagerly  for  '*  porter."  fint  these  things  must  be  endured  and  forgotten 
if  possible. 

Never,  however,  was  there  a  being  who  less  let  herself  down  to 
ordinary  life,  when  off  the  stage,  than  Mrs.  Siddons.  By  nature  she 
was  a  queen.  I  saw  her,  indeed,  only  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  she 
had  bidden  adieu  for  ever  to  the  stage.  She  was  then  visiting  at 
Guy's  Cliff,  near  Leamington,  and,  as  an  eaual,  staying  with  the  very 
family  with  whom  as  a  girl  she  had  been  domesticated  in  the  hum- 
ble capacity  of  a  lady's  maid.  I  knew  a  gentleman  whose  mother 
visited  the  family,  and  who  could  boast  of  having  been  carried  in 
Mrs.  Siddons's  arms,  when  an  infant,  through  the  walks  of  Guy's  Cliff. 
How  stately  must  the  fine  creature  have  looked,  as  she  perambulated 
the  woods  of  that  exquisite  place  I  The  house  was  then  comparatively 
small,  and,  seated  on  the  cliff,  overlooked  the  widened  stream  of  the 
Avon,  until  the  view  was  terminated  by  one  object — a  mill.  Often 
have  I  stood,  in  winter,  to  caze  upon  the  frozen  mill-dam,  and  to 
revel  in  the  sight  of  the  icicles,  reflecting  the  beams  of  the  noon-day 
sun.  The  honoured  inhabitants  of  Guy's  Cliff,  noble  in  descent,  nobler 
still  in  their  virtues,  discerned  the  merit  and  the  talents  of  Miss 
Kemble ; — she  became  their  friend.  Her  bust,  and  that  of  her  brother, 
are  to  be  seen,  sculptured  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Damer,  among  the  other 
objects  of  interest  in  a  place  where  the  eye  is  riveted,  the  heart  is 
touched— not  by  the  fabled  feats  of  the  gigauticGuy — not  by  the  holes 
which  he  scraped  with  his  nails  in  the  sandstone— not  by  the  traces  of 
the  great  and  gifted  who  have  been  there, — but  by  the  portrait  of  the 
young  and  accomplished  son  of  those  who  were  the  friends  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  That  picture  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  the  self-drawn 
resemblance  of  the  youne  heir  of  Guy's  Cliff,  the  painter  of  several 
promising  pictures.  He  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  abroad,— leaving 
to  his  parents  the  remembrance  of  their  loves  and  hopes,  and  one 
infant  daughter  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

Amid  these  recollections  stands  the  bust  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ;  beside  it, 
like  a  Roman  senator,  that  of  John  Kemble.  I  am  glad  that  I  lived 
not  sufficiently  in  his  day  to  hear  the  little  gossiping  stories  which  were, 
I  doubt  not,  spread  about  of  his  coldness  and  his  avarice,  but  which 
"  are  interred  with  his  bones."  I  am  glad  I  never  had  the  bloom  of 
my  adoration  of  him  rubbed  off  by  contemporary  sknden    I  can  think 
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«f  him  now  as  the  Doreforth  of  Mn.  IndibtUk*  «dbo  4hiMr  ftlHt  dbs- 
racter  from  John  Kemhle.  She  mmt^  I  «m  aovriBeecU  have  been  in 
love  with  him  ;  it  was  bsC  la  her  aatnre  to  hdp  it.  And  what  a  pic- 
ture dcawa  b^  her  dall  yegmpher,  Boaden^  of  the  Kemble  family, 
wiiLeut  Imeiwiag  itl  Mtb.  Siddons,  after  her  rejection  at  Dmry  Lane> 
^otifnlly  ironing  her  husband's  shirts ;  John  Kemble  studying  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood ;  and  herself— the 
''Simple  Story"  in  her  desk,  rejected  alto — ^presenting  a  singular 
Gompoand  of  literature  and  love^  romance  and  meanness^  beauty  and 
untidiness. 

I  had  heard  much  of  Mrs.  Siddons  firom  my  earliest  childhood. 
Some  sged  relations  of  mine  were  fond  of  talking  of  the  days  when 
St.  John's  Wood  was  a  wood,  and  when  Lisson  wove  was  a  grove. 
In  those  times,  there  was  an  old  Manor  House  in  St.  John's  Wood> 
which  the  usual  course  of  changes  in  this  mundane  state  had  reduced 
to  a  farm  house.  The  farmer,  or  his  wife,  let  off  s<»ne  of  the  rooms 
into  lodgings.  The  old  couple,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  apartments  during  the  summer  months  at  the  Manor 
House.  It  stood  quite  in  the  country,  and,  as  flute  would  have  it,  old 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemble,  the  parents  of  the  immortal  trio,  (for,  though 
last  and  least,  the  present  survivor  was  a  great  actor,  and  is  an  accom- 
plished man,)  had  lodgines  there  also.  I  have  heard  my  relations  say 
^-and  they  were  no  ormnary  judges — that  there  never  was  a  more 
perfect  gentleman  than  old  Mr.  Kemble ;  nor  a  finer  woman,  nor  a 
more  excellent  being  than  his  wife.    Both  were  singularlv  handsome. 

Mrs.  Siddons  had  by  that  time  given  up  ironing  her  husnand's  shirts, 
and  was  in  the  senith  of  her  fame  at  Dmry  Lane.  Her  proud  mother 
was  always  talking  of  "  Sally ;"  and  occasionally  the  magnincent  *'  Sally" 
swept  across  the  Manor  House  garden,  and  bowing  her  lofty  head, 
paid  fleeting  visits,  coming  in  her  own  carriage,  to  her  parents.  l^Irs. 
Kemble  was  very  desirous  of  shewing  "Stdly"  to  her  friends  and 
fellow-lodgers ;  day  after  day  she  promised  to  do  so ;  but  Mrs.  Siddons 
never  could  or  would  wait  for  the  display.  One  morning,  my  old  lady 
friend  heard  an  altercation  between  mother  and  daughter  on  that  very 
point.  Mrs.  Kemble  persisted.  ^'  Well  then,"  replied  the  haughty 
Sarah,  ''Madam,  I  wait  your  pleasure."  The  mother  retired,  and 
stationed  her  friend  in  the  hall,  where  she  could  see  the  immortal 
Sarah  returning.  In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Siddons  came  out,  preceding 
her  mother — a  feital  blemish  in  manners.  She  moved,  my  friend  said, 
as  if  ^e  would  scarcely  deign  to  touch  the  earth ;  and,  with  a  distant 
courtesy,  passed  on.  But  her  dress,  her  walk,  her  grand  beauty,  then 
in  its  prime,  were  long  the  theme  of  my  old  friend's  talk ;  while  the 
words  *'  Madam,  I  wait  your  pleasure,"  were  given  by  her  in  that 
deep,  distinct  tone  which  none  who  had  ever  heard  Mrs.  Siddons 
could  £ul  to  recognise. 

I  had  seen  that  splendid  specimen  of  humanity  in  her  principal 
characters,  when  it  was  mj  fortune  to  meet  with  her  once>  and  only 
onoe>  in  private.  Her  acting  had  left  that  grand  but  indefinite  im- 
pression on  mv  mind  which  the  dim  remembrance  of  a  solemn  cloister, 
€fr  the  awful  fall  of  an  avalanche,  would  make  upon  m v  memory ;  but 
I  could  neither  recal  nor  criticise  its  details.  I  recollect  seeing  her 
perform  Elvira  with  one  hand  bound  up  (from  a  cut  finger);  but  even 
with  onlv  one  arm,  her  action  was  perfect.  Under  a  very  dififbrent 
aspect  did  I  behold  her  in  the  year in  a  Leamington  ball-room. 
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Who  remembers  the  first  introdaction  of  quadrilles  in  place  of  coootrj- 
dances^  or,  as  they  began  to  be  called,  **  Kitchen*'  dances  ?  Alas !  I  do  : 
many  do,  if  they  would  own  it.  I  was  passing  through  Leamington, 
then  a  very  humble  and  much  despised  hair-sister  of  Cheltenham 
(fashion  united  to  h^pochondriacism,  their  common  parents,)  when  I  was 
enticed  into  attending  one  of  the  balls.  They  were  weekly  meetings, 
and  were  usually  indifferently  attended. 

There  was  an  admirable  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Leamington  in 
those  days.  I  fear  he  is  dead ; — could  he  die  ?  Could  anything  so 
polished,  and  so  perfect,  be  mortal  ?  He  had  the  blandest  smile,  the 
most  bewitching  teeth,  the  finest  legs,  an  incomparable  bow,  a  temper 
on  a  patent  principle,  and  mind  enough  to  acquit  himself  of  the  func- 
tions of  his  difficult  office.  He  was  handsome,  too,  had  been  in  the 
army,  walked  well,  and,  in  short,  displayed  the  perfection  of  all  out- 
ward graces. 

This  gentleman  was  standing  with  an  anxious,  embarrassed  face  as 
I  entered  the  ball-room.    The  first  set  of  quadrilles*— -that  set  which 

has  gone  on  as  if  by  a  spell  ever  since — was  just  formed.    Mr.  H 

had  had  some  trouble  in  making  it  up.     As  he  looked  at  the  dancers, ' 
and  wondered  how  **  some  would  get  through  it,"  his  attention  was 
called  away  to  a  party  just  entering  the  room.     I  noted  not  the  rest ; 

but  the  name  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  she  was  introduced  to  Mr.  H , 

arrested  my  gaze.  Mrs.  Siddons  appeared  then  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  Her  form  was  shorter  than  I  had  expected :  it  was  large  and 
heavy ;  but  her  walk  recalled  the  Catherine  of  Arrason,  as  I  remem- 
bered  her,  to  my  mind.  Her  fiBice  was — shall  I  acknowledge  it  ?— 
▼ery  plain ;  the  features,  which  I  had  heard  my  father  describe  as  (he 
knew  her  at  seventeen)  so  perfect,  were  magnified  and  marked  :  it 
was  a  caricature  of  beauty.  But  her  arm  had  still  its  roundness,  and 
her  manners  wore  a  sober  grace  suited  to  the  matron.  She  was  led  to 
the  top  of  the  room,  and  seated  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood—her natural  sphere.  And  then  b^an  the  quadrilles — the 
first  attempt  in  Leamington.  I  shall  never  forget  them.  The  ladies 
did  well ;  but  the  gentlemen  I — they  ran  against  each  other,  turned 
the  wrong  partners,  became  confused,  and  hot,  and  shamefaced,  and 
ended  in  a  total  mental  aberration.  Fancy  a  set  of  fox-hunters 
threading  their  way  through  La  Poule ! — fancy  the  Pastorale  I  The 
sitters-by  were  already  in  convulsions ;  when  a  little  man,  an  attorney 
of  the  neighbourhood,  came  forward  in  that  monologue  (what  else  can 
I  call  it?)  in  Pastorale.  He  ran,  he  capered,  he  pirouetted; — ^the 
creature  had  had  lessons.  I  turned  for  an  instant  to  look  at  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  the  story  of  the  boiled  beef  received  an  additional  illus- 
tration. She  langhed  until  she  cried.  The  tears  were  absolutely 
rolling  down  her  cheeks:  she  almost  went  into  hysterics,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  in  order  to  recover  her  composure.  After  this,  fancy 
seeing  her  in  Mrs.  Haller ! 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  troubles  of  her  life  in  its  noonday 
prime,  her  end  was  peace.  "Never,"  said  an  excellent  dergyman, 
who  had  read  to  her  and  visited  her  during  her  last  long  period  of 
decline  and  seclusion,  *'  never  did  I  attend  a  more  humble^  a  more 
hopeful  Christian  than  Mrs.  Siddons."  Noble  and  excellent  creatnre! 
»-whose  purity  no  circumstances  could  sully,  whose  greatness  no  pres- 
sure of  early  adversity  could  crush. 
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LAUD  YE  THB  MONKS  I 

BT  WILLIAM  JOVES. 

Laud  ye  the  monks  ! 

They  were  not  men  of  a  oraed  muetere. 

Who  frownM  on  minh,  and  forbade  good  cheer  • 

But  joyous  oft  were  the  brotherhood,  ' 

In  the  depths  of  their  sylran  solitude. 

The  ruin*d  abbey  hath  many  a  tale 

Of  their  gay  conceits  and  deep  wassail ; 

The  huge  hearth,  left  to  the  wreck  of  time 

Hath  echoed  of  erst  the  minstrel's  chime ;  * 

The  caves,  deq>oil*d  of  their  goodly  store,' 

Have  groanM  'neath  their  weight  in  days  of  yore ! 

Laud  ye  the  monks  ! 

The  wandYer  was  their  welooMe  guest, 
The  weary  found  in  their  mj  walls  rest ; 
The  poor  man  came,  and  they  scorn'd  him  not. 
For  rank  and  wealth  were  alike  forgot ; 
.    The  peasant  sat  at  the  plenteous  board 

With  the  pilgrim  knight  and  the  feudal  lord  ; 
The  feast  was  spread,  and  the  foaming  bowl 
Gave  freshened  fife  to  the  thirsty  soul ; 
Round  it  passM,  from  the  prince  to  the  hind. 
The  fathers  adding  their  greeting  kind  ! 

Laud  ye  the  monks ! 

Alany  a  blaaonM  scroll  doth  prove 

The  pains  thev  took  in  their  work  of  love  ; 

Many  a  missal  our  thoughts  engage 

With  scenes  and  deeds  of  a  bymne  age ; 

Many  a  hallowing  minster  still 

Attests  the  marvels  of  olden  skill ! 

The  broken  shaft,  or  the  altar  razed. 

The  mouldering  fane,  where  our  sires  have  praised. 

Are  beautiful,  even  amidst  decay. 

Blessing  the  men  who  have  passed  away  ! 

Laud  ye  the  monks  I 

For  they  were  friends  of  the  poor  and  weak. 
The  proud  man  came  to  their  footstool  meek. 
And  many  an  acre  broad  and  good 
Was  the  forfeit  paid  for  his  oiurUeas  mood  : — 
The  penance  hard,  and  the  peasant's  ban. 
Would  make  him  think  of  his  fellow-man ; 
The  mass  and  dirge  for  his  parting  soul 
Would  wring  for  the  needy  a  welcome  dole. 
The  cowl  bow'd  not  to  the  noble*s  crest, 
But  kings  would  yield  to  the  priest's  behcM  I 

Laud  ye  the  monks  ! 

Tranquil  and  sweet  was  monastic  Hie, 
Free  from  the  leaven  of  worldly  strife; 
The  desolate  found  a  shelter  there, 
A  home  secure  from  the  shafts  of  care  ! 
Many  a  heart  with  sorrow  riven 
Would  learn  to  dream  of  a  shadeless  heaven  1 
And  plenty  smiled  where  the  convent  rose. 
The  herald  of  love  and  deep  repose  ; 
The  only  spot  where  the  arts  gave  forth 
The  hope  of  a  glorious  age  to  earth  ! 
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OUTPOURINOa 

BY   D.  OAMTBB. 

LIBATION   THB   THIRD, 

Prirate  theatricals.— Mathewt*t  enthusiasm.— Littoa^  tang  frwd, — Their  playinf^ 
together. Mathews  and  Little  Fanny. — First  representation  of  <^  The  Sleep- 
walker.**— Mr.  Oakley. — His  liberality. — His  mystifying  Thompson. — SLemUe. 
— Incledon. — Sewing  up  the  Governor. — Gooke*B  compelling  Incledon  to  sing 
<<  The  Storm.** — Whimsical  instance  of  the  latter*s  jealousy  of  Braham. — Sheri- 
dan. —  His  anomalies. —  *«The  School  for  Scandal.'* — Pizarro. — Elliston — His 
tact— His  egotism— His  skill  as  a  Manager  —  His  intemperance. — ^^  Oeorge 
BamwelL** — Harry  Harris.— His  pugilism.— Murray :  ludicrous  Anecdote. 

I  HAVB  said  Mathews  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art.  Boaden  has 
happily  seized  on  this  characteristic  In  his  picture  of  '^  An  Author 
reaaing  his  Piece  in  the  Green  Room/'  he  has  represented  Mathews 
in  the  act  of  applauding  what  the  rest  of  the  performers  listen  to  with 
professional  inoifference.  I  saw  ''  this  ruling  passion "  strongly  de- 
veloped one  evening  at  the  private  theatricals  in  Tavistock  Place. 
The  play  was  "  Measure  for  Measure ;"  Angela,  Mr.  Oakley  ;  Lucio, 
Mr.  Britton  ;  Isabella,  Miss  S.  Booths  a  charming  little  actress,  then 
in  her  zenith.  Mathews  and  Listen  were  hoth  present.  The  latter 
looked  on  with  a  most  lugubrious  aspect^  wishing  himself,  no  doubt, 
anywhere  else,  as  most  professionals  under  similar  circumstances 
would;  but  Mathews>  he  was  all  life  —  animation.  I  questicm  if  he 
did  not  enjoy  the  performance  more  than  any  other  person.  He  took 
an  interest  in  everything,  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  business  c^ 
the  evening,  and  invariably  led  the  applause.  Listen  applauded  too ; 
*-but  Listen  was  a  sly  dog>  a  wicked  wit.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  to  perfection. 

Pardon  me,  dear  Liston,  should  this  meet  your  eye.  But  you  were 
not  always  the  grave,  serious  gentleman  you  now  are. 

Oh  !  it  was  glorious,  exquisite,  to  see  these  two  highly-gifted  sons 
of  Momus  in  one  of  Hook's,  or  one  of  Kenny's  farces.  Thev  rushed 
into  their  parts  to  their  very  fineers'  ends.  It  was  a  labour  of  love,  an 
intellectual  gladiatorship,  in  which  they  luxuriated  with  a  zest  and  an 
abandon  inconceivable  in  these  water-drinking  days.  This  ''keen 
encounter  of  their  wits "  elicited  a  thousand  whimsical  conceits,  a 
thousand  humorous  unpremeditated  sallies.  Liston  !  dear  Listen !  it 
must  be  confessed  you  sometimes  took  strange  liberties ; — ah,  but  then 
it  was  ,yoii,  you  know,  and  we  were  always  the  gainers  by  it. 

Mathews  was  exceeding  wrath  at  the  liberties  the  press  took  with 
him.  One  day  he  met  an  American  gentleman  as  he  was  driving  in 
from  Hampstead.  "  Dear  me  !  is  this  you,  Mr.  Mathews  ?"  exclaimed 
the  latter ;  "  why,  you  're  the  last  person  I  expected  to-  see !" — **  In- 
deed !  why  so  ?" — ''  Because  I  've  just  read  your  death  in  the  news- 
paper."—-'' What !  those  infernal  penny-a-uners  have  been  at  me 
again,  have  they  ?  I  '11  tell  you  how  they  do  it.  You  don't  under- 
stand these  thm^.  *  Want  six  lines  for  the  end  of  this  column,' 
shouts  the  compositor  down  his  d— d  trumpet.    '  Will  a  murder  do?' 
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bawls  a  penny-a-Uner.  '  No  f— '  Then  kiU  Maikews  / '  So  I  'm  kill- 
ed I  Ha,  ha  1  mast  be  a  evned  ooward  to  dBe  so  many  deaths,  eh  ? 
Good  mornins !" 

Mathews  Scquently  dined  in  TaWstock  Pkce.  A  congeniality  of 
tastes  -—  for  both  were  devoted  ffliaksperians — led  to  an  intimacy  be- 
tween Mr.  Oakley  and  oar  great  monologist,  which  only  terminated 
with  the  death  m  the  latter.  Like  Pope,  Mathews  was  extremely 
partial  to  little  Fanny,  whose  naive  surprise  at  his  yentriloquism 
hi^y  amused  him.  Placing  Fanny  on  one  knee,  his  handkerchief 
twisted  up  into  a  doll  occupying  the  other,  Mathews  would  throw  his 
▼olce  into  the  latter,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  child,  who,  after 
staring  at  the  doll,  and  then  at  Mathews,  would  exclaim,  "  Why,  it 
don't  talk,  does  it?" 

Mr.  Oakley,  with  a  large  party,  occupied  one  of  the  stage  boxes,  the 
first  night  Mathews  play^  Somnio,*  in  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
pKopular.  Gradually  approaching  the  box  in  the  course  of  his  imita- 
tions, he  suddenly  turned  to  his  friend,  and  fixing  his  eye  on  him, 
exclaimed,  from  <' The  Jealous  Wife,"  ''Oh,  Mr.  Oakley!  is  that 
you  ?"    The  latter's  confusion  may  be  imagined. 

Perhaps  no  individual  is  more  to  be  envied  than  an  English  gentle- 
man,  of  cultivated  mind,  domestic  habits,  high  moral  feeling,  and 
refined  tastes,  whose  position  exempts  him  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
forming to  fuhionable  observances,  yet  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  select 
his  own  associates,  and  indulge  in  pursuits  most  congenial  to  his  in- 
clinations. In  all  respects  my  friend  Oakley  was  this  enviable  indivi- 
dual.t  He  dedicated  bis  leisure  hours  wholly  to  his  family,  his  ease, 
literature,  and  the  society  of  a  few  friends  distinguished  chiefly  for 
their  talents  and  aoauirements.  He  was  a  munificent  patron,  consi- 
dering his  means.  When  "  All  the  Talents"  deprived  the  elder  Dib- 
din  of  his  pension,  Mr.  Oaklev  set  a  subscription  on  foot  for  the  relief 
of  this  veteran  vocalist,  heading  it  with  a  donation  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  Mr.  Oakley  not  only  possessed  a  strong  feeling  for  the  arts, 
but  was  no  contemptible  artist  himself.  A  picture  by  Thompson, 
which  that  artist  considered  his  masterpiece,  hung  over  the  mantel- 
piece in  Mr.  Oakley's  dining-room.  One  evening,  as  these  gentle- 
men sat  over  their  Falernian,  Mr.  Oakley,  to  Thompson's  great  aston- 
ishment, began  abusing  this  performance. 

*'  Why,  what 's  the  matter  with  it  ?"  said  the  artist,  starting  up, 
and  throwing  the  light  on  the  picture. 

"  Oh,  I  'm  dissatisfied  with  it  altogether,"  replied  Mr.  Oakley. 
*'  That  arm  there 's  out  of  drawing ;  those  shadows  are  too  opaque ; 
and  as  for  the  colouring — ** 

"  Well !"  interrupted  Thompson,  with  great  energy,  "  if  that  arm 's 
out  of  drawing,  Mr.  Oakley,  1  'm •  I  The  shadows  too,  if  any- 
thing, are  too  transparent;  and  here  —  only  look,  only  look !  Why, 
my  good  sir !  what  the  devil  would  you  have  ?  why,  the  colouring 
looks  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  put  on  only  ten  days  ago !" 

*'  Yes,  that 's  about  the  time,"  said  Mr.  Oakley,  sipping  his  wine. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  the  astonished  artist. 

•  lu  «  The  Sleep-walker." 

t  The  LUerary  Gcureite  of  Saturday,  April  the  27th,  1844,  contains  a  notice  of 
**  this  gentleman  of  the  good  old  £ngUsh  etchool,**  who  died  at  his  house  in  Sloane 
Street,  on  the  19th  of  that  month.  Mr.  Oakley  was  a  member  of  the  Athenieum, 
and  many  years  auditor  of  Drury  Lane. 
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'•  Simply  >  thai  wm  've  been  praufing  a  copy  by  wuf self  all  this  time!" 
Mr.  Oaluey  had  a  mortal  aversioD  to  every  species  of  affectation  or 
dandyism.  One  evening  he  was  examining  one  of  Erat's  new  harps, 
at  a  friend's,  when  a  compound  of  these  obnoxious  qualities  lounging 
up»  drawled  out,  ^'A  fine  harp  that-a  —  an  Erard-a,  I  perceive  1" — 
**  No-a,"  replied  Mr.  Oakley,  aoopting  his  drawl,  "  that 's  an  Erai-^L !" 
This  gentleman  is  author  of  **  Selections  from  Shakspeare,"  which 
he  dedicated  to  Mrs*  Siddons,  of  whom,  and  her  brother  John,  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer.  This  latter's  convivial  propensities  are  well 
known.     He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  carry  off  a  greater 

Quantity  of  wine  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  which  excited  Inele-r 
on's  jealousy  so  much,  thiat  he  invited  the  tragedian  to  dinner,  for  tiM 
purpose  of  deciding  which  was  the  better  man. 

^^  We  *U  tesoh  70a  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart !  ** 

exclaimed  Incledon,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed.  Accordingly 
burgundy  was  the  word  for  eight  whole  hours  by  Shrewsbury  dock. 
Day  dawned,  cocks  crew :  still  the  representative  of  Macbeth  scorned 
V>cry 

''Hold!  enough!*' 

The  vocalist  became  anxious.    Strong  internal  evidence  ooavtoced 
him  he  could  not  sustain  the  contest  much  longer. 
-   "  Half -pint  bumpers  1"  he  vociferated  wildly. 

«« Lay  on,  Macduff!" 

cried  John,  heroically,  holding  out  his  tumbler,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  drained  than  he  fell  under  the  table. 

*<  Be-e-e^low  I "  sang  Incledon,  in  triumph ;  then  seizing  one  of  the 
candles,  he  staggered  off,  exclaiming,  "  Sewed  up  tl^  Governor, 
by— I" 

But  there  is  ''in  the  lowest  depths  a  lower  still."  Incledon  was  no 
match  for  Cooke.  One  night  these  two  worthies,  after  performing  at 
the  Richmond  Theatre,  returned  to  the  Castle  Hotel  to  sup.  One  -^ 
two  boomed  from  the  old  church  tower.     Incledon  rose  to  retire. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  manl  sit  ye  down,  Charley  T  said  Cooke;  "we'll 
have  another  bottle." 

"  No,  no,  not  to-night,  my  dear  fellow ;  not  to-night,"  persisted  In- 
cledon :  "  it  *s  late.  Besides,  I  Ve  to  sing  before  the  King,  and  ike 
Queen,  you  know,  to-morrow  night  at  Covent  Garden  The-o-torr,  and 
I  must  be  careful  of  my  voice." 

"  Phoo  1  phoo  !  sit  ye  down,  man ;  sit  ye  down  —  another  bottle." 

"  No,  no,  not  to-night ;  not  to-night,  my  dear  boy.  I  tell  you  I  've 
to  sing  before  the  King,  and  the  Queen,  and  all  the  maids  of  honourr, 
and  — " 

"  Well,  sing  me  '  The  Storm  ;'  sing  me  '  The  Storm*  before  you 
go,  my  bully  boy  I"  urged  Cooke,  who  dureaded  being  left  alone. 

"  No,  no,  not  to-night ;  not  to-night.     I  really  — " 

'*  You  MhaU,  though ;  you  shall  sing  me  '  The  Storm '  before  mom* 
ingi  Charley !"  said  Co^e ;  and  Incledon  retired. 

He  had  not  been  asleep  long  when  he  was  seised  by  two  constables. 

"  What  d'  ye  mean,  ye  rasods  ?"  cried  Incledon,  struggling. 
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"  Yen  'd  better  come  qnietly,  Mu*ter  Smith,"  said  the  Conatabl^ 
en-^hef,  giving  him  a  shake. 

"  Muster  Smith  I" 

"  Ajr,  you  see  we  knows  you,  so  it 's  no  use  your  kicking  ub  a  bob- 
bery.  Bless  you !  we  knows  all  about  that  bit  o/  business  on  the  green 
yonder,  when  you  and  your  pals  there  robbed  that  'ere  poor  'oman  ef 
her  bundle,  and  -^" 

**  Robbed  !  pals  I  bandied  iterated  the  astonished  vocalist:  "  why, 
I  'm  Charles  Ineledon^-Chaiies  lacledoo,  thb  Nativm  Mblodist,  ye 
rascals  f  I  've  to  sing  before  the  King,  and  the  Queen,  and  all  ike 
maids  o#  honour,  to-morrow  night  at  Covent  Garden  The-a-torr !— «y, 
by  •—  I  'sus !  so  I  '11  trouble  you  to  take  your  knuckles  out  of  my 
throat,  and  not  spoil  my  voice  by  your  violence/' 

"  I  tell  you  that  gammon  won't  pass  with  me  f"  cried  the  Constable, 
clutching  him  still  tighter;  ''so  come  along;  put  on  your  toggery  this 
instant,  or — " 

"  I  ten  yon  I'm  Charles  Incledon!"  persisted  the  enraged  vocalist. 
'*  There's  ray  friend  Cooke ;  the  great  GFeoige  Frederick ;  he 's  now 
in  the  house ;  we  'U  call  him,  ancid  — " 

''  Muster  Cooke  !  why,  that  *#  the  genelman  as  informed  against  you, 
Howsommever,  if  you  're  Charles  Incledon,  you  know,  you  can  sini? 
'The  Storm.'" 

The  word  storm  recalled  Incledon  from  the  stupor  Cooke's  perfidy 
had  thrown  him  into. 

"  Sing  '  The  Storm' !"  repeated  he  indignantly;  "  here  I  stand  aside, 
ye  rascals ;  give  me  room,  and  I  '11  soon  show  you  whether  I  can  sing 
'  The  Storm '  or  not." 

And  clearing  his  pipes,  Incledon  went  through  this  celebrated  ditty 
in  his  best  style,  at  the  coaelusion  of  which  Cooke  thrust  his  bead  from 
behind  the  curtain,  and  sayinff,  "  /  toid  you  you  should  sing  me  '  Tira 
Stobm  '  be/ore  morning,  Charley,"  left  him  to  his  repose. 

Incledon  might  well  be  careful  of  his  vdce— the  finest  that  an  Enelish 
singer  ever  boasted  of,  particularly  in  the  lower  notes.  Neverthdess, 
in  spite  of  an  occasional  iatness,  Braham  surpassed  Incledon,  or  per- 
haps any  other  vocalist  our  stage  has  ever  produced.  His  supmor 
science,  taste,  spirit,  feeling,  and  more  than  all,  expression,  placed — 
nay,  wonderful  to  say,  still  places  him,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
sixty  years,  at  the  head  of  the  English  school.  A  strong  jealousy  sub- 
sisted between  these  two  sinsers.  The  very  sight  of  his  more  popular 
rival  was  wormwood  to  Incledon.  One  morning  this  latter  ana  Power 
were  breakfasting  with  Strut  at  Brighton,  when  Braham  dropped  in. 
Incledon  sat  sullenly  discussing  his  prawns  and  bohea;  and  M^en 
breakfieist  was  over,  took  Power^s  arm,  and  led  him  down  to  the  beach. 
Here  they  walked  in  silence,  until  Incledon,  suddenly  disenf^ng  his 
arm,  uplifted  his  hands  over  the  waters,  and  peeled  forth,  "  The  Lord 
Jehovah  !  "  at  the  fall  extent  of  his  magnificent  voice.  "  There !"  ex- 
claimed he,  triumphantly,  "let  the  little  Jew-boy  do  that !" 

And  omit  we,  in  this  our  catalogue  of  convivialists,  immortal  Brius- 
ley,  who  to  the  graces  of  Anacreon  united  the  eloquence  of  Marcus 
Tollius,  with  the  voluptuousness  of  Petrontus,  and  the  improvidence 
of  Alcibiades?  Bacchus — Momus — Mercury  forbid!  What  a  com- 
pound I  what  an  anomaly !  We  feel  at  a  loss  which  to  wonder  at 
most,  Sheridan's  talents  or  his  indolence,  his  procrastination  or  his 
enei^es ;  the  recklessness  with  which  he  plunged  into  difficulties,  or 
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his  dexterity  in  getting  <mt  of  them.  His  politieal  conduct  appears 
even  more  enigmatical^  for^  with  a  total  want  of  principle  in  private, 
as  a  pnblic  man,  wonderful  to  say,  Sheridan  stands,  literally,  sine 
maculd  I  rising  in  this  superior  to  Mirabeau,  whom,  in  some  respects, 
he .  resembled.  **  It  is  easy  for  t^ou  to  plume  yourselves  on  your  con- 
sistency, gentlemen,"  said  the  ex-Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  bitterly,  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  other  wealthy  colleagues,  on  resigning  office, 
"  but  mine  is  ruin  to  me."  And  so  it  was.  Yet  the  man  Who  made 
no  scruple  in  swindling  a  tradesman,  never  swerved  from  his  political 
integrity.  Had  he  no  inducement?  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  this 
possible.  So  low  was  Sheridan's  credit  when  he  lived  near  Dorking, 
that  his  butcher  absolutely  galloped  over,  and  seized  a  leg  of  mutton 
in  the  pot,  because  it  had  not  been  paid  for  on  delivery.  Like  Man- 
chester, his  '*  School  for  Scandal "  is  "  a  great  exploit."  There  is  a 
brilliancy,  a  polish,  an  air  of  refinement  in  this  celebrated  composition, 
which  invests  it  with  a  charm  that  is  indescribable,  and  which  no 
other  comedy  in  our  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  language,  possesses. 
Nor  is  the  interest  it  inspires  less  peculiar  and  delightful.  We  in- 
stantly place  the  Surface  *  family  on  the  list  of  our  acquaintances ;  nor 
do  we  ever  strike  them  off  again.  Moore,  in  publishing  all  the  manu- 
scripts relating  to  this  extraordinary  production,  has  enabled  us  to 
trace  it,  step  by  step,  through  all  its  modifications  and  changes,  from 
the  first  crude  conceptions  of  the  author,  down  to  his  last  finishing 
touches  —  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  the  history  of  literature 
presents.  Contrast  this  elaboration  of  finish  with  the  hasty,  imperfect 
version  of  *'  Pizarro,"  by  the  same  author.  It  is  an  absolute  and  well- 
authenticated  fact,  that  when  the  curtain  drew  up  the  first  night 
this  play  was  performed,  Sheridan  was  actually  arranging  the  last  act 
in  one  of  the  dressing  rooms.  Mr.  S.  Russel,  who  played  the  SentineU 
himself  assured  me,  that  when  he  came  to  the  theatre  to  dress,  he  had 
not  even  seen  his  part  I  f  Mrs.  Siddons  received  Elvira's  concluding 
speech  wet  from  the  author's  pen  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act. 
The  tag,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  was  sent  about  the  same  time  to 
Powell,  who  performed  Alalaba.  This  latter,  who  was  what  is  called 
a  slow  study,  instantly  ran  up  to  Sheridan  in  a  great  fright,  and  repre* 
sented  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  getting  the  words  into  his  head 
in  time  to  speak  them.  '^  Well,  well,"  said  John  Kemble,  who  was 
standing  by,  "  we  must  do  without  the  tag."  Accordingly,  the  play 
concluded  as  it  now  stands.  But  Sheridan  was  ever  anomalous,  ever 
in  extremes ;  and  his  sceptre  descended  to  one  who,  in  many  partica- 
lars,  resembled  him, 

Elliston  ! — what  pleasurable  associations  arise  with  that  name ! — 
the  laughing  eye — the  jocund  smile — the  courtly  ease — the  buoyant 
gaiety — the  untiring  spirit — ^the  broad  rich  tones  f— who  that  remem- 
bers these  can  forget  Elliston  I  He  presented  a  rare  union  of  the  re- 
quisites indispensable  to  form  that  most  difficult  of  all  stage  assump- 

*  The  custom  of  making  names  exponents  of  characters  has  here  led  Sheridan 
into  an  absurdity.  The  Surfaces  are,  no  doubt,  indebted  to  Joseph  for  this  designa- 
tion, which  is  a  downright  libel,  as  far  as  Charles  and  Oid  Noll  are  concerned. 

t  This  is  literally  true.  "  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  RusseV*  my  part  was  pwr- 
poselff  withheld,  Mr.  Sheridan  knew  I  was  a  quick  studier.  He  also  knew  I  should 
have  thrown  up  the  part  if  I  had  had  it  in  time  to  have  done  so.  But  I  was  a 
rising  actor ;  it  was  of  importance  to  have  mv  name  in  the  bills,  as  it  materially 
strengthened  the  cast.  Thus,  though  I  was  told  at  every  rehearsal  what  I  had  to 
do,  I  could  never  find  out  what  I  had  to  say,^* 
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tioDB,  a  fine  gentleman.  Off  the  8tage>  too,  who  ooold  be  more  ooiurteoaB» 
more  considerate^  more  fascinating !  Who  ever  boasted  a  nicer  tact,  a 
finer  perception  of  what  wonld  be  most  gratifying,  most  satisfiustorr* 
moet  consolatory,  to  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  ?  Who  conid 
employ  these  rare  qualifications  with  so  much  effect  when  he  chose  9 
It  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  be  refused  a  request  by  Elliston.  The 
manner  in  which  he  conveyed  a  negative  impressed  you  with  an  idea 
that  he  was  conferring  a  favour  on  you :  it  was  the  sting  of  the  bee 
drowned  in  its  h<mey.  With  what  seeming  sympathy  he  condoled 
with  you !— with  what  affectionate  fervour  he  squeesed  your  hand  1— 
the  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes  as  he  toc^  leave  of  you— you  felt  he  was 
the  sinoerest  friend  you  had,  and  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to 
serve  him.  True,  this  was  all  manner — true,  he  did  not  care  five 
furthings  for  you  i  He  would  have  heard  of  your  death  without  emo- 
tion ;  still  you  were  indebted  to  him  for  his  consideration ;  it  pleased, 
it  ccmsoled,  it  soothed  you ;  it  beguiled  you  of  your  disappmntment, 
reconciled  you  to  the  fulure  of  your  hopes,  and,  more  than  all,  poured 
a  balm  on  your  wounded  vanity. 

Elliston  Mras  the  vainest  of  theatrical  potentates.  It  was  rich  to  see 
the  great  Robert  William  in  one  of  his  grandiose  humours.  No  one 
eould  be  more  ludicrously  pompous,  more  maudlinly  dignified,  more 
bombastically  imperious: — it  was  Aranza  metamorphosed  into  the 
mock  Duke.  He  was  the  most  absolute  of  autocrats.  ^*  Qet  off  my 
benches,  sir ! "  he  would  exclaim  to  some  tyro  in  the  pit,  in  the  middle 
of  his  performance.  He  felt  in  the  climax  of  his  glory  when  address- 
ine  an  audience,  which  he  sought  every  opportunity  of  doing,  to  the 
iniinite  amusement  of  the  box-lobby  lounger  and  ^'  half-price  derk," 
who  made  a  nightlv  practice  of  calling  upon  Elliston  for  a  speech  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  piece,  when  his  egotism  proved  most  di- 
verting. 

Eiluton  was  an  excellent  manager,  shrewd,  bustling,  inde&tigable, 
fertile  in  expedients,  a  thorough  adept  in  the  art  of  puffing,  and  could 
gull  an  audience  to  p^ection.  I^itterly,  his  habits  were  anything  but 
respectable.    He 

^'  Put  an  enemy  into  his  mouth  that  stole  away  his  brains,*' 

until  it  became  his  "  custom,"  not  only  **  of  an  afternoon,"  but  at  all 
times.  He  was  once  sent  up  to  London  by  coach,  quite  insensible, 
with  the  following  label  on  his  button  ;'^"  Robert  JVilUam  EUUton. — 
To  be  delivered  at  Stratford  Place  imtnediately." 

£llbton  was  once  playing  George  Bamweu  in  the  country.  The 
fifth  act  had  begun,  but  there  was  no  Uncle. 

''  Here  !  get  on  a  black  coat,  Scott,"  cried  Elliston  to  an  old  sailor 
who  worked  the  flies ;  '*  you  must  go  on  for  the  Uncle." 

'*  Me,  sir  ?  Lord,  sir,  1  never  was  on  the  stage  in  all  my  life ! "  said 
the  man,  frightened  out  of  his  wits.  Besides,  I  don't  know  a  word  of 
the  Mrt,  and — " 

''No  matter!"  interrupted  Elliston;  ''get  your  coat  on— ^uick. 
1 11  speak  all  vour  speeches  for  you,"  —  which  he  did,  prefacing  each 
with  — "Stop!  I  know  what  you  are  about  to  say,  my  venerable 
relative.  You  were  about  to  observe  so  and  so;"  or,  "Ah!  your  eye 
speaks.     It  says,"  &c  &c,  and  so  forth. 

Elliston  read  incomparably.  I  attribute  the  £ulure  of  so  many  new 
pieces  during  his  management  to  his  excellence  in  this  particular.    He 
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infoaed  to  miioli  spirit  and  so  mach  hamoar  into  the  fneoes  ht  read  in 
the  ffreenrooniy  that  neither  he  himself^  nor  those  who  heard  him,  had 
any  idea  how  vapid  many  of  these  were>  until  the  hisses  of  the  andieace 
rauier  disagreeably  convinced  them  of  it.  Like  Mathews,  £llisioa 
was  an  enthosiast  in  his  art>  and  liberally  encouraged  talent  whenever 
he  had  it  in  his  power. 

Harry  Harris^  the  rival  manager,  boasted  much  proficiency  in  the 
fistic  art,-*«  fact  not  deduciUe  either  fi'ora  his  manners  or  appearance ; 
lor,  though  Btronff  and  well-knit,  his  voice  was  effMainate,  while  his 
dress  smacked  of  dandyism.  One  morning,  as  he  was  |Hckk^  his  way 
westward,  a  carter  splashed  him.  The  manager  remonstrated.  The 
carter  grew  insdent,  and,  on  Harris's  calling  him  "  a  rascal,"  lashed  the 
latter's  light  silk  pantaloons  with  his  long  dirty  whip,  until,  to  use  the 
manager's  own  expression,  ''  he  had  made  a  perfect  zebra  of  him/* 
*'  Stop  a  minute»  fellow  1 "  lisped  Harris ;  and,  going  into  a  shop,  he 
very  deliberately  divested  himsdf  of  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  nedcdoth, 
and  vetujning,  gave  the  carter,  to  his  great  astonishment,  a  Uirashina; 
Harris  was  very  intimate  with  Moore,  the  hotter,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent judge  of  what  would  succeed  on  the  stage.  Harris  submitted 
most  of  the  pieces  sent  to  Covent  Garden  theatre  to  Moore's  pwnsal. 
In  those  days  dramatists  were  at  a  ptemium.  Morton  and  Colman 
regularly  received  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  first  piece. 

Murray,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  belonged  at  this  time  t» 
Harry  Harris's  compsny.  One  night  this  actor  played  the  Ghati  in 
^  Hamlet."  As  a  considerable  interval  occurs  before  the  apparition 
makes  its  second  appearance,  Murray  threw  off  his  ghostly  gear  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  first  scene,  and  slipped  over  to  some  brother  conwves, 
who  were  enioying  themselves  at  tne  OarridL's  Head.  Here  the  mi- 
nutes passed  so  pleasantly,  that  Murray,  on  consulting  his  watch, 
found  he  had  overstayed  his  time.  He  had  barely  time  to  return  to 
the  theatre,  throw  on  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  don  tne  upper  portion  of 
his  ghostly  attire,  and  caution  the  carpenters  to  wind  liim  cmly  half 
way  up,  when  his  cue  was  given.  These  latter,  however,  either  mia- 
taking  his  directions,  or  for  the  ioke's  sake,  wound  the  trap  up,  aa 
usual,  to  the  level  of  the  tiage,  exhibiting  to  the  astonished  audience 
the  GhoH  of  Hamlet'*  father  accoutred  in  a  hdmet,  cuirass,  nankeen^ 
inexpressibles,  and  a  pair  of  top-boots!  Murray  had  formerly  been  in 
the  navy.  He  was  accustomed  to  draw  a  long  bow.  When  Bacchi 
plenus,  he  would  strike  his  fist  upon  the  Uble  and  say«  "  Yes,  sir,  in 
that  engagement  I  lost  this  right  arm  I " 
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SONG  TO  THE  GOD  OF  WINE. 

BT  C.  BAmTUCT  LAVOHOKXB. 

CoMC  akmg,  oome  akMiff,  to  th«  Toioe  of  our  •ongy 
And  litl  to  our  carol  the  Tintant-iiiglit  long ! 
Tho  maid  will  be  there  with  her  brif^t  ioiuif  hair, 
And  the  pard  aad  the  tfeo  will  soon  quit  their  lair ; 
And  the  tiger  ai  weU  will  bow  to  thy  tpell. 
And  eroQoh  at  thy  fbet  in  oar  riolet  deO ; 
And  aU  that  U  beanteoot,  and  briUiant,  and  gay. 
Will  greet  the,  Ptilu  I    Oocne  away  t  eome  away ! 
Then  ill,  ftll,  fill  to  him  etUl, 
By  the  lentiik  eopee,  and  the  Tine-eorer^  hin, 
The  iweet  Hly  beds,  and  the  dancing  rUl,— 
Pill,  fill! 

Let  the  smilei  oi  thy  face,  with  tiieir  wild  lovely  grace, 
Catt  Joy  and  contentment  on  aU  in  the  place ; 
Let  Uie  vineyard  be  blest  where  thoa  takest  thy  rest, 
And  the  corn-field  and  garden  thy  foot  may  hare  prett ; 
Come,  Ood  of  the  Wine,  with  the  aspect  divine, 
And  Helios  himself  wUl  forget  how  to  shine ; 
Cooae,  sport  with  us  here  *neath  the  welkin  so  dear. 
And  Sdene  will  soon  jQt  her  Latinian  fere, 
And  fly  to  ns  here,  and  fly  to  us  here. 
Then  fill,  fill,  fill  to  him  still. 
By  the  lentisk  copee,  and  the  yiae-cover'd  hiD, 
The  sweet  Uly  beds,  and  the  dandng  rill,— 
Fi]l,fiU! 

Greatest,  omnipotent,  mightiest  power  I 
This  is  ^e  memeat,  this  is  the  hoor,^ 
Visit  thy  son  in  his  own  Chian  bower. 
Where,  erown'd  with  the  myrtle,  and  ivy,  and  vine. 
He  holdeth  high  rites  to  the  God  of  the  Wine ; 
Revel,  and  song,  and  proud  festive  glee, 
Such  as  is  meet  for  ii  god  like  thee. 
Then  leave  the  ditfs  on  the  Naadan  strand. 
And  Mess  with  thy  prosenoe  Oenoploa's  land ! 
Then  fiU,  fill,  fill  to  him  still, 
By  the  lentisk  copse,  and  the  vine-oover*d  hiD, 
The  sweet  Hly  beds,  and  the  dancing  rOl,— 
Fi]],fiUl 
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CHRISTENING  THE  VILLA. 

"HuBBiNS,  IJ,  High  Street,"  was  the  most  prosperous  grocer  in 
• ,  if  we  might  judge  from  the  consignments  he 


the  town  of  S        ,  «      -     ^ 

weekly  received^  of  which  he  made  no  secret,  but  advertised  them 
to  all  the  town.  He  sold  more  tea  than  could  be  consumed  by  the 
whole  county  of  Lancaster.  He  was,  indeed,  a  new-light  grocer  ; 
none  of  your  slow-and-sure  family-trade  men ;  he  was  a  go- with- 
the-spirit-of-the-age  man  ;  the  old-fashioned  maxim  about  good  wine 
needmg  no  bush  had  no  influence  upon  him.  He  was  a  liberal^ 
and  professed  to  give  the  good  wine,  and  the  bush  also. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Hubbins  had  been  troubled  with  an  occa- 
sional attack  of  bill-fever;  but  his  attacks  had  become  less  and 
less  frequent,  until  he  had  now  entirely  shaken  them  off.  Mr. 
Hubbins  had  been  relieved  by  copious  printing.  When  the  fit  was 
upon  him  the  strongest,  the  more  he  printed.  He  brought  hand- 
bills and  posting-bills  to  bear,  with  potent  influence,  upon  bills  of 
exchange.  The  more  he  promised  to  pay  to  his  debtors;  the  more 
he  promised  to  sell  to  his  customers;  until  in  the  public  mind, 
through  the  public  eye,  the  words  ''Hubbins,  l^^  High  Strbbt/' 
and  '*  Grocbby,'*  became  a  concrete  unity  ;  and  "  Hubbins  "  always 
came  before  ''Grocery,"  and  "  Grocery  "  always  followed  Hubbins 
in  the  imagination  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  great 

town  of  S .     The  ultiipate  effect  of  all  which  was  seen  in  Hub- 

bins's  brimming  till. 

Mr.  Hubbins  was  a  great  favourite  with  Adolphus  Smooth,  Esq., 
the  manager  of  the  Union  Banking  Company.  Mr.  Smooth  had  an 
objection  to  have  the  notes  of  the  bank  at  home ;  or  the  gold  of  the 
bank  from  home.  Two  classes  of  his  customers  were,  therefore,  al- 
ways in  favour  with  Mr.  Smooth.  First,  those  millers  and  maltsters 
who  paid  the  notes  which  the  bank  issued  to  farmers,  to  be  locked 
in  a  strong  box  until  rent- day ;  and,  secondly,  those  shopkeepers 
who  brought  back  on  a  Monday  morning  the  hard  cash  which  had 
been  paid  over  the  bank  counter  for  manufacturers'  wages  on  the 
Saturday  before.  Heretofore  Mr.  Hubbins  had  been  what  is  some- 
times  rudely  called,  under  the  thumb  of  the  bank.  It  had,  in  fact, 
often  happened  that,  to  avoid  a  paroxysm  of  the  bill-fever,  Mr. 
Smooth  had  administered  temporarv  relief.  Afler  that,  for  a  long 
time  the  balance  had  passed  from  right  to  left  of  the  bank  ledger,  as 
bills  Were  advised,  or  receipts  came  in,  regular  as  the  oscillations  of 
a  pendulum  ;  but  for  some  time  past  it  had  remained  on  the  credit 
side.     Mr.  Hubbins  had  now  nine  hundred  pounds  in  the  bank ! 

Although  prospectuses  of  joint-stock  companies  to  do  everything 
by  steam  and  Indian-rubber,  and  make  fortunes  at  a  railway  pace, 
were  bestrewed  upon  the  bank  counter ;  although  plans  of  building- 
lots  of  various  colours,  with  imaginary  crescents  regularly  built, 
fountains  in  full  play,  and  trees  of  half  a  century's  growth,  adorned 
the  walls,  Mr.  Hubbins  had  shewn  no  disposition  to  speculate.  This 
was  a  state  of  things  of  which  Mr.  Smooth  did  not  entirely  approve. 
The  Union  was  not  the  only  joint-stock  bank  in  the  neighbouroood ; 
and,  as  long  as  Mr.  Hubbins  had  such  a  balance  at  his  disposal,  he 
was  open  to  the  temptations  which  any  rival  establishment  mi^t 
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hold  oat.    Like  a  good  manager^  Mr.  Smooth  took  luch  precaationi 
as  were  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

One  Monday  mormng  Huhbins  walked  into  the  bank^  with  his 
red  canvas-bag  heavier  than  usuaL  He  had  placed  it  upon  the 
counter,  with  a  duodecimo  bound  in  parchment,  and  marked  *'  F.  fo. 
157,"  by  its  side ;  and  was  looking  round  with  an  air  so  full  of  self- 
importance,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  bank  alone  prevented  its 
heightening  into  a  swagger,  when  Mr.  Smooth  raised  ms  head  above 
the  green  curtain  which  surrounded  his  desk. 

Mr.  Smooth  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  bank-msnager.— pale  and 
thoughtful,  —  a  mixture  of  solemnity  and  cunning,  — >•  the  Jesuit  of 
commerce.  Upon  dose  examination  it  was  found  to  be  a  mock  so- 
lemnity, which  came  from  dealing  with  large  items  not  his  own  ; 
whilst  his  cunning  was  the  result  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
everybody's  business,  and  his  habit  of  sitting  "  each  day  from  ten 
until  four  "  learning  facts  which  he  must  not  communicate.  In  ac- 
tivity cunning  predominated  ;  but  in  repose  he  wore  the  expression 
of  a  man  oppressed  with  secrets. 

The  last-mentioned  was  the  expression  upon  Mr.  Smooth's  face 
when  he  6nt  caught  the  eye  of  Hubbins.  In  a  moment  it  was  gone^ 
and  Mr.  Smooth  looked  the  happiest  of  men.  He  shook  Hubbins 
by  the  hand  most  cordially,  ana  smiled  gaily,  and  talked  of  the 
weather,  — for  when  Mr.  Smooth  meant  to  be  gay  he  could  smile  at 
anything.  He  was  such  a  perfect  master  of  bank  courtesies,  that  he 
had  been  known  to  prop  a  doubtful  credit  by  a  skilful  display  of 
politeness  to  a  tottering  speculator  before  a  bankful  of  customers. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  invited  Hubbins  into  the  bank  parlour  with 
such  an  air  of  condescension  that  it  proclaimed  to  the  other  persona 
at  the  counter  that  Mr.  Hubbins  was  token  into  the  bank-parlour  as 
a  friend  ;  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  unpleasant  private 
inquiries  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  In  fact,  his  manner  was  meant  to 
be  a  declaration  that  he  was  not  going  to  shampoo  the  aforesaid 
Hubbins. 

When  in  the  room  together  BIr.  Smooth  began  by  asking  a  ques- 
tion touching  the  credit  of  a  sugar  house  at  Bristol,  of  which  Hub- 
bins  knew  but  little,  and  SmooUi  wanted  to  know  nothing.  Hub- 
bins  being  once  seated  at  his  ease  in  the  chairman's  ample  chair  be- 
fore  the  fire.  Smooth,  who  sat  opposite  htm,  did  not  allow  his  atten- 
tion to  flag ;  but  with  a  manner  of  gentle  dalliance  changed  the 
subject  to : — 

"  By  the  way,  we  were  talking  of  you  yesterday  after  the  board 
broke  up ;  they  say  you  are  gcnng  ta  build  a  country-house— eh  ?" 

"Me  stort  a  country  house  !"  exclaimed  Hubbins.  "Why,  how 
could  there  be  such  a  report  about  me  ?" 

'*  Well,  I  assure  you,"  said  Smooth  in  a  soothing  tone,  "  there    , 
were  four  or  five  of  the  directors  present.    Mr.  Auger  even  said  he 
should  like  to  sell  you  a  site  in  Uie  Adelaide  Road." 

Smooth  observed  that  Hubbins  was  astonished  more  than  dis- 
pleased at  this  sally.  Indeed,  his  answer,  "  Oh !  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  think  of  getting  out  of  business  in  ten  years  to 
come,"  had  more  of  boast  than  contradiction  in  it. 

Mr.  Smooth  followed  it  up  with,  —  "I  should  think  not,  indeed, 
with  sudi  a  trade  as  your's ;  makine  money  as  fast  as  you  do,  would 
tempt  any  man  to  be  a  drudge.     I  don't  think,  though,  that  you 
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would  gitl  jQver  l£8t  work  for  sleeping  in  th«  country  m,  and  having 
a  two-mile  drive  before  bufiness*  Besides^  it  would  be  to  pleasant 
for  Mrs.  Ifabbins  and  the  children ;  and  not,  parbap99  more  expen- 
sive, when  you  cpme  to  consider  all  things." 

With  this,  and  like  combinations  of  flattery  and  persuasion  was 
Hubbios  plied  bv  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smooth,  until  he  had  not  oqly 
looked  over  a  litnogri4>hic  plan  of  the  land,  and  given  an  opinion 
which  WHS  the  best  site ;  but  had  also  l^amt  that  to  soch  a  respect* 
able  customer  as  Mr.  Hubbins  there  would  be  no  objection  to  letting 
the  monev  remain  on  security  of  the  land  for  anv  length  of  tinae. 
Matters  nad  gone  so  far  before  the  two  parted  that  Hubbins  had 
actually  promised  to  come  up  afW  bank  hours  some  fine  afternoon 
during  the  week  —perhaps  Thursday,  —  and  take  a  drive  in  Mr. 
Smooth's  phaeton,  just  to  look  at  the  place,  and  drop  in  to  take  a 
glass  of  wme  with  Mr.  Auger ;  but  this  was  to  be  ^uita  in  a  com- 
panionable spirit,  and  not  to  be  considered  as  a  meeting  of  the  par- 
ties  in  the  relation  of  buyer  and  seller. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Hubbins  had  been  spoken  to  upon 
the  subject  of  a  new  habitation.  Another  party  had  pleaded  the 
same  cause  with  an  earnestness  proportioned  to  ner  interest  in  the 
subject;  and  with  an  eloquence  which  little  domestic  annoyances 
alone  can  inspire.  This  was  Mrs.  Hubbins.  Every  day — nay,  al- 
most every  hour,  she  was  increasing  her  husband's  informatioii  as  to 
the  inconvenience  of  their  house.  Nor  had  Mrs.  Hubbins  failed  to 
imjH'ess  upon  her  husband  the  necessity  of  getting  their  daughter 
into  society  as  she  grew  up.  All  the  particulars  she  had  yet  de- 
scended to  upon  this  subject  were,  morning  calls,  and  evening- 
parties,  with  an  occasional  hint  at  a  private  governess. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Mrs.  Hubbins's  ideas  of  social  advance- 
ment had  risen  quite  as  fast  as,  and  perhaps  a  little  faster  than,  her 
husband's  means.  What  he  was  as  a  tradesman,  she  was  as  a  wife; 
they  both  acted  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  a  competitive 
spirit.  If  B.  and  Co.  had  window-panes  three  feet  wide,  Hubbins 
wanted  his  three  feet  and  a  half.  If  Mrs.  A.  had  a  feather  a  foot 
high,  Mrs.  Hubbins  pined  for  one  of  the  altitude  of  two  fbet ;  and 
this  without  reference  to  the  other  proportions  of  the  two  shops,  or 
the  figure  of  either  lady  to  carry  a  feather  of  any  size  whatever. 
The  efforts  of  Mrs.  Hubbins  to  get  into  what  she  called  *' genteel 
society  "  were  quite  as  great  as  her  husband's  had  been  to  get  cus- 
tom to  his  shop.  She  pursued  the  puffing  system  with  quite  as 
much  vigour,  although  her  efibrts  had  not  yet  been  crowned  with 
equal  success ;  which  (as  her  manner  and  temper  were  of  course 
faultless)  she  attributed  to  the  insignificance  of  her  residence.  It  is 
true  she  had  occasionally  seen  company  in  High  Street ;  but  this, 
far  Arom  satiating,  had  only  whetted  her  appetite  for  such  like  social 
gaiety. 

Of  all  this  and  much  more  Mr.  Hubbins  had  been  made  painfully 
acquainted.  He  had  hitherto  resisted  the  importunities  of  his  wife 
up<m  this  subject ;  for  he  did  not  observe  the  difference  between 
her  wanting  a  new  house,  and  any  of  the  hundred  other  wants  with 
which  she  teased  him.  The  only  difference  which  Mr.  Hubbins 
had  ever  been  able  to  observe  in  the  wants  of  his  helpmate  was, 
that  when  her  desire  was  within  the  range  of  a  sovereign,  she  began 
her  request  with  ''Hub,"  and  looked  all  tenderness;  when  they 
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were  wbove  that  sum,  she  was  wont  to  assume  an  air  of  sotnethinf 
between  offended  dignity  and  injured  innocence^  and  besin,  '*  Air. 
Hubbins ;  sir—."  He  had  treated  his  wife's  wants  touching  a  new 
abode>  as  best  he  eould,  like  the  difficulties  of  the  hour. 

Hubbins  was  a  vain  man.  He  had  now  been  approcurhed  through 
hia  higher  business  connexion.  His  having  a  country-house  had 
been  recommended  by  Mr.  Smooth ;  the  subject  had  been  canvass* 
ed,  and  evidently  approved  by  the  assembled  bank  directors.  He 
had  money  enough  to  build  himself  a  house— was  getting  money 
fast.  His  name  had  been  associated  with  that  idea  at  the  bank ; 
and  his  not  building  would  look  something  like  a  drawing  back— a 
thing  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of. 

Thus  mused  Mr.  Hubbins^  as  he  walked  from  the  bank  to  1^ 
High  Street,  on  that  Monday  morning.  He  did  not  see  §nvthing 
on  his  way ;  and,  although  his  shop  was  fall  of  customers  when  he 
entered,  he  noticed  no  one,  but  took  his  seat  at  the  little  desk^  a 
thoughtful  man. 

Of  Hubbins's  present  abode  it  is  literally  true,  that  he  found  it  of 
brick;  and  that  when  he  left  it,  he  would  leave  it  of  ^painted) 
marble.  It  was  also  true,  as  Mrs.  Hubbins  had  so  frequently  urged^ 
that  everything  was  sacrificed  to  the  shop.  It  was  all  shop, — and 
the  shop  was  all  window,— -and  the  window  was  as  much  street  as 
the  corporation  would  allow.  Another  move,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  house  at  all.  At  the  last  change  the  shop  had  taken  in  the 
back  parlour ;  upon  which  occasion  there  had  been  a  liberal  promo- 
tion of  rooms  all  the  way  up.  The  back  kitchen  had  been  boarded 
over  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  parlour ;  (it  was  called  the  "  sit* 
ting-room*'  ai  home,  and  the  "  dining-room"^om  home ;)  the  coal* 
hole  took  the  rank  of  wine  cellar,  and  the  stable  became  a  cooking 
kitchen  by  the  same  brevet  There  was  a  room  over  the  shop 
which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  the  drawing-room ;"  but  as 
the  staircase  had  been  driven  away  by  the  last  encroachment  of  the 
shop,  the  access  to  it  was  too  intricate  for  the  inexperienced  tra- 
veller to  venture  upon  exploring  without  a  guide.  That  room 
which  was  now  called  the  dining-room,  was  under  the  influence  of 
a  partial  eclipse  from  a  superannuated  malthouse,  which  stood 
about  four  feet  from  it.  Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Hubbins's  entrea- 
ties this  was  allowed  to  remain  ;  for  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
A  signboard  at  the  entrance,  announced  that  it  was  the  "  Ware- 
house." In  this  place  the  mysteries  of  the  trade  were  carried  on, 
and,  if  confidential  confessions  can  be  believed,  the  profit  was  made. 
It  was  here  the  sugars  grew  pale — the  sting  of  tne  mustard  was 
blunted — the  tea  was  rendered  less  enervating,  and  even  sober  cof- 
fee fell  into  strange  company.  Hubbins  himself  was  the  presiding 
genius  of  this  establishment  It  was  here  tliat,  enveloped  m  mystic 
robe  from  chin  to  toes,  he  performed  the  tripple  witcheries  of-^ 
mingle,  mingle^  mingle. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  Mrs.  Hubbins  was  a  lady  whose 
wants  were  of  exotic  growth,  and  ripened  very  fast  The  effect  of 
her  husband's  interview  with  Mr.  Smooth  may  be  soon  told :  her 
desire,  already  warm,  blazed  like  a  straw  fire.  Day  by  day  the  in- 
convenience of  her  house  became  less  and  less  bearable ;  until  at  the 
end  of  a  week  the  idea  of  a  country-house  had  become  part  of  her 
very  being :  she  seemed  to  talk,  think,  and  dream  of  nothing  else. 
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In  a  fortnight  after  Hubbins  had  narrated  his  convertatioii  with 
Mr.  Smooth^  she  had  positively  cut  the  old  house,  and  sat  all  day  in 
the  drawing-room 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Shallow,  the  architect,  was  displaying 
to  the  admiring  eyes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbins,  drawings  of  lollas 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  It  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  chooae, 
they  were  all  so  pretty  ;  the  trees  were  all  alike  graceful,  the  flowers 
were  all  in  full  bloom,  the  lawns  were  all  so  very  green,  and  the 
carriage-drives  were  all  so  very  red. 

'<  I  think  I  like  this  Vandyke  pattern  the  best,"  said  the  lady, 
taking  up  the  drawing  of  a  smart  gothic  cottage. 

''  Very  elegant  taste  indeed,  but  only  suited  to  a  small  family. 
Large  houses  in  that  style  are  so  costly — we  generally  find  the 
Grecian  or  the  Italian  composite  styles  preferr^  They  always 
look  well,  and  you  get  large  rooms  and  convenient  offices  for 
the  same  money  as  a  mere  cottage  in  the  gothic,"  answered  Mr. 
Shallow  ;  who,  whilst  he  was  giving  this,  his  often-repeated  ad- 
vice ''to  persons  about  to  build,"  hi^  carefully  selected  ^e  only 
three  plans  he  was  able  to  carry  out. 

"  There  certainly  seems  more  for  money  in  these,"  said  Hubbins. 

The  lady  did  not  seem  so  much  struck  with  the  difference ;  but 
Mr.  Shallow  placed  before  her  the  easiest  to  get  up  of  the  favoured 
three, — ^being,  in  reality,  the  one  upon  which  there  was  likely  to  be 
the  most  profit,  and  continued — 

**  You  see,  Mem,  in  this,  which  I  consider  the  handsomest  ele- 
vation of  them  all,  you  would  have  a  noble  hall  and  staircase, 
dining  and  breakfast  rooms,  spacious  and  convenient  butler's 
pantry  ;  besides  a  well-arranged  suite  of  kitchens  on  the  ground- 
floor.  An  elegant  drawing-room  and  boudoir,  with  too  state  bed- 
rooms, with  dressing-rooms,  out  of  the  corridor  on  the  first-floor ; 
and  comfortable  lodging-rooms  above — all  independent  of  the  ser- 
vants' apartments,  to  which  there  would  be  a  separate  staircase." 

Before  the  architect  had  finished  his  description,  Mrs.  Hubbins's 
election  was  made.  '*  Butler's  pantry"  had  almost  lifted  her  from 
her  seat ;  but  '<  boudoir," — she  could  not  withstand  it.  She,  how- 
ever, concealed  her  feelings,  and  did  what  she  thought  was  Uie  ne- 
cessary quantity  of  lady-like  coquetry  about  the  other  plans.  Mrs. 
Hubbins  might  have  been  as  genteely  fastidious  as  she  pleased, 
there  was  no  danger  of  Mr.  Shallow  weakening  the  impression  he 
had  already  made  by  describing  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
other  plans, — ^he  did  not  know  them  ! 

•  •••♦•• 

On  that  day  six  months,  Mrs.  Hubbins  was  seated  in  the  break- 
fast parlour  of  her  new  house. 

The  only  party  who  had  fulljr  accomplished  his  purpose  by  the 
change  was  Smooth.  Mr.  Hubbins  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
temptation  which  might  be  held  out  to  him  to  change  his  banker. 
He  was  afflicted  i^ain,  poor  man,  with  his  old  complaint — the  bill 
fever.  The  printing  press  again  swung  its  giant  limbs  to  impress 
his  name  upon  the  party-coloured  sheet ;  but  bis  dignity  sat  ill  upon 
him,  and  he  spoke  to  Smooth, 

«« With  bated  breath, 
And  in  a  bondsman^s  key.** 
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As  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  Birs.  Hnbbins  was  as  little  satis- 
fied with  their  new  possession  as  her  husband.  The  furniture,  and 
even  the  very  dresses  which  had  been  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
old  house,  looked  out  of  place  in  the  new  one.  The  low  windows, 
threw  too  much  light  upon  the  stockings  and  feet  of  Mrs.  Hubbins, 
and  made  the  floor  feel  like  transparent  ground,  and  this  was  a  fair 
type  of  what  she  felt  in  everything.  It  was  her  own  house,  but  she 
was  not  at  home  in  it ;  she  was  never  what  she  called  *'  snug" :  ele- 
eance  was  not  comfort  with  her ;  and  she  felt  that  little  strain  which 
18  so  fatal  to  contentment.  In  High  Street  she  had  been,  and  felt 
that  she  was,  a  rich  grocer's*  wife,  and  occupied  a  high  position 
as  one  of  the  first  of  her  class  ;  but  now  she  had  unsettled  herself 
so  mudi  that  she  was  like  one  playing  a  character  in  the  drama  of 
life  in  which  she  had  not  made  herself  perfect ; — as  unsteady,  and 
as  little  confident  as  a  cavalry  recruit  in  the  riding-school,  and  as 
much  wanting  in  vigour  as  a  tree  which  is  transplanted  too  late. 

The  old  house  was  not  enough  for  her  imaginary  wants, — ^the  new 
one  was  too  much  for  her  real  ones.  She  had  touched  the  end  of 
her  husband's  means,  and  it  had  startled  her.  A  dread  that  her  po- 
sition was  not  real  lurked  in  her  conscience ;  and  this,  with  her 
acute  sense  of  ridicule,  gave  such  a  preponderance  to  her  fear  of 
doing  wrong,  that  it  limited  her  ability  to  do  right  AH  things  con- 
sidered, she  was  at  least  as  happy  in  High  Street. 

Here,  however,  she  was,  as  has  been-  said,  seated  in  the  breakfast- 
room  of  her  new  mansion.  Many  things  were  yet  unfinished,  and 
there  was  an  uncomfortable  air  of  newness  and  squareness  about  all. 
Outside  the  house  the  carriage-drive  was  yet  verv  soft,  and  the  lawn 
was  still  rather  muddy ;  the  shrubs  seemed  to  have  forsaken  their 
own  party-colours,  and  joined  the  ever-browns ;  whilst  the  young 
trees  looked  as  curly 'as  the  little  Hubbinses  after  the  barber's  visit  on 
a  dancing  day.  Inside,  the  kitchen  smelt  of  brick  and  mortar,  and 
the  parlours  of  French  polish ;  the  hall  was  damp,  and  the  dining- 
room  chimney  refused  to  draw  unless  the  door  was  left  open. 

To  add  to  Mrs.  Hubbins's  discomfiture,  she  could  not  find  a  suit- 
able name  for  the  new  villa.  She  had  puzzled  herself  night  and  day 
for  months ;  she  had  baited  in  every  direction  to  get  a  name,  but 
had  not  succeeded.  Every  tree  in  the  forest  had  a&eady  its  patro- 
nymic in  the  neighbourhood,—"  The  Ashes,"  "  The  Elms,"  "  The 
Birches,"  **  The  ]^eches," — ^the  everything.  Even  the  shrubs  had 
stood  godfathers  to  a  whole  race  of  villas, — *'  The  Laurels,"  **  The 
Lilacs,"  ''Rose  Cottage,"  ''Heath  House,"— and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  horticultural  catiuogue.  She  saw  the  fashion  was  to  have  names 
chosen  from  the  vegetable  creation.  They  were  certainly  unexcep- 
tionable ;  and,  besides,  it  was  so  easy  to  attach  the  name  by  planting 
a  quantity  of  the  particular  thing  to  catch  the  eye.  Was  she,  then^ 
to  descend  a  step  lower  in  the  scale  of  vegetation,  and  take  a  name 
from  the  herbs?  She  thought  of  "  Mignionette  Park,"  and  prettily 
it  sounded ;  but  a  vision  of  window-troughs  dispelled  the  thought. 

It  must  be  a  name  of  sufficient  dignity  to  appear  respectable,  and 
yet  not  so  much  as  to  border  upon  pretension.  It  must  neither 
be  too  high  nor  too  low ;  it  must  sound  well  and  look  well,  and  yet 
not  seem  studied ;  it  must  be  suitable,  and  that  from  some  intrinsic 
quality,  not  depending  on  fashion,  which  might  change ;  it  should 
neither  be  too  long  nor  too  short, — and,  to  make  it  remembered,  it 
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must  be  striking ; — lastly,  there  mutt  be  a  reason  for  it,  which  wae 
the  most  puzzling  of  all. 

By  degrees  she  fretted  hersdf  into  a  nervousness  about  the  name. 
It  was  a  matter  which  every  day  became  more  pressing,  and  must 
be  decided ;  for  if  she  did  not  name  the  house,  some  one  else  would. 
Mr.  Tibbs,  the  brassfounder,  had  inadvertenUy  neglected  to   name 
his  beautiful  house  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  and  what  was  the  oon^ 
sequence?— -it  was  called  ^*  Candlestick  Hall ;"  and  the  ingenuity  of 
his  six  fascinating  daughters  had  been  upon  the  rack  these  ten  years 
to  get  it  registered  with  the  public  as  **  Byron  Cottage/'  without 
efiect,  for  it  was  Candlestick  Hall  MtUL    Poor  Mr.  Bines,  again,  who 
built  such  a  smart  place,  with  verandahs,  and  balustrades,  and  bal- 
conies, adorned  it  with  a  fountain,  and  made  it  all  so  beautiflil,—- he 
fell  into  that  unfortunate  indifierence  about  a  name,  and  the  place 
was  even  now,  although  he  had  been  dead  so  many  years,  odled 
Bincs's  Folly !     Some  profane  wretch  might  have  the  impudence  to 
call  the  place,  which  had  cost  her  huslMmd  so  much  money,  and 
herself  so  much  care.  Treacle  Hall,  and  the  name  would  stick  to  it 
for  ever. 

The  onlv  way  to  prevent  any  unpleasantness  was  to  christen  the 
house  forthwith.    What,  then,  was  the  name  to  be? 

In  the  midst  of  Mrs.  Hubbins's  reverie,  Mr.  Smart,  the  surgeon, 
was  announced. 

She  was  so  filled  with  the  subject  of  naminff  the  villa,  that  Mrs. 
Hubbins  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  so  she  freely  unbosomed 
herself  to  him.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  could  tell  the  di- 
rection of  her  inclination,  after  hearing  a  few  sentences,  as  well  as 
he  could  have  told  the  state  of  her  circulation  by  a  touch  of  the 
wrist. 

<^  Is  it  possible/'  said  he,  '*  you  can  be  at  a  loss  for  a  name?  Call 
it  Poplar  House.  You  have  a  fine  poplar  at  the  gate-*I  admire  it 
every  time  I  come,  it  grows  so  fast  ana  so  tall." 

'<  Capital !— capita],  doctor ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hubbins,  walking 
to  the  window  to  look  at  the  horticultural  wonder.  **  Two  heads  are 
better  than  one.— -Poplar  House  ! — eh !— what  a  lucky  thought  !— 
Poplar  House— it 's  just  the  very  thing  t — Poplar  House-^How  stu- 
pid I  must  have  been  !— -Poplar  House— Quite  a  nice  name ! — ^Pop- 
lar House!" 

<^  PoPLAB  HousB,"  thought  Mr.  Smart,  as  he  stepped  into  his  gig, 
<'  is  an  appropriate  name.  It  gets  height  before  it  has  strenffth,  and 
bends  to  every  influence.  It  soon  starts  up,  is  little  regarded,  and 
soon  decays.  Getting  up  in  the  world  seems  to  absorb  all  its  ener- 
gies. It  bears  neither  fruit  nor  flowers,  and  yet  presumes  to  throw 
from  its  unsteady  height  a  blighting  shade  over  trees  more  generous 
and  shrubs  more  fragrant  Without  dignity,  it  tries  to  rank  with 
forest-trees,  by  hiding  in  a  profusion  of  foliage  its  want  of  solid 
substance.  Its  true  position  is  to  be  grouped  with  its  kind;  for  it 
seems  only  in  place  when  it  stands  one  in  a  row.  Yes,  Mrs.  Hub- 
bins,  PoPLAB  HousB  is  an  appropriate  name." 
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BARL.Y  YEARS  OP  A  VETERAN  OP  THE  ARMY  OF 
WESTPHALIA, 
BETWEEN  1805  AND  1814. 

Am    accident  caused  by  the  explonoo  of  the  powder  magazine 

at  Liuxemburg,  became  the  subject  of  many  a  jdce.    An  old  woman 

had  set   up  at  the  gate,  in  a  niche  once  ornamented  by  a  statue  of 

the  holy   Nepomuk,   a  finut-standing,  which  now  found   room  and 

shelter    in  what  was  formerly  the   sainfs  chapel;   she  was  sitting 

there    comftntably*  and  in   good   plight,  when   the  explosion    took 

plaoe>  hj  which  a  huge  stone  was  impelled  right  before  the  entrance 

to  the  fruit-shop,  dosii^  it  up,  and  with  Uie  precipitated  rubbish 

hiding  the  poor  old  woman  completely,  who  remained  three  whole 

days  walled  up  in  her  sanctuary,  until  the  workmen  employed  in 

clearing  away  came  to  this  spot,  from  whence  a  fiunt  cry  of  "  Help ! 

help  I  "  called  for  their  speeoiest  assistance.    Nearly  dead  with  fear, 

hot  otherwise  uniniured,  eur  old  woman  came  at  length  from  her 

tomh,  and  continued,  I  was  informed,  to  sit  many  years  after  that  in 

her  chapel,  firmly  persuaded  that  the  sanctity  ot  the  place,  and  of  its 

former  inhabitant,  had  saved  her  from  certain  death. 

We>  pocNT  fellows  1  shut  up  in  the  citadel,  thought  that  nothing  less 
than  the  end  of  the  world  was  come.  We  were  at  table  when  the  ex- 
plosion happened ;  and  it  struck  me  at  irst  that  it  was  an  earthquake. 
The  windows,  which  were  open  on  account  of  the  heat,  were  torn  off 
their  hinges ;  the  door  was  split  in  two  from  top  to  bottom,  and  onr 
plates  and  glasses  flew  about  as  if  they  had  wings.  We  were  soon  in- 
^Mratied  of  the  melancholy  cause  by  a  stream  of  inhabitants  passing 
hj,  all  hasteninc  to  offer  their  speedy  assistaaee ;  and  he  wno  had 
himself  escaped  Uie  calamity  hurried  to  assure  himself  of  the  ^te  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintance.  It  is  unacoountable  that  the  magaaine 
was  not  provided  with  a  single  conductor,  or  this  dreadful  catastrophe 
mi^t  have  been  averted. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months  I  petitioned  the  commandant. 
General  Vimeure,  for  an  interview,  which  was  accorded  in  the  kindest 
manner.  I  represented  to  him  how  tormenting  my  situation  was  in 
being  deprived  oi  all  freedom,  and  having  no  occupation ;  whereupon 
he  very  obligingly  permitted  me  to  rove  about  from  morning  till  even- 
ing retreat,  wiuin  half  a  league  of  the  fortress;  and  gare  me  leave 
besides  to  read  the  newspapers  in  his  ord^ly-room.  Who  then  was 
happier  than  I  ?  As  a  bird  into  the  ether,  so  plunged  I  into  the  ver- 
due  of  the  ramparts,  which  till  then  I  durst  not  tread,  and  visited  with 
Monsieur  Cherron  his  small  inheritance,  which  was  partly  laid  out  in 
plttsant  gurdens,  partly  devoted  to  rural  establishments.  Prom  dawn 
till  dewy  eve  I  was  on  my  feet ;  and  when  General  Vimeure  surprised 
me  by  a  free  ticket  to  the  theatre,  hope  somewhat  returned  to  mj 
heart,  and  I  adcnowledged  in  these,  to  me  great  changes,  the  mutabi^ 
lity  of  fortune. 

Meantime,  however,  I  perceived  with  great  concern  the  progress  of 
events  in  my  fatherland,  and  the  more  so  as  some  newly-obtained  ad- 
vantages of  onr  enemies,  the  Prench,  occasioned  loud  rejoicings  around 
me.     To  the  battle  of  Priedland,   with   which  vanished   unhappy 
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Prussia's  last  hope  of  freedom  from  the  oppressors'  joke,  succeeded  the 
still  more  ruinous  peace  of  Tilsit,  upon  which,  as  is  well  known,  there 
remained  to  the  noble,  severeij-tned  king,  Frederick  William,  bat 
one-half  of  his  territory,  and  eveil  that  only  upon  the  most  oppressive, 
almost  inexecutable  conditions.  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  Emperor  of 
Russia's  desire  for  a  truce  was  only  too  agreeable,  and  who  was  charm- 
ed at  having  ratified  that,  as  well  as  a  treaty  of  peace,  so  advantageous 
to  him,  celebrated  the  event  everywhere  by  an  act  of  grace.  Our  con- 
victs were  mostly  dismissed ;  their  unruly  rejoicings  fumost  cut  me  to 
the  heart :  liberty  appeared  to  me  more  valuable  than  ever,  and  jet 
was  so  distant  from  me.  Neither  the  friendship  of  my  good  Monsieur 
Cherron,  nor  the  enjoyment  of  still  greater  liberty  than  before,  could 
rid  me  of  my  depression.  With  the  deling  peculiar  to  the  French,  he 
sought  as  much  as  possible  to  withdraw  me  from  my  melancholy,  and 
I  yet  recall  his  amiable  attentions  with  emotion  and  gratitude.  To- 
wards the  close  of  autumn  the  already-mentioned  Hessian  officers 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  news  fell  upon  me  like  a  thunderbolt  that 
I  was  not  to  be  discharged  from  imprisonment  with  them,  but  was  to 
endure  it  yet  longer.  I  felt  more  and  more  my  unhappy  position ; 
and  the  time  during  which  I  saw  my  freedom  deferred  from  day 
to  day  seemed  to  extend  itself  to  an  insupportable  length ;  added 
to  that,  it  was  long  since  I  had  heard  anything  from  my  beloved 
home,  and  my  uneasiness  was  the  greater,  because  I  well  knew  the 
punctuality  of  my  affectionate  mother.  At  last,  one  evening,  between 
Christmas  and  JVew  Year's  Day,  the  adjutant  entered  my  room,  in 
which  were  Monsieur  Cherron  and  Ferson,  saying  in  a  loud  voice, 
'*  Monsieur  B  ,  you  are  at  liberty  I"  It  is  beyond  my  power  to 
describe  my  joy  at  this  intelligence.  There  were  in  it  hope  and  good 
augury  for  the  future ;  but,  above  all,  it  promised  me  a  return  to  my 
family.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  part  from  those  who  had  been  so 
friendly  to  me  without  concern,  and  when  I  saw  the  moist  eyes  of 
honest  Cherron,  tears  gushed  into  my  own.  The  conditions  under 
which  I  obtained  my  liberty  greatly  diminished  the  pleasure  of  it ;  for, 
since  in  my  examination  at  Munster  I  had  assigned  Cassel  as  my  birth- 
place, I  was  ordered  to  present  myself  there  forthwith,  in  order  to 
enter  the  Westphalian  service. 

I  was  to  set  off  next  day  in  the  diligence  fur  Treves ;  but  previously 
my  friends  arranged  a  little  fete,  which  went  off  very  agreeably.  We 
drank  to  our  happy  meeting,  and  then  my  hosts  accompanied  me  in  a 
body  to  my  starting-post. 

Thus  my  abode  at  Luxemburg,  which  had  commenced  so  sorrow- 
fully, ended  in  the  joyfuUest  manner,  and  I  have  often  called  this  to 
mind  when  I  saw  it  again  under  very  different  circumstances. 

Arrived  at  Treves,  I  found  that  the  mode  of  travelling  would  suit 
me  no  longer,  for  my  funds  were  exhausted.  I  therefore  committed 
my  portmanteau  to  the  diligence,  and  set  out  on  foot,  but  this  time  un- 
diLzuised,  towards  my  beloved  home. 

The  more  sparing  I  was  obliged  lo  be  on  my  way,  the  more  vividly 
I  pictured  to  myself  the  moment  when  I  should  enter  my  mothers 
dwelling,  and  meet  in  her  tender  cares  a  recompense  for  all  passed  de« 

I>rivations.  My  expectations  rose  with  every  step;  and  when,  at 
ength,  after  a  long  day's  march,  I  reached  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine 
at  Wesel,  my  knees  nearly  foiled  under  me  with  weariness  and  agita- 
tion.   An  acquaintance  passed  by,  a  townsman,  who  lived  near  my 
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mother ;  I  rushed  towards  him>  and  inquired  after  her ;  with  ^eat  oom- 
miaeration  my  acquaintance  informed  me  that  she  had  died  some 
weeks  before. 

I  leave  it  to  the  feeling  reader  of  these  pages  to  represent  my  situa* 
tion  to  himself  in  order  to  conceive  the  desolation  of  it.  I  had  hoped 
that  my  dear  mother's  look  would  yet  a  few  moments  repose  on  me. 
That  look,  so  full  of  life,  stood  clearer  than  ever  before  the  mirror  of  my 
soul !  How  exultingly  she  would  have  received  her  son,  upon  whom  she 
had  such  reliance !  It  was  some  time^  however,  before  I  had  a  full 
sense  of  my  misfortune ;  for,  at  the  reception  of  the  unlucky  tidings, 
which  penetrated  like  an  electric  shock  through  my  head  ana  heart,  I 
fell  fainting  to  the  earth,  and  first  revived  to  consciousness  through  the 
attentions  of  the  person's  family  who  had  imparted  to  me  unguardedly 
the  distressing  intelligence.  My  stay  on  the  to  me  desert  spot  was 
short ;  for,  without  sedcing  my  acquaintance,  I  went  on  to  Munster  in 
order  to  hold  converse  with  my  guardian,  from  whom  I  invariably  re- 
ceived counsel  and  assistance.  Afterwards,  since  no  choice  remained 
to  me  as  to  my  new  path  in  life,  I  went  on  to  Cass^l,  where  I  arrived 
in  January  1808,  and,  according  to  instructions  from  Paris,  obtained 
a  commission  in  the  guards  in  a  light  cavalry  regiment,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  newly-erected  kingdom.  Here  a  new  era  began  for  me, 
and  I  felt  myself  quite  at  my  ease  in  this  free  and  independent  life, 
after  the  subjection  under  which  I  had  till  then  lived.  The  service 
also  guaranteed  many  advantages ;  promotion  was  rapid,  and  one 
might  hope  a  great  d^  from  the  future. 

Soon  after  my  entrance  into  the  regiment.  King  Jerome  travelled  to 
Magdeburg  to  inspect  the  fortifications,  accompanied  by  several  officers 
of  the  crown  and  generals ;  four  officers  of  the  Oardes-du-corps,  and 
four  of  ^the  light  horse  were  put  in  orders  for  escort.  I  was  one  of 
them ;  and  thus  had  the  honour  to  attend  his  Majesty  upon  his  first 
royal  progress.  It  was  of  a  very  fatiguing  sort,  and  resembled  flying 
rather  than  riding.  Arrived  at  the  post-house,  we  were  ourselves 
obliged  to  take  off  our  saddles  and  bridles,  to  be  thrown  upon  the  fresh 
horses  which  stood  there  in  readiness  for  the  continuation  of  our  jour- 
ney, while  a  hundred  hands  were  occupied  in  getting  the  King's  car- 
riage ready.  We  flew  on  thus  to  Magdeburg,  and  there  once  more  our 
hopes  of  repose  and  refreshment  were  deluded,  as  that  very  night  the 
arrival  of  a  courier  extraordinary  obliged  the  King  to  set  off  again  at 
dawn  of  day.  We  returned  to  Gk>ttingen  with  as  much  speed  as  we 
had  left  it,  and  here  a  ffuard  stood  ready  to  attend  the  King  back  to 
the  capital,  and  rdieved  the  escort,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  in 
very  Imd  plight.  One  had  a  maimed  arm,  another  a  bruised  foot,  and 
all  were  so  exhausted  that  we  almost  fell  from  our  horses.  We  were 
quartered  in  the  best  inns,  allowed  forty-eight  hours'  repose,  and  then 
went  back  to  Cassel  in  the  royal  carriages.  Here,  besides  eight  days' 
leave,  we  were  granted  a  considerable  sum  in  money,  and  our  wounded 
were  healed  at  the  King's  cost. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  to  go  to  the 
congress  at  Erfurth,  and  our  regiment  received  orders  to  march  to 
Bach  and  Hesse  Rothenburg,  through  which  places  his  Majesty  was 
to  pass.  While  we  were  in  expectation  of  his  arrival,  we  had  much 
idle  time  on  our  hands ;  and,  before  long,  in  the  council- cellar  of  Hesse 
Rothenburg  a  circle  of  young  people  assembled,  who,  as  it,  alas !  but 
too  often  happen«,  prefer  the  gaming  table  to  every  other  amusement. 
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I  played  hazard  here  for  the  first  time,  had  much  of  my  own  and  some 
of  other  people's  money  about  me,  and,  carried  oq  by  the  passion  of 
gaming,  which  laid  hold  of  me  with  all  its  strength  for  the  first  time, 
I  played  all  away. 

Words  would  fiail  to  describe  my  state  of  mind.  I  have  never  since 
felt  such  anguish ;  but  despair  made  ne  seise  the  only  means  left 
me,  and  which  might  destroy  me  quite,  or  relieve  me.  In  my 
writin^esk  at  my  quarters  were  two  newly-coined  Jerome-d'ors, 
which  I  had  never  liked  to  part  with,  and  I  hastened  to  fetch  them. 
With  apparently  calm,  but  a  ouaking  heart,  I  staked  the  first — and  lost. 
But  now  one  was  left  me !  Fortune,  who  had  before  quitted  me  as  a 
warning  for  my  good,  now  came  hack  to  me,  and  I  saw  myself  saved  ! 
In  a  downright  transport  I  played  mi.  When  the  fearful  ^ony  was 
taken  off  my  heart,  I  resembled  a  person  in  a  fit  of  catalepsy.  I  saw, 
I  heard  little  or  nothing  that  was  passing  around  me ;  but  congra- 
tulations pouring  upon  me  from  all  sid^  awakened  me  from  my 
lethargy.  I  swept  off  my  money,  gave  a  handful  of  it  to  the  marker, 
and  rushed  out  oi  the  helli«sh  abode,  which  had  caused  me  more  anguish 
than  all  the  events  of  my  life  put  together,  with  a  loud  asseveration 
and  the  firm  purpose  never  to  play  again ;  and  I  kept  it*  Never  could 
persuasion,  or  my  own  wish,  induce  me  to  try  my  luck,  and  I  was  per- 
fectly cured  of  tnat  passion. 

Meantime  our  hoped-for  review  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  came  to 
nothing.  He  was  in  too  great  haste,  and  we  saw  him  only  fleetingly 
pass  by  in  the  carriage,  and  even  that  luck  was  only  the  lot  of  a  fow 
sentinels.  Discontentedly  we  returned  back  to  Cassel  to  our  monoto- 
nous duties  and  our  parades.  However,  the  next  year  was  to  do  more 
than  compensate  us  for  our  disappointed  hopes,  bringing  with  it 
events  so  zealously  desired  by  young  military  men.  A  report  was 
spread  abroad,  in  the  spring,  of  an  impending  war,  and  we  imps* 
tiently  awaited  further  indications  of  it.  I  had  returned  one  evening 
from  Catherinen  Thai,  the  Queen's  residence,  with  my  guard  and 
over-fotigued  horses.  All  slumbered  in  the  barracks ;  and  we,  too,  gave 
ourselves  up  to  repose,  when  suddenly  the  alarm  was  beateo,  which, 
since  it  could  only  be  by  the  King's  command,  indicated  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  must  have  occurred.  In  great  haste  the  various 
corps  assembled  at  their  alarm-posts,  and  there  received  their  orders. 
Each  gate  of  the  town  was  guarded  by  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  two 
cannon  ;  the  cavalry  rode  with  drawn  swords  and  loaded  pistols  among 
the  city  patrole,  with  orders  to  fire  upon  any  group  of  persons  who 
might  assemble  together,  and  to  allow  no  individual  to  pass  without 
the  watchword. 

No  man  knew,  or  could  divine  what  had  given  occasion  for  these 
stringent  measures.  All  the  public-houses  were  closed,  and  scarcely  a 
towns-person  dared  to  shew  himself.  I  saw  but  little  of  what  was 
doing,  being  left  with  my  wearied  men  at  the  barracks ;  and  yet  it  foil 
to  my  lot  to  take  a  part  at  the  most  decisive  moment.  It  might  be 
about  four  in  the  morning  when  I  received  orders  to  turn  out  with  my 
guard,  and  march  to  the  Frankfort  gate.  Here  I  met  two  companies 
of  the  guards  and  two  cannon,  and  was  commanded  by  General  D'Al- 
bignac,  to  whom  I  reported  myself,  to  form  immediately  the  advanced- 
guard.  It  began  to  dawn  as  we  marched  in  upon  the  "  chaussSe,*'  and  the 
pound  there  being  entirely  broken  up,  the  infantry  and  artillery  fol- 
lowed us  slowly.     We  had  been  directed  to  pay  close  attention  to  any 
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suApicieiiB  nfoyettent  oh  the  road ;  and  with  the  first  light  I  remarked 
in  the  neighboiirheod  of  the  scHcalled  Knall-hntte  (a  small  pahlic- 
house  near  a  hrick-kiln)«  a  throng  of  country-people^  and  great  running 
hither  and  thither  hehind  the  ahove-mentioned  building.  Sending 
forward  a  patrol>  I  reported  immediately  to  the  General,  who  quickly 
Game  up  with  the  rest  of  the  detachment ;  and  I  then  first  learned 
through  them  that  the  district  was  in  open  revolt,  prompted  and  car- 
ried on  by  General  von  Thomberg,  commanding  the  chasseur  battalion 
of  the  euards.  I  could  hardly  beliere  my  ears,  having  seen  the  General 
a  few  days  previously  on  parade,  appar^!itly  so  bus^  and  sealous  in  the 
royal  service,  and  particularly  since  two  companies  of  his  battalion 
were  at  present  with  our  detachment,  and  whose  duty,  therefore^  it 
would  be  to  fight  asainst  their  commander. 

At  our  advance  die  assemblage  of  peasants  quickly  dispersed ;  but 
in  a  sortie  made  by  twdve  of  our  men  we  took  many  of  them  prisoners, 
from  whom  we  discovered,  afier  a  few  admonitions  from  the  fiat  of  our 
.  sabres,  that  considerable  masses  of  country-people  were  on  the  advance 
towards  us.  After  precise  instructicms  froon  the  C^eneral,  we  continued 
our  march,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  saw  a  glistening  and  gleaming  in 
the  sunshiney  which  we  soon  discovered  to  proceed  Irom  tiie  scythes, 
pitefafbrks,  and  pikes,  with  which  a  body  of  peasants  of  fnm  eight 
imndred  to  a  thousand  men,  who  were  now  near  us,  had  armed  them- 
selves. At  their  head  were  people  provided  with  guns  and  other  arms ; 
then  came  oo  the  irregularly-formed  division,  opening  out  on  the  ckau^ 
sSe,  although  an  the  right  and  left  there  was  a  free  field  for  their  ex- 
ploits. At  the  sight  of  us  there  was  an  evident  commotion  among 
them ;  they  ^ipeared  to  be  wavering,  and  many  deserters  were  seen  in 
the  background  running  as  But  as  their  legs  could  carry  them.  The 
Creneral  sent  me  orders  to  ride  after  them,  and  ask  them  in  the  King's 
mate  what  tbey  wanted ;  but  I  obtained  no  answer,  though  I  repeated 
my  inquiry  thiee  times ;  so  I  turned  beck  to  report  to  the  G^erai.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  peasants  did  not  fire,  although  I  distinctly  heard 
the  cockinc  of  their  muskets.  Meantime  the  infantry  was  drawn  up 
obliquely  aloo^  the  high-road.  I  was  on  the  ririit  wing  with  my  detach- 
ment, and  behmd  me  were  the  two  cannon,  which  were  not  to  be  used, 
for,  when  the  peasants  had  arrived  within  musket-shot  they  received 
a  volley  frc«n  the  infantry,  which  dispersed  them,  after  a  short  resist- 
ance. They  only  fired  at  us  once ;  then  they  fled  in  all  directions, 
and  we  pursued  them.  Our  orders  were  precise,  onlv  to  strike  with 
the  flat  o£  the  sword ;  but  as  my  soldiers  did  this,  the  weapons  got 
entangled  in  the  long  haur  worn  by  the  country-people,  and  in  that 
way  did  them  more  harm  than  on  their  backs.  Each  of  these  heroes 
was  furnished  with  a  haversack,  se  well  filled  with  bread  and  black* 
puddings  as  to  make  it  a  tderable  burthen,  which  they  speedily  freed 
themselves  from  that  they  might  run  the  faster.  They  were  spread 
ever  die  field,  and  our  men  imide  a  good  booty  of  them,  and  regaled 
themselves  when  the  pursuit  was  at  an  end* 

I  was  close  behind  one  of  the  poor  runaways,  attracted  by  his  ap- 
pearance, £or  he  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Hessian  ffuards,  and  was 
adorned  with  a  very  well-dressed  pigtaiL  He  ran  faster,  too,  than 
the  others,  notwithstanding  his  more  heroic  ai>pearance.  He  only 
owed  his  escape  from  a  few  blows  to  a  new  apparition,  which  drew  my 
attention  on  itself.  Across  my  road,  through  which  went  a  deep  fur- 
row, and  half-buried  in  the  same,  lay  stretched  a  tall,  meagre  man, 
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apparentljr  a  Bclioolmaster,  eo  stiff,  so  motionless^  his  face  to  the 
earth,  as  if  oo  looser  belonging  to  the  living.  I  ceased  the  pursuit  of 
my  Hessian  guardsman,  taming  all  my  attention  to  the  seemingly 
dead,  who  I  soon  discovered  was  as  much  a  living  man  as  myself  or 
m^  companions,  and  I  endeavoured  to  bring  about  some  tokens  of  life 
with  my  sword ;  but  at  the  very  first  essay  my  patient  started  up,  and 
turning  towards  us  his  ghastly  pale  face,  with  the  terrors  of  death  hi 
it,  called  out  in  supplicating  tones. 

"  Ah,  for  Heaven's  sake,  take  pity  on  me  I — ^pardon  I  pardon  l"^ 

I  pacified  him  b]^  the  assurance  that  his  life  should  be  spared  if  he 
wonld  only  hold  his  tongue.  Scarcely  had  we  passed  than  I  saw  him 
unearth  himself,  and  scour  away  on  his  long  legs,  vanishing  out  of 
sight  as  swiftly  as  a  discharged  thunder-cloud.  WiUiout  doubt  he  was 
a  peace-loving  man  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Our  prisoners^  of  whom 
we  could  only  make  a  small  number,  informed  us  that  the  principal 
corps  of  their  confederates  was  comine  on ;  and  thus  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  our  small  division  to  subdue  the  whole  insurrection,  although  much 
more  serious  attacks  were  expected  from  Melsnngen  and  Felsberg, 
none  of  which,  however,  took  place. 

As  we  marched  on,  the  high  road  narrowed  itself  between  woods, 
which  bounded  it  on  both  sides;  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  use 
greater  precaution ;  but  we  came  out  (thanks  to  the  military  tactics  of 
our  enemy)  without  beiuff  assailed.  From  a  rising  grouna  we  saw  a 
mass  of  peasants  come  rolling  towards  us.  The  cannon  were  pointed ; 
and,  since  our  inconsiderable  numbers,  compared  with  our  opponents, 
left  us  no  choice,  the  General  gave  orders  to  fire.  This  time  it  ap» 
peared  that  the  picked  men  were  in  front,  for  they  stood  five  volleys 
from  us,  which,  however,  knocked  down  a  considerable  number  of 
them ;  they  then  took  to  their  heels  as  well  as  their  predecessors. 

No  more  insurrections  took  place.  We  returned  to  Cassel,  being 
relieved  by  a  partv  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  arrived  too  late  to 
assist  us,  and  which  remained  some  time  on  bivouac,  for  the  purpose  of 
farther  observation.  The  revolt  put  down,  some  of  the  ringleaders 
were  shot,  many  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  punished,  and  some  set  at 
liberty. 

A  M.  Von  der  M — ^b— g,  who  had  heedlessly  implicated  himself  in 
these  proceedings,  being  so  unlucky  as  to  be  taken  prisoner,  and  con« 
victed  of  his  participation  in  them,  was  condemned  to  death.  His  wife, 
however,  found  an  opportunity  of  throwing  herself  at  the  King's  feet,  a 
supplicant  for  her  husband's  life ;  and  Jerome,  touched  by  her  misfor- 
tune, granted  her  prayer,  but  confined  M.  Von  der  M — b--g  for  life 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  estate.  M.  Von  der  M — b— g  was 
the  last  of  an  ancient  race ;  his  marriage  (in  all  other  respects  a  happy 
one)  had  brought  him  no  children ;  and  it  occasioned  him  great  con- 
cern to  think  that  his  large  property  was  entailed  upon  a  very  distant 
collateral  branch.  At  length,  in  the  year  1814,  a  son  was  bom  to  the 
happy  man,  whilst  Jerome  resided,  as  Duke  of  Montfort,  in  Wurtem- 
burg.  In  the  joy  of  his  heart,  and  in  well-founded  gratitude,  he  in- 
treated  the  Duke  to  be  sponsor  to  this  child.  Jerome  consented,  and 
stood  godfather  to  M.  Von  der  M — ^b— g's  son  ;  but  a  suit  at  law  was 
commenced  against  this  son  and  heir  on  the  part  of  the  Elector  of 
Hesse,  which  the  tribunals,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  M.  Von  der  M — ^b--g. 

In  the  month  of  June  several  Westphalian  and  Saxon  regiments 
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were  asscmibled  near  Leipdc^  under  the  appellation  of  the  tenth  corps 
ttarmSe,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  affainat  Austria ;  and 
<Nir  raiment  was  one  of  those  nominated  to  this  duty.  The  first  hos- 
tilities took  place  between  Waldheim  and  Nossen. 

I  had  the  ill-luck  in  this  engagement*  where  we  fell  into  an  ambus« 
cade  of  the  Austrian  cavalry*  to  receive  a  smart  blow  on  the  head* 
\dudi  would  have  finished  my  adventures  if  the  temples*  against 
which  it  was  directed*  had  not  been  protected  by  my  helmet  and  shell- 
chains  ;  so  the  whole  danger  consisted  in  a  considerable  loss  of  blood* 
which  in  those  young  days  1  was  well  able  to  support ;  only  the  first 
smart  and  the  dressing  made  me  giddy.  But  I  was  soon  in  action  again 
with  my  companions.  We  repulsed  the  assailants*  set  the  road  me* 
and  shwtly  aner  entered  Dresden*  welcomed  by  young  maidens  dress* 
ed  in  white*  and  wearing  garlands*  who  threw  flowers  on  the  path  of 
the  victors.  We  brought  the  King  of  Saxony —-  who  on  the  approach 
of  the  Austrians  had  fled  to  Konigstein* — back  in  triumph  to  his  capi- 
tal ;  and  afterwards  fieured  sumptuously  during  our  three  days'  abode  in 
magnificent  Dresden. 

And  here  it  occurs  to  me  to  describe  rather  a  laughable  scene*  al* 
though  it  really  took  place  partly  at  an  earlier*  partly  at  a  later  period 
than  I  am  now  writing  of.  On  the  road  to  Leipsic  is*  or  was  formerly* 
an  inn  called  The  Black  Bear*  near  which  during  the  nuirch  I  was 
placed  with  the  advanced  guard.  As  we  had  not  any  fodder  for  our 
iiOTses*  I  was  commanded  to  have  the  clover  cut  down  which  was  grow- 
ing rich  and  ripe  in  the  contiguous  field.  We  did  not  spare  it«  Un- 
luckily the  mistress  of  the  inn  was  also  proprietor  of  this  clover  ;  and* 
on  becoming  aware  of  the  depredation  committed  in  it  by  my  men*  she 
stood  in  the  doorway*  and  abused  us  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  The 
more  she  scolded  us*  the  more  loudly  we  laughed*  which  increased  her 
rage*  but  did  not  diminish  the  cause  of  it.  Nine  years  afterwards* 
when  I  had  returned  with  my  regiment  from  France*  I  was  once  more 
in  those  environs  ;  and*  as  it  appeared  in  orders  that  the  r^ment  was 
to  be  drawn  up  next  morning  near  the  inn  called  The  Black  Bear*  I 
recalled  that  scene  and  my  angry  hostess  to  mind*  and  proposed  to  the 
officers  of  my  troop*  after  telling  them  my  story*  that  we  should  ride 
over  very  early  in  the  morning  before  the  troops  marched  ofl;  and  see 
whether  my  enraged  landlady  of  former  times  was  still  owner  of  The 
Bear. 

No  sooner  said  than  done*  We  arrived ;  and  the  first  object  which 
struck  my  eyes  was  my  ancient  landlady.  I  knew  her  at  once*  though 
she  had  considerably  increased  in  rotundity.  Upon  this  occasion  she 
stood*  quite  beaming  with  satisfaction  at  our  visit*  before  the  door.  I 
ordered  a  slight  breakfast*  and  while  we  were  partaking  of  it  I  began 
to  diat  with  her*  and  asked  whether  she  had  been  many  years  mistress 
of  that  inn.   She  replied  in  the  affirmative.   Upon  which  I  observed  :— 

'*  Then  you  were  here  as  far  back  as  1809*  and  must  have  had  the 
Westphalians  here ;  and  you  found  them*  I  am  sure*  good  sort  of  peo- 
ple.   Was  it  not  so?" 

'*  Ah  !  the  saints  preserve  me !  "  cried  she,  with  a  gesture  of  abhor- 
rence, "  those  rascals  cot  down  all  my  clover." 

We  aU  laughed  in  chorus*  which  made  her  stare.  She  looked  at  me 
over  her  shoulder*  and  I  know  not  whether  she  had  not  some  slight  re- 
miniscence of  my  person ;  but  we  had  had  the  joke  we  expected*  and 

returned  back  to  our  post. 

E  2 
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And  now  to  the  campaign.  Oar  regiment  marched  from  Dresden  into 
the  Voigtland,  where  we  joined  the  other  diviai^m  of  the  corps  d^armie 
near  Schlews ;  and  here  we  were  made  aware  that  the  enemy  was  in 
onr  front.  A  battle  was  every  moment  looked  for ;  and  we  were  full 
of  joyful  expectation  of  being  for  the  first  time  in  a  serious  engagement. 
Instead  of  that,  a  courier  arrived  with  news  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
mm>  and  the  conclusion  of  a  truce.  Another  quickly  followed,  inform- 
ing us  that  the  Duke  of  Brunawick-Oels  was  excluded  firom  it.  He 
was  hotly  pursued ;  but  had  made  good  use  of  his  time»  and  turned 
towards  the  coast  by  Halberstadt  and  Brunswick.  The  Dutch  under- 
took to  follow  him ;  and  after  numerous  marches  and  counter«marehes 
we  got  back  to  Cattel. 

Thus  ended  a  campaign  from  which  we  had  expected  so  much,  with- 
out our  seeing  more  of  the  enemy  than  at  the  skirmish  between  Wald« 
heim  and  Nossen,  or  obtaining  any  of  the  results  we  had  looked  to- 
ward to-— honour,  military  renown,  and  promotion. 

Our  regiment  was  augmented  at  Gassel  by  several  scjuadrons,  for 
which  reason  the  duty  b^me  more  onerous.  It  was  dilig^itly  exer- 
cised, the  regulations  were  strictly  enforced ;  and,  in  short,  the  mono- 
tonous peace-going  life  took  its  old  course.  My  share  of  ennui  was  di- 
minished by  my  &ing  sent  to  Hanover  to  purchase  horses,  thereby 
Erocuring  me  six  weeks  of  active  employment,  during  which  I  received 
ospitality  in  the  house  of  old  Eicker,  a  man  grown  rich  by  laim  pur- 
chases of  horses  for  the  French  army.  I  obtained  some  remarkably  fine 
horses ;  bought  others  on  my  own  aocount»  and  sold  some  of  the  hand- 
somest advantageously,  and  met  with  great  approbation  on  my  return 
to  Gassel. 

About  this  time  the  King  travelled  through  the  Harts,  and  as  far 
as  Osterode  in  a  carriage ;  but  from  thenoe,  on  account  of  the  narrow, 
mountainous  path,  he  proceeded  on  horseback.  On  this  tour  also  I 
had  again  the  good  luck  to  attend  him  with  an  escort.  On  Jerome's 
reception  at  Ckusthal  and  Gellerfield,  arches  and  walls  of  yew,  with 
other  green  branches,  were  erected  to  do  him  lumour.  Upon  suitable 
elevations  stood  the  miners  and  waggoners,  —  the  latter  in  their  blue 
frocks,  —  also  the  mine-apprentices,  in  their  holiday-dress,  to  welcome 
the  King ;  and  upon  this  occasion  the  carmen  or  waggoners  performed 
a  concert  such  as  I  had  never  before  heard,  nor  ever  shall  again. 

Their  singularly  plaited  whip-thongs  were  the  instruments  with 
which  this  concert  was  performed ;  and  it  commenced  by  flourishing 
them,  with  a  slight  crio-crack,  the  tones  growing  stronger  and  stronger, 
until  at  length  the  bass  swelled  out  the  whole  to  such  a  clang,  that 
our  horses  reared  bolt  upright.  Still  it  was,  so  to  say,  a  species  of 
nd 


music ;  the  tones  rose  and  fell ;  and  it  was  particularly  interesting  to 
try  and  find  out  from  whence  exactly  proceeded  those  softer  or  louder 
sounds.  So  much  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  that  the  tenderer  tones 
were  brought  forth  by  a  higher  flourish  of  the  whips ;  but  the  tout  en- 
semble  was  so  skilfully  managed,  and  with  such  execution,  that  one 
could  not  follow  it  quick  enough  in  detail. 
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SpimiT  of  flonl  beauty  1  where 
Hast  thou  thy  dwellmg  ?    In  the  eir  ? 

Or  in  some  flow'iet's  cell  ? 
Or  Ungerett  thou  in  leafy  bed. 
Where  the  young  violet  droops  its  head, 
MHiieh  on  the  breeze  such  fnurranoe  shed. 

Or  in  the  lily's  beU? 

Speak,  fairy  spirit  I  is  thy  form 
With  life  instinct,  with  feeling  warm  ? 

Or  has  all-bounteous  hearen 
A  dewy  essence  from  on  high. 
Invisible  to  mortal  eye. 
Yet  sweeter  than  the  west  wind's  sigh, 

To  human  weakness  given  ? 

Ah  no  !  for  angels  loudly  sung, 
Wh«n  first  thy  beauty's  rays  were  flung 

On  Eden^  sinless  bowers ; 
For  in  those  joyous  primal  days 
Both  earth  and  heaven  were  joinM  to 

raise 
One  umversal  hymn  of  praise, 

As  sprung  toe  laughing  flowers ! 

When  mom,  with  golden  sandall'd  feet. 
Comes  forth  the  dewy  earth  to  greet. 

Thou  floatest  swift  along, 
And,  by  a  sunbeam  borne  on  high, 
Careerest  through  the  rosy  sky. 
Unmindful  of  the  tempest  nigh. 

To  join  the  Urk*s  sweet  song! 

Then  through  the  long  sweet  summer 

hour 
Thou  wantonest  from  flower  to  flower, 

Unwearied  as  the  bee ; 
The  nectar*d  honey- drops  which  dwell 
Within  the  fair  narcissus*  bell. 
Or  in  Uie  woodbine*8  fragrant  cell. 

He  deadly  shares  wi^  thee  I 

If  chill  the  breeze  of  evening  blows. 
Thy  form  is  folded  in  the  rose. 

And  through  the  livebng  night. 


On  silken  eoneh  of  beantv  rare, 
Curtain'd  with  crimson  drapery  fair. 
Secure  from  harm  thou  slumberest  there, 
*Mid  dreams  of  soft  delist. 


Bright  spirit !  hem  my  childhood's  hour 
A  secret  spdl  of  soothuig  power 

Thou  hud'st  upon  my  heart ; 
And  now  that  in  maturer  life 
The  storm  and  tempest  still  are  rife. 
And  never-ending  seems  the  strife, 

I  could  not  say,  <«  Depart  I " 

I  woo'd  thee  in  the  sylvan  glade, 
Where  hawthorn  sweet  a  temple  made 

For  such  as  loved  the  spoit. 
And  in  the  garden's  trim  retreat. 
And  by  the  winding  hedge-row  sweet. 
Where  carpet  sprung  beneath  my  feet 

Of  blue  <'  Forget-me-not." 

And  when  the  mighty  forest-trees 
Were  bending  in  the  autumn  breeie, 

Oh  !  then  in  greenhouse  fair, 
A  cherishM  and  a  favour'd  gumt, 
'Mid  courtly  beauties  gaily  drest. 
In  azure  zone  or  crimson  vest, 

Fair  queen  t  I  sought  thee  there  I 


And  thou  can'st  hallow'd  feelings  bring, 
And  softest  recollections  fling 

O'er  pensive  memory. 
The  rose-buds,  stain'd  with  many  a  tear, 
I  laid  upon  each  little  bier 
Of  some,  the  beautiful,  the  dear. 

Too  early  lost  to  me  1 

Oh  !  evermore  in  rural  dell. 
In  flow'ry  grot,  in  mossy  cell, 

Wherever  springs  a  flower, 
An  altar  will  I  raise  to  thee, 
And  faithful  bend  a  willing  knee 
At  shrine  of  thy  divinity, 

And  own  thy  mysUc  power  ! 

H.  B.  K. 
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THE  COUNTESS  OP  DERBY. 
ENNOBLED  ACTRESSES. 

BY  MR8«  MATHBW8. 

**  Playt  in  general  are  so  framed,  and  gOTerned  by  inch  mles,  as  not  only  to  be 
innocently  diTerting,  but  hntmodre  and  nieful  to  pnt  follies  and  rices  out  &[  ooon. 
tenance,  which  cannot  perhaps  be  so  decently  reproved,  nor  so  effectually  exposed 
and  corrected  in  any  other  way.**— AmcHBiiHOP  Tillotsov. 

*^  We  hare  reoeired  great  pleasure  in  our  day  from  even  the  meanest  children  of 
Thaha.  They  have  soothed  us  in  times  of  pain, — they  bare  done  what  neither 
reason,  nor  the  leech's  aid,  nor  <all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  East '  oonld  elect, — 
they  have  drawn  a  sweet  oblivion  round  us  for  a  while,  and  made  us  forget  the 
world  and  its  many  troubles.** — Baret  Cobitwall. 

When  Apelles  drew  the  portrait  of  Antigonns,  who  had  lost  an 
eye,  he  took  his  face  in  prqfile, — an  instance  of  delicacy  worthy  of 
imitation,  when  the  personal  defects  or  the  harmless  foibles  of  others 
come  under  oar  observation;  but  a  similar  forbearance  may  not 
eqniubly  be  extended  to  their  vices.  A  biographer  is  more  espe- 
cially forbidden  to  shadow  over,  much  less  conceal,  the  moral  ble- 
mishes of  the  character  under  immediate  notice:  such  partiality 
would  be  unjust  and  prejudicial  to  the  world,  which  looks  into  the 
lives  of  remarkable  and  celebrated  people  for  either  an  example  or  a 
warning  ;  and,  although  we  would  not  be  classed  with  those  venal 
scribbling  resurrectionists  who  seek  their  living  amongst  the  dead, 
and  drag  the  buried  from  their  silent  resting-places,  in  order  to 
make  money  by  their  corruptions,  we  hold  it  fair,  and  at  the  same 
time  healthful  to  society  at  large,  as  a  moral  anatomist,  to  dissect  the 
subjects  lawfully  placed  before  us,  and  to  separate  and  lay  bare  the 
morbid  as  well  as  the  sounder  portions  of  departed  humanity,  for 
the  information  and  benefit  of  those  who  succeed.  Notwithstanding 
these  feelings  and  opinions,  it  was  with  reluctance,  in  the  preceding 
portion  of  our  assigned  task,  that  in  the  life's  history  of  her  whose 
attractive  talents  were  said  to  have  made  "  Rich  Ga^,  and  Oay  Rich," 
we  revealed  the  one  dark  blot  which  sullied  an  otherwise  unble- 
mished page.  But  truth  and  candour  demanded  this  violence  to  our 
inclinations. 

Happily,  more  perfect  illustrations  of  our  theme  follow  to  reft'esh 
the  mind  of  the  benevolent  reader ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  and  pride 
that  we  now  record  the  graces  and  virtues  of 

THE  COUNTESS  OP  DERBY. 

The  father  of  the  above  lady  was  a  surgeon  at  Cork,  of  great  re- 
spectability, but  of  improvident  hilbits,  who  dying  prematurely, 
before  his  lavish  disposition  had  allowed  him  to  make  due  provision 
for  his  family,  left  a  young  widow  and  several  small  children  in 
circumstances  inadequate  to  their  future  subsistence.  Thus  sud« 
denly  *'  cast  upon  the  world's  wide  stage,"  Elizabeth  Farren,  the 
subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  from  motives  highly  creditable  to  her 
filial  character,  determined,  young  as  she  then  was,  to  try  her  abili- 
ties as  an  actress.  Oral  accounts  have,  however,  differed  from  this 
statement  in  one  respect ;  —  by  such  it  has  been  asserted  that  Miss 
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Farren's  parents  were  theatrical^  and  that  almost  from  infancy  she 
was  trained  by  them  to  the  stage.  It  matters,  however,  little  ;  either 
account  is  honourable  to  the  exertions  of  the  young  lady  as  regards 
her  family  ;  and  the  origin  of  disdnguished  individuals  occupies  so 
transient  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  even  the  most  inquisitive  into 
aueh  matters,  and  is  so  little  dwelt  upon  by  the  liberid-minded  in 
alter  times,  that  the  more  material  question  then  is,  noi  how  such 
persons  entered  upon  the  world,  but  in  what  manner  they  conducted 
themselves  while  m  it, — where 

<<  Honours  best  thrire 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoer's.'* 

The  authority  first  quoted  declares  that  Miss  Farren's  provincial 
fame  ushered  her  upon  a  London  stage  at  the  early  age  of^fourteen. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  at  a  very  juvenile  period  she  appeared  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  in  the  character  of  Miss  Hardcastle,  in  Gold- 
smith's charming  comedy  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1777 ;  an  epoch  memorable  in  dramatic  history  for  intro* 
ducing  to  the  public  Edwin  (who  made  his  first  appearance  in  Totiy 
Lumpkin,  on  the  same  niffht  with  Miss  Farren),  Henderson,  and 
*'The  Farren," — ^three  of  the  most  perfect  performers  that  ever  at- 
tracted a  London  audience.*  Miss  Farren  had  previously  been  act- 
ing at  Liverpool,  under  the  management  and  fatherly  support  of  the 
then  aged  Mr.  Younger,  at  whose  suggestion,  when  he  recommended 
her  to  Mr.  Colman,t  his  fair  protegee  waived  all  immediate  claim  to 
salary,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  the  choice  of  parts  in  which 
she  Uiought  it  advantageous  to  her  to  appear.  Amongst  other  cha- 
racters attempted  at  Liverpool,  Miss  Farren  had  played  Rosetta,  in 
the  opera  of  "Love  in  a  Village,"  which  she  repeated  several  times 
afterwards  in  London,  with  creditable  effect.  But,  although  in- 
dulgently received  in  every  effort,  great  allowance  being  made  for 
her  youth  and  inexperience,  no  very  deep  impression  remained  of 
her  abilities,  which  indeed,  at  the  most,  bore  but  the  evidence  of  a 
promising  quality.  The  young  actress  was,  in  fact,  merely  noticeable 
at  that  time  as  a  pretty,  delicate  girl,  with  a  prepossessing  face  and 
fiffure.  It  was,  however,  soon  understood,  from  the  report  of  those 
who  knew  her  intimately,  and  saw  the  gradual  development  of  her 
private  character,  that  tne  rigid  discharge  of  her  relative  duties,  her 
domestic  virtues,  her  fond  attention  to  her  mother,  and  affectionate 
interest  in  her  sisters,  entitled  her  to  a  higher  title  to  general 
admiraticm  than  her  talents  had  yet  inspired ;  and  her  merits  as  a 
daughter  and  sister,  together  with  her  undeviating  personal  pro- 
priety, proved  eventually  no  inconsiderable  recommendations  to 
pubhc  favour,  even  before  her  latent  talents  were  vividly  percep- 
tible. Hitherto  Miss  Farren  had  only  represented  characters  that 
bad  been  better  performed  by  other  actresses,  who  had  set  their  own 
peculiar  stamp  upon  them  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  even  where 
actual  and  superior  talents  are  manifest,  few  performers,  however  they 
may  have  the  appearance  of  success,  really  establish  themselves  with 
the  town  until  some  original  character  has  given  them  the  opportunity 

*  The  two  former  died  in  the  meridian  of  their  llres  and  fame, 
t  The  elder. 
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of  showing  that  they  are  able  to  create  efflkU  by  their  own  tintiitared 
perceptioDs.  Such  an  opportunity  happily  waa  affnrded  Min  Farren 
in  the  third  season  of  her  probation.  In  the  August  of  1780  Mies 
Sophia  Lee's  elegant  comedy  of  ''The  Chapter  of  Accidents "  waa 
accepted  by  Mr.  Colman,  when  the  native  gracefulness  of  Miss 
Farren  pointed  her  out  to  the  judicious  manager  as  a  fitting  repre- 
sentative of  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  and  the  part  of  CetnUa  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  yonng  actress's  after-tame.  Her  nice  con- 
ception and  delineation  of  tmit  interesting  character  surprised  evea 
her  greatest  admirers :  the  sensibility  she  evinced,  and  the  pathos 
she  displayed,  touched  all  hearts ;  her  affecting  demeanour  under 
the  depressing  circumstances  of  the  scene,  the  exquisite  senae  of 
wounded  honour  and  moral  dignity  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
character,  proved  that  the  author  and  actress  possessed  congenial  feei» 
ings  of  rennement.  This  comedy,  in  which  Miss  Farren's  individual 
success  raised  her  into  general  estimation,  had  a  lengthened  run,  and 
kept  its  merited  place  in  public  favour  for  several  successive  sea- 
sons.* The  first  part,  however,  which  proved  indisputably  Miss 
Farren's  power  as  a  first-rate  actress  was  that  oiLady  Tomnfy,  which 
she  with  much  diffidence  attempted,  at  the  instigation  of  that  unri- 
valled comedian,  Mr.  Parsons,  who  took  Gibber  s  comedv  of  '*  The 
Provoked  Husband "  for  his  benefit.  The  experiment  lustified  in 
its  result  the  comedian's  anticipation ;  the  audience  and  the  actors 
were  in  raptures  with  the  young  lady's  performance,  and  her  success 
in  this  difficult  part  was  so  rapid,  that  she  was  immediately  after 
engaged  at  both  the  winter  theatres,  to  play  alternately  in  comedy 
and  tragedy,  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Oarden, — an  unprece- 
dented engaprement.  At  the  latter  theatre  she  acted  in  tragedy 
with  Mr*  Digges,  and  at  Drury  Lane  she  continued  to  hola  the 
rank  of  first  tragedy  actress  until  the  secession  of  Mrs.  Abington 
in  1782,  who,  in  conseouence  of  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Sheridan, 
went  over  to  Covent  Oarden,  whai  Miss  Farren  took  possession  of 

*  It  if  a  remarkable  fact  that  thii  chanmng  and  popular  comedy  met  with  great 
obetmctioDS  to  its  public  production.  Miss  Lee  first  offered  it  to  Mr.  Harris  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  who  recommended  her  to  convert  it  into  an  opera.  She 
consequently  wrote  songs  to  it,  but  Mr.  Harris  stUl  made  objections  to  bringing  it 
out ;  and  it  was  afterwards  known  that  he  had  at  the  time  a  play  in  his  hands, 
written  by  Mr.  Macklin,  founded  on  Le  Pir§  du  FamiUe  of  Didtrot^  from  which 
the  character  of  the  Governor  in  Miss  Lee*s  comedy  was  confessedly  taken.  Mr. 
Harris,  feeling  himself  shackled  by  the  iron  grasp  of  Macklin,  naturaDy  dreaded  a 
controversy  with  a  man  who  often  publicly  boasted,  and  proved,  that  "  he  could 
manage  a  quarrel  better  than  any  man**  It  followed  that  Miss  Lee,  tired  of  Mr. 
Harris's  evasions,  took  her  opera-comedy  from  Covent  Garden,  and  sent  it  anony- 
mously to  Mr.  Cohnan,  who  found  too  much  point  and  substance  in  the  dialogue 
to  suffer  the  piece  to  remain  in  an  operatic  form,  and  advised  iu  author  to  omt 
the  songs,— advice  too  well  in  accordance  with  her  own  taste  not  to  be  gladly  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  tne  play  succeeded  eminently. 

Unhappily  the  above  is  not  a  solitary  case  to  be  dted,  by  which  the  hSlac^  of 
managerial  judgment  has  been  shown.  It  was  with  the  greatest  diiBoultr  that 
Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy  of  "  The  Busy  Body"  (a  superior  version  of  Moli4re*s 
first  drama,  "  VElourdi  'M  was  brought  before  the  pubHc.  The  manager  treated 
it  with  indiflferenoe,  and  Wilks  threw  down  his  character  in  it  with  disgust,  when 
the  fair  author  fell  upon  her  knees  and  wept,  and  her  tears  gained  for  her  what 
her  wit  had  failed  to  obtain.  Another  more  recent,  and  very  striking  case,  may  be 
recollected  in  respect  to  Mr.  Tobin's  pUy  of  "  The  Honeymoon,"  the  manusoipt 
of  which  lay  neglected  untU  the  death  of  its  author  drew  it  from  oblivion.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  died  in  order  that  his  work  might  live. 
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M  that  great  actress's  range  of  duurmcCers  in  comedy,  and  with  such 
extraonnnary  abiHty,  that  she  iras  considered  second  only  to  the  ad« 
mirable  model  which  she  followed^-— not  servilely,  bothy  judidoasly 
adopting  and  engrafting  upon  her  own  inezperienoe  a  more  ready  air 
of  maturity.  Miss  Farren,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  needed  no  guide 
to  excellence  but  her  own  judgment;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  in  point  of  personal  elegance  and  innate  refinement,  **  Tki 
Farren  '^  did  not  grently  excel  **  The  AbingtaH/*  The  former  was 
indeed  of  the  finroured  iew  who  may  be  termed  Nature's  nobility, — 
ike  gentlewoman  was  perceptible  in  every  inflection  of  voice,  in  every 
expression  of  face ;  and  her  every  gesture  misht  aptly  be  termed  "  the 
poetry  of  motion."  Equal  in  grace,  sonenor  in  beau^  to  her  ac- 
ccMoipiished  predecessor,  she  powessed  all  her  power, — if  we  except 
that  of  reflecting  vulgar  life,  to  which  Miss  Farren's  natural  refine- 
ment could  not  have  accommodated  itself,— her  delicacy  could  never 
have  merged  into  the  coarseness  of  a  "  Hoyden"  nor  debased  itself 
into  a  **  Scrub."* 

At  this  period,  at  which  Miss  Farren  had  reached  the  acme 
of  her  dramatic  fame,  the  attention  o€  the  greenroom  was  ar- 
rested by  the  frequent  visits  and  pointed  attentions  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished personage;  and  soon  the  undoubted  devotion  of  Charles 
James  Fox  to  Miss  Farren  became  a  matter  of  notoriety  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  the  theatre ;  in  the  latter  it  was  perceptible  that 
the  object  of  these  assiduities  received  her  illustrious  lover  with  mo- 
dest welcome, — which,  however,  could  not  be  misconstrued  into  any 
undue  encouragement  of  a  sentiment  which  was  naturally  flattering 
to  her  pride,  even  had  her  heart  remained  unmoved.  This,  as  it  was 
helievcd,  mtdual  attachment  became  the  topic  of  general  interest,  and, 
upon  the  supposed  threshold  of  the  event,  expectation  stood  on  tiptoe 
for  the  moment  when  it  should  be  proclaimed  that  the  British  De- 
mosthenes had  given  his  hand  where  he  had  so  evidently  bestowed 
his  heart.  But,  alas  1  in  sudi  cases.  Right  Honourables  are  not  al- 
ways right,  or  honourable ;  and  it  was  at  length  understood  that  the 
senator's  intentions  were  not,  as  at  first  supposed,  in  accordance 
with  the  unyielding  purity  of  the  lady  of  his  love,  and  that  he  was 
ultimately  compell^  to  alMndon  his  long  misunderstood  pursuit. 

Not  very  long  after  the  termination  of  Mr.  Fox's  hopes,  the  Earl 
of  Derby  became  the  professed  patron  of  this  fascinating  woman. 
He  introduced  her  to  nis  family,  and  to  many  ladies  of  rank  and 
character,  who  were  thenceforth  to  be  seen  amongst  her  most  stre- 
nuous supporters  both  in  her  public  and  private  life.  They  receive 
and  visited  her  upon  the  most  familiar  terms  of  friendship,  and 
daily  extended  the  circle  of  her  distinguished  friends,  amongst  whom 
was  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  whose  house  in  Privy 
Gardens  Miss  Farren  presided  over  a  series  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances, in  which  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Henry  Fitsgerald,  the  Honourable 

*  Mn.  AbiDgton  (the  original  perfonner  of  Lad^  TeaMle)^  in  the  latter  portion 
of  her  dramatic  life,  was  tempted  to  throw  aside  feminine  grace  and  delicacy  lo  far 
as  to  exhibit  herself  as  Scrub  in  the  <<  Beanx  Stratagem,*'  for  her  rpecaniary)  be- 
nefit ;  a  character  which,  it  may  be  said,  she  acted  but  too  well.  Grotesque  por. 
traits  of  her  as  this  Man^f-tUl-itork  are  extant,  and  which  might  pass  for  tolerable 
likenesses  of  our  inimitable  Liston  in  the  same  character.  Le  nex  retroussi^ 
which  in  ^  Roxalana  '*  captivated  the  love  o£^  and  obtained  unlimited  empire  over 
the  dei^>otic  sultan,  Solffman,  failed  to  triumph  over  hearts  in  the  masculine  guise 
of  clownish  sgnonmce. 
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Mrs.  Jhrnimtg  mod  other  theatrical  amateurs  of  fashion^  acted.  These 
soirStg  oonsiderably  added  to  Miss  Farren's  noble  and  high-bred 
connections,  ifi^hile  such  private  and  public  estimation  naturally  en* 
hanced  the  respect  of  the  managers,  whose  interests  were  so  de- 
pendent upon  her  attraction,  which  was  in  proportion  to  her  general 
distinction ;  and  so  honourably  emulous  was  this  superior  woman 
to  perfect  herself  in  every  polite  accomplishment,  and  so  successful 
were  her  studies,  that  she  ultimately  attained  to  that  point  of  de- 
gance  which  made  her  the  pattern  and  guide  of  fashion. 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  intimacy  between  Lord  Derby 
and  Miss  Farren  never,  in  any  mind,  gave  nse  to  the  slightest  sua- 
picion  of  other  than  platonic  regard.  The  well-establi£ed  moral 
r^utation  €i  Miss  Farren,  his  Lordship's  character,  and  his  conduct 
towards  her  family,  his  introduction  of  her  into  Uie  most  distin- 
guished and  unblemished  female  society,  sufficiently  ^aranteed  the 
purity  of  their  mutual  feelings  and  behaviour,  which^  indeed,  neidier 
envy  nor  malice  attempted  to  distort.  There  was  also  to  be  seen 
constantly  attached  to  Miss  Farren  one  of  those  appendages  so 
detested  by  Tate  Wilkinson,  namely,  an  anxious  and  scrupulously 
watchful  '*  Mamma."  Mrs.  Farren  never,  either  in  society  or  in  pnl>- 
lic,  ^except  when  upon  the  stage,^  quitted  the  presence  of  her 
matchless  daughter.  This  maternal  vigilance,  it  may  be  assumed, 
was  in  itself  an  insuperable  barrier  against  any  pretence  for  scan- 
dal.* 

The  character  of  Ladv  Teazle  was  perhaps  the  tnost  celebrated  of 
those  adopted  bv  Miss  Farren.  So  completely  had  she  made  it  her 
own,  that  her  iasdnating  performance  of  it  almost  obliterated  the 
remembrance  of  the  original  representation  of  the  part.  Miss  Far- 
ren's  natural  el^ance,  refined  by  her  intimate  association  with  kaut 
ton,  and  familiarity  with  its  usages,  rendered  her,  without  the  trouble 
of  assumption,  the  polished  lady  she  appeared  upon  the  stage, — and 
it  may  be  here  observed,  that  it  is  the  absence  of  this  requisite  in- 
tercourse and  knowledge  that  so  often  makes  our  stage-twoiUiif  such 
^'  monsters  as  the  [^ashionable'2  world  ne'er  saw ;"  for  how  can  any 
one  who  has  never  seen  high  life  but  from  an  occasional  furtive 
glance  at  a  private  box,  be  prepared  to  describe  accurately,  if  at  all, 
the  air  and  characteristics  of  bon  ton  I  To  have  merely  mixed  in 
genteel  society  will  be  insufficient  to  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
higher  class, — and,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  apply  to  a  fashion- 
able  tailor  when  we  would  have  a  fashionable  coat, — an  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  polished  manners  is  indispensable  to  a  just 

*  The  following— one  of  many  offspringi  of  Lord  Derby's  mnie,  dedicated  to 
this  incomparable  actress,  is  so  expressive  of  the  undeviating  sentiment  whidi  was 
said  to  regulate  the  noble  author^s  intimacy  with  his  protegU^  Uiat  we  cannot  deny 
it  admission  in  this  place . — 

«<  To  Miss  Farren,  on  her  being  one  day  ahsentfrom  ehureh, 

"  While  wond'ring  angels,  as  they  look*d  from  high. 
Observed  thine  absence  with  an  holy  sigh. 
To  them  a  bright  exalted  seraph  said,— 
<  Blame  not  the  conduct  ol  th'  exalted  maid  $ 
Where'er  she  goes,  her  steps  can  never  stray  ; 
ReUgion  walks,  companion  of  her  way. 
She  goes  with  every  virtuous  thought  impressed, 
Heaven  on  her  face,  and  heaven  within  her  breast.**' 
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resemblance  of  them,  smce  to  the  caraal  observer  there  is  no- 
thing in  effect  tangible  in  the  exterior  of  high-bred  people— but 
their  dress.  Our  ordinary  performers^  in  representing  kaui  torn,  are 
apt  to  mistake  and  substitute  manner  for  manners;  and  thus  overlay 
their  subject^  they  do  too  much  ;  there  is  generally  something  inex- 
plicable sbout  them,  some  redundancy  not  observable  in  the  class  of 
persons  they  would  be  taken  for,  a  lounge--'^  drawU-a  stare-^^an  eye* 
^09S  too  much  ;  in  short,  they  affect,  and  bon-tou  has  no  affectations. 
There  is  more  simplicity  and  (if  we  may  borrow  such  a  word)  iiate- 
raiiitf  in  the  personal  manners  of  high  life  than  most  people  unac* 
quainted  with  it  imagine.  It  was  Miss  Fanrco's  pcmct  intimacy 
with  the  better-bom  that  made  her  die  aQeomplished  woman  of 
fashion  she  leiNnssBled — oi  whidi  Lady  Teazle  was  a  finished 
spsfcimen  of  the  day, — ^for,  be  it  remembered,  Uiat  fashionable  de- 
portment is  ^'not  for  all  times;"  it  is  neither  immutable  nor  tra- 
ditional,— the  grace  of  one  period  is  not  the  grace  of  another,  any 
more  than  is  the  elegant  dress  of  one  age  the  elegance  of  the  next ; 
indeed,  it  is  seldom  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday.  Miss  Farren 
was  par  excellence  thejine  lady  of  her  time,  and  therefore  she  made 
Lady  Teazle  the  same ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  when 
Mr.  Sheridan  wrote  *'  The  School  for  Scandal,"  he  intended  his 
hercnne  to  be  represented  as  the  elegant  and  refined  person  that 
Miss  Farren  and  a  celebrated  actress  of  the  present  day,  have  made 
her.*  An  audience,  however,  generally  expects  to  behold  her  ac- 
cording to  her  existing  rank,  rather  than  in  reference  to  that  from 
whldi  she  has  been  so  recently  raised ;  though  the  account  given  of 
her  earlier  habits  and  tastes  affords  no  just  warrant  for  such  expec- 
tation. The  ''girl"  whom  Sir  Peter  describes  as  having  been 
''  bred  wholly  in  the  country,  and  never  known  luxury  beyond  one 
ailk  gown,  nor  dissipation  beyond  the  annual  gala  of  a  race  hall ;" 
who,  until  within  the  last  six  months,  was  "  content  to  ride  double 
behind  the  butler  on  a  docked  coach-horse,"  must  have  possessed 
more  than  the  admitted  tact  of  womanhood  in  adapting  herself  to 
any  novel  position  in  life,  if  in  so  brief  a  time  she  could  polish  off 
the  rust  contracted  by  her  whole  previous  existence.  Besides,  it  does 
not  appear  that  in  her  new  societv  she  has  any  very  shining  model 
of  refinement  bdbre  her,  her  only  titled  acquaintance  being  the 
widow  of  a  City  knight.  Lady  Teazle^s  general  tone»  language, 
and  behaviour, — ^her  boisterous  mirth  in  public,  her  ill-mannered 
ridicule  of  the  absent,  would  not  have  admitted  her  to  any  distin- 
guished place  in  polite  society  of  any  period,  and  at  best  give  indica- 
tions only  of  a  high-spirited,  vivacious  young  creature,  elevated,  even 
to  folly  and  extravagance  by  her  recently  acquired  title  and  for- 
tune ;  reckless  of  both  words  and  actions,  and  utterly  deficient  in 
delicate  feeling  and  regard  to  feminine  scruples,  as  her  flirtation 
with,  and  after-visit  to  Joseph  Surface  sufficiently  prove.  If  we  do 
not  view  her  as  an  untaught,  thoughtless  character,  we  must  ne- 
cessarily consider  her  a  very  base  one.  Lady  TeazU^t  prominent 
faults  arise  out  of  ambitious  vanity.  Not  love,  but  the  love  of  being 
beloved,  induced  her  to  marry  ^tV  Peter  ;  and,  without  malice,  her 
vanity  places  her  at  the  head  of  a  scandalous  cUque ;  and  finally, 

*  Madame  VestrU  it  perhaps  the  only  performer  of  this  character  since  Miss 
Farren  who  has  realised  to  her  audience  the  grace  and  bontm  of  existing  manners. 
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without  preference,  to  encourage  the  addresses  of  a  seducer.  Her 
enforced  detection  of  Joseph's  hypocrisy,  while  she  is  behind  the 
screen,  draws  forth  the  only  redeeming  portion  of  her  neglected, 
but  not  altogether  vitiated  principles, — ^wnich,  however,  would  not 
in  real  life  have  proved  sufficiently  manifest,  after  so  flagrant  an 
indiscretion,  to  restore  her  to  her  husband  and  Uie  world's  good 
opinion.* 

It  always  seemed  to  us,  that  the  view  taken  by  Mrs.  Jordan  of 
this  favourite  character  was  the  genuine  one  ;  and  were  we  required 
to  name  a  model  for  Sheridan's  heroine,  we  should  say  that  Miss 
Mellon,  at  the  time  she  married  Mr.  Coutts,  was  in  all  externals  (and 
some  essentials)  the  beau  ideal  of  what  Lady  Teazle  ought  to  ^>- 
pear,— namely,  a  young,  glowing  beauty,  endowed  with  great  natu- 
ral powers  of  mind,  tidents,  and  vivacity ;  but  with  all  these,  bear- 
ing about  her  an  insuperable  rusticity  of  air  and  manners. 

But  to  resume.  Miss  Farren  continued  with  unbroken  success 
her  professional  career,  until  the  decease  of  the  Countess  of  Derby 
(whose  healthless  condition  had  kept  her  many  years  in  painful  re- 
tirement) elicited  fVom  Lord  Derby  a  more  pointed  display  of  in- 
terest for  Miss  Farren,  and  led  gradually  to  the  general  under- 
standing that  this  fiivourite  of  Thalia  was  reserved  for  a  higher 
destiny  than  that  of  the  mimic  lady  of  ton.  On  the  7th  of  April, 
1797,  she  took  her  final  leave  of  the  stage  in  the  above-named 
character,  before  a  fkshionable  and  crowded  audience,  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  and  we  can,  perhaps,  all  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  no  one  does  an3rthing 
professedly  for  the  last  time  without  some  feeling  of  vegret ;  but 
few  can  comprehend  how  severe  a  pang  it  is  to  the  long-cherished 
idol  of  the  public  to  relinquish  all  at  once  those  flattering  niani« 
festations  of  popular  admiration  and  interest  for  an  untried  future. 
It  was  remarked  that  Miss  Farren  had  never  performed  with  greater 
animation  and  better  spirits  than  on  this  occasion ;  nor,  until  the 
play  drew  near  to  its  close,  was  the  least  alteration  observable ;  her 
manner  then  visibly  changed — indeed,  she  became  unable  to  con- 
ceal how  deeply  she  was  affected.  Her  concluding  words  (for  such 
they  proved),  which  conveyed  Lady  Teazle* s  valedictory  address  to 
Lady  SneermeU,  the  latter  portion  of  which  might  seem  applicable  to 
her  present  situation,  were  delivered  by  Miss  Farren  falteringly. 

*'  -—Let  me  also  request,  Lady  Sneerwell,  that  you  will  make 
my  respects  to  the  scandalous  college  of  which  you  are  a  member, 
and  inform  them,  that  Lady  Teazle,  licentiate,  begs  leave  to  return 
the  diploma  they  granted  her,  as  she  leaves  off  practice,  and  kills 
characters  no  longer," 

A  passionate  burst  of  tears  here  revealed  the  sensibility  of  the 
speaker;  while  a  stunning  burst  of  a  more  cheering  though  not 

*  A  great  inconsistency  and  oversight  exists  in  his  celebrated  scene  (the 
**  screen  scene  "),  which  it  is  surprising  never  struck  the  author  and  perfonnen, 
and  custom  has  perpetuated  the  error.  When  Lady  Teazle  is  announced  at  Jo- 
seph's house,  he  orders  bis  servant  to  draw  the  screen  before  the  window,  in  order 
to  baffle  the  prying  of  an  opposite  neighbour,  whom  he  describes  as  <^  a  maiden  lady 
of  a  curious  temper ;"  and  after  this  precaution  he  allows  Lady  Teazle  to  place 
herself  at  that  very  window  behind  the  screen, — although  there  is  a  more  secure 
hidiug-place  at  hand,— of  which  afterwards  Sir  Peter  avails  himself. 
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less  feeling  nature^  from  the  audience^  followed,  and  no  more  of 
the  play  was  listened  to.  Mr.  Wroughton  advanced  to  speak  a 
few  lines  written  for  the  occasion^  daring  which  the  interesting 
subject  of  them  experienced  so  much  emotion  that  she  leaned  for* 
support  upon  the  arm  of  Mr.  King,  the  Sir  Peter  of  the  play  ;  while 
acclamations  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  house^  accompanied 
by  the  universal  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  Finally,  cries 
of  triumph  mingled  with  regret,  reached  the  ears  of  those  upon  the 
stage,  as  the  curtain  slowly  and  reluctantly  fell  before  the  diatin- 
guished  object  of  the  night ;  who,  blinded  by  her  tears,  was  led  by 
her  future  husband  from  the  scene  of  her  many  brilliant  triumphs^ 
in  the  zenith  of  her  personal  charms,  and  unimpaired  in  her  dra- 
matic attractions,  to  become  Countess  —  a  character  she  afterwards 
supported,  both  as  a  wife  and  widow,  without  a  blemish. 

On  the  8th  of  May  following  Miss  Farren  was  united  to  the  Earl 
of  Derby  by  special  licence^  at  his  Lordship's  house  in  Gbrosvenor 
Square,  and  duly  presented  at  Court,  (the  fastidious  Court  of  Queen 
Charlotte !)  and  lormed  a  graceful  addition  to  the  procession  at  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  to  the  Duke  of  Wirteniburg.  From 
this  period  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the  noble  nair  was 
spent  annually  at  their  country  seat  in  calm  and  rational  enjoy, 
ment ;  and  it  may  be  added,  without  a  quibble,  that  they  furnished^ 
in  their  inseparable  union  of  sentiment,  tastes,  and  pursuits,  a  high- 
life  illustration  of  Darby  and  Joan,  giving  then:  tenantry  and 
neighbouring  poor  cause  to  bless  the  day  that  conducted  this  peer- 
less actress  to  the  honour  of  the  peerage. 

Lady  Derby  made  several  additions  to  Lord  Derby's  previous 
family,  and  although  she  no  longer  exists,  her  virtues  yet  live  in 
her  cfaughter,  the  present  Countess  of  Wilton. 

As  we  have  only  spoken  in  general  terms  of  Miss  Farren's  per- 
sonal charms,  some  more  definite  descriptimi  may  be  deemed  ac- 
ceptable ;  we  therefore  transcribe  from  an  account  given  o£  this 
tben  *'  glass  of  fashion  and  mould  of  form  "  by  one  of  her  contem- 
poraries just  before  her  retirement  from  the  stage. 

''  Her  figure  is  consideraby  above  the  middle  height,  and  is  of 
that  slight  texture  which  allows  and  requires  the  use  of  full  and 
flowing  drapery.  Her  face,  though  not  regularly  beautiful,  is  ani- 
mated and  prepossessing :  her  eye,  which  is  blue  and  penetrating, 
is  a  powerfol  feature  when  she  chooses  to  employ  it  on  the  public, 
and  either  flashes  with  spirit  or  melts  with  soilness,  as  its  mistress 
decides  on  the  expression  she  wishes  to  convey.  Her  voice  we 
never  thought  to  possess  much  sweetness,  but  it  is  refined  and 
feminine;  and  her  smiles  fascinate  the  heart,  as  her  form  delights 
the  eye.  In  short,  a  more  complete  exhibition  of  graces  and  accom- 
plishments never  presented  itself  for  admiration  before  the  view  of 
an  audience." 

There  is  a  charming,  and,  we  believe,  faithful,  portrait  of  Miss 
Farren  in  private  life  extant,  by  Sir  Thomas— Men  Mr.  Lawrence, 
firom  which  a  very  fine  engraving  was  taken. 
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BY  LOUISA  STUART  C08TSLL0. 

COLCHESTER. 

Thbbb  18  not  perhaps  in  Eneland  a  more  remarkable  town  than 
Colchester^  surrounded  as  it  is  with  Roman  remains  dear  to  the  anti- 
quary and  interesting  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.  Its  massive 
and  stem  Castle  rears  a  proud  front  in  the  centre  of  the  buildings 
which  it  no  loneer^  as  of  old^  protects ;  it  stands  on  a  command- 
ing rising  sround>  overlooking  mm  its  towers  the  country  for  mfles 
distant.  This  fabric^  or  one  still  older^  was  formerly  called  The 
Castle  of  King  Coel,  a  monarch  who  maj  be  the  identiad  hero  of  nur« 
sery  celebrity,  famous  for  the  entertainment  he  gave  to  minstrels. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Old  King  Cole  9  but  to  few  has  it  occurred 
that,  in  the  strong  and  venerable  towers  which  form  one  of  the  boasts 
of  Essex,  once  resided  the  amiable  sovereign  who  loved  to  surround 
himself  with  poets' and  musicians,  and  caused  those  halls  to  echo  with 
the  joyous  sounds  of  minstrelsy  and  conviviality.  That  the  Castle  is 
of  great  antiquity  there  can  be  no  doubt :  some  attribute  a  Roman, 
some  a  Saxon  origin  to  it ;  and,  antique  as  the  appearance  of  the  pre- 
sent building  is,  it  is  young  in  comparison  of  the  first  foundation. 

There  is  a  fine  avenue  of  trees  on  one  side  of  what  was  formerly 
part  of  the  wall  which  enclosed  the  castle  square,  with,  probably^  a 
moat  on  each  side,  and  other  strong  defences  to  this  important  for- 
tress,  which,  from  all  time,  has  guarded  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
against  incursions  of  barbarians  of  various  denominations. 

.  The  chief  entrance  has  a  very  fine  doorway,  formed  of  a  circular 
arch  and  columns  of  considerable  beauty,  supposed  to  be  of  later  date 
than  the  original  building ;  for  a  low  door  in  the  northern  wall,  now 
built  up,  appears  to  have  been  that  by  which  the  knights  and  war- 
riors entered  in  older  days :  in  Norwich  Castle  there  is  one  of  simi- 
lar construction  and  similarly  defended.  That  which  remains  of  the 
castle  now  stands  on  about  half  an  acre  of  ground :  in  some  parts  the 
walls  are  thirty,  at  others  twelve  and  eleven  feet  thick.  Strong  and 
lofty  square  towers  flank  the  comers,  and  at  one  is  a  huge  semicircu- 
lar tower  of  very  imposing  appearance.  Several  bands  of  Roman 
brickwork  are  apparent  throughout  the  whole  building,  and  the  soli- 
dity of  the  walls,  formed  of  stone  and  flint,  held  together  by  very  hard 
cement,  is  wonderful.  Here  and  there  a  drapery  of  ivy  adorns  the 
ruin,  and  gives  it  beauty ;  but  it  is  rather  from  its  grandeur  than  its 
picturesque  effect,  that  iJolchester  Castle  strikes  the  eye  with  admira- 
tion. 

There  are,  within,  a  great  number  of  vaults  and  passages,  which 
lead  to  mysterious  distances,  but  to  little  discovery,  although  conjec- 
ture is  continually  busy,  forming  guesses  respecting  a  certain  chapel 
said  to  have  been  reached  by  a  subterranean  way  from  the  castle. 
This  chapel  is  attributed  to  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  of 
whose  birth  Colchester  claims  the  honour.  Excavations  are  at  this 
moment  being  made  in  several  directions,  in  order  to  discover  the 
truth  of  these  traditions.    On  many  occasions,  either  by  accident  ot 
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derign,  paasaees  and  vaults  connected  with  each  other  hare  been 
found,  some  ot  which  were  filled  with  sand,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
dear  away  in  lai^  quantities.  A  well,  also,  has  been  hit  upon,  from 
which  vaults  diverged,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  wonders  beneath  the 
castle,  which  time  may  some  day  bring  to  light,  but  that  the  labour  of 
finding  them  is  too  great  to  allow  of  many  attempts.  The  enormous 
quantities  of  coins  and  lar^e  portions  of  tessalated  pavements  con- 
tinually duff  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  nevertheless,  repay  the  ex- 
plorers^ and  excite  fresh  desire  to  go  on  in  the  career  of  searching 
cnrio^ty. 

The  chapel  of  the  castle  is  still  entire,  and  so  solid  and  massive  is 
the  architecture  that  it  would  seem  as  if  recently  built ;  the  roof  is 
stronglv  arched,  and  the  five  windows  are  hi^  and  fine.  The  [nropor- 
tions  ot  this  chamber  are  extremely  perfect.  In  a  niche  stands  a  very 
large  vase,  between  four  and  five  feet  high,  of  pale  coarse  day,  quite 
entire;  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  twenty  gallons,  and  might 
perhaps  be  employed  to  hdd  com  or  oil,  although  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  sepulchral  urn,  though  its  great  size  would  scarcdy  lead 
an  ordinary  observer  to  such  a  condusion.  Urns  and  vases  of  the 
^ased  red  ware,  so  predous  to  the  collector,  have  often  been  dug  up  at 
Udchester ;  but  the  most  startling  relic  of  paean  worship  is  that  found 
on  digging  the  foundation  of  the  present  hospitaL  The  workmen 
turned  up  a  strange  image,  the  sight  of  which  must  not  a  little  have 
startled  them ;  it  was  a  stone  fiffure  of  a  sphinx,  sitting,  with  half  ex- 
panded wings,  over  the  mangled  remains  of  a  human  victim,  which  lie 
scattered  al^t  on  the  pedestol,  where  the  ferodous  monster  is  resting. 
She  grasps  the  head  of  her  prey,  in  the  hce  of  which  is  an  expression 
of  great  pain,  and  one  of  his  hands  is  beneath  her  body.  Her  form 
seems  gracefdUy  dilineated,  and  her  features,  though  rather  defused, 
show  a  calm  contempt  and  satisfied  crudty,  as  she  desists  from  her 
work  of  destruction. 

Was  there,  then,  a  temple  dedicated  to  this  hideous  deity,  to  whom 
human  victims  were  sacrificed  ? — ^fbr,  dose  by,  on  the  same  spot,  lay 
embedded  in  the  earth,  where  perhaps  Clmstian  indignation  had 
hurled  them  both,  another  bronse  sphinx,  with  the  legs  of  a  lion, 
looking  equally  malevolent  and  horrible.  What  brought  these  Egyp- 
tian iitols  to  the  coasts  of  Essex  ?  and  how  came  inscriptions  in  Arabic 
over  certain  doors  in  the  town  ?  Were  we  overrun  once  by  the  children 
of  Pharaoh  and  the  tribes  of  Africa,  or  must  we  be  satisfied  to  believe 
that  the  Romans  brought  to  Britain  all  that  startles  and  amaaes  the 
minds  Cff  those  who,  in  turning  up  the  ground  of  their  native  market- 
town  or  peaceful  village,  come  upon  frightful  '*  monsters  that  the 
world  ne'er  saw,"  and  go  to  bed  to  dream  of  horrors  hitherto  unima- 
gined? 

Did  Shakspeare  &ncy  that  Cymbeline  had  anv  dealings  with  the 
sphinx  ?  Yet  on  a  coin,  out  of  many  of  his  found  here,  appears  that 
strange  creature  with  the  mysterious  motto  Tacio.  Dio  Leonatus 
bring  this  medal  frx)m  Italy,  and  was  it  a  love-token  between  him  and 
his  Imogen,  the  motto  of  which  should  be  read  **  ahi !  tace !"  to  express 
the  secret  of  the  loves  of  the  too  jealous  warrior  and  the  true  and 
lovely  princess? 

With  respect  to  the  Arabic  inscriptions  over  doors  in  Colchester, 
they  are  supposed  to  indicate  a  date  which  some  read  1490,  others 
1090,  but  the  resemblajice  of  the  characters  to  numerals  is  not  condu- 
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nve  to  a  fandfnl  mind,  and  ah  amateur  of  aatiqaitf  may  be  perhaps 

Jermitted  to  specalate  widdr  though  perhaps  wildly  on  the  subject, 
n  one  of  these  houses  marked  with  strange  letters  lived  Eudo  Dapifer^ 
a  chief  of  the  time  of  the  Cosquest ;  his  house  stood  in  the  Hiffb 
Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Mote  or  Moot  Hall,  but  both  that  and  the 

Sioturesque  hall  are  now  removed,  and  a  modern  dwelling  replaees  the 
Gorman's,  and  a  fine  new  building  of  ambitions  architecture  raises  its 
ornamented  Grecian  bulk,  shaming  the  gable  ends  and  antique  projee^ 
tions  round  and  about  it. 

In  the  court  of  the  castle  of  Colchester  before  the  days  of  railroads, 
when  spirits  had  power  over  sublunary  things,  it  was  believed  that 
there  existed  a  spot  on  which  no  grass  would  grow.  Certain  it  is  that 
even  now  I  could  observe  a  fairy  ring  amongst  the  verdure  near  the 
place  usually  indicated.  Here  were  executed  two  loyal  commanders 
who  sufiereo  for  their  attachment  to  the  cause  i^  C^iaries  the  First. 
Their  story  is  UAd  in  the  epitaph  which  was  placed  over  thdr  bodies 
in  St.  Giles's  Chnrch,  Colchester,  and  which,  cut  in  large  and  deep 
characters,  ran  as  follows: — 

"  Under  this  marble  lie  the  bodies  of  the  twa  most  valiant  captains. 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  G^eorge  Lisle,  kni^ts,  who,  for  their  emi- 
nent loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  were,  on  the  4^th  day  of  August, 
1646,  by  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  general  (^  the  Par- 
liament army,  in  odd  blood»  barbarously  murdered." 

It  is  said  that  C^eorge  VUliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  married 
Lord  Fairfax's  only  daughter,  considering  that  this  epitaph  reflected  oik 
his  father-in-law's  memory,  appUed  to  his  considerate  friend,  Charles  the 
Second,  to  have  it  effaced.  This  he  probably  would  have  done  to  save 
himself  any  further  trouble  on  the  occasion,  if  not  with  a  more  Chris- 
tian motive  t  but  the  answer  of  Lord  Lucas,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  in 
decency  to  refer  the  question,  suited  his  humour  so  welly  that,  instead 
of  effacing  the  inscription,  he  ordered  it  to  be  restored  and  cut  in  deeper 
than  before. 

Lord  Lucas  coolly  remarked,  on  his  consent  being  adced,  that  "  he 
would  not  object  to  his  M^esty's  wish  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  per^ 
mit  him  to  replace  the  original  epitaph  by  the  fcdlowing : — 

"  Sir  Charles  Lucas  ami  Sir  George  Lisle  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered for  their  loyalty  to  King  Charles  the  First ;  and  his  son.  King 
Charles  the  Second,  ordered  the  former  memorial  to  their  honour  to  be 
erased." 

The  damage  done  to  Colchester  and  its  castle,  during  the  siege  laid 
to  it  by  Fair&x,  was  immensoi  and  much  of  its  antiauitv  disappeared 
in  the  ruin  his  cannon  made.  The  thick  Roman  waU  which  formerly' 
inclosed  the  town  is,  however,  even  now,  entire  in  places,  and  it  ia- 
curious  to  follow  its  course  along  the  streets  by  which  it  runs.  Throi^-t 
out  the  length  of  what  is  cslled  Balkeme  Lane,  part  of  which  occupies 
what  was  Uie  outside  moat,  the  huge  walls,  with  their  turrets  and- 
bastions,  are  seen  between  the  houses,  from  space  to  space.  One  of 
the  largest  of  the  projections  was  called  the  Balkon  or  chief  bastion, 
and  the  lane  hence  had  its  name.  Roman  bricks,  in  herring-bone 
pattern,  show  red  amongst  the  flint  and  cement,  and  siflgularly 
exhibit  the  immense  strength  of  the  defences  so  often  assailed.  A 
British  fort,  generally  known  as  Colkynge's  Castle,  or  the  Castle  of 
Kin|^  Coel,  tradition  says  stood  here, — one  perhaps  of  many  towers  be- 
longing to  that  tributary  monarch. 
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Cloie  to  the  charch  of  St  Marj  at  the  Walls,  is  an  ertonnoas  block 
of  building,  pierced  by  an  arch  of  brick,  and  this  is  no  doubts  portion 
ef  tlie  hnge  gateway  of  Golkjnge  Castle,  which  formerly  occupied  this 
spot.  The  tower  of  this  church  is  curiously  ornamented,  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  ground  by  a  belt  of  trefoil  arcnes  containing  shields,  the 
bMffings  of  which  are  defsced.  There  is  here  a  pleasant  walk  in  the 
^mvohyard,  formed  by  rows  ^  fine  lime  trees,  mudi  resorted  to  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  fomily  of  Orimstone  possess  a  burial-place  in  this  church,  of 
wludi  race  was  that  baronet  with  the  barbarous  name,  who  so  distin* 
guished  himself  during  the  calamitous  period  of  Charles  the  First's 
contentions.  Sir  Harbottle  lived  at  a  house  which  was  originally  a 
convent  for  crossed  or  crutched  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
irliieh  was  founded  in  1344,  and  which  underwent  all  sorts  of  changes 
«f  inhabitants  and  destinations,  till  it  became  a  parish  workhouse^  and 
1mm  at  length  disappeared :  it  stood  on  the  London  road. 

The  town  of  Colchester  appears  to  have  had  a  trade  in  wool  from 
mery  early  times,  and,  in  that  of  Elisabeth,  a  company  of  Flemings 
established  themselves  here,  and  became  celebrated  foir  a  manufactory 
of  ka^  or  baiste.  Their  hall  was  a  very  curious  buildhiff,  in  their  own 
style  ef  architecture,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  remarkable  object  in 
the  High  Street ;  but  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  a  great  fire 
which  swept  away  many  of  the  ancient  houses  of  the  place.  These 
Flemings  had  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and 
eane  for  protection  te  England,  where  their  lives  and  consciences 
irere  both  safo ;  although  %hej  could  not  escape  the  impertinent  jea-» 
loosiea  of  those  amcmgst  whom  they  settled,  and  the  magistrates  were 
fire^ently  obliged  to  interfere  to  protect  them  from  annoyance  or 
injury. 

The  oom-market  now  stands  where  the  Red  Row  or  Dutch  Bav 
Hsll  was  seen ;  sad  near  this  once  stood  King  Coel's  pump,  by  which 
it  seems  that  he  who  ^'called  for  his  bottle  and  his  glass"  may  after  all 
Imve  bees  a  cold-water  drinker.  The  well,  which  had  once  refreshed 
llw  tbirsfy  traveller  after  toiling  up  the  steep  ascent  to  the  town  of 
ColcheBfeer,  existsy  and  •  pump  is  still  on  the  same  spot  T  though  nei- 
tlier  eross  nor  chapel  are  erected  near  the  spring. 

There  are  still  many  churches  here :  one  retains  the  name  of  a 
■mint  whose  legend  is  as  singular  as  bis  name.  St.  Ronwald  was  the 
see  of  a  pagan  king  of  Nonhumberland  and  a  Christian  princess  of 
Mercis.  When  their  child  was  bom,  no  sooner  had  he  drawn  his  first 
breath,  than  he  called  out  in  a  manner  to  amaae  the  bystanders,  "  I 
en  a  Christian."  He  then  proceeded  at  once  to  moke  his  confession 
o£  faith,  and  desired  to  be  baptized,  at  the  same  time  naming  those 
he  wished  to  become  his  godfathers,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  mistakes, 
mentioning  that  he  required  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Runwald. 
He  next  pointed  with  his  finger  to  direct  the  attendants  where  to  find 
a  large  hollow  stone  which  was  to  serve  as  a  font ;  but  in  vain  did  the 
servants  attempt  to  move  it,  till  the  two  priests  whom  he  had  named 
SB  his  sponsors,  having  touched  it,  they  were  instantly  able  to  carry  it 
hma  the  spot  where  it  seemed  fixed.  After  his  baptism^  the  little 
saint  disoomrsed  for  three  days  most  eloquently,  very  much  to  the  edi- 
ficatios  of  the  hearers. 

He  requested  before  he  died  that  his  body  might  be  left  at  King's 
Sutton,  where  he  was  bom,  for  one  year;  at  Blackby,  for. two ;  and  at 
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Backingham  ever  after ;  after  wbich,  he  expired.  He  was  ehiefly  ho- 
noured at  Bexley  in  Kent,  but  at  Colcheater  hia  church  was  of  consi- 
derable importance,  Of  the  original  structure  nothing  remains,  and 
the  modern  church  is  bv  no  means  ornamental,  and  stands  in  a  moat 
inconvenient  situation  close  to  the  new  Town  HalL 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  the  Dial  Church,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  dial  of  iU  dock,  which  projecto  from  a  wooden  tower  into  the 
street,  presents  a  most  extraordinary  effect,  being  in  great  part  a  ruin 
scattered  over  the  churchyard,  with  iU  yawning  clefts  and  dismantled 
windows  peering  into  the  street,  and  exhibiting  their  Roman  brick* 

work  in 

<^  Most  admired  oonfuiion.'* 

There  are  eight  parish  churches,  most  of  them  handsome  structures. 
There  are  no  remains  of  the  Grey  Friars  which  existed  in  what  is  now 
the  High  Street,  and  was  fwrmerly  called  Prere  Street  from  the 
circumstance.  St.  Anne's  Chapel,  on  a  rising  ground  not  far  off,  was 
anciently  a  place  of  great  sanctity ;  and  here  officiated,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third,  a  recluse  called  the  Hermit  of  St.  James's,  whose 
fame  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  '*  I'Hermite  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin" 
of  more  modem  times.  It  belonged  to  St.  Botolph's  priory,  but  has 
long  since  been  turned  into  a  barn  1 

St.  Botdph's  and  St.  Julian's  priory  is,  in  its  dilapidation,  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  Colchester,  and  is  a  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing ruin  of  a  very  unusual  description.  It  stands  beside  the  new 
church  in  striking  contrast :  dark,  red,  and  rugged, — a  skeleton  of  its 
former  self,  with  all  the  face  of  its  pillars  and  arches  worn  away,  and 
the  rough  Roman  brickwork  conspicuous  among  the  flints,  sea-sand, 
stones,  and  shells  which  compose  its  walls.  There  is  some  resemblance 
in  its  form  to  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and  the  only  doorway  still  left  is 
handsome  and  finely  decorated  with  zig-sag  ornaments  elaborately 
carved;  the  columns  that  support  the  circular  arch  have  capitals  m 
animals  and  involved  knots,  and  possess  considerable  beauty.  The 
numerous  arches,  and  loopholes,  ana  crumbling  walls,  some  hung  with 
ivy,  have  a  venerable  effect ;  and  the  two  tiers  of  intersecting  arches 
above  the  doorway  present  an  imposing  appearance.  The  walls  are  in 
some  parts  eight  feet  thick,  and  the  circular  pillars  between  the  nave 
and  the  aisles  are  five  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Until  the  unfortn* 
nate  affair  of  the  siege  of  Colchester,  this  fine  pnory  church  was  entire; 
but  its  situation  exposed  it  to  the  cannon  of  Fairfax,  and  its  antique 
walls  were  battered  into  their  present  condition. 

The  next  most  interesting  relic  of  the  times  of  monastic  sway  is  the 
ruin  of  the  once  powerful  Abbey  of  St.  John's,  of  which  nothing  is  left 
but  the  gate.  £udo  Dapifer,  who  built  much  in  Colchester,  erected 
this  abbey  amongst  other  princely  acts,  and  it  was  of  great  beauty,  as 
the  small  remains  of  it  prove. 

Eudo,  a  confidential  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Norman  conaueror, 
having  fixed  his  residence  at  Colchester,  became  aware  that  a  hdv  spot 
exist^  where  Siric,  a  priest,  had  retired  to  a  cell,  and  passed  his  life  in 
prayer.  The  cell  was  tenantless  at  the  time  of  £uao's  arrival ;  but, 
on  many  a  dark  night,  when  not  a  star  was  in  the  sky,  heavenly  lights 
were  seen  to  glimmer  above  the  hermit's  former  abode,  and  an^lie 
voices  were  heard  singing  a  melodious  chorus  in  the  small  wooden  cha- 
pel dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist.    One  day,  when  mass  was 
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beini;  performed  tbere^  it  happened  that  ^^a  certain  man  who,  by  the 
King's  command,  was  kept  in  irons  and  maintained  by  the  dtisens, 
being  there  present  amongst  many  others  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John> 
the  bolt  of  his  fetters  suddenly  flew  off  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth 
]>enon  that  stood  by,  and  the  fetters  breaking  with  a  noise,  the  man 
was  left  loose."  ifere  then,  after  experiencing  some  difficulties  in  his 
purpose,  £udo  succeeded  in  establishing  his  monastery,  and  endowed 
it  nchly.  At  his  death  he  is  recorded  to  have  left  to  it  '^his  gold  ring 
with  a  topaz,  a  standing  cup  with  a  cover  adorned  with  plates  of  gold,* 
together  with  his  horse  and  mule."  The  founder  diea  at  Preaux  in 
N^ormandy,  but  his  body  was  conveyed  to  this  spot  and  here  buried. 

The  once  stately  monastery  of  St.  John  at  Colcheter,  the  pride  and 
boast  of  the  country,  has  long  since  been  destroyed  except  the  gate* 
way,  which  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  abbey  itself,  the  work  of 
£udo  Dapifer  in  1097-  This  is  very  gracefully  built,  and  the  whole 
structure  must  have  been  a  fine  object  from  the  town,  as  it  stood  on  an 
eminence  without  the  walls.  The  gateway  is  on  St.  John's  Oreen,  a 
nigged  irr^ular  area,  the  appearance  of  which  might  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  mass  of  ruin  beneath  the  grass  which  covers  it. 
The  statues  which  once  adorned  the  niches  are  all  gone,  and  the 
crocketed  pinnacles  are  sadly  broken ;  but  there  is  enough  left  of  the 
workmanship  and  form  to  shew  that  the  building  was  once  very  rich : 
there  is  no  Roman  brick  in  its  construction,  and  it  cannot  be  earlier 
tbsn  the  fifteenth  century.  The  roof  is  beautifully  groined,  and  has 
been  much  ornamented  with  bosses,  and  figures  in  niches  supported 
the  palm-like  groups  of  springing  stems  which  formed  the  interseo* 
tions.  Behind  the  gateway  is  a  larffe  market  garden,  the  site  of  the 
monastery :  there  are  no  doubt  vaults  beneath,  and,  it  ma^  be,  sub* 
terranean  chapels ;  but  the  earth  covers  al],  and  flowers  spnng  where 
(nisons  were  said.  Here  the  stately  abbot  of  St.  John's,  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  permitted  to  wear  the  mitre  and  to  sit  in  the  upper 
boose  of  parliament,  held  his  state,  and  from  hence  everv  vestige  of 
bis  pcMup  is  effaced.  In  vain  did  Coeur  de  Lion  grant  privileges  to  the 
abbey,  immunities  from  taxes,  a  sanctuary,  and  ful  sorts  of  power ; — ^in 
▼ain  all  the  miracles  wrought  on  this  spot  where  angels  sung  and 
saints  abode :  the  stroller  in  Colchester  may  now  enter  the  garden 
where  it  stood,  and  eat  strawberries,  without  even  bestowing  the  alms 
of  a  thought  on  all  the  gorgeous  churchmen  once  so  proud  and 
powerful. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  a  favourite  patron  in  Colchester,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  county  of  Essex.  At  Havering  Bower,  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  this  saint,  and  the  legend  respectiM  it  runs  thus : — 

As  the  church  was  being  consecrated.  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
riding  that  way,  alighted,  out  of  devotion,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony.  During  the  procession,  a  fur  old  man  came  to  the  king 
and  be^ed  alms  of  him  in  the  name  of  Gh>d  and  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. The  King,  having  nothing  else  to  give,  as  his  almoner  was  not 
at  hand,  took  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor  man. 

Some  years  after  Siis,  two  En^sh  pilgrims  were  travelling  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  had  lost  their  way,  when  they  saw  a  companv  clothed 
in  white,  with  two  lights  carried  before  them,  and  followed  by  a  fair, 

•  As  he  was  cup-bearer  to  William  the  Conqueror,  this  bequest  had  probably 
some  reference  to  his  state  and  position. 
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ancient  man.  The  pilgrims  joined  the  party,  and  the  old  man  in- 
quired who  the  travellers  were,  and  whence  they  came.  After  hearing 
tneir  story,  he  brought  them  into  a  fine  city,  to  a  house  famished 
richly,  containing  choice  delicacies.  Here  they  refreshed  themselves, 
and  rested  all  night ;  at  parting,  the  old  man  directed  them  on  their  way, 
and  thus  addressed  them : — "  Say  ye  unto  Edward  your  King,  that  I 
greet  him  well  by  the  token  that  he  gave  to  me  this  ring  with  his  own 
hands,  at  the  hallowing  of  my  church,  which  ring  ye  shall  deliver  him 
again.  And  say  ye  to  him  that  he  dispose  his  goods,  for  within  six 
months  he  shall  be  in  the  joy  of  Heaven  with  me,  where  he  shall  have 
his  reward  for  his  chastity  and  for  his  good  living." 

On  their  return  from  Palestine  the  two  pilgrims  sought  the  king  at 
his  bower  or  palace,  and  delivered  to  him  tne  ring  and  message ;  from 
which  event  the  place  came  to  be  called  Have-rine. 

This  legend  was  wrought  in  bas-relief  in  the  chapel  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  at  Westminster;  the  statues  of  the  king  and  the  pilgrims 
were  also  placed  over  the  courts  of  the  King's  &nch  and  Common 
Pleas  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  over  the  gate  leading  into  Dean's 
Yard.  In  a  chapel  at  Romford  the  legend  was  painted,  and  in  some 
others ;  but  the  identical  ring  presented  to  the  King  by  St.  John  was 
kept  with  his  other  relics  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  an  indulgence  was 
granted  to  those  who  visited  the  ring  for  six  years  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days. 

The  legend  of  Havering  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  beautiful  spot  where 
the  king's  bower  stood  abounded  so  with  nightingales  that  they  dis- 
turbed him  at  his  prayers  with  their  continual  warbling ;  in  consequence 
he  earnestly  desired  of  Gk>d  that  they  should  be  banished,  since  which 
time  no  nightingale  has  been  heard  to  sing  in  that  park,  although  there 
are  many  without  the  pales  and  in  the  vicinity. 

After  the  dissolution,  the  monastery  at  Colchester  was  bought  by 
one  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lucas,  and  a  splendid  mansion  rose  from 
its  ruins,  which  was  pillaged  by  the  mob  at  the  time  its  owner  was  im- 
prisoned in  1642;  not  a  trace  of  that  house  remains.  Sir  John  Lucas 
was  preparing  with  ten  or  twelve  horse  and  some  arms  to  mn  the  royal 
party  in  the  north,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  townspeople  of  Colches- 
ter, who  were  disaffected,  and,  after  their  having  committed  great 
cruelties  in  his  family  and  scattered  to  the  winds  the  ashes  of  his  an- 
cestors in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  they  carried  him  off  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don, together  with  his  chaplain. 

Colchester  supported  the  popular  cause  throughout  the  stm^Ies 
between  King  ano  Parliament,  and  advanced  large  sums  of  money  at 
the  solicitation  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  letters 
are  very  urgent  that  supplies  should  be  obtained  from  the  '^  religious  " 
inhabitants.     The  following  letter  of  the  General  is  characteristic : 

*'  To  the  Mayor  of  Colchester,  &c 
**  Gentlemen, — I  thought  it  my  duty  once  more  to  write  unto  you 
for  more  strength  to  be  speedily  sent  unto  us  for  this  great  service.  I 
suppose  you  hear  of  the  great  defeat  given  by  my  Lord  Fairfax  to  the 
Newcastle  forces  at  Wakefield ;  it  was  a  great  mercy  of  God  to  us,  and 
had  it  not  been  bestowed  upon  us  at  this  very  present,  ray  Lord  Fair- 
fax had  not  known  how  to  have  subsisted ;  we  assure  you  should  the 
force  we  have  miscarry,  expect  nothing  but  a  speedy  march  of  the 
enemy  up  unto  you  ;  why  you  should  not  strengthen  us  to  make  us 
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subeist,  ju4ge  yoa  tbe  danger  of  the  Deglect«  and  how  inoonYeineiit 

this  improvidence  or  unthrifty  may  be  to  you.     I  shall  never  write  but 

according  to  my  iudgment ;  I  tell  you  again  it  concerns  you  exceedingly 

to  be  persuaded  by  me*    My  Lord  Newcastle  is  near  six  thousand 

foot  and  about  sixty  troops  of  horse.     My  Lord  Fairfax  is  about  three 

thousand  foot  and  nine  troops  of  horse,  and  we  have  about  twenty- four 

troops  of  horse  and  draggooners.     The  enemy  draws  more  to  the  Lord 

Fairfax.    Our  motion  and  yours  must  be  exceedingly  speedy>  or  else  it 

will  do  you  no  good  at  all.     I  beseech  you  hasten  your  supply  to  us ; 

fiirget  not  tmmejf.     I  press  not  hard,  though  I  do  so  need  that  I  assure 

you  tbe  foot  and  draggooners  are  ready  to  mutiny ;  lay  nut  too  mndi 

upon  the  back  of  a  poor  gentleman  who  desires  without  much  noise  to 

lay  down  bis  life  and  bleed  the  last  drop  to  serve  the  cause  and  yon.    I 

ask  not  your  money  for  myself,  if  that  were  my  end  and  hope,  (vix.  the 

pay  oi  mj  place,)  I  would  not  open  my  mouth  at  this  time.     I  desire 

to  deny  myself,  but  others  will  not  be  satisfied.    I  beseech  you  hasten 

your  supplies.     Forget  not  your  prajfers, — (Gentlemen,  I  am  your's, 

"  May  28, 1643.  "  Olivbb  Cbom wbll." 

After  a  long-continued,  gallant  defence  of  Colchester  in  1648  by  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  his  friends,  unable  longer  to  contend  with  superior 
power,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  townspeople  to  assist  the  royal 
cause,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  on  condition  of  '^  fftir-quarter," 
which  the  besiegers  chose  to  interpret,  when  they  had  the  place  in 
their  hands,  as  they  best  pleased.  The  consequence  was,  that  sentence 
was  passed  on  three  of  the  brave  defenders,  who  were  ordered  for  im* 
mediate  execution  "  as  an  example  to  others."  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir 
Oeoi^  Lisle,  and  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne  were  chosen  as  victims,  and 
the  fierce  and  stern  republican  leaders  refused  them  even  the  boon  of 
a  short  delay,  that  |bey  might  prepare  for  their  last  journey. 

Colonels  Ireton,  Kainsborowe,  and  Whaley,  with  three  files  of  mus- 
keteers, made  themselves  ready  in  the  castle-court,  and  the  noble  cap- 
tives were  brought  forth. 

Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne  was  saved  through  the  pusillanimity,  not  the 
pity,  of  the  conquerors ;  he  was  of  Florence,  and  a  subject  of  Uie  Grand 
Duke ;  he  spoke  scarcely  any  English,  but  requested  pens  and  paper  that 
he  might  write  to  his  sovereign,  relating  the  manner  of  his  death,  m  order 
that  his  heirs  might  not  suffer.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it . 
was  resolved  that  as  Sir  Bernard  was  a  foreigner,  ill  consequences 
might  ensue  from  his  execution,  not  only  to  those  concerned  in  his 
death,  but  iJl  belonging  to  them :  it  was  therefore  expedient  to  release 
him. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas  died  bravely  as  he  had  lived;  when  brought  forth, 
be  said :  ''  I  have  often  looked  death  in  the  face  in  the  field  of  battle, 
you  shall  now  see  how  I  dare  die."  After  a  few  moments'  prayer,  he 
rose  from  his  knees,  bared  his  breast,  and  called  out  cheerfully  *'  See, 
I  am  ready  for  you,  and  now,  rehelsy  do  your  worst."  As  he  spoke, 
.  thev  fired,  four  balls  entered  his  body,  and  he  fell. 

iSir  George  Lisle  came  next  to  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and  stood  on 
the  spot  were  his  gallant  friend  lay  murdered.  He  kissed  the  ccnrnse, 
distriDUted  all  the  money  he  had  about  him  to  his  executioners,  and  to 
an  old  servant,  desiring  that  some  ffold  pieces  should  be  taken  to  his 
friends  in  London,  as  a  memorial  of  him ;  then  spoke  a  few  words  to 
the  spectators,  looked  at  the  file  of  soldiers,  and  desired  them  to  ap- 
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proach  nearer  to  him :  on  which  one  of  them  said :  **  I'll  warrant  yon. 
Sir,  we'll  hit  you."  Sir  G^eorge  replied  smiling :  **  I  have  been  nearer 
you,  fiiends,  and  yon  have  missed  me/' 

He  then  knelt  and  prayed,  and  rising,  said:  ''I  am  ready  now^ 
traitors,  do  your  worst."  The  next  moment  the  bloody  deed  was  ac- 
complished, and  these  '^ religious"  and  honourable  men  satisfied  1 

When  Fairfax  was  accused  oi  severity  in  this  affair*  he  answered 
amongst  other  remarks : 

"  For  this  I  need  say  no  more,  seeing  I  may  as  well  be  ijuestioned 
for  the  articles  of  Bristol,  Oxford,  £xeter>  or  any  other  action  in  the 
war  as  this." 

The  hardships  endured  during  the  siege  of  Colchester  were  renr 
great ;  it  is  recorded  that  *'  horseflesh  began  to  be  as  precious  to  the 
distressed  royalists  as  the  choicest  meats  l^fore.  The  soldiers  in  gene- 
ral and  all  officers  and  gentlemen,  from  the  lords  to  the  lowest  d^ree 
or  quality,  eating  nothing  else,  unless  cats  and  dogs.  And  so  great 
were  their  necessities,  that  the  horses  could  scarcely  be  secure  in  the 
stables ;  but  every  morning  some  stable  or  other  was  robbed  and  the 
horses  knocked  on  the  head  and  sold  in  the  shambles  by  the  pound. 
Nor  was  there  in  a  short  time  a  dog  left,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
soldiers  to  reserve  half  their  ammunition  loaf,  and  in  a  morning  walk 
the  streets,  and  if  they  discovered  a  dog  to  drop  a  piece  of  bread  and 
so  draw  him  on  till  within  their  reach ;  then  with  the  butt-end  of 
their  muskets  kill  him  and  carry  him  to  their  quarters.  Six  shillings 
was  known  to  be  given  for  the  side  of  a  dog,  and  yet  but  a  small  one 
neither." 

After  the  surrender  the  inhabitants  of  Colchester  had  no  particular 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves ;  they  were  treated  with  great  rigour, 
and  a  fine  imposed  on  them  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds.  The  town 
remained  a  heap  of  ruins ;  the  fine  church  of  St.^otolph,  long  their 
pride,  was  destroyed ;  houses  without  number  smoking  in  ruins,  and 
great  part  of  the  walls  battered  to  the  ground.  When  Evelyn  visited 
Colchester,  he  describes  it  as  ''a  faire  towne,  but  now  wretdiedly  de- 
molished by  the  late  siege,  especially  the  suburbs,  which  were  all 
burnt,  but  were  then  repairing.  For  the  rest,"  he  continues,  ''this  is 
a  ragged  and  factious  town,  now  swarming  ^vith  sectaries." 

Colchester  was  once  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  when,  after  the 
contentions  of  King  John's  time,  the  Barons  invited  Louis  the  son  of 
Philip  the  Second  to  become  their  sovereign.  On  the  submission  of 
these  chiefis,  however,  to  the  new  King,  Henry  the  Third,  the  French 
prince  retired,  and  some  privileges  were  granted  to  the  town. 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  our 
Lady  of  Walsingham,  paid  a  visit  to  Colchester,  and  was  received  with 
great  honour,  and  a  purse  containing  forty  good  pounds  presented  to 
her  by  the  mayor  and  corporation;  notwithstanding  which  courtesy* 
the  king's  **  conscience  when  it  had  crept  too  near  another  lady"  al- 
lowed him  not  only  to  destroy  the  abbeys  on  which  so  much  of  the 
support  of  the  town  depended,  but  a  tale  is  told  of  cruel  treachery  to 
the  last  abbot,  proving  that  the  King's  piety  was  more  remarkable 
than  his  pity. 

John  Beche,  the  last  abbot  of  St.  John's,  was  invited  by  the  bailiA 
of  Colchester  to  a  feast,  where  he  thought  he  was  in  all  friendliness 
and  safety,  although  he  could  not  recf^ize  the  new  head  of  the  church 
imposed  on  him.     While  he  was  still  sitting  at  the  board,  a  warrant 
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'vras  presented  to  him^  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  oondemiied  to  death, 
and  instantly  hurried  off  to  execution. 

The  unfortunate  Jane  Grey  found  no  friends  in  Colchester ;  and  in 
reward  of  the  fidelity  to  her  cause  which  had  been  shown  there.  Queen 
Mary  honoured  the  town  with  a  visit,  and  obliged  the  loyal  dtisens  by 
accepting  twenty  pounds  in  gold  and  a  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover.  They 
were  put  to  considerable  charges  in  entertaining  her,  at  the  following 
items  show: 

«*  Thirty-eigfat  4io«0)t  of  bread, 
Fifty*xime  galkms  of  claret* wine, 
A  quarter  oK  beef,  weighing  five  score  and  ten  pounds, 
A  side  of  beef,  weighing  seven  score  and  five  pounds, 
A  veai,  ...... 

Halfaveai,  .  . 

Two  muttons,  ..... 

Even  at  this  period,  Colchester  was  distinguished  for  the  number  of 
sects  it  encouraged ;  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  novel  doctrines  was 
Vitels,  a  disciple  oi  the  founder  of  a  set  of  persons  calling  themselves ' 
**  the  Family  of  Love."  This  man  came  over  from  Delft,  and  spread 
his  *'  straunge  opinions"  fJEir  and  wide  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He 
found  the  trade  more  productive  than  that  of  joiner,  which  he  aban- 
doned to  become  a  teacher  of 

**  Predous  stuff. 
For  fools  to  thrive  by." 

Colchester  is  described  as  so  holy  a  place  that  *'i%  became  like  a  city 
on  a  hill  and  a  candle  on  a  candlestick,  giving  light  afar."  Several 
martyrdoms  were  enacted  here  during  the  time  of  Mary ;  and  at  length 
the  gracious  and  gtffgeous  Elizabeth  came  herself  to  visit  and  relieve 
Jher  good  city ;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  she  did  not  depart 
without  a  gift  from  her  adoring  subjects,  who  all  made  themselves  as 
smart  as  possible  to  shine  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  There  was  no  lack  of 
satin  or  damask,  scarlet  gowns,  silk  cassocks,  and  velvet  tippets ;  and 
her  Majesty  was  *'  gratified"  by  an  offering  of  a  cup  of  silver  double^ 
gilt,  valued  at  twenty  marks,  with  forty  angels  in  the  same ;  add  to 
which  the  recorder  made  her  an  oration.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
being  the  happy  man  to  compliment  the  *'  divine  perfection  of  a  wo- 


Amongst  the  few  old  houses  of  any  interest  in  the  High  Street  of 
Colchester,  I  was  struck  with  a  wooden  doorway  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Loon  Inn.  It  has  evidently  been  elaborately  carved  on  the  different 
stories  all  over ;  but  very  little  of  its  adornment  remains.  The  span- 
drels of  the  arch  have  a  representation  on  one  side  of  a  dragon,  huge 
.and  grim,  and  on  the  other  of  a  knight  on  foot,  with  an  immensely 
long  spear,  tilting  at  the  monster.  Whether  there  is  any  tradition  of 
the  country  having  been  devastated  by  such  a  creature,  I  could  not 
learn;  but  such  a  legend  generally  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
marahes,  and  Colchester  is  not  very  distant  from  the  sea  at  Harwich, 
whence  might  have  arisen  some  strange  creature  of  the  deep,  which, 
nurtured  in  the  salt  marshes,  might  have  played  a  part  with  some 
knight  of  old. 

Colchester  has  a  great  renown  for  its  fine  oysters,  which  were  consi- 
dered so  great  a  delicacy^  that  it  has  even  been  asserted  that  they 
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tempted  Julias  Cnsar  to  invade  Britatn.  The  genoine  aott  9te  89 
macn  esteemed^  that  a  present  of  them  has  often  oeen  thoi^fat  fit  for 
the  highest  personages.  The  chief  are  the  Pye-fleet  oysters^  which 
are  small  and  thick,  with  a  transparent  shell ;  but  there  are  other 
sorts  considered  as  great  dainties.  The  green  tint  which  distinguishes 
the  finest  oysters  is  not  produced,  as  has  been  supposed  and  feared, 
from  copperas ;  but  there  exist  pits  in  the  salt  marsnes  which  are  over- 
flowed  only  at  spring  tides.  The  salt  water  is  partly  excluded  after 
a  time  from  these,  and  the  oysters  placed  there  will  in  a  short  time 
become  green.  la  two  or  three  days  they  acquire  this  hue,  and  in  six 
weeks  will  become  of  a  very  dark  green,  it  is  curious  that  some  pits 
close  by  those  called  "greening  pits"  have  not  the  same  property. 

Besides  the  oysters,  Colchester  is  famous  for  sweet-meats  made  of 
the  eringo-root,  which  have  long  been  thought  peculiarly  excellent. 

The  names  of  the  streets  are  somewhat  barbarous  and  startling  to  a 
stranger's  ear :  Cat  Lane,  Cow  Lane,  Duck  Lane,  Gutter  Street,  Butt 
Lane,  Orymes  Ditch,  Black-Ivy  Lime,  Hog  Lane,  are  somewhat  un- 
poetical  and  inharmonious,  although  expressive.  Crouch  Street  is  so 
called  from  the  Crossed  or  Crutched  Friars'  monastery ;  Culver  Lane 
from  a  religious  establishment ;  as  well  of  St.  Mary's,  Church,  and 
other  lanes.  The  Old  Hithe  or  harbour.  Battle  Brook,  Bone  or 
Bourne  Pond,  Eld  Lane,  &c,  explain  themselves.  Such  appellatioiis 
as  Bullock  Wood,  Beggars'-Oak  Heath,  Gallows  Green,  Skipping 
Street,  Gores  Ditch,  Mose  Mill,  and  Blobber  House,  are  rather  in 
Dutch  or  Danish  style,  or  might  suit  our  neighbours  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, who  delight  in  great,  big,  little,  dry,  and  similar  cognomens. 

Colchester  boasts  of  some  learned  men ;  amongst  tl^m  is  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Gilberd,  author  of  a  work  on  the  load-stone  and  its  properties : 
he  was  considered  a  man  of  great  attainment  in  the  sciences,  travdled 
much,  and  studied  more,  and  was  chief  physician ^o  Queen  Eliaabedi^ 
who  allowed  him  a  pension  to  assist  his  researches.  He  died  at  C<^ 
Chester,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity. His  portrait  is  in  the  Schools'  gallery  at  Oxford,  and  he  left 
his  instruments  and  manuscripts  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
London. 

The  history  and  antiquities  of  his  native  county  were  written  by 
Philip  Morant,  M.  A.,  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Colchester,  and  are  very 
full  and  vuluable. 

Dr.  Harsnet,  archbishop  of  York,  was  bom  here :  he  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  ability.  His  work  on  "the  deceitful  trade  in  theoe 
latter  days  of  casting  out  devils,"  might  throw  some  light  on  the  mes- 
meric practices  of  our  own.  He  left  his  valuable  library  to  Uie  town 
of  Colchester,  on  condition  that  a  decent  room  should  be  provided  to 
set  them  up  in,  and  that  the  clergy  of  the  town  and  other  divines 
might  have  free  access  for  the  reading  and  studying  of  them.  Accord- 
ingly, the  magistrates  agreed  in  Nov.  1631  to  appoint  a  librarian,  who 
was  no  other  than  a  learned  barber  of  the  town,  whose  salary  was  fixed 
at  forty  shillings  per  annum,  paid  quarterly ;  and  the  place  fixed  on  as 
the  library  was  over  the  Red  Row  called  Dutch  Bay  Hall.  They 
were  removed  from  thence  afterwards,  or  would  have  perished  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  that  venerable  building,  and  are  now  in  a  room 
in  the  castle.  Aaiongst  them  are  the  fine  Antwerp  Polyglot  Bible, 
and  Hesycbius,  with  Isaac  Casaubon's  MS.  notes. 

The  fields  and  lands  near  Colchebter  retain  their  antique  names. 
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wbldi  are  rery  pecoliar^  and  sound  strangdy  in  modern  ears.  Fur 
instance,  some  of  them  are  thus  called :— ^he  Fields  of  Edynelonde, 
Aylwynemer,  Otyenesslade ;  and  a  croft  called  Portespyghtel,  which 
are  as  grotesqae  as  any  words  to  be  found  in  the  Basque  Country,  and 
migbt  as  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  transplanted  horn  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea. 

Some  of  the  villages  and  seats  in  this  part  of  Essex  have  appella- 
tions apparently  the  same  as  in  the  Danish  and  Saxon  period.  Mistley 
Hall  at  Maningtree  is  otherwise  called  Sciddinehore  Hall.  The  word 
mistley  is  said  to  mean,. in  Saxon,  a  pasture  of  the  herb  basil,  which 
abounds  here ;  but  what  the  other  word  indicates,  I  have  not  dis* 
cxyvered. 

In  many  places  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  at  home,  certain  towns 
and  villages  have  the  reputation  of  producing  peculiarly  simple  or 
stupid  persons,  who  are  the  subject  of  constant  jokes.  JSssex  is  not 
behindband  in  this  respect ;  and  the  butt  of  the  county  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Colchester  appears  to  be  a  place  about  ten  miles  off  Cog- 
geshaU,  where  once  stood  a  fine  abbey,  of  which  a  few  walls  remain. 
The  inhabitants  of  Uiis  town  are  supposed  to  be  remarkable  for  blun- 
ders and  balls,  and  so  awkward,  that  if  anything  is  ill-done,  it  is  com- 
mon to  say  of  a  person,  '*  he  has  indeed  made  a  Coggeshall  job  of  it  T' 
Yet  here  some  Roman  noble  had  a  villa,  and  powerful  monks  had 
jarisdictiim.    Such  is  the  end  of  the  world's  glory ! 


A  LITTLE  WHILE  I 


BT  WILLIAM  JOVXS. 


A  LiTTLB  whUe  !  a  little  while ! 
In  tbat  brief  tpaoe  the  tear  uul  anile 

Alternate  oome  and  go : 
The  heedless  laugh,  the  lone  heart's  sigh. 
The  hope  one  moment  raises  high. 

The  next,  sinks  deep  in  woe ! 

A  little  while !    It  seems  an  age 

To  thoee  whom  painful  thoufhts  engage, 

A  span  to  careless  mirth  ; 
'Tie  fraught  with  strange  event  to  some) 
To  others  scarce  observed  doth  come. 

Whose  souls  are  luiit  to  earth. 


A  little  while !     Within  that  hour 
It  may  be  love's  absorbing  power 

Hath  stole  upon  the  breast. 
Unknown,  unbelt  in  former  years. 
But  waking  now  a  thousand  fears, 

That  else  had  bean  at  rest  I 

A  little  while,  and  manhood's  prime 
Hath  yielded  to  the  touch  of  time. 
And,  wrecked,  is  drooping  low  ; 


The  eyes  are  lustreless  and  dim. 
And  nerveless  is  the  pliant  limb. 
Death's  signet  marks  the  brow  1 

A  little  while,— and  vain  we  traoe 
The  lines  of  some  remember'd  face. 

The  well-beloved  of  yore  ; 
The  haggard  mien,  the  locks  of  grey. 
Chide  mournfully  the  bygone  day 

That  veil'd  those  features  oV  1 

A  little  while !    The  flowers  we  knew, 
So  sweet  and  glorious  of  hue, 

Gave  earUi  an  £den*s  bloom, 
A  little  while,  and  none  survived. 
No  green  leaf  left  to  tell  they  lived. 

Or,  trembling,  bless  thdr  tomb  ! 

A  little  while  I     The  lapse  we  feel. 
As  new  and  changeful  objects  steal 

Our  visions  from  the  past. 
We  seem  to  fill  another  sphere^— 
To  know  that  peace  is  only  where 

The  beautiful  can  last  I 
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THE  RETREAT  TO  CORUNNA. 

FROM   THE   RECOLLECTIONS  OF   RIFLEMAN   HARRIS. 
BY  HBNRT  CURLING,  ESQ. 

Many  trivial  things  which  happened  during  the  retreat  to  Co- 
runna,  and  which  on  any  other  occasion  might  have  entirely  passed 
Irom  my  memory,  have  been  as  it  were  branded  into  my  remem- 
brance, and  I  recollect  the  most  trifling  incidents  which  occurr^ 
from  day  to  day  during  that  march.  I  recollect,  amongst  other  mat- 
ters, that  we  were  joined,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  by  a  young  recruit, 
when  such  an  addition  was  anything  but  wished  for  during  the 
disasters  of  the  hour.  One  of  the  men's  wives,  (who  was  strug« 
gling  forward  in  the  ranks  with  us,  presenting  a  ghastly  picture 
of  illness,  misery,  and  fatigue,)  being  very  large  m  the  family- 
way,  towards  evening  stepped  from  amongst  the  crowd,  and  laid 
herself  down  amidst  the  snow,  a  little  out  of  the  main  road. 
Her  husband  remained  behind  with  her;  and  I  heard  one  or 
two  hasty  observations  amongst  our  men,  that  they  had  taken 
possession  of  their  last  resting-place.  The  enemjr  were,  indeed^ 
not  far  behind  at  this  time,  the  night  was  coming  down,  and 
their  chance  seemed  in  truth  but  a  bad  one.  To  remain  behind  the 
column  of  march  in  such  weather  was  to  perish,  and  we  accord- 
ingly soon  forgot  all  about  them.  To  my  surprise,  however,  I, 
some  little  time  af^rwards,  (beinff  then  myself  in  the  rear  of  our 
party,)  again  saw  her.  She  was  nurrying  with  her  husband  after 
us,  and  in  her  arms  she  carried  the  new-bom  .babe  she  had  just 
given  birth  to.  Her  husband  and  herself,  between  them,  managed 
to  carry  that  infant  to  the  end  of  the  retreat,  where  we  embarked. 
God  tempers  the  wind,  it  is  said,  to  the  shorn  lamb;  and  many 
years  afterwards  I  saw  that  boy,  a  strong  and  healthy  lad.  The 
woman's  name  was  M'Guire,  a  sturdy  and  hardy  Irishwoman ;  and 
lucky  was  it  for  herself  and  babe  that  she  was  so,  as  that  night  of 
cold  and  sleet  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  try  the  constitution  of  most 
females.  I  lost  sight  of  her,  I  recollect,  on  this  night,  when  the 
darkness  came  upon  us ;  but  with  the  dawn  to  my  surprise,  she  was 
still  amongst  us. 

The  shoes  and  boots  of  our  party  were  now  mostly  either  de- 
stroyed or  useless  to  us,  from  foul  roads  and  long  miles,  and  many  of 
the  men  were  entirely  barefooted,  with  knapsacks  and  accoutrements 
altogether  in  a  dilapidated  state.  The  officers  were  also,  for  the  most 
part,  in  as  miserable  a  plight.  They  were  pallid,  way-worn,  their 
feet  bleeding,  and  their  faces  overgrown  with  beuxls  of  many 
days*  growth.  What  a  contrast  did  our  corps  display,  even  at  this 
period  of  the  retreat,  to  my  remembrance  of  them  on  the  morning 
their  dashing  appearance  captivated  my  fancy  in  Ireland  !  Many  of 
the  poor  fellows,  now  near  sinking  with  fatigue,  reeled  as  if  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness,  and  altogether  I  thought  we  looked  Uie  ghosts 
of  our  former  selves ;  still  we  held  on  resolutely  :  our  officers  be- 
haved nobly  ;  and  Crawfurd  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  long  miles, 
fatigue,  or  fine  weather.    Many  a  man  in  that  retreat  caught  courage 
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from  his  stem  eye  and  gallant  bearing.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  the 
world  ever  saw  a  more  perfect  soldier  than  General  Crawfurd.  It 
might  be  on  the  niffht  following  the  disaster  I  have  just  narrated 
that  we  came  to  a  ludt  for  about  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  small  village 
and,  together  with  several  oUiers,  I  sought  shelter  in  the  stable  of  a 
sort  of  Enrm-house,  the  first  roof  I  saw  near.  Here,  however/  we  found 
nothing  to  refresh  ourselves  with,  by  way  of  food,  but  some  raw 
potatoes  lying  in  a  heap  in  one  of  the  emptv  stalls,  and  which,  for 
want  of  better  rations,  we  made  a  meal  of,  before  we  threw  ourselves 
down  upon  the  stones  with  which  the  place  was  paved.  Meanwhile 
others  of  the  men,  together  with  two  or  three  of  our  officers,  more 
fortunate  than  ourselves,  had  possession  of  the  rooms  of  the  adjoin- 
ing building,  where  thev  found  at  least  a  fire  to  warm  themselves 
before.  Lieutenant  Hill  had  a  black  servant  with  him  in  this  re- 
treat, a  youth  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Monte  Video,  where, 
I  beard,  the  Rifles  had  found  him  tied  to  a  gun  thev  had  captured 
there.  This  lad  came  and  aroused  me  as  I  lay  in  the  mule-stabte, 
and  desired  me  to  speak  with  his  master  in  the  adjoining  room.  I 
found  the  lieutenant  seated  in  a  chair  b^  the  fire  when  I  entered. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  amongst  us  who  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of 
a  tolerably  decent  pair  of  boots,  and  he  had  sent  for  me  to  put  a  few 
stitches  in  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  flying  to  pieces.  I  was 
so  utterly  wearied,  that  I  at  first  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  ;  but  the  officer,  taking  off  his  boots,  insisted  upon  my 
getting  out  my  waxed  threads  and  mending  them ;  and  himself  and 
servant,  thrusting  me  into  the  chair  he  arose  from,  put  the  boots 
into  my  hands,  got  out  my  shoemaking  implements,  and  held  me  up 
as  I  attempted  to  cobble  up  the  boots.  It  was,  however,  in  vain 
that  I  tried  to  do  my  best  towards  the  lieutenant's  boots.  After  a 
few  stitches,  I  fell  asleep  as  I  worked,  the  awl  and  wax-ends  falling 
to  the  ground.  I  remember  there  were  two  other  officers  present  at 
the  time.  Lieutenants  Molloy  and  Keppel,  the  latter  of  wnom  soon 
afterwards  fell  dead  from  fatigue  durmg  this  retreat.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  however,  they  all  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  me  to  mend 
Lieutenant  Hill's  boots.  He  therefore  put  them  on  again  with  a 
woeful  face  and  a  curse,  and  dismissed  me  to  my  repose.  Our  rest 
•was  not,  however,  of  long  duration.  The  French  were  upon  our 
trail,  and  before  long  we  were  up  and  hurrying  onwards  agun. 

As  the  day  began  to  dawn,  we  passed  through  another  village— a 
long,  straggling  place.  The  houses  were  all  closed  at  this  early 
hour,  and  the  innabitants  mostly  buried  in  sleep,  and,  I  daire  say, 
unconscious  of  the  armed  thousands  who  were  pouring  through 
their  silent  streets.  When  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  this  village, 
Orawfurd  agun  halted  us  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that,  with  returning  daylight,  he  wished  to  have  a 
^ood  look  at  us  this  morning,  for  lie  mingled  amongst  the  men  as 
we  stood  leaning  upon  our  rifles,  gazing  earnestly  in  our  faces  as  he 
passed,  in  order  to  judge  of  our  plight  by  our  countenances.  He 
nimself  appeared  anxious,  but  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  occasionally 
giving  directions  to  the  different  officers,  and  then  speaking  words 
of  encouragement  to  the  men.  It  is  my  pride  now  to  remember 
that  C^eral  Crawfurd  seldom  omitted  a  word  in  passing  to  myself. 
On  this  occasion,  he  stopped  in  the  midst,  and  addressed  a  few 
words  to  me,  and  glancing  down  at  my  feet,  observed; 
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'^  Whatl  no  shoes,  Harris,  I  see,  eh?" 

"  None,  sir,"  I  replied ;  "  they  have  been  gone  many  days  back/' 
He  smiled,  and  passmg  on,  spoke  to  another  man,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  body. 

Crawfurd  was,  I  remember,  terribly  severe,  during  this  retreat,  if 
he  caught  anything  like  pilfering  amongst  the  men.  As  we  stood, 
however,  during  this  short  halt,  a  very  tempting  tumip-field  was 
close  on  one  side  of  us ;  and  several  of  the  men  were  so  ravenous, 
that  although  he  was  in  our  very  ranks,  the^  stepped  into  the  field 
and  helped  themselves  to  the  turnips,  devouring  them  like  famiahing 
wolves.  He  either  did  not  or  would  not  observe  the  delinquency 
this  time,  and  soon  afterwards  gave  the  word,  and  we  moved  on 
once  more. 

About  this  period  I  remember  another  sight»  which  I  shall  not  to 
my  dying  day  forget ;  and  it  causes  me  a  sore  heart,  even  now,  as  I 
remember  it.  Soon  after  our  halt  beside  the  tumip-field,  the  screama 
of  a  child  near  me  caught  my  ear,  and  drew  my  attention  to  one  of 
our  women,  who  was  endeavouring  to  drag  along  a  little  boy  of 
about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  The  po<Nr  child  was  apparently 
completely  exhausted,  and  his  legs  failing  under  him.  The  mother 
had  occasionally,  up  to  this  time,  been  assisted  by  some  of  the  men 
taking  it  in  turn  to  help  the  little  fellow  on ;  but  now  all  further 
appeu  was  vain.  No  man  had  more  strength  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  his  own  carcass,  and  the  mother  could  no 
longer  raise  the  child  in  her  arms,  as  her  reeling  pace  too  plainW 
shewed.  Still,  however,  she  continued  to  drag  the  child  along  witn 
her.  It  was  a  pitiable  sight,  and  wonderful  to  behold  the  efforts 
the  poor  woman  made  to  keep  the  boy  amongst  us.  At  last,  the  Ut- 
tie  fellow  had  not  even  strength  to  cry,  but,  with  mouth  wide  open, 
stumbled  onwards,  until  both  sank  down  to  rise  no  more.  The  poor 
woman  herself  had,  for  some  time,  looked  a  moving  corpse ;  and 
when  the  shades  of  evening  came  down,  they  were  far  behind 
amongst  the  dead  or  dying  in  the  road.  This  was  not  the  only 
scene  of  the  sort  I  witnessed  amongst  the  women  and  children  due- 
ing  that  retreat.  Poor  creatures!  they  must  have  bitterly  re- 
gretted not  having  accepted  the  ofi*er  which  was  made  to  them  to  em- 
bark at  Lisbon  for  England,  instead  of  accompanying  Uieir  hus- 
bands into  Spain.  The  women,  however,  I  have  oflen  observed, 
are  most  persevering  in  such  cases,  and  are  not  to  be  persuaded  that 
their  presence  is  often  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  corps  they  be- 
long ta 

I^Hne  of  our  men  were  now  becoming  savage  and  reckless  of  life^ 
I  observed,  and  it  required  all  Crawfurd's  strictness  and  manage- 
ment to  keep  them  together.  I  have  heard  many  blame  him  for 
too  much  harshness  and  severity  in  this  retreat,  I  myself  think 
he  saved  the  force  under  his  command  by  such  measures  from  de- 
struction. He  was  marching,  at  this  time,  in  the  midst  of  us  on 
foot,  close  to  the  part  where  I  myself  was  trudging  along,  when 
I  heard  a  man  named  Daniel  Howans  say  in  a  loud  voice,  and  appa- 
rently on  purpose  for  him  to  hear : 

<'  D  ..  him  1  he  had  much  better  trv  and  get  us  something  to 
eat,  than  continue  to  harass  us  to  death  like  this." 

No  sooner  had  Howans  uttered  the  words,  than  Crawfurd  turned 
and  sprang  upon  him,  and  seising  the  rifle  from  his  hands,,  in  an 
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Instant  felled  hhn  to  the  ground  with  the  butt-end.  He  then  halted 
the  brigade,  called  a  dmm-head  court-martial  on  the  instant^  and 
Howans  was  sentenced  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes  on  the  spot. 
At  this  time,  however,  it  was  growing  too  dark  to  punish  Howans> 
and  Crawfurd,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  sentence  was  awarded,  or- 
dered us  on  asain. 

He  marched  amongst  us  all  that  night,  and  ererv  short  halt  we 
made,  he  looked  sharplj  as  the  darkness  would  allow  to  observe 
how  the  men  were  keeping  together.  I  surmise  this,  from  his  pass- 
ing  where  I  my«elf  was  stuiding  on  such  occasions,  and  regarding  us 
steadily  as  he  did  so.  When  morning  dawned,  he  again  call^  a 
hah,  and  forming  a  hollow  square,  desired  the  culprit  to  be  brought 
into  it  without  delay,  and  delivered  himself  of  a  short  speedi,  of 
which  I  can  at  this  moment  remember  almost  every  word. 

"  I  win  not,**  he  said,  **  sacrifice  one  jot  of  my  duty  to  my  King  and 
country.  Rifles,  for  the  good  opinion  of  either  officer  or  soldier  in 
this  force.  The  orders  I  issue  are  for  your  own  good,  and  those 
who  disobey  them  may  expect  the  consequences  of  their  disobe- 
dience.   Tie  up  Daniel  Howans  for  punishment." 

I  remember  that  the  white  morning  frost  was  sticking  upon 
Orawfurd's  hair,  beard,  and  eyebrows,  as  he  spoke  on  this  morning, 
giving  him  (|uite  an  aged  look. 

Hus  was  indeed  no  time  to  be  lax  in  discipline,  and  the  General 
knew  it.  The  men,  as  I  said,  were,  some  of  them,  becoming  care- 
less and  ruffianly  in  their  demeanour ;  whilst  others,  again,  I  saw 
with  the  tears  falling  down  their  cheeks  from  the  agony  of  their 
bleeding  feet,  and  nuiny  were  ill  with  dysentery  from  the  eflfects  of 
Ae  bad  food  they  had  got  hold  of  and  devourea  on  the  road.  Our 
knapsacks,  too,  were  a  bitter  enemy  on  this  prolonged  march. 
Many  a  man  died,  I  am  convinced,  who  would  have  borne  up  well 
to  tble  end  of  the  retreat,  but  for  the  infernal  load  we  carried  on  our 
badu.  My  own  knapsack  was  my  bitterest  enemy ;  i  felt  it  press 
me  to  the  earth  almost  at  times,  and  more  than  once  felt  as  if  I 
ahonld  die  under  its  deadly  embrace.  The  knapsacks,  in  my  opinion, 
dionld  have  been  abandoned  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  re- 
trograde movement,  as  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  lost  them 
altogether,  if,  by  such  loss,  we  could  have  saved  the  poor  fellows 
who  as  it  was  died  strapped  to  them  on  the  road. 

To  return,  however,  to  Daniel  Howans :  he  received  his  punish- 
ment without  a  murmur ;  and,  when  it  was  over,  his  great-coat  was 
put  on,  his  wife  carried  his  accoutrements  for  him,  and  forward  we 
went  once  more.  On  the  same  day,  I  remember,  the  general  found 
it  necessary  again  to  address  the  men,  as  they  seemed  still  inclined 
to  stray  away  into  the  open  country  on  either  side  the  road ;  and 
two  more  of  the  Rifles  were  tried  by  drum-head  court-martial,  and 
sentenced  to  receive  a  hundred  lashes  each. 

Towards  evening  on  this  day,  we  came  to  a  part  of  the  country  of 
a  yet  wilder  and  more  desolate  appearance  even  than  that  we  had 
weady  traversed ;  a  dreary  wilderness  it  appeared  at  this  inclement 
season ;  and  our  men,  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  General,  seemed 
ftnany  ii  them  resolved  to  stray  into  the  open  country,  rather  than 
traverse  the  road  before  them.  The  coming  night  favoured  their 
designs,  and  many  were,  before  morning,  lost  to  us  through  their 
own  wilfulness.    Amongst  others,  I  found  myself  completely  bewiU 
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▲  LBOSKD  OF  THB  DATS  OF  QUBBN  AMNB. 
WITH    AN    ILLUSTRATION    BY  /OHN    LBBCH. 

A  BALL  in  the  olden  time— a  oentnrr  ago— and  a  monicipal  baN  ! — 
was  somethinff  to  be  anticipated  ana  recollected.  It  was  not  an 
affair  to  be  directed  by  a  tew  opulent  linendfapers  in  the  tavern 
barlour  of  the  ^Ffenr  de  Lrs,''  or  related  by  a  handful- dF  specu*^ 
fative  professional .  men  .  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  chief  attorney, 
or  in  the  perfumed  closet  of  the  '^exdnsiFe"  high  bailiff^s  kdy. 

Grare  mayors  and  frosty-wigged  aldermen ;  the  squire  and  town 
derk;  the  i^nt  and  the  manorial  lord,«— all  that  was  worthy  and 
Worshipfhl  and  respectable  associated  solemnly  to  fornish  the  neces- 
sary provision  and  arrangement;  and  when  at  last  the  thing  "came 
oflT^  it  was  the  glorr  of  the  townships  the  conversation  of  the  county, 
and  was  duly  and  nnently  represented  in  the  piages  of  loeal  publica- 
tions. On  New  Year's  Eve,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1708>  the  newly- 
erected  Town  Hall  of  Tarn  worth,  in  Warwickshire,  was  br%htly  illu- 
minated, and  the  light  of  innumerable  torches  and  gorgeous  chande- 
liers penetrated  the  windows,  curtained  with  the  most  ^gorous  crim- 
son moreens,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  unoccupied  and  holiday- 
seeking  members  of  the  sedate  community  to  the  focus  of  the  festival, 
in  which,  at  an  early  hour,  (such  as  t^ould  be  laughed  at  now-a-days,) 
were  assembled  the  magnates  of  the  borough,  with  their  wives,  sons, 
and  daughters;  the  high  squires  and  dames  and  '' carriage-folk" of 
the  vicinity,  and  the  customary  irifluiE  of  dainty  bachelors,  old  and 
young,  who  then,  as  aft  the  present  date,  set  distaace  and  diffienky 
at  defiance  to  accomplish  certain  fi&vonr  with  boauW,  and  to  b«'  rer 
membered  thenceforth  in  the  diaste  seclusion  of  the  hearts  of  prudent 
moneyed  matrons  and  simple  wdl-conditioned  chil^en  of  yeotfien; 
and  susceptible,  mischief-making,  laughter-loving,  fox-hunting  vtDage 
heiresses.  The  dandng  was  obedient  to  Che  inspiring  nmsic  of  harp 
and  vidin  and  the  thrilling  fiute;  and  scarcely  had  old  philosophic^ 
Mr.  Webb,  the  nou'^conformkig  watdi-maker,  the  most  aachoritlcal 
disciplinarian  in  the  borough,  closed  his  iron-bound  shutters  in  th^ 
Market-place  at  half^past  seven  of  the  evening,  before  the  impriscmed 
ininstrelsy  grew  progressively  louder  and  more  ▼ident,  and  Aadows  of 
dender  gim,  and  feathered  dames,  and  burly  beaux,  every  instant 
changed  places  upon  the  glowing  curtains  of  tbe  old  Town  Hall,  imd 
ji^ed,  and  circled,  and  approached  each  to  the  other  with  grotesque 
ii^ination.  Could  amiable  old  Mr.  Guy  have  witnessed  the  affection 
of  the  parties  therein  engaged,  or  surveyed  the  smiles  of  the  vener* 
able  men  who,  in  their  buckled,  short-qnartered  shoes,  tripped  down 
the  mid  hall,  with  their  diapered  and  brocaded  dames,  to  the  lilting 
tunes  of  "Green  Sleeves"  or  "Grey  Peas  npon  a  Trencher,"  he 
would  certainly  have  left  the  Sonthwark  Boni^h  Hospital  a  thou- 
sand pounds  minus,  and  established  therewith  a  new-year's  festival 
fund  for  the  fine  old  people  of  his  native  town  of  Tam worth*  Never 
mind !  He  built  them  alms-houses  and  the  Town  Hall,  and  his  name 
was  remembered  with  blessings  in  after  years.  What  throngs  of  sturdy 
tanners  and  eaping  artisans  were  in  the  mid-street  until  late  in  the 
evening  !     What  exquisite  grace  and  politeness  held  dominion  within 
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thst  dvie  cynosure !     David  Bayley,  the  senior  alderman^  in  his  sixty* 
Bxth  year,  figured  away  in  a  new  tie-wig,  pearl  buckles,  and  a  suit  of 
nnriyalled  Malmesbury  puce  with  silvered  trimmings.     Paul  Hewitt, 
the  ''literary  tobacconist/'  drew  vast  attention  and  commendation, 
figuring  away  with  his  lame  wife's  niece  Dorothy,  in  an  entire  enve- 
lope of  celestial  blue,  with  transcendant  ruffles  of  Elizabethan  family 
lace ;  and  then  ever^  man,  and  maid,  and  wife  of  the  select,  wore 
a  something  assimilating  to  the  last  new  mode  at  the  last  court  ball, 
as  imported  to  the  midknds  of  the  country  in  an  invaluable  fourpenny 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  World  Well-dressed;  or,  a  Peep  at  St.  James's." 
To  the  inquiries  made  at  the  breakfast-table  the  next  morning,  "  Who 
was  the  belle  of  the  evening  f"— there  was  not  a  dissentient  voice  or 
opinion.     Kaie  Harding  was  the  belle  of  the  evening !  the  acknow- 
ledged beanty  of  the  assembly.     She  was  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy 
graxier  at  a  ustance  of  some  few  miles  from  that  borough,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  had  permitted  his  graceful  and  educated  girl  to  delight 
herself,  with  her  more  experienced  town  cousins,  at  the  cheerful  an- 
nual jubilee.    At  the  ball  were  present  some  distinguished  patrons 
from  the  Castle,  honourable  Christmas  visitors  to  the  family  resident 
there ;    and  amongst  them,  was  a  young  gentleman,  of  good  family 
and  estate,  from  Essex,  of  the  name  of  Bedingfield,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  a  tour  in  Italy  with  his  tutor.     He  was  an  amazing 
fieivonrite  wheresoever  he  was  known,  for  the  gentleness  and  gene- 
rous humility  of  his  behaviour,  and  the  fascination  of  his  conversa- 
tion, which  was  enlivened  with  a  sportive  wit,  and  illuminated  with 
general  knowledge  of  remarkable  extent  and  most  readv  application. 
If  Kate  was  the  helle  of  the  room^  he  certainly  was  the  beau,  and 
their  rdgn  was  united,  pre-eminent,  and  undisputed.     It  was   his 
lot  to  have  the  nc^e  girl  (ttoble  from  her  goodness  and  beauty)  for 
his  partner  at  the  commencement  of  the  baU,  and  more  frequently 
at  his  own  earnest  solicitations,  towards  the  amdusion  of  the  evening's 
amusement ;  and  so  much  had  he  gained  her  thoughts  and  won  the 
entire  fervour  of  her  parting  glances,  that  he  became  in  truth  and 
earnestness  her  verv  obedient  and  captive  squire,  and  set  every  cau- 
tbiis  word  of  others  advice  for  nothing,  visiting  her  devotedly  whilst 
she  remained  with  her  friends  in  the  old  borough,  and  subsequently 
appearing  as  the  necessary  and  indismissible  guest  upon  her  return 
to  her  homely,  grey-hairea,  honourable  father,  at  the  rural  Grange. 
Every  one  knew  he  was  in  love  with  her,  and  only  a  few  frozen- 
hearted  people  wished  that  he  could  be  separated  from  the  girl  he  loved 
so  tenderlv  and  so  dearly.     Soon,  before  the  blushing  girl,  the  timid, 
weeping  old  hther,  and  the  astonished  relatives,  the  Squire  vowed  his 
heart  to  her  for  ever,  and  threw  himself  and  his  riches  at  her  feet, 
and  was  betrothed  to  her ;  and  then,  because  she  loved  him  with  an 
equal  affection,  her  father  blessed  them,  and  accompanied  her  on  a 
visit  to  her  lover's  kindred,  and  there  she  Avas  married  to  him,  and 
never  had  she  reason,  for  his  altered  love,  to  say,  she  rather  mould  have 
tarried  a  simple  village  maid.    *'  It  is  hard,"  says  the  ordinary  remark, 
"  to  have  every  one's  good  opinion."     In  a  short  time,  to  her  uneasi- 
ness, Kate  found  it  so ;  for  she  was  much  persecuted  by  one — the  only 
one  in  the  world  who  detested  her ;  and  the  peace  of  her  young  hus- 
band and  her  own  happiness  were  injured  by  vulgar,  unlimited,  anony- 
mous suggestions,  and  calumnious  reproaches*     This  was  the  reason. 
When  Kate  was  at  her  earlier  home  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  pretty  se- 
VOL.  xviii.  o 
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eluded  Tillage,  she  was  like  a  sister  to  the  girls  of  the  rererend  Ticar^* 
fiEonily  at  the  vicarage,  which  was  near  to  her  father's  residence ;  and  as 
they  were  accomplished  and  diligent  ladies,  they  persuaded  Kate  Hard* 
ing,  who  had  remarkable  genius  and  ability,  to  unite  in  their  class  for 
the  acquirement  of  foreign  languages,  riz.the  French,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish, under  superintendence  of  a  refugee  from  Sicily  named  CaaeUa^ 
who  was  much  supported  and  entertained  by  the  gentry  of  the  neigb- 
bourhood  for  his  educational  tact  and  intelligence,  and  his  personal 
elegances.     This    fervent  and  capricious  nursling  of  the  sunahiiie 
soon  entertained  an  undue  regara  for  his  pretty^  amiable  pupil,  the 
grazier's  daughter.     He  probably  would  have  succeeded  in  obtaising 
the  hand  of  Kate,  but  he  was  incautious,  selfish,  and  intolerably  vwn  ; 
and  a  vulgar,  interested  observation  which  he  made  respecting  the  gitFs 
property  having  been  conveyed  to  the  "  vicaraee,*'  was  repeated  in  the 
country,  and  in  time  led  to  his  dismissal  and  rejection  by  the  pupilj 
and  to  his  utter  disgrace  and   discountenance  wheresoever  he  had 
previously  been  accepted  in  the  same  district.    In  the  course  of  a 
single  twelvemonth,  he  found  contempt,  destitution,  and  a  gaol.  From 
the  latter  durance  he  was  released  a  few  days  previous  to  the  ball  in 
question,  having  been  supplied  with  a  subscription  ffift  of  forty  pounds^ 
Kate  Harding  sent  the  money  to  him  by  a  femue  in  the  occasional 
service  of  her  own  father  in  their  household  duties,  and,  as  she  buih 
posed,  with  secrecy  as  to  its  origin  and  provision ;  but,  unfortanatdVy 
the  bearer  was  a  woman  of  light  and  treacherous  disposition,  and  said 
many  things  to  the  prisoner  which  excited  him  to  the  belief  that  he 
had  still  the  fortune  before  him  of  regaining  influence  over  the  aimfde, 
kind,  and  disinterested  maiden.     But  for  a  violent  fever  which  assail- 
ed him,  upon  release  from  durance,  he  would  certainly  have  been  pre« 
sent  as  her  shameless  suitor  at  the  festivity  of  the  Town  Hall  upon 
the  New  Year's  Eve.     When  the  courtship  of  young  Bedingfield  was 
mentioned  to  him  upon  his  recovery,  and  n^t  the  wedding  of  the 
happy  couple,  he  was  furious  and  intemperate  of  speech ;  af&rwards 
he  grew  sullen,  bitter,  and  reserved.    In  a  sad  humour,  when  ill* 
health  increased  upon   him,  he  was  heard  to  say,  ''revenge  to  an 
Italian  bore  the  same  fruit  late  or  early  ;"  and  "  many  a  man  stepped 
over  his  grave  at  the  new  moon,  who  fell  into  it  before  the  moon  wss 
old,"  and  so  forth ;  and  then  he  merged  into  dissipation  and  base 
society,  during  which  time,  as  it  was  half  proved,  he  wrote  many  ca^ 
lumnious  and  shameful  letters  to  his  rival  and  his  innocent  foe.    All 
at  once  he  disappeared,  and  his  name  was  foi^tten.     So  the  traveller 
shudders  at  the  viper  in  his  pathway  amongst  the  autumnal  leaves, 
and  soon  sees  springs,  and  cheerful  skies,  and  gathers  freah  flowers, 
and,  hearing  the  gushing  song  of  birds,  utterly  forgets  that  there  has 
been  danger  in  his  path. 

Days  were  merry  indeed  at  the  old  Manor  Hall  in  Essex,  and  the 
youthful  Squire  and  his  lovely  bride,  living  in  pure  felicity  together, 
endeared  themselves  bv  an  undeviating  generosity  to  the  rich  and  poor 
of  the  land  more  anif  more  every  day.  As  the  representative  of  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  house,  he  excelled  in  honour,  just  dealing,  in 
frank  hospitality,  in  liberal  and  true  feeling  of  his  own  station  in  bo« 
ciety,  and  in  cheerful  benefactions  to  the  unfortunate  and  afflicted. 
The  virtuous,  the  poor,  and  the  simple  ignorant  people  were  her  espe- 
cial regard ;  and  to  these  she  gave  her  leisure,  her  bountiful  means, 
and  her  rich  and  eloquent  stores  of  mind  and  information.     Both,  in 
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the  usual  respectable  application  of  tbe  word^  were  '*  good  Christians^" 
but  far  beyond  the  accustomed  standard.  In  accordance  with  such 
feelings,  young  Bedtngtield^  about  twelve  months  after  his  wedding, 
sought  by  all  possible  means  to  reomcile  to  himself^  and  to  regain  in 
former  friendliness,  a  college  companion  who  had  been  bitterly  es- 
tranged from  him  by  the  mi^inations  of  relatives  upon  either  side. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  young  Basset,  the 
friend  mentioned,  had  obtained,  in  a  purchase  from  a  poor  and  unprin- 
cipled member  of  his  rival's  family,  evidences  of  an  important  nature, 
and  conclusive  in  settling  claims  upon  property  advanced  by  the  elder 
branches  of  the  Basset  family  against  the  mheritors  of  the  Bedingfield 
propertj.  It  was  by  a  mere  diance  that  such  evidence  was  procured ; 
bat  so  It  was,  and  the  mischief  occasioned  by  malice  and  expenditure 
of  wrath  was  far  more  considerable  than  the  loss  depending  upon  the 
ultimate  decisions  of  a  legal  court,  and  the  forfeiture  thereby  reauired 
of  lands,  &c.  hitherto  regarded  as  secure,  by  deficiency  of  records  and 
titles,  £rom  all  such  alienation.  I  believe  some  evil  words  spoken  in  a 
fash  mood  by  the  elder  Bedingfield,  and  repeated  by  the  son  at  his 
fiather's  funeral,  were  reported  to  young  Squire  Basset,  who  was  then 
<m  business  in  the  States  of  Germany.  Before  he  could  return  home- 
ward, Bedingfield  was'  upon  his  tour  in  Italy,  or  a  duel  would  have 
been  the  sure  termination  of  the  uncharitable  and  hostile  feud.  The 
pnrdian  to  the  last-named  gentleman  was  a  rancorous  promoter  of  the 
lU^understanding ;  but  he  died  by  a  shocking  accident,  and,  repenting 
in  the  last  few  moments  of  his  life,  he  implc^  his  pupil  to  abandon 
the  quarrel,  and  declared  to  him  how  much  he  was  tne  creature  of 
wicked  contrivances.  So,  in  spite  of  allied  endeavours,  especially  those 
of  the  ttzed  uncles  and  aunts  on  either  side,  a  reunion  was  effected. 
Young  Bedingfield's  letters  of  apology  had  too  much  of  the  Christian 
and  £e  gentleman  in  them  to  be  vain  or  useless.  Basset  was  equalW 
generous :  he  accepted  them  in  a  good  spirit,  and  promised  to  ratify 
tiie  conciliation  by  an  immediate  visit  to  the  Hall  in  Essex.  When  he 
knew  his  dd  friend  was  married,  much  they  had  talked  of  in  other 
days  came  home  affain  to  mind.  If  thus  the  argument  and  concession 
of  our  hero  pevaded,  much  more  was  the  sood-feelinff  enhanced  by 
the  frank  and  virtuous  conduct  of  Kate  Bemngfield,  who,  at  the  first 
introduction,  fervently  claimed  to  be  confirmer  and  participator  in  the 
welcome  pacification.  Poor  Young  Mr.  Basset  intended  to  share  in  the 
festivities  at  the  HaU  for  several  days.  Strangely  enough,  he  arrived 
a  single  day  before  the  appointed  time,  taking  advantage  of  a  vehicle  to 
eeaYey  his  luggage  over  the  cross-country  roads:  consequently  the 
Essex  friend  was  all  alone  to  receive  his  northern  friend.  The 
meeting  was  in  gladness,  with  a  few  swift  tears  of  emotion  and  re- 
pentance ;  and  to  these  followed  the  mid-day  fervour,  the  evening 
peace,  the  twilight  communing,  and  a  dark — dark  night  I  —  filled 
with  mysteries  and  horror,  dole^lly  inconceivable,  and  never  to  be  ob- 
literated! 

Young  Basset  arrived  at  the  Hall  of  the  Bedingfields  (after  a  te- 
dious journey  and  a  broken  night's  rest)  early  in  the  morning.  The 
same  evening,  was  a  most  sultry  evening  in  the  scorching  month  of 
August.  The  fWr  lady  of  the  mansion^  from  a  periodical  attack  of  in- 
disposition, aggravated  by  the  torrid  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  had 
been  compeUed  to  retire  early  to  her  chamber.  The  Squire  and  his 
guest,  who  had  taken  some  repose  after  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  had 
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dined  somewhat  later  than  was  authorized  by  the  mode  of  those  days. 
About  an  hour  after  sunset,  Squire  Basset,  like  a  thirsty  young  fox- 
hunter  as  he  professed  to  be,  proposed  a  cooling  draught  of  darei  ; 
and  as  both  had  imbibed  upon  the  exultation  of  the  moment  some- 
thing   all    too  feverish   for   sobriety,   they   forthwith    directed    the 
servant  in  attendance  to  place  a  flask  upon  the  table,  and  to  retire, 
and  not  by  any  means  to  permit  intrusion  to  the  wainscoted  par- 
lour into  which  they  chose  to  retreat  from  the  more  sultry  and  heated 
dining  apartment.     They  closed  themselves  quietly   up  in   a  small 
room,  in  part  fitted  out  as  a  library.     The  panelled  waUs  were  ar- 
rayed with  books,  and  at  intervals  were  yellow  prints  and  primeral 
portraits,  and  quaint  brackets  supporting  ornaments  of  classical  de- 
sign.    The  old  weapons  used  in  the  civil  wars  decorated  the  pilasters 
of  the  bookcase,   and  over  the  scroll-work  pediments  of  the  entrances 
to  the  side  closets  were  reared  mighty  wassail-bowls  eilded  and  ja- 
panned in  curious  sceneries :  they  were  the  brave  Yme-tide  bowls» 
whose  worshippers  had  long  gone  down  to  the  dismal  banquet  of  the 
tomb.     In  this  temple  for  meditation  and  sedate  remembrances  the 
two  united  friends  talked  over  the  circumstances  of  past  life,  and  re- 
joiced for  the  present,  and  held  up  a  bright  mirror  of  illusion  to  catch 
the  foremost  slimpses  of  a  happy  anticipated  futurity.     Knights  and 
sages  of  old  looked  down  upon  them,  and  departed  beauties  of  the 
worthy  house,  with  large  dark  eyes,  and  scattered  jewelled  hair,  smiled 
ghostfully  intent  upon  the  comely  twain  from  the  gilded  wreaths  and 
tarnishedf  mouldings  of  the  costly  frames  around.    The  windows  of  the 
apartment  had  been  recently  changed  from   their  middle-age  and 
mullioned  form,  and  had  been  fashioned  into  casements  folding  toge- 
ther upon  lateral  hinge-works :  one  was  partly  open;  and  ever  and  anon 
a  flickering  bat  flew  into  the  sheltering  space  which  invited  him,  and 
reeled  around  with  drowsy  scrutiny  of  the  crowded  panellings,  and 
then  returned  to  be  traced  again  in  the  pallid  skirting  of  the  open  sky 
in  the  distance.     Suddenly  young  Basset  started,  and  uttered  a  qm^ 
exclamation — ^beholding,  as  ne  imagined,  a  pale  visage,  moustachoed 
and  encircled  by  dark  bushy  hair,  between  the  open  trailing  c^  the 
clematis  at  the  nearer  casement  to  his  own  side  of  Uie  room,  which  was 
the  side  of  the  entrance  from  the  great  hall.      The  windows  opened 
upon  a  slone  of  mossy  turf,  forming  a  secluded  terrace,  bounded  by 
strange  sculptures  and  crumbling  l^ustrades  at  the  rearward  of  the 
mansion.     Bedingfield,  who  had  been  dozing  in  his  favourite  oaken 
chair,  started  at  once,  and  uttered  a  similar  exclamation.     He  had  not 
seen  the  form,  but  he  had  taken  an  unbidden  and  unconscious  sympa- 
thy from  the  gesture  and  tone  of  his  friend,  and  the  agitated  expres- 
sions of  his  countenance.     He  listened  with  angry  feeling  to  the  nar- 
ration of  his  guest.     Instantly  he  rang  the  bell,  and  summoned  his 
Italian  servant,  whose  name  was  Martini.     The  confidential  servant 
came  to  the  bidding,  and  positively  denied  that  any  one  oould  have 
found  access  to  the  enclosed  space,  save  by  climbing  a  high  wall^  as 
the  gardener  had,  in  accustomed  manner,  secured  the  doors  before  the 
tolling  of  the  curfew.     However,  he  disappeared  to  make  search  with 
others,  and  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  the  intruder.     Such  was  never 
found.     Martini  said  (correcting  the  first  statement)  that  with  the 
private  key  he  himself  had  passed  along  the  slope  to  remove  the  ken- 
nel of  a  pet  raven  ;  but  that  was  half  an  hour  earlier  than  was  men- 
tioned by  the  two  gentlemen. 
As  the  servant  Martini  had  a  remarkably  pale  face  and  dark  curling 
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hair,  it  suggested  itself  that  some  hallucination,  depending  upon  the 
lingeriog  effect  of  an  impress  previously  made  upon  the  vision,  might 
have  produced  the  alarm ;  and  to  this,  after  a  lengthened  argument, 
both  settled  down,  and  for  a  finale,  called  for  the  cordial  and  generous 
eld-fashioned  cup,  customary-  after  such  amicable  reunions  and  discus- 
sions, at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  golden  cup  and  some  slender 
refreshment,  accompanied  by  the  silver  branch  containing  the  wax- 
lights,  entered  the  apartment  soon  afterwards.  Martini  curtained 
either  casement,  lingering  awhile,  with  the  liberty  of  a  familiar,  to  gaze 
upon  the  solemn  hues  of  the  irregular  and  mysterious  sky,  and  then  he 
left  the  room,  informing  his  fellows  in  the  broad  kitchen,  that  it  was 
desired  all  should  say  prayers  and  retire  to  rest,  for  that  he  himself 
only  was  to  remain  below,  until  the  master  should  choose  to  conduct 
his  guest  to  the  bed-chamber.  All  obeyed,  because  he  delivered  the 
injunction  in  a  very  peremptory  manner.  The  housekeeper,  who  was  a 
dear,  faithful  sexagenarian,  demurred  awhile,  and  loitered  about,  as 
with  tf' suspicion  of  something  strange.  When  all  was  very  still  in- 
deed, save  the  breathing  of  the  gust  in  the  cedar-grove  near  to  the 
moat.  Martini  retired  to  the  keeper*s  sleeping  apartment,  which  was 
in  a  recess  near  to  the  smaller  kitchen  upon  the  ground  floor.  The 
keeper  was  a  superannuated  man,  a  widower,  who  was  a  kind  of  watch- 
man to  the  establishment.  He  had  a  stout  heart  in  his  old  frame,  and 
his  ears  were  like  the  ears  of  an  imprisoned  hound.  With  him  the  Italian 
servant  conversed,  referring  to  the  tumultuous  babbling  conversation 
which  proceeded  along  the  hall  from  the  apartment  where  we  left 
young  squire  Basset  with  Mr.  Bedingfield.  There  the  Italian,  specula- 
tive, grave,  and  vigilant,  remained,  until  almost  every  nook  of  the  an- 
tiquated house  was  in  utter  darkness,  and  until  every  voice  but  his 
own,  repeating  whispers  to  his  comrade,  was  silent.  One  while  ex- 
pressing anxiety  that  no  summons  was  made  for  him,  he  went,  as  he 
said,  to  listen  in  the  hall.  In  some  five  or  ten  minutes  he  returned, 
declaring  that  all  was  as  hushed  as  death,  and  with  a  peevish  expres- 
sion of  weariness,  he  sat  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  keeper's  bed  and  dozed 
an  uncertain  time  in  sleep.  The  old  keeper,  Robert,  who  had  always 
a  troublesome  array  of  nervous  sensibilities,  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but 
found  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  could  not  find  even  a  tolerable  position ; 
so  after  about  half  an  hour's  feverish  listening,  and  brain-working, 
during  which  he  ^emcied  he  heard  something  like  a  fall  and  a  groan  in 
the  wainscoted  parlour,  he  rose  in  his  bed  and  attempted  to  awaken 
Martini,  but  as  he  found  a  considerable  difficulty  in  doing  so,  he  left 
the  pillow,  and  dressed  himself,  and  then  more  successfully  renewed 
the  attempt.  ''Master  Signorl"  said  he,  using  the  parlance  of  the 
]M>nse>  *'  not  only  have  I  heard  something  I  don't  like,  but  I  have  had 
two  or  three  dr^Euns  as  often,  as  I  closed  my  eyes  for  a  few  seconds,  of 
something  terrifying,  which  is  now  doing  in  this  very  hour  and  in  this 
old  dwelhng-place.  Whether  or  no,  offend  or  please,  go  to  your  dear 
master,  and  if  he  and  t'other  young  squire  are  well  and  safe,  beg  of  him 
that  I  may  sit  up  with  you  for  company's  sake.     Go  immediately !" 

The  Italian  traversea  the  hall,  desiring  to  proceed  alone,  but  Robert 
followed  like  an  old  hound  stealthily  at  his  heels.  One  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  wainscoted  room ! — ^no  answer  to  it !  Another,  and  an- 
other ! — all  was  as  silent  as  could  be ;  as  silent  as  sleep.  A  knock 
again,  and  louder! — another! — still  another,  louder  than  before; — 
the  cold  hall  echoed  the  sound,  the  walls  of  the  grand  oaken  staircase 
repeated  the  reverberations  of  the  hall.    Grey  Morris  the  butler,  and 
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Harris  the  coachman,  appeared  upon  the  first  landing,  and  inquired  ia 
ene  breath,  "  If  anything  particolar  was  the  matter  be1ow-<tain  ?" 
Receiving  a  doubtful  answer,  they  joined  the  other  twain,  and  aU 
thinking  and  working  together,  they  redoubled  the  efforts,  to  obudii 
an  entrance,  or  an  answer  from  the  gentlemen  inside.  Even  had  thej 
been  deeply  intoxicated,  which  in  the  one  instance  was  unusual,  or  had 
they  left  the  room  for  the  terrace,  beyond  which  they  never  could  have 
ventured,  the  silence  was  alarming.  The  continual  noise  echoing 
through  the  closed  mansion,  soon  aroused  the  watchful  lady,  who  con- 
scious by  the  gloom  of  her  chamber  of  the  presence  of  midnight,  and 
alarmed  to  phrenzy  by  the  united  circumstances  of  her  husband's  ab- 
sence, and  the  prevailing  tumult  in  the  hall,  arrayed  herself  speedily^ 
flung  her  white  toilet  mantle  around  her  shoulders,  and  with  a  sharp 
word  of  summons  to  her  somnolent  waiting-woman,  grasped  her  porce- 
lain lamp  in  her  quivering  fingers,  and  was  speedily  the  foremost  and 
the  chief  of  the  terrified  group.  A  few  words  of  inquiry  and  terrm-, 
and  she  dispatched  two  of  them  to  examine  the  casement  mm  the  tei^ 
race  slope,  which  they  had  neglected  to  do.  Old  Morris  was  first  in 
the  fulfilment  of  her  behest.  Intensely  they  listened,  whilst  he 
wrenched  the  clasp  from  its  hold  upon  the  folding  frames.  Tbtir 
agony  of  fear  was  trebled  by  hearing  him  fiedl  like  a  dead  man,  into 
the  room,  striking  down  some  slender  article  of  furniture  in  the  suddm 
fall.  All  rushed  out  to  the  terrace-side.  The  door  was  wide  open. 
With  dreadful  excitement.  Madam  Bedingfield  and  her  househ(^d  (for 
now  all,  even  Mr.  Basset's  vallet,  who  arrived  an  invalid  the  day 
before,  were  there)  rushed  through  the  curtains  into  the  room,  stumb* 
ling  over  the  poor  old  fellow  who  had  fainted  there.  The  candles  had 
burnt  low  in  the  sockets ;  one  was  expiring  with  an  ofi^nsive  and  lasy 
fume.  A  fearful  spectacle  appeared  to  them  by  the  intermitting  and 
sepulchral  gleam.  An  emptied  "  grace  cup,"  lay  overturned  upon  the 
carved  table ;  the  chairs  were  lying  displaced  and  lengthwise  upon  the 

Cund.  Leaning  half  erect,  and  ghastly  beyond  description,  against  a 
je  vase  near  to  the  fire-place,  was  the  corpse  of  Mr,  Basset  I  A 
mortal  wound  had  vomited  forth  a  river  of  blood,  now  half-coagulaeted, 
from  the  centre  of  the  left  bosom.  The  fice  was  livid  and  piteously 
drawn,  in  the  convulsions  of  death.  The  white  hands  lay  helpless  by 
his  side.  Very  near  to  him,  upon  the  matting  of  the  hearth,  and  with 
the  right  hand  reaching  across  the  knees  of  the  murdered  man,  lay  Mr. 
Bedingfield.  That  right  hand  grasped  a  short  straight  sword  or  hunt- 
ing-knife,  gored  to  the  hilt.  It  was  a  silver-mount^  antique,  and  the 
empty  scabbard  hung  by  enameUed  pins,  over  the  low  and  frowning 
mantel-piece.  For  an  instant  the  party  assembled  were  petrified  by 
the  scene,  into  a  tableau  of  speechless  horror,  and  before  a  \(rotd  was 
whispered,  the  lady  swooned  into  an  awfiil  dead  swoon,  in  the  arms  of 
the  servant  Martini.  The  house  was  filled  with  shrieks  and  lamenta- 
tions ;  the  alarm  bell  was  tolled,  and  an  express  on  horseback  was  sent 
for  the  village  apothecary.  A  carriage  was  ordered  out  to  bring  the 
chaplain  and  a  neighbouring  justice  of  quorum,  who,  by  the  bye,  was  a 
crabbed,  licentious,  and  mischievous  personage,  ana  a  secret  evil- 
wisher,  as  afterwards  was  proved,  to  the  house  of  Bedingfield,  owing  to 
remonstrances  made  by  the  Squire's  late  father,  upon  certain  covert 
acts  of  local  oppression.  To  the  efforts  of  the  increasing  throng,  and 
loud  expostulations,  the  living  host  remained  perfectly  insensible. 
Once  or  twice  he  muttered  low,  as  if  sadly  intoxicated  (a  thing  which 
never  before  was  known  of  him),  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  eoia,  in 
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the  pictoFe  gallery^  where  he  was  aftsiduously  tended  by  the  weeping 
Ii0ii8ekeeper>  and  by  other  afflicted  servants,  who  administered  the  medi- 
cal means  provided  to  restore  his  lost  senses  to  him.  We  are  utterly 
unaUe  to  depicts  with  a  sufficient  strength  and  pathos,  the  events  which 
accurred  in  that  dismal  house  on  the  four  succeeding  days.  The 
iady  was  smitten  with  fever  of  the  brain,  and  scarcely  ever 
ceased  moaning  and  screaming  for  her  unfortunate  husband.  The  tiall 
was  tenanted  by  officers  of  justice  and  haunted  from  sunrise  until  sun- 
set by  curious  gentlemen,  and  horror-stricken  neighbours,  who  mus- 
tered at  the  unseasonable  crisis.  Let  us  hasten^  with  pity's  best  speed, 
•the  bewildering  conclusion.  All  parties  appeared  in  due  time  before 
the  coroner  and  the  magistrates;  such,  I  mean,  as  could  be  expected  to 
give  their  evidence.  At  the  careful  inquest,  the  household  exonerated 
themselves  creditably — ell  save  poor  Master  Bedingfield  I  A  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  was  returned  against  him,  and  in  an  unnaturally  en- 
feebled, and  incoherent  state  of  mind,  he  was  consigned  to  a  dungeon, 
£or  having,  with  well-conceived  plot  of  the  most  guileful  character, 
eeduced  his  rival  and  foe  to  his  mansion  under  pretext  of  an  amicable 
settling  of  differences,  and  there  slaughtered  him,  having  worked  his 
own  energy  to  a  savage  and  a  bitter  mood  by  some  unusual  method  of 
intoxication,  which  at  the  same  time,  was  intended  to  be  disarming  to 
ills  enemy,  and  an  after  apology  for  what  might  seem  to  have  occurred  in 
^  midnight  brawL  The  Bassets  were  as  irreconcileable  as  ever,  and  gave 
all  their  feelings  to  revenge.  It  was  a  gratification  to  every  one  of 
them,  that  a  sanguinary  judge  presided  at  the  following  assise*  A 
jshrewd  legal  foe,  a  friend  to  their  party,  pleaded  in  the  prosecution.  The 
verdict  of  Guilty  was  pronounced,  and  sentence  of  death,  without  hope 
of  reprieve,  concluded  a  long  and  painftil  trial.  After-influence  was 
unavailable.  The  Squire  was  executed.  O  just  and  terrible  Provi- 
dence !  he  was  hung  at  the  ignominious  tree.  Do  not  speak  of  his 
idemented,  lovely  wife,  of  his  kindred,  of  bis  earthly  mourners.  Imagine 
all  the  rest,  if  you  will — riot  in  the  bewilderment  of  the  catastrophe ; 
hearts  are  everywhere  pretty  nigh  the  same,  and  with  human  hearts, 
jit  Bedingfield  mansion,  never  was  a  more  bitter  weight  of  sorrow  to  be 
irand.  The  domestic  affliction — ^the  pangs  of  the  widowed  lady  (the 
male^EU^r's  wi£e!)— would  claim  an  entirie  and  pitiful  tragedy  for 
themselves  alone ,  they  are  registered  in  memory ;  in  written  memo- 
rials also  of  that  distant  period,  but  here  they  are  too  lengthened  for 
-pur  unwcNtthy  commemoration. 


In  the  year  1710,  there  Was  an  old  house  of  a  particular  form,  and 
nuB<ms  exterior,  in  the  street  called  Gungaie,  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  borough  o^  Tamworth.  The  stories  prcjjected  in  gradation 
upwards,  and  the  quaint  pinnacles  of  the  loftiest  gable  were  of  open 
work,  and  were  universally  admired,  especially  when  observed  against 
the  cool  grey  surface  of  the  evening  skies.  It  was  a  queer  ornamented 
atmcture  of  timber  and  pargeting,  such  as  you  often  see  in  venerable 
cities,  befitting  best  ^e  merchant  folk  of  primitive  centuries,  who 
bnilt  their  houses,  as  the  bees  do,  upon  an  exact  scale  and  form, 
leaving  all  classical  coneeits  to  a  more  perfect  generation.  The  cor- 
nices and  main  beams  of  the  front  building,  and  the  frame-work  of  the 
windows  were  carved  with  vine  and  oak  and  ivy  leaves,  and  in  a  floral 
tablet  or  scroll  over  the  narrow  porch  were  graven  rude  letters,  watch 
'  W£LL,  and  the  mutilated  date  of  the  erection  of  the  building  enclosing 
a  skull  and  an  hoar-glass  in  alto  relievo.     This  house  was  destroyed  to 
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the  foundation  by  fire,  in  the  year,  1742;  but  as  that  dwelling  in  its 
day,  80  now  also  is  the  very  situation,  fearfully  connected  with  oar 
Bedingfield  legend.     In  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  a  dark 
November  month,  in  the  aforesaid  year,  1710,  died  the  Italian  precep- 
tor Casella,  who  was  conspicuous  at  the  commencement  of  our  narrative. 
His  death-bed  was  in  the  chamber  above  the  porch  in  the  second  story. 
Hrf  died  in  the  arms  of  the  officer  of  justice,  who  fain  would  have  con- 
ducted him  to  the  gibbet  that  was  due  to  him ;  but  the  instantaneous 
nature  of  their  appearance  at  such  a  crisis,  their  manifestation  of  his 
hideous  crime,  and  the  effort  he  made  in  their  presence  to  oorroborate 
the  well-conducted  proof,  by  his  brief  token  of  acknowledgment,  has- 
tened his  exit  from  the  mortal  scene,  and  a  life  worn  down  to  the  last 
threads  by  the  waste  of  an  invincible  consumption.     Soon  after  the 
execution  of  Squire  Bedingfield,  the  servant  Martini  retired  from  the 
family  service  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  but  not  until  his  honesty  had 
suffered  much  deterioration  from  the  disappearance  of  plate  and  jewel- 
ry, which  he  had  access  to;   and  his  departure  was  a  Umwic  ef  con- 
gratulation to  the  remaining  household.     He  went  at  once  over  the 
seas  into  tiie  Low  Countries,  and  was  tried  and  decapitated  the  very 
next  summer  for  the  wilful  murder  of  a  German  officer  of  distinction, 
whom  he  had  been  bribed  to  assassinate  for  a  considerable  reward. 
His  accomplices  were  similarly  punished  at  the  same  time.      In 
the  early  autumn,  a  young  Fleming,  a  nephew  of  the  priest  or  friar 
who  attended  Martini  to  his  doom,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  condemned  criminal,  arrived  in  England,  and,  cautiously  avoidiiur 
correspondence  with  the  lady,  friends,  and  attendants  at  Bedingfield 
Hall,  posted  to  the  mansion  where  the  venerable  uncle  of  the  late 
Squire  was  secluded,  and  to  him  made  known  the  intelligence  which 
had  been  so  wonderfrilly  confided  to  him  for  the  peace  of  the  English 
family  in  Essex.    The  document  was  strange  and  impressive,     rrom 
this  it  appeared,  that  Martini,  a  short  time  before  he  entered  the  aer^ 
vice  of  the  Bedingfield  family,  had  been,  most  intimate  with  the  vaga- 
bond Casella  at  a  gaming-house  in  London ;  and  durins  the  intimacy, 
the  pair  of  villains  perpetrated  an  abundance  of  secret  theft  and  impo- 
sition. They  were  sworn  to  each  other  for  all  wicked  purposes  imagin- 
able.    Casella  related,  with  Italian  eloquence  and  vituperation,  the 
jealousy,  the  wrath,  and  abandonment  which  the  marriage  of  Kate 
Harding  had  worked  within  him ;  and  it  was  to  further  the  ultimate 
blow  that,  by  intercession  with  an  earl's  steward  in  St.  James's,  whose 
lord  was  addicted  to  a  suite  of  foreign  servants.  Martini  procured  a 
temporary  situation  there,  and  afterwards  by  good  character  Avas  trans- 
ferred to  the  gentleman  in  Essex,  the  nobleman  and  the  squire,  as  it 
was  truly  ascertained,  being  on  the  most  amicable  terms  together.   All 
this  succeeded  beyond  anticipation.    Often  had  Martini  prepared  the 
way  for  the  stiletto  of  his  desperate  associate,  but  always  with  some 
hindrance  which   would  have  baffled  the  skilful  oonc^dment   each 
had  prepared  to  avoid  discovery  of  the  sanguinary  agent  concerned. 
At  last  younff  Basset's  arrival  was  in  prospect :  then  afi  seemed  fiertile 
for  the  completion,  and  the  conspiracy,  in  a  few  moments  of  nocturnal 
interview,  was  digested  and  arranged.     When  the  visiter  arrived,  be- 
fore the  other  guests  expected  on  the  morrow,  the  villain  in  the  houae 
failed  not  to  correspond  at  once  with  the  double  villain  abroad.     To 
be  brief,  Casella  was  hidden  before  the  curfew  in  the  maze  of  verdure 
below  the  ancient  terrace.     His  comrade  prepared  the  '^  parting  cnp  " 
by  night,  and  drugged  it  with  an  ingredient  well  known  in  Calabria 
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as  prodadng  intoxication  attended  with  a  subsequent  temporary  loss 
of  reason  and  sensation.  It  was  an  essence  of  the  recent  seeds  of  the 
larid  henbane.  Then  Martini^  as  we  heretofore  described^  stood  gaz- 
ing on  the  evening  sky^  before  he  drew  the  curtains  together  after  he 
had  served  the  dru^ed  wine  in  the  wainscoted  apartment ;  and  at 
such  time  he  gave  the  signal  that  the  feast  of  revenge  was  well  pre- 
pared^ and  that  the  hour  of  bloodshed  was  lagging  over  the  surface  of 
tbegloomy  dial. 

l%e  window  was  intentionally  left  unfastened.     It  was  before  this, 
that  Basset  caucht  his  alarmine  view  of  the  savage  intruder.    Rage 
and  cruelty  had  hurried  him   oeyond  ordinary   speculation^  and  he 
burned  with  evil  appetite  for  a  moment's  sight  of  his  helpless  victim. 
No  one  can  conceive  the  demoniacal  joy  of  the  desperado,  who  only  con- 
templated a  straightforward  assassination,  when  all  at  once,  by  the  cun- 
ning and  skill  of  nis  companion,  there  was  presented  to  him  a  scheme 
for  slaying  his  victim  ignominiously  through  the  hand  of  the  law,  by 
leaving  it  to  common  opinion  that  Bedingf  eld  had  murdered  Basset, 
inveigung  him,  by  hypocritical  pretences,  into  a  snare  of  the  basest 
description.    Thus  at  least,  all  succeeded.    How  the  murderous  per- 
formance was  enacted  was  set  down  in  the  confession,  and  it  may  as  well 
be  imagined  here.    As  soon  as  Mr.  Bedingiield's  relative  had  perused 
the  confession  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  official  signatures  were  au- 
thentic, he  proceeded  with  the  foreign  messenger,  whom  he  liberally 
rewarded,  to  London.     In  less  than  ten  days,  CaseUa  was  traced  to 
the  lodgings  which  he  had  occupied  for  some  time  in  the  Old  House 
in  the  Ouneate,  by  the  >  officers  of  justice.     He  was  dreadfully  startled 
-  by  the  disc&sure  of  his  hiding-place.    Fearing  he  might  have  been 
recognised    by  former  associates,  he  had  expresslv  forbidden    any 
one  to  procure  medical  or  spiritual  assistance  for  him  in  the  same 
borough.     The  officer  represented  himself  (for  he  was  in  disguise) 
as  a  countryman  from  the  farms  of  Essex,  and  spoke  of  poor  Mr. 
Bedingiield  and  his  bedridden,  care-worn,  and  broken-hearted  lady. 
The  sick  and  fEuntins  man  answered  with  frequent,  half-suppressed 
ejaculations  of  fienoish   exultation.      But  when  the  uncle  of  the 
murdered  Squire  was  introduced,  with  the  local  officer,  of  unaues- 
tionable  occupation,   and  he  was  called  upon  to  listen   attentively 
to  the  declaration  of  his  former  associate  and  accomplice  in  the  dis- 
mal crime,  and  when  he  heard  the  astounding  circumstance  of  guilt 
attributed  to  him,  he  gave  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek,  as  they  concluded 
the  recitation,  and  the  htemorrhaffe  occurrea  which  in  a  few  moments 
terminated  his  vile  existence.    Foor  Lady  Bedingfield  was  indeed 
broken-hearted,  and  had  long  been  upon  the  verge  of  her  early  grave ; 
however,  all  that  we  have  bera  mentioned  was  communicated  to  her 
by  the  chaplain  of  her  household,  with  exhortations  suitable  to  her  in- 
tense grief  and  bodily  condition.     For  the  first  time  since  that  fatal 
day  of  the  assassination,  a  bright  smile  dwelt  upon  her  countenance, 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  lustre  ineflTable.'    She  desired  that  all  then 
present  in  her  chamber  should  kneel  around  her  bed,  and  they  did  as 
she  desired.    It  was  the  early  silver  sunset  of  a  cheerful  winter's  day. 
Raising  her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  and  joining  them  together,  with 
pious  emotion,  she  went  into  a  silent  ecstacy — a  blissful  delirium,  in 
which  she  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  leaving  the  remembrance  of  her 
dear  husband's  innocence,  and  her  own  incomprehensible  grief,  to  sink 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  loved  her,  and  rejoiced  with  her  in 
her  happier  days.  F.  P.  P. 
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WBITTBN   AND    ILLU8TBATED   BT   ALPBBD   CBOWQUILL. 
THE  NEW  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

I T  H  a  feeliDg  of 
delight  and  melan- 
^  choly  strangely  mix- 
ed, I  Bttfted  to 
wander  amidst  the 
fields  and  pleasant 

S laces  of  my  school- 
ays»  situated  hqw 
on  the  edge  or 
skirts  of  the  great 
metropolis  ;  but 
when,  twenty  yean 
ago,  I  revelled  19 
them  as  a  boy,  they 
were  oot  of  town  ; 
green  hedgerows 
and  lofty  trees,  with 
running  brooks  for 
our  little  ships, 
were  spread  around. 
Now,— but  go  with 
me,  and  you  shall 
see  the  change! 
How  I  wished  as 
I  rode  along  for  the 
companion^ip  of 
one  even  of  my  schoolfellows,  who  appeared  to  be  conjured  up  by  mj 
very  approach  to  the  scene  of  our  boy  friendship,  just  as  they  were  at 
our  last  breaking-up  I  But  they  were  all  scattered,  and  the  delicate 
children  with  which  my  fancy  thronged  the  place  were  grown  into 
rough  men  of  rougher  fortunes,  and  would  perhaps  have  laughed  at  the 
silly  romance  that  threw  a  halo  round  the  scene  which  my  imagination 
alone  pictured  as  worthy  of  remembrance. 

I  alighted  at  the  end  of  a  long  and.  irregular  street  that  bore  the 
name  of  a  sweet  lane.  I  proceeded  onward,  looking  in  vain  for  land- 
marks amidst  the  wretched  poverty-stricken  houses — evidently  a 
struggle  of  some  speculator  to  build  tenements  of  a  larger  rate  than  the 
neighbourhood  would  allow— now  fallen  far  below  their  intended  estate, 
and  occupied  by  mechanics  of  all  kinds ;  the  doorways  were  crowded 
with  dirty  children,  who  were  nursinff  wretched-looking  infants,  and 
screaming  at  the  top  of  their  voices  their  pleasure  or  displeasure  at  some 
opposite  croup;  a  few  leaden-eyed  looking  men  lounged  at  the  doorways, 
smoking  m  their  shirt-sleeves  with  seeming  enjoyment,  as  if  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  wretched  objects  around  them,  or  the  black  mud 
and  stagnant  pools  of  water  encroaching  on  their  door-sills.  Many  of 
the  upper  stories  appeared  never  to  have  been  finished,  but  merely 
boarded  in  to  wait  the  return  of  the  builder  from  the  Queen's  Bench, 
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to  do  justice  to  the  carcases ;  tbey  still  had  inhabitants,  for  they  were 
api^ed  to  a  vae,  as  holes  had  been  cut  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
flights  of  pigeons,  which  seemed  to  be,  conjointly  with  an  immoderate 
peck  of  dirty  curs  of  all  breeds,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  usual  quantity  of  public-houses  had  been  built,  the  shells 
looking  disconsolate  as  if  at  the  failure  of  procuring  licences.  One  had 
been  glaied,  but  as  its  owner  was  not  able  to  conyince  the  magistrates 
that  Ave  public-houses  in  one  street  were  not  too  many,  it  had  modestly 
sunk  down  into  a  Tom-and- Jerry  shop,  with  its  pariiamentary  board  of 
instructioa  about  getting  **  drunk  on  the  premises ;"  one  large  window 
was  decorated  with  a  quarter-of-a-pouna  cigar-box,  containing  three 
▼ery  bad  cheroots,  and  the  other  some  caraway  biscuits  in  an  aban- 
■dooed  state  of  dust.  Here  sat  two  drowsy-looking  carmen,  who  took 
tile  tone  of  their  conversation  ^m  the  myriads  of  flies  which  sur- 
rounded tiiem,  to  which  their  roices  had  a  strange  similarity.  The 
landlord  was  one  of  those  sleek-looking  heavy  men  who  seem  bom  for 
landlordB,  rejoicing  in  Toluminous  shirt-sleeves,  a  continual  smile,  and  a 
tell-tale  nose  that  ought  to  have  been  a  fine  warning  to  his  brewers, 
being  marked  with  more  scores  than  his  slate  had  ever  been.  His  wife, 
pale  from  her  continual  late  hours,  was  attending  listlessly  to  two  or 
three  dirty  children  whmn  she  was  cramming  from  a  large  under-done 
shoulder  of  mutton  laid  upon  a  dirty  cloth,  ute  little  ones  occasionally 
W|Qid)bling  for  the  pewter  pot,  from  which  tiiey  imbibed  plentifully^ — 
in  fact,  the  whole  place  seemed  desolated  by  the  Demon  of  Beer  I 

The  Bow  to  which  this  beer-shop  was  attached  seemed  utteriy  un- 
finished, except  at  the  extreme  end,  which  had  been  taken  possession 
of  by  one  of  those  deluded  young  ffentlemen  called  "  medical  practi- 
tioners," who  use  up  all  their  reaay  money  in  cigars  and  imaginary 
sprees,  and  at  last,  finding  themselves  reduced,  after  trying  their  whole 
cirde  of  friends  and  good-natured  aunts  to  do  something,  nobly  resolve 
to  set  up  somewhere  on  credit,  where  they  are  not  known — which  is 
decided^  necessary.  This  seemed,  from  strong  symptoms,  to  be  a  decided 


case  of  that  kind;  a  front-parlour  had  been  turned  into  a  shop  by 
placing  a  leech-pot  in  the  centre,  and  a  poor  man's  i^aister  on  eacn 
side  as  supporters,  with  the  slight  relief  of  two  cigar-boxes  in  the  back- 
ground. The  bottles  were  beyond  praise,  being  of  three  colours  and 
variously  shaped,  but  the  door-plate  was  perhaps  the  greatest  effort, — 
Old  English  upon  zinc.  Night-bell  and  Surgery,  all  to  match !  His 
chances  of  custom,  I  think,  were  dubious,  except  in  the  way  of  acci- 
dents, which  promised  to  be  rife»  as  the  areas  were  open  for  the 
unwary  to  break  their  lees  or  arms  in,  and  the  scientific  arrangement 
of  rubbish  and  scaflbld-pdes  gave  hopes  of  contusions  and  bruises.  All 
this,  added  to  the  obstmacy  i^  the  gas  company,  who  would  not  light 
until  there  were  inhabitants  to  pay  the  rate,  ceitainly  held  out  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  emolument  for  any  young  man  that  could  phvsic  his 
butcher  and  baker,  and  who  oould  hold  on  and  wait  for  the  settlers. 

Next  door  to  the  medical  man  was  occupied — at  least  the  parlour — 
by  one  of  those  melancholy  strollers  called  mantua^makers,  whose 
**  BeUe  Assemblee  "  was  squeezed  between  the  dwarf  Venetian  and 
the  window-firame  to  indicate  that  the  almost  impossible  dresses  there 
delineated  could  be  made  up  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  that  the  talented 
cutter  and  shaper  was  to  be  had  out  to  work  for  Is.  6d*  a  day  for  the 
short  space  of  twelve  hours,  with  as  little  time  as  possible  for  her  to  bolt 
the  cold  victuals  which  are  usually  kept  for  such  occasions.    A  card  ap- 
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peered  in  the  abore  pane^  written  in  a  small  delicate  hand, ''  Lodgings 
Unfamished,"  which,  of  course,  meant  all  the  rest  of  the  house  except- 
ing alone  the  front-parlour  and  the  scant  sofa-bedstead.  The  rent,  in 
a  case  like  this,  must  of  course  be  visionary,  and  could  only  be  a  little 
stroke  of  facetiousness  of  the  landlord  with  himself  to  make  believe 
having  tenants.  The  only  visible  benefit  arising  from  such  tenancy  was 
the  ckanliness  of  the  door-step  (cleaned  when  nobody  was  looking), 
and  the  diminutive  milk-score  chalked  on  the  door-frame,  which  last  was 
a  decided  certificate  of  inhabitants. 

I  wandered  on,  amidst  houses  in  the  most  skeleton  state,  with  the 
ffrass  growing  in  the  promised  place  of  the  hearth-stone,  with  their 
feeble  foundations  sapped  and  surrounded  by  melancholy  green  pools. 
Turnings  ever  and  anon  occurred  of  the  most  eccentric  character,  lead- 
ing to  where  it  was  impossible  to  so  from  the  mud,  and  the  foundations 
were  sprouting  from  tne  earth  with  no  apparent  hope  of  ever  having 
any  more  stones  to  telL  A  gaunt  house  stood  almost  alone,  excepting 
indeed  two  bits  rising  right  and  left,  upon  which  it  seemed  to  rest  its 
elbows.  Here  dwelt  that  king  of  poor  neighbourhoods,  the  coalman, 
chandler,  and  loUypop-seller.  He  was  just  pretending  to  measure  that 
small  portion  of  coals  without  a  name  among  people  who  have  a  coal- 
ticket  and  a  waggon  stop  at  the  door.  He  threw  it  upon  his  brawny 
shoulder  as  if  in  mockery,  and  stretching  his  arm  high  above  his  head, 

gnlled  the  mouth  of  the  sack  so  that  it  would  puzzle  the  prying  neigh- 
ours  to  know  whether  it  was  full  or  not,  and  wended  his  way  to  some 
poor  wretch  who  could  have  no  hopes  of  trust,  if  I  might  judge  by  the 
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expresBion  of  his  face.  His  lynxed-eye  wife,  more  nnrelentiDgly-lookiiig 
than  he,  smiled  at  some  wretched  children  who  were  attracts  by  those 
dubiously-looking  things  dotted  all  over  old  writing-book  leaves;  1  believe 
something  of  the  peppermint  family,  but  looking  more  like  an  unlimited 
supply  of  buttons  for  a  modem  page's  jacket.  Her  eye  had  caught  the 
elutched  halfpenny;  it  was  her  own,  if  the  little  innocents  crossed 
her  threshold;  for  to  her  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  profit,  indifferent 
Dvhether  she  sold  sleepy  apples  to  give  them  tne  stomadi-ache, 
or  whitewash  and  peppermint  to  cure  it.  The  halfpenny  bundles 
of  wood,  slightly  mixed  with  the  herrings,  flavoured  all  around ;  one 
large  cmd  stood,  with  an  impudent  look  of  possession,  full  in  the  door- 
way with  all  the  appearance  of  the  master  of  the  house,  it  beine  too 
large  for  anybody  to  buy  in  the  neighbourhood :  near  the  avalanche  of 
potatoes  stood  a  small  barrel  origindlly  marked  XX,  with  a  surrepti- 
tious third  X  added  by  the  conscientious  retailer.  By  like  manoeuvres 
the  little  retailer  in  poor  neighbourhoods  makes  a  lar^^  fortune,  se- 
curing impunity  as  to  weight  and  measure  by  giving  a  little  trust,  but 
that  only  to  the  extent  of  the  debtors'  tables  and  chairs  or  situation, 
ibr  which  the  aforesaid  retailer  has  a  fine  appraising  eye :  thus  the 
poor  man  often  pays  as  high  a  price  for  bad  articles  by  want  of  weight, 
and  the  price  not  appearing  startling  in  such  small  quantities,  as  the 
rich  one  for  the  finest  delicacies.  They  dare  not  question  the  dealer, 
as  sickness  or  want  of  work  must  always  keep  them  in  his  books.  He 
continually  growls  them  out  of  part  payments,  which  do  not  matorially 
alter  the  amount,  as  he  frequently  amuses  himself  by  topping  and  tail- 
ing, a  very  simple  process,  done  by  turning  naughts  into  sixpences  and 
ninepences. 

A  few  yards  further  on,  was  a  faint  imitation  of  a  butcher's  shop,  the 
custom  of  which,  from  the  paucity  of  the  stock,  must  have  been  very 
uncertain ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  neck  of  something,  which 
seemed  to  tell  that  meat  was  occasionally  sold  there,  and  a  small  pile 
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of  wbttt  is  professionally  called  '^bits^"  evidently  placed  on  the  froai 
board  for  the  prirate  amusement  of  a  swarm  of  bluebottles— there  was 
not  a  hook  occupied.  A  little  window,  lighting  a  watch-box  counting 
house  for  setting  down  the  orders^  shewed  the  master^  who  in  desmur 
had  sat  himself  down,  and  was  enjoying  a  comfortable  nap.  The 
assistant  slaughterer,  who  had  the  bullet  head  and  marble  face  of  the 
tribe,  was  droning  out  with  much  mildness  upon  a  very  wax-ended 
flute,  the  venerable  air  of  "  In  a  Cottage  near  a  Wood,"  from  a  nearly 
obliterated  and  greasy  manuscript  copy,  supported  by  the  pig-killing 
knife,  stuck  into  the  unused  block. 

And  all  these  abominations  and  mountains  of  bricks  were  cumbering 
the  earth  and  oblitering  the  green  slopes  and  violet  banks  of  my  child- 
hood !  Dirt  and  filth,  and  unoccupied  skeleton  houses  buried  the  play- 
ground of  my  schooldays,  over  which  so  many  small  feet  once  bounded 
in  pleasure.  The  lofty  trees  and  green  hedges  under  which  our  kind- 
hearted  old  master  gave  us  our  Robin  Hood  feasts,  and  became  one  of 
us, — making  us  fbivet,  by  his  joining  in  our  sports,  that  he  was  anythins 
but  our  best  play&low,  best  story-teller,  and  best  friend, — ^had  aO 
passed  away  I  How  much  did  I  r^ret  my  rashness  in  venturing  upon 
scenes  so  much  endeared  to  me,  only  to  break  the  charm,  and  to  tear 
one  delightful  picture  from  the  panorama  of  my  mind.  I  turned  from 
the  place  with  a  melancholy  feeling,  and  proceeded  on  my  way  until  I 
saw  a  large  board  advertising  ''  L^es  of  ninety-nine  years  for  build- 
ing," attached  to  an  old  gable  under  which  the  word  *'  Dairy  "  was 
written  on  the  crumbling  bricks.  With  what  pleasure  I  discovered 
the  remains  of  an  old  feurm  at  which,  after  our  rambles,  we  used  to  take 
tea !  I  soon  made  my  way  into  the  tile-paved  kitchen,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  an  old  man  who  was  cleaning  his  milk-pails,  asked  for 
a  glass  of  .milk,  and  seated  myself;  I  could  not  help,  in  the  fulness  of 
my  pleasure,  chatting  with  him,  and  pouring  out  all  my  feelings,  at 
again  visiting  this  homely  kitchen  which  I  had  never  seen  for  twenty 
years.  I  found  a  full  sympathy  in  his  simple  mind,  and  strong  love  of 
home.  He  trotted  with  me  over  all  that  was  left  of  the  ferai,  and 
smiled  as  I  pointed  out  the  stall  where  I  used  to  tether  my  little  pony, 
and  at  my  enthusiasm  in  actually  climbine  up  into  the  old  hay-loft 
where  we  used  to  play  at  hide-and-seek.  I  asxed  him  concerning  the 
residents  of  my  time.  All  he  knew  of  them  was,  that  they  had  emi- 
grated to  somewhere  in  the  new  country  and  had  been  successful.  I 
bade  him  farewell  with  many  thanks.  I  hesitated,  reluctant  to  leave 
the  well-remembered  spot  I  Where  were  all  the  merry  footsteps  that 
used  to  bound  over  that  door-sill  with  me  ?  Grone !  alas,  gone  !  Header, 
never  visit  the  scenes  of  your  boyhood ! 
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THE  GAOL  CHAPLAIN; 
OB,  A  DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE'S  VOLUME. 

OHAPTBB   LXni. 
DO   THB   MURDBRBD   REST? 

^To  die  is  so  nnan  a  matter  to  the  Englith,  that  they  want  images  moM 
gbasUy  than  death  itself  to  affect  them»*'— St.  £TmcMoyD~on  Tfog^dg, 

^'  To  the  astonishment  of  the  worldly  and  the  superficial^  who  thnaik 
ample  means  synonymous  with  happiness,  this  farewell  to  straitened 
<nrcamstanoes  seemed  not  to  brighten  the  gloomy  countenance  of 
either  sister;  each  looked  as  stem^  as  resolute^  and  as  sorrow-* 
stricken  as  ever.  Society  might  have  been  theirs,  but  they  shunned 
it ;  civilities  from  various  iniueniial  parties  were  freely  proffered^ 
and  repulsed.  The  only  visible  change  which  abundant  meana 
brought  about,  was  incroised  attention  to  outward  religious  dutieSir 
Daily  did  they  attend  cathedral  service;  and  yet  their  religion 
seemed  a  foe  to  cheerfulness.  They  entered  and  they  left  the  sane- 
tuary  with  the  same  lowering,  morose,  and  saddened  air.  Their 
alms,  too,  were  dispensed  with  similar  austerity.  '  Task^ifork '  waa 
stamped  on  all  they  did.  Prayers  and  alms  wore  aUke  the  sem« 
blance  of  penance.  The  '  house  of  their  pilgrimage'  was  ever  som« 
bre  and  sad. 

'' '  How  reputedly  looks  belie  the  life !'  said  the  aged  Chancellov 
Johnes  in  allusion  to  them.  '  Those  exemplary  and  irreproachable 
women — the  Miss  Paulets — models  of  self«demal  and  active  ben^ 
volence — have  invariably  the  air  of  persons  oppressed  by  Mome  ter« 
rible  secret!' 

"  But  though  their  systematic  avoidance  of  society  was  strange, 
stranger  still,  under  their  altered  circumstances,  was  their  contina-* 
ance  in  their  forlorn  and  dilapidated  cottage.  It  was  known  that 
they  disliked  it.  They  had  been  heard  to  complain  of  its  dampness 
and  dreariness  during  the  autumn  and  winter ;  its  neighbourhood 
was  most  ineligible — low,  noisy,  and  badly  drained ;  and  yet,  when 
rent  was  no  longer  to  them  an  object,  and  when  the  house  was  oon« 
fessedly  disagreeable^  they  remained ! 

''  Twelve  months  wore  away,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
the  health  of  the  younger  sister  began  to  decline.  All  the  relief 
that  assiduous  nursing  and  medical  skill  could  afibrd,  was  given ;  but 
the  fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  Penelope's  days  were  numbered.  Dur- 
ing  her  illness —it  was  long  and  fluctuating — Joanna  never  left  her. 
Call  at  what  hour  the  surgeon  would,  Miss  Paulet  was  present  at 
the  interview.  •  No  expression  used  bv  her  sister  escaped  her ;  no 
whispered  remark  but  what  was  caught  by  her.  The  medical  at* 
tendant  noticed  this;  it  annoyed  him.  His  impresnon  had  been 
that  his  patient's  ailments  were,  in  the  first  instance,  mental  rather 
than  corporeal.  He  had  wished  to  converse  with  her  apart,  and,  to 
this  end,  had  repeatedly  tried  to  contrive  a  private  interview. 
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Joaniui  invariably  circumvented  him.  Another  feature  in  the  pro- 
ceeding was  strange:  the  dying  woman  once  avowed  an  anxious 
wish  to  have  a  nurse^  and  to  see  a  clergyman.  Joanna  instantly  met 
this  remark  by  saying,  she  would  bind  herself  never  to  leave  her 
sick  bed  tiU  she  recovered,  and  would  read  to  her  hour  after  hour, 
out  of  anv  religious  book  the  sufferer  liked  to  name.  '  There  was 
no  necessity/  Joanna  said,  *  for  either  nurse  or  clergyman  at  pre- 
sent r 

**  Three  days  afterwards  Penelope  expired. 

**  The  funeral  was  conducted  by  a  person  named  Blasby,  then  a 
young  man, — ^the  party,  in  fact,"  said  the  narrator,  ''  whose  obse- 
quies you  witnessed  to-day.  He  was  then  a  carpenter  ;  and  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  several  times  visit  the  cottage,  to  complete 
the  necessary  arrangements.  He  was  a  shrewd,  wary,  inquisitive 
fellow ;  and,  during  the  completion  of  his  task,  some  foct,  never 
divulged,  came  to  his  knowledge,  which  gave  him  the  most  extraor- 
dinary ascendancy  over  Miss  Paidet's  property  during  the  remainder 
of  her  days.  She  hated  this  man ;  she  dreaded  him ;  his  presence 
was  odious  to  her ;  she  quailed  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  But,  let 
the  bondage  in  which  he  held  her  arise  from  what  cause  it  would, 
her  purse  was  at  his  control ;  and  amply  did  he  avail  himself  of  its 
contents.  He  became  a  builder,  a  contractor,  and,  eventually,  the 
owner  of  thousands. 

*'  Miss  Paulet  died,  as  she  had  lived,  under  a  veil  of  mystery. 
The  house  in  which  she  dwelt  stood  for  many  months  empty,  and 
was  at  length  bought  for  a  very  small  sum  by  Mr.  Vagg,  a  dissenter, 
and  let  by  him  to  the  minister  of  the  chapel  where  he,  the  owner, 
worshipped.  Mr.  Hewitt  was  an  amiable  man,  of  quiet,  gentle 
manners,  calm,  and  rightly  judging,  and  by  no  means  of  an  excitable 
or  an  enthusiastic  temperament  He  consented  to  become  the  tenant 
of  the  gloomy  cottage  in  question,  partly  because  its  rent  was  low, 
and  partly  because  its  owner,  Vagg,  was  a  leading  member  —  a 
deacon,  indeed— of  his  own  congregation,  whose  countenance  and 
support  were  essential  to  him. 

'  ''  He  entered,  therefore,  on  his  tenancy  with  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  it  would  be  permanent.  The  bustle  of  moving  over,  he 
gaUiered  his  limited  household  around  him  in  the  evening  at  family 
prayer.  The  chapter  was  read,  the  supplicatory  petition  slowly  and 
solemnly  offered,  and,  with  a  brief  pause  for  silent  mental  devotion, 
the  little  service  closed.  As  he  rose  from  his  knees,  his  eye  glanced 
towards  a  large  oval  pier-glass,  set  in  a  cumbrous  old-fashioned  frame, 
and  placed  over  the  fire-place  which  fronted  him.  In  that  glass  he  saw 
distinctly  a  female  figure.  Her  hands  were  crossed  as  if  in  prayer,  and 
her  large,  dark,  sad-looking  eyes  seemed  riveted  on  his.  There  were 
marks  of  discoloration  around  the  neck,  and  one  of  the  hands  looked 
as  if  lacerated  in  some  deadly  struggle.  The  minister  gazed  calmly, 
earnestly,  and  fixedly  at  the  phantom,  till  it  grew  faint  and  fainter, 
— ^and  in  a  few  moments  was  not  /" 

'<  Mr.  Hewitt  was  not  a  man  of  feeble  intellect-  or  hasty  judg- 
ment. From  previous  habits,  struggles,  and  line  of  reading,  he  was 
slow  in  arriving  at  his  conclusions.  To  enthusiasm  on  any  point  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  marvellously  sceptical  on  most  subjects.  On 
this  occasion  he  threw  the  blame  on  his  digestion. 
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'' '  I  must  read  less  and  walk  more/  was  his  soliloquy.  '  I  am 
growing  inert^  foolish^  and  fanciful.  How  absurd  in  me  to  give  way 
to  even  a  momentary  feeline  of  fear !  I^  who  have  laughed  at  ghost 
stories  all  my  life, — who  hold  all  such  narratives  as  fabies^-^who  am 
persuaded  that  the  dead  never  revisit  this  earthy — who  believe  that, 
^artfrom  sacred  story,  the  custody  of  the  grave  was  never  broken. 
Hallucination  threatens  me.  I  deserve  it  for  neglec&ig  exercise. 
So  now  for  a  ramble  to  Marypole  Head.' 

*'  But^  despite  of  the  pastor's  notions  about '  hallucination/  and  his 
ideas  of  the  security  or  the  grave^  Mrs.  Hewitt  observed  with  sur- 
prise that  he  declined  assembling  their  little  household  for  worship 
m  the  parlour  that  evening,  and  chose  their  devotions  to  be  holden 
in  his  own  narrow^  cold,  inconvenient  little  study,  and  this  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  the  change.  The  next  and  following  even- 
ing a  similar  order  was  given,  till  at  length  the  '  weaker  vessel,' 
whose  bones  ached  with  rheumatism,  declared  that  she  '  could  not 
worship  with  comfort  in  that  damp  and  dreary  cupboard,  miscalled 
a  study,'  and  begged  that  the  chapter  might  be  read  and  the  prayer 
be  offered  in  their  accustomed  sitting-room.  To  this  petition  of 
the  lady  her  spouse,  with  a  laughably  uneasy  expression  of  counte- 
nance, assented. 

**  The  hour  drew  on ;  Mr.  Hewitt  became  restless  and  fidgety, 
and  looked,  beyond  all  concealment,  most  uncomfortable  when  his 
wife  drew  the  little  table  ms-ct-vis  to  the  cumbrous  mirror,  and 

flanted  his  chair  at  an  angle  which  commanded  its  dingy  surface, 
[e  announced  the  chapter,  and  read  it  steadily  enough ;  the  extem- 
pore prayer  succeeded,  terse,  energetic,  and  full  of  pathos ;  but  long 
before  its  close  the  speaker's  voice  faltered,  and  his  attention  wan- 
dered, — for  the  large  dark  plate  of  that  frightful  mirror  reflected 
but  too  faithfully  the  form  of  his  unwelcome  visitant. 

**  She  gazed  on  him  with  her  dark,  soft,  sad  e^es, — looked  the 
very  personification  of  suffering, — looked  at  him  with  that  beseech- 
ing, hopeless,  helpless  air,  rarely  called  forth  but  by  the  extremity 
<^  human  agony.  The  pastor  felt  bewildered,  but  still  bent  his  eye 
fixedly  upon  the  phantom.  It  faded  graduallv  from  the  surface  of 
the  mirror,  till  in  a  few  seconds  all  vestige  of  it  was  lost. 

''' Unaccountable ! — wholly  and  utterly  unaccountable:'  cried 
die  pastor,  with  a  bewildered  air. 

'*' You  may  truly  say  that,  Mr.  Hewitt!'  replied  his  matter-of- 
fact  helpmate.  *  I  thought  you  'd  notice  it ;  but  sleep  with  some 
people  IS  a  disease,  and  so  it  is  with  our  handmaid  Hannah.  All 
upon  earth  that  she  has  done  this  blessed  day  was  to  cook  the  din- 
ner, bake  Uie  bread,  clean  out  the  chapel,  scour  the  stairs,  run  three 
errands,  take  out  the  twenty  soui>-tickets,  carry  the  blind  man's 
money  to  Countess  Wear  Bridge,  get  up  my  best  cap,  clear-starch 
vour  Sunday  frills,  and  walk  to  Alphington  and  back.  And  yet 
look  at  h^r — she  was  asleep-^  sound  asleep— fast  asleep — firm  as  a 
church,  before  the  chapter  was  finished.  But,  truth  to  speak,  she  's 
never — never  up  before  five  in  the  morning,  and  always  in  bed  by 
half-past  ten.  Her  propensity  to  sleep  is  indefensible,  and,  what 's 
more,  it 's  unaccountable.' 

"'Would  that  I  could  fathom  the  mystery!'  was  the  pastor's 
earnest  ejaculation,  his  thoughts  fixed  on  another  subject,  and  his 
ear  wholly  unconscious  of  his  wife's  observations. 

VOIi.  XVIII.  H 
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''  *  You  never  will/  returned  she  quickly.  '  Hannak's  infirmity  is 
constitutional— -it  'a  in  the  blood.  There  are  those,  as  I  said  to  Miss 
Sally  Stoodly  last  Sabbath,  who  always  sleep  under  the  means  of 
grace,  be  the  preacher  ever  so  sprack,  and  the  singers  ever  so 
Bvely/ 

«' '  I  '11  try/  said  the  perplexed  minister,  pursuing  his  own  train  of 
thought. 

"  *  You  '11  fail,'  returned  the  lady, '  you  'U  fail,  to  a  certainty.  The 
tendency  to  drowsiness  in  that  woman  is  awfully  inveterate.  She'll 
sleep  in  any  position.  I  've  heard  her  snore  upon  her  knees.  You  11 
but  misspena  time  and  labour/ 

««Very  possibly/  responded  her  ruminating  husband,  as  he 
threw  another  searching  glance  at  the  gloomy  mirror,  and  then 
sought  his  apartment. 

'' '  The  next  was  a  day  of  high  festival  to  Mrs.  HewiU ;  with  it 
came  her  stated  quarterly  investigation  of  her  goods  and  premises. 
Every  closet,  every  cupboard,  every  drawer  in  her  dwelling  under- 
went examination.  Woe  to  the  luckless  damsel  in  whose  department 
error  or  oversight  was  detected !  At  noon,  in  high  glee,  the  lady 
descended  ;  her  toils  had  been  repaid ;  she  had  found  spoils. 

'' '  My  dear  husband,' — she  was  all  smiles,  he  all  gloom, — '  what 
an  extraordinary  old  house  this  is  !  I  've  ferreted  out  another  queer 
little  cupboard  this  morning, — and  not  empty  either.  Look  here.' 
And  she  exhibited  her  well-filled  apron.  'Charming,  isn't  it?  Fed 
the  texture  of  this  piece  of  old  brocade.  No  such  silk  as  this  woven 
now-a-days!  The  very  thing  I  wanted — will  supply  me  with  a 
new  covering  for  my  Sunday  bonnet,  and  last  for  ages.  Our  people 
in  the  chapel  may  guess  long  enough  before  they  hit  on  what  I  gave 
for  it ! '  And  at  thn  most  delightful  feature  in  the  transaction  the 
housewifely  Mrs.  Hewitt  laugh^  right  merrily.  '  Now  for  another 
treasure.  Examine  the  workmanship  of  this  old-fashioned  filagree 
comfit-box.  It  had  a  ruby  ring  in  it,  and  two  half-guineas ;  a  hoards 
no  doubt,  long  since  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Of  this  I  know  not 
what  to  make  :'-*the  lady  submitted  a  faded  miniature  to  her  listless 
and  pre-occupied  husband.  '  The  original  must  have  been  pretty- 
very  pretty.  Look  at  those  soft,  dark  eyes,  and  that  luxuriant  ludr. 
Whom  it  represents  neither  you  nor  I,  my  dear,  can  form  a  guess. 
The  initials  on  the  back  are  simply  M.  P.  The  ring  h^  the 
same.' 

''Mr.  Hewitt  looked  at  the  miniature  with  an  indifi*erent  air. 
'Suddenly  his  countenance  lighted  up  with  surprise,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  start, 

"  '  It 's  herself! — the  very  woman  I  * 

'' '  What  woman  ?'  cried  his  wife,  thoroughly  amazed  in  her  turn. 

" '  The  woman  I  saw  last  night— -here — in  thb  very  house.' 

"  The  pastor's  wife  was  silent^— suddenly  and  determinedly  silent. 
She  was  busily  engaged  in  pondering  over  in  her  mind  whether  she 
had  ever  heard  that  insanity  lurked  in  her  husband's  family.  Her 
own  private  opinion  was  that  it  must. 

" '  You  shall  see  her  to-night  yourself.    I  '11  show  her  to  you.' 

"  So  saving,  Mr.  Hewitt,  more  moved  than  his  lady  had  ever 
seen  him  before  in  her  life,  seised  his  hat,  and  quitted  tbie  house. 

''His  worthy  helpmate  tottered  to  her  seat,  and  drew  a  l<Hig 
breath.    She  was,  to  no  trifling  extent,  discomposed. 
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''  *  So  much  for  over-study ! ' — tiius  her  anxieties  found  vent, — 
'  ao  much  for  studying  Hebrew  without  points.  I  never  thought 
any  good  would  come  of  poring  over  those  unaccountable  characters, 
with  their  meloopim,  kametz,  and  final  tsadde.  And  then  they  read 
it  backwards,  ohameful ! — as  if  any  profit  could  come  from  such  a 
manceuvre  as  that : — backwards,  every  line  of  it !  Was  there  ever 
anything  so  preposterous  ?  And  my  poor  dear  husband  delights  in 
it  I  And  M  he  saw  this  very  woman — in  this  very  house — ^last  night  I 
Heaven  help  him !  I  wouldn't  have  the  chapel  people  know  of  this 
vagary  for  all  Queen  Charlotte's  diamonds ;  and  they  say  that  War- 
ren Hastings  has  bribed  the  old  lady  with  them  to  an  indefinite 
amount ! ' 

Much  and  deeply  did  Mrs.  Hewitt  cogitate  during  the  sluggish 
hours  of  that  endless  morning  who  the  lady  could  possibly  be  whose 
acquaintance  she  was  to  make  <m  the  approaching  evening. 

''  Sunset — twilight— evening  drew  on.  The  liule  household  again 
assembled,  the  pastor  again  led  their  devotions,  and,  as  they  cl<Med, 
was  <^in  startled  by  the  presence  of  an  unbidden  and  most  irk- 
some visitant.  Hurriedly  did  he  direct  his  wife  to  gaae  in  the  mir- 
ror, and  tell  him  what  she  saw  there. 

" '  A  face,*  was  her  reply,  '  which  looked  fresher,  younger,  and 
fairer  some  twenty  years  ago;  but  which,'  she  added  archly,  'if 
you  were  inclined  to  be  complimentary,  you  ^ould  say  improved 
vastly  upon  acquaintance.' 

'*  *  Look  again — asain,  and  quickly !'  said  he  with  emotion.  *  Now 
what  see  you  there  ? 

''  He  watched  her  keenly ; — her  tranquil  countenance,  to  his  asto- 
nishment, exhibited  not  the  sh'ghtest  indication  of  surprise  or  alarm. 

"*  I  see' — she  spoke  smilingly  and  cheerfuUy— ' part  of  a  dingy 
room,  shabbily  furnished ;  but  containing,  withal,  comforts  for  which 
many  deserving  and  exemplary  men  vainly  sigh,  and  for  which  we 
cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful' 

"* Nothing  more?' 

"'Nothing.' 

"  *  Then  my  worst  fears  are  realised! '  shrieked  the  pastor  ;  '  my 
intdlects  are  unsettled ! '  And,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  distress  and  apprehension. 


*♦  *  Be  counselled  by  me,'  was  the  quiet  advice  of  the  wife  on  the 
following  morning,  after  she  had  listened  without  interruption  or 
comment  to  the  strange  narrative  of  her  husband  ;  *  go  into  the 
country ;  give  yourself  an  entire  week's  rest.  I  will  take  care  that 
your  place  shaU  be  supplied  both  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  at  the 
chapel,  and  in  the  school.  Nothing  shall  be  neglected,  nothing  slur- 
red  over  or  forgotten.  You  require  a  holiday,  and  you  must  have 
one.  Qo  to  Kings- Kers well :  our  cousin  Hays  will  be  delighted  to 
see  you.     Qo,  and  go  to-day.' 

**  He — paragon  of  husbands ! — assented. 

•*  *  Be  it  fancy  or  be  it  reality,'  cried  the  pastor's  wife,  when  she 
had  seen  her  disconsolate  spouse  fairly  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the 
Ashburton  coach,  *  arise  from  what  it  may, — disordered  nerves,  dis- 
tempered brain,  or  (as  I  firmly  believe)  from  that  passion  for  study- 
ing Hebrew  without  points, — ^this  notion  must  be  got  rid  of.  And,  as 
one  step  towards  it,  1 '11  dethrone  that  abominable  looking-glass.    It 
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shall  be  wrested  from  its  antique  resting-place  this^  very  morning. 
It 's  imbedded^  'tis  true/  continued  she  musingly,  '  in  the  wall,  and 
not  very  easily  disturbed ;  but  down  it  shall  come,  if  woman's  hands 
can  accomplish  it.  But  even  that  will  not  satisfy  me ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room  must  be  changed  altogether.  I  '11  re-paper  it ;  and, 
that  the  congregation  may  not  taunt  me  with  extravagance,  the  ma- 
nual labour  shidl  be  my  own.' 

''  The  plotter  commenced  active  operations  on  the  instant,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  stone-mason's  boy,  had  succeeded  in  dislodg- 
ing, much  to  her  satisfaction,  the  hated  and  mysterious  glass,  when 
the  front  door  was  harshly  opened  by  some  impatient  visiter,  and 
the  owner  unexpectedly  faced  her. 

*'  Mr.  Vagg,  for  a  person  of  his  high  religious  professions,  was— 
sofUy  be  it  spoken ! — in  a  right  royal  rage.  He  was  one  of  the  dea- 
cons of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  trustee  of  the  chapel,  and 
occasionally  '  did  a  small  stroke  of  business '  in  the  preaching  line 
himself;  otherwise,  some  ugly  words  fell  from  his  lips,  which  the 
vulgar  would  have  caUed  oaths ;  but  from  such  a  correct  personage 
this  was  impossible!  He  vehemently  upbraided  the  toiling  and 
dusty  Mrs.  Hewitt  for  presuming  to  touch  brick  or  lath  upon  his 
premises,  and,  above  all,  for  *  daring  to  remove '  that  ancient,  unique, 
and  costly  mirror. 

'* '  What  was  she  thinking  of?'  inquired  the  heated  Mr.  Vagg. 
'  Did  she  wish  to  tear  his  house  down  ?' 

**  The  lady  quietly  disclaimed  any  intention  of  the  kind. 

*'  Mr.  Vagg  believed  she  had,  and  desired  that  the  glass  might 
forthwith  be  replaced.  The  lady  acquainted  him,  with  demure 
gravity,  that  she  '  did  not  pull  mirrors  down  simply  for  the  pleasure 
of  putting  them  up  again,' — a  piece  of  information  which,  instead  of 
soothing  Mr.  Vagg,  rendered  him,  strange  to  say,  more  angry  than 
ever. 

*'  Menaces,  touching  law  proceedings,  were  uttered  by  him  with  a 
rapidity  which  made  them  laughably  incoherent  On  his  auditor 
they  were  thrown  away.  She  reminded  him,  with  admirable  temper, 
that  law-contests  between  Christians  were  forbidden  by  an  authority 
to  which,  it  was  fancied,  he  deferred.  As  for  herself,  she  had  no 
liking  for  law — no  money  to  spend  on  it — and  no  intention  to  en- 
gage in  it.  She  added,  that  when  he  '  was  cool'  she  would  give 
him  every  explanation  which  a  reasonable  man  could  require.  Her 
calmness  told  upon  him.  With  something  approaching  to  civility 
in  his  tone  and  language,  he  inquired  into  her  motive  for  the  recent 
alteration. 

'*  *  It  was  twofold,'  replied  she ;  '  my  husband's  comfort  and  your 
advantage.' 

^'  The  statement  she  had  heard  from  Mr.  Hewitt's  lips  the  wife 
then  repeated,  clearly  and  succinctly,  to  the  landlord.  Vagg  smil^ 
incredulously. 

"  '  Is  this  all  ? — do  you  expect  me  to  credit  this  queer  story  ? 
Replace  the  mirror ; — ^replace  it  instantly,  or  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences.' 

"  '  You  shall  be  obeyed,'  replied  the  weaker  vessel,  after  a  pause ; 
'  here,  as  proprietor,  you  have  a  right  to  command :  the  glass  shall 
be  restored  to  its  former  position — at  our  cost,  and  within  the  next 
ten  days ;  prior  to  which  period  we  will  vacate  the  premises.' 
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And  the  chtpel  also  ?'  auggetted  Y^m  with  emphaaia. 
'  Have  a  care :  the  day  on  which  you  oeaae  tobe  my  tenant  here, 
sees  a  vacancy — so  far  as  Hewitt  ia  concerned-— <Aere/ 

''  *  You  could  not  be  so  cruel  1'  cried  the  lady. 

'*  *  Cruelty  be 1'  and  another  of  thoae  odd  worda  followed 

which,  from  such  a  godly  man,  were  %o  truly  unaccountable. 

'' '  You  have  but  a  solitary  voice  in  the  matter/  persisted  the 
preacher'a  wife:  'you  have  co-trustees;  they  wiU  take  a  more 
righteous  view  of  our  position ;  and  to  them — ' 

«  *  You  iDBy  vainly  appeal !'  cried  Vagg  triumphantly.  '  Each 
man  of  them  is  my  debtor.  I  can  crush^em  when  I  will  Be- 
sides ' — added  he  with  a  malignant  chuckle—'  I  am  treasurer :  I 
carry  the  bag.  I  can  withhold  the  supplies.  I  can  starve  you  into 
submission.  Quit  my  house,  say  you  ?  Quit  it— I  repeat — i£  you 
dare!' 

♦• '  We  will  dare  it  I'  returned  the  lady  firmly ;  *  now  to  remain 
would,  indeed,  be  worse  than  Egyptian  bonc(age.'  And  in  this 
view  of  their  situation  Hewitt  fully  coincided,  when,  on  his  return 
from  Kings-Kerswell,  his  wife  informed  him  of  Vagg's  visit  and 
menaces. 

"  '  He  is  known  to  be  an  implacable  enemy,'  observed  the  pastor 
with  a  sigh:  'let  us  at  once  seek  out  another  refuge  from  the 
storm.' 

"  '  Let  us  seek  out,'  returned  his  spirited  helpmate,  '  another 
sphere  of  labour,  and  leave  this  hypocrite  to  his  own  wiles.  Time, 
the  great  revealer,  will  unmask  him.' 

"  Gloom  thus  lowered  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Hewitts,  when 
Blasby,  who,  for  some  special  reason,  watched  secretly  but  vigi- 
lantly their  every  movement,  and  seemed,  by  some  unexplained  pro- 
cess, conversant  with  all  their  troubles,  culed  upon  Vagg,  and  of- 
fered to  purchase  the  cottage.  The  sum  was  tempting — more,  in 
fact,  than  the  premises  were  worth;  and  the  wily  Puritan,  who 
knew  that  if  his  house  gained  the  reputation  of  being  '  noisy, ' 
'  unquiet,'  or  '  uncanny,'  he  should  have  difficulty  in  letting  it, 
clos^  quickly  with  his  prosperous  neighbour's  offer.  Some  of  the 
knowing  ones  wonderea  why  Blasby  should  buy  the  cottage,  and 
at  such  a  price;  and  all,  when  he  razed  it  to  the  eround.  Its  de- 
molition was  superintended  by  himself  and  a  workman,  bound  to 
him  by  former  kindnesses,  and  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confi- 
dence. In  this  instance  it  was  unmerited ;  for  his  dependent  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  most  solemnly,  to  his  wife,  that  on  taking 
down  the  cottage,  he  and  Blasby  found  within  a  foot  of  the  surface 
the  skeleton  of  a  female,  buriecl  evidently  in  her  clothes;  'huddled 
together,  all  of  a  heap,'-*I  use  his  own  expression — and  who,  he 
felt  positive,  from  many  circumstances,  had  come  to  her  end  un- 
fairly. His  master,  he  added,  enjoined  silence,  and  promised  him 
constant  employment,  summer  and  winter,  so  long  as  he  was  dis'^ 
creet :  a  promise  which  was  fullv  redeemed.  Whether  this  accounts 
for  much  that  is  mysterious  in  the  history  of  the  sisters ;  for  Maude 
Paulet's  sudden  diappearance ;  for  Blasby's  rapid  rise  in  the  world ; 
for  the  thraldom  in  which  he  held  Joanna;  for  the  gloom  and 
wretchedness,  despite  of  ample  means,  with  which  she  was  en- 
shrouded to  her  <^ing  hour ;  and  for  Mr.  Hewitt's  unaccountable 
statement,  which  he  never  would  either  qualify  or  withdraw,-~are 
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points,  nr^"  concluded  my  companicHi,  ''on  which  you  will  have 
formed  your  opinion,  as  I  have  long  since  formed  mine.  This  is 
St  David's  Hill.  Ugh !  ugh !  ugh  1  It's  a  breather.  I  cannot  rise 
it  as  quickly  as  I  £d  some  five*and-forty  years  ago.  Here  is  my 
little  Tusculum.  Walk  in.  A  hearty  welcome  awaits  you  with  the 
humble  refreshment  I  have  to  offer.  What  say  you  ?  Fresh  fruit  ? 
a  bottle  of  cider  ?  a  cup  of  tea  ?  or  a  g^ass  of  sherry  ?  Nay ;  I  will 
take  no  excuse.    Enter." 


OHAPTXB  LXIII. 

THX  SBRFS  OP    ENGLAND. 

«  That  which  wat  true  in  th«  dayfe  of  Pliny  the  Naturalist  is  equally  true  now. 
«  To  cultiyate  land  by  slaves,*  says  that  ancient  writer, « is  the  worst  of  follies ;  for 
all  work  it  badly  done  by  people  tn  detpair,* — *'  Coli  rura  ab  eigastulis  pessimum  est ; 
et  quicquid  agitur  a  desperantibus.*  '* — lib.  xviii. 

OuRHEY^s  Visit  to  the  West  Indies. 

1  HAD  often  been  struck  by  the  reluctance  with  whidi  agricul- 
tural labourers— committed  for  a  first  offence,  and  for  a  slight 
punishment— quitted  the  gaol.  The  discipline  necessarily  main- 
tained in  a  place  set  apart  for  punidunent  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  irksome.  The  severance  trom  home,  kindred,  and  friends 
must  unavoidably  have  been  painful.  The  degradation  of  wearing 
the  gaol  livery  was  in  itself  no  slight  annoyance,  and  yet  many 
doffed  it  with  apparent  unwillingness,  and  left  the  frowning  walls 
^with  lingering  step  and  slow."  What  enffendered  this  feeling? 
IlUrequited  toil ;  the  daily  pressure  of  pinching  poverty ;  the  hope- 
less misery  of  their  own  home.  A  deliberate  survey  of  many  a 
labourer's  cottage,  and  a  personal  investigation  into  many  a  labour- 
er's lot,  convince  me  this  conclusion  is  correct.  They  are  the  serfs 
of  England.  A  grievous  and  galling  bondage  is  tlieirs.  But  the 
landowners  are  not  the  oppressors.  The  tenant-farmers  are  the 
tyrants.  They  are  the  parties  who  rivet  the  yoke  around  the  neck 
oif  their  dependents,  and  render  servitude  a  burden  ''  grievous  to 
be  borne." 

'*  What  may  be  your  weekly  wages?"  said  I  to  an  old  patriarch 
of  seventy-four. 

'<  Six  shillings  a-week :  with  myself,  my  wife,  and  two  grand- 
children to  keep  out  of  it ; — tight  work,  sir,  you  may  believe  me ! 
but  better  than  going  into  thr  housb  !" 

'^  True ;  but  it 's  too  far  in  the  afternoon  for  you  to  toil  now  ?" 

"  Nay  !  nay  !"  cried  the  old  man  with  a  spice  of  offended  dignity, 
*•  I  can  do  a  very  tidy  day's  work  even  yet.  I  *m  the  best  thatcher 
still  in  these  parts.  1  can  plough  and  thresh  too ;  and  yestemoon 
I  walked  seventeen  miles  home  and  back  ;  and  set  two  roods  with 
barley  afterwards.  Na !  na  1  master ;  I  'm  old,  and  I  'm  bent,  but 
I  'm  not  past  work  for  all  that." 

**  And  how  do  you  account  for  these  three  incendiary  fires  in 
your  neighbourhood  within  the  last  fortnight  ?" 

"  Well  enough!"  cried  the  old  man ;  "  the  farmers  themselves  set 
'em  aUghtr 

**  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Come,  my  old  friend,  that's  too  monstrous  a 
conclusion  to  be  credited." 
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**  l8  it  ?  well  it  '8  the  right  one.  Thefmrwursjire  their  omn  ricks 
—by  driving  their  labourers  desperate.  They  pine  'em  to  death 
by  screwinff  'em  down  to  starvation  wages;  and  having  put  ^e 
devil  into  their  hearts^  wonder  at  seeing  his  works.  And  then  they 
get  to  work>  and  blame^  and  cuss  the  landlords." 

''For  what?" 

**  Because  they  won't  go  without  their  rents.  But  heark'ee,  sir/' 
aried  the  old  man, ''  the  evil  lies  here ;— farmers  now-a-days  live  as 
if  they  were  otvners  !    Twasn't  so  afore*time." 

*'  Where  was  the  difference?" 

''  Everywhere !"  exclaimed  the  old  peasant.  *'  Missus  then  rode  to 
OEUtrket  on  a  pillion  behind  master,  sold  her  own  butter/and  bought  and 
brought  home  what  she  wanted  for  the  house.  Now,  she 's  a  lady,  and 
never  attends  market  at  all,  but  when  she  goes  abroad  drives  a  four- 
wheri.  In  my  early  time  good  hone-brewed  was  parlour  drink ; 
now,  wine  and  spirits  are  thought  none  too  good.  Then,  a  farmer 
was  a  farmer ;  up  early  and  liUe,  seeing  after  his  men ;  now,  he 's 
a  hunter,  and  a  shooter ;  and  his  farm  is  managed  by  a  head  man, 
or  bailiff^  as  they  call  him.  Then,  a  poor  man  had  his  pig  and  his 
rood  or  two  of  land  for  potatoes ;  but  now  he  never  sees  meat  in  hia 
cottage  from  one  year's  end  to  anoUier.  Bread — bread — ^bread — 
nothing  but  bread  before  him.  And  then  folks  wonder  when  thepr 
see  empty  churches  and  blazing  rick^ards?  Men's  hearts  are  poi-' 
soned  and  burnt  up  within  'em.  'Tis  well  we've  another  and  a 
better  home  to  look  to." 


I  turned  my  steps  in  another  direction.  A  snug-looking  little 
cottage  rose  before  me ;  the  roof  was  well  thatched ;  the  windows 
clean  and  whbk ;  the  little  garden  in  front  was  in  admirable  trim, 
and  odorous  widi  flowers.  I  raised  the  latch  and  entered.  Alas  1 
its  cheerfulness  was  wholly  extemaL  Within  sat  two  dejected 
beings,  stricken  in  years,  and  wan  and  pinched  with  want  The 
room  was  cleaii,  but  stripped  of  furniture,  and  miserably  forlorn. 
A  heap  of  straw  in  a  corner  for  a  bed,  a  worm-eaten  table,  and  two 
chairs,  made  up  its  entire  garniture.  No  welcome  greeted  me  from 
its  occupants:  they  eyed  me  sospiciously  and  in  silince. 

«  A  desolate  cottage  this,  friend,"  said  I,  by  way  of  commencing 
the  conversation ;  ''  no  fire,  too,  this  diilly  evening  1  Is  fuel  scarce 
here?" 

''  No :  but  the  means  to  buy  it,"  returned  the  husband  quickly. 
He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  having  motioned  me  to  accept  the  vacant 
seat,  threw  himself  suUenly  upon  the  straw  hei^ 

"  He 's  heart-broken  'amost !"  cried  his  wife :  "  not  a  dav's  work 
for  these  seventeen  weeks.  Ckthes  gone  I — goods  gone  [—credit 
gone  1     All  gone  but — the  comfort  of  an  honest  conscience." 

*'  How  is  It  that  I  see  you  in  this  extremity  ?" 

**  Not  for  misdoing  1"  said  the  man ;  ^  none  can  lay  that  to  my 
name." 

"  Pride,  sir,  pride  caused  owr  trouble/'  interposed  the  wife :  *'  my 
husband  soked  his  employer  for  his  wages.  Three  weeks'  pay  was 
due  to  him,  and  he  asked  his  master  to  settle.  He  got  his  money, 
and  was  told  to  leave  the  homestead  then  and  there.  He  has  never 
been  employed  since." 
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**  But  his  master  must  have  had  cause— heavy  cause— of  corn- 
phunt  against  him  ?" 

'*  Ye%,  sir,  this — that  he  wanted  his  wages  and  asked  for  'em." 

"No  other?" 

"  None:"  cried  the  man  eagerly;  **  but  the  master  told  me  no 
labourer  in  his  employ  should  dare  to  ask  him  for  money :  he  would 
pay  when  he  pleased,  and  not  before." 

*^  But  though  his  farm-yard  is  closed  against  you,  there  are  other 
land-occupiers  in  the  parish ;  apply  to  them." 

*•  I  have:  but  they  dare  not  employ  me  —  no,  not  for  a  day. 
My  master  is  steward  to  the  Squire,  and  the  other  farmers  fear  to 
cross  him — say  or  do  what  he  may.  They  are  all  only  tenants 
at  wUl." 

'*  And  this  in  England !"  was  my  muttered  soliloquy. 

'*  There  are  white  slaves  as  well  as  black  ones,"  said  the  woman 
bitterly. 

*'  Can  ye  wonder,  sir,"  added  the  man  with  kindling  eye,  *'  that 
with  a  cottage  bare  as  this,  and  a  master  hard  as  yon,  men  should 
poach,  and  thieve,  and  rob,  and  bum  ?  Who  drives  them  to  it  ? 
£h  }    Who  drives  them  ?" 


And  this  in  a  parish  where  were  to  be  found  men  of  education, 
men  of  refinement,  resident  clergy,  and — shade  of  Judge  Oumey !— - 
Sunday  and  National  schools. 

Whether  these  latter  <juite  answered  the  expectations  of  the  bene- 
volent lady  who  superintended  them,  may  ^rly  be  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

One  of  the  most  advanced  and  hopeful  scholars  brought  her  one 
year  a  bill  thus  elaborately  worded — 

»  The  Reverend  Miss  Wright  debtr.  to  Jane  Stokes: 

''  For  one  peck  of  dammee  sins  one  shilling  and  seven  pence !" 

Remonstrated  with  on  the  score  of  her  orthography,  Jane  amend- 
ed her  bill  the  following  year,  and  afler  due  thought  phrased  it — 

**  To  a  peck  of  damsels  one  shilling  and  nine  pence !" 

Affain  Jane  Stokes  was  told  to  be  ''  steady,"  and  to  *^  call  things 
by  weir  right  names;"  and,  profiting  by  such  admonitions,  the 
autumn  of  Sie  next  year  saw  her  document  run  thus : 

<'  Miss  Wright  Dr.  to  Miss  J.  S. 

**  A  peck  of  demons  two  shillings." 

Poor  Jane !  Her  damsons  were  not  amiss,  either  as  to  size  or 
flavour,  strangely  as  she  named  them.  A  **  ripe  scholar"  she  cer- 
tainly was  not ;  though  Miss  Wright  boasted  much  of  her  affection- 
ate qualities.  These,  perhaps,  were  innate  in  the  family ;  for  on 
the  death  of  the  old  Rector,  Miss  Wright's  father,  this  was  the  mes- 
sage brought  by  Jane  from  her  brother,  the  village  Vulcan,  to  the 
bereaved  buly,  and  delivered  with  many  tears  and  every  gesture 
and  demonstration  of  profound  respect : 

'*  The  Blacksmith's  love  to  the  Reverend  Miss  Wright  at  the  Rec- 
tory, and  is  quite  agreeable  to  take  all  the  old  grates  off  her  hands, 
if  that  will  be  any  accommodation  to  her." 

Here  was  a  considerate  serf!  His  portrait  should  be  painted  by 
Ross,  and  hung  up  in  the  National  Gallery. 
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THE  MARCHIONESS  OP  BRINVttLIERS, 

THE    POISONER    OP    THE    SBVENTBENTH    CENTURY. 

A    ROMANCE    OP   OLD    PARIS. 

BY   ALBERT  SMITH. 

[with   AK   ILLUBTRATIOH   by  J.  LEECH.] 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

The  Orgy  at  the  Hdtel  de  Climy. 

The  Hotel  de  Clnnjr,  into  the  oourt-yard  of  which  Oaudin  led  the 
Marchioness  on  alighting  from  the  carriage,  is  not  only  a  building  of 
great  interest  at  the  present  day,  but  was  equaUy  celebrated  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  ancient  Paris,  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  that  a  very  brief  description  of  it  may  not  be 
altogether  out  of  pisLce, 

Any  one  who  cares  to  visit  it  may  arrive  at  its  gates  by  proceeding 
up  the  Rue  de  laHarpe  from  the  river,  at  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  and 
turning  to  the  left  in  the  Rue  des  Mathurins.  But  just  before  this 
point  the  Palais  des  Thermos  will  be  passed, — the  remains  of  a  vast 
Roman  edifice,  which  once  occupied  a  lar^  area. of  ground  in  the 
Quartier  Latin.  Of  this  building  the  hall  is  still  in  tolerable  preser« 
vation  ;  ancl  two  stages  of  subterraneous  p^issages  may  be  traced  to  the 
length  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  where  they  are  choked,  up  with 
ruins.  There  is,  however,  existing  proof  that  they  formed  a  perfect 
communicatiim  between  the  Palais  des  Thermes  and  the  Convent  des 
Mathurins,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  street. 

Vwm  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  building,  towiirds  the  dose  of 
the  nfteenth  century,  Jacques  D'Amboi^e,  one  of  the  nine  brothers  of 
Lfouis  the  Twelfth's  minister  who  bore  that  name,  built  the  present 
edifice.  The  ground  had  been  purchased  more  than  a  century  previous 
by  Pierre  de  Chaslns,  an  abb^  of  the  celebrated  ordeir  of  Cluny,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  palace  then  being  sufficiently  perfect  to  reside  in ; 
and  that  became  the  residence  of  the  abb^s  of  Cluny,  when  their  affairs 
called  them  to  Paris. 

*  The  new  building  was  raised  upon  this  site,  and  with  the  materials 
of  the  ancient  structure;  so  that,  at  many  parts  of  the  Hotel,  the 
graceful  architecture  of  Uie  moyen  dge  may  be  seen  rising  from  the 
foundation-walls  of  Roman  masonry.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only 
part  to  interest  the  artist  or  the  antiquary.  The  entire  edifice,  built 
at  an  epoch  of  architectural  revolution,  is  a  mixture  of  the  last  inspira- 
tions o/the  gothic  style  with  the  first  dawn  of  the  renaissance. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Hotel  de  Cluny 
was  for  some  time  the  abode  of  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
and  sister  of  our  own  Henry  the  Eighth.  She  had  been  married  only 
three  months  when  she  was  left  a  widow,  being  then  little  more  than 
sixteen.*     Afterwards  it  was  inhabited  by  a  troop  of  comedians,  al- 

•  The  drcumstancet  connected  with  the  residence  of  Mary  of  England  at  the 
Hotel  de  Cluny  are  «omewhat  too  curious  to  be  passed  over  at  this  place,  ^ough 
the  freedom  of  Brantdme  and  Dulaure,  in  describing  them,  may  *^,  f*"*^?*  ^own 
with  advantage.    Louis  was  upwards  of  fifty  when  he  married  ;  m»  bride,  as  we 
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though  by  what  means  the  players  were  enabled  to  establish  them- 
selves in  a  house  avowedly  the  dwelling  of  the  abbes  of  Cluny,  is  not 
explained ;  and  of  which,  whoever  lived  in  it,  they  never  ceased  to  be 
the  landlords.  Subsequently  it  was  made  a  species  of  temporary  con- 
vent for  the  reception  of  Marie  Angelique  Arnaud,  the  abbess  of  Port- 
Royal,  and  a  large  number  of  her  nuns,  whilst  a  religious  establish- 
ment was  built  for  them  in  the  Rue  de  la  Bourbe,  which  at  the  present 
day  forms  the  Hospice  de  TAccouchement  of  the  same  name. 

It  is  now  some  six  or  seven  years  since  we  went  over  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny.  The  then  proprietor,  M.  du  Sommerard,  has  since  died,  and 
we  know  not  how  his  oecease  has  affected  the  admission  of  strangers. 
Certainly  it  was  at  that  time  the  most  interesting  object  of  curiosity 
that  Paris  afforded.  You  turned  from  the  narrow,  busy  Rue  de  la 
Harpe  into  its  quiet  court,  and  modern  Paris  was  for  the  moment 
forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the  old  and  graceful  building,  with 
its  picturesque  towre^e,— its  beautifully-ornamented  attic  windows,  each 
surrounded  by  a  different  pattern  of  florid  gothic  sculpture, — its  an- 
tique spouts,  and  chiseled  gallery  running  in  front  of  the  eaves,  still 
showing  its  exquisite  workmanship,  in  spite  of  the  clumsy  manner  in 
which  its  trellised  length  had  been  patched  up  with  mortar,  and  in 
many  places  totally  concealed, — ^its  vanes  and  gables.  Within,  it  was 
rich  indeed  in  venerable  associations ;  there  were  collected  all  those 
articles  of  rare  worth  and  vertu  that  made  the  Hotel  so  famous :  but 
these  were  not  to  us  the  principal  attractions,  for  much  was  the  result 
of  comparatively  modern  labour.  An  atmosphere  of  antiquity  pervaded 
the  interior ;  you  were  sensible  at  once  of  that  peculiar  odour  which 
clings  to  relics  of  former  times,— that  mixture  of  cathedral  interiors, 
old  burly  red-edged  books,  worm-eaten  wainscoting,  and  damp  closets, 
which  is  almost  grateful,  despite  its  elements.  The  sunbeam  came 
through  the  patched  coloured  glass  of  the  old  windows,  and  fell  in 
subdued  and  varied  tints  upon  the  relics  which  the  rooms  enshrined, — 
relics  of  every-day  life  in  days  long  passed  away, — which  it  would  not 
mock  with  the  garish  light  of  present  noon,  except  in  the  open  gallery, 
and  there  the  motes  appeared  to  wake  into  existence  in  its  rays,  and 
dance  about,  until  with  its  decline  they  fell  back  once  more  upon  the 

have  stated,  about  sixteen.  On  his  death  the  crown  feU,  for  want  of  a  direct  heir, 
to  the  Duke  of  Valois,  afterwards  Francis  the  First ;  but  the  young  widow,  in  the 
hopes  of  being  proclaimed  R^ente,  feigned  to  be  in  that  condition  popularly  as- 
serted to  be  coveted  by  ladies  who  are  attached  to  their  lawful  partners.  And  in- 
deed the  attentions  of  the  gallant  Duke  of  Valois  were  sufficiently  pointed  to  lead 
the  retailers  of  court  scandal  to  hint  that  the  fiction  might  possibly  become  a  fact, 
— so  much  so,  that  the  ministers  remonstrated  with  him.  They  told  him  that  he 
must  have  the  greatest  interest  in  seeing  that  the  Queen  lived  in  honour,  instead 
of  attempting  to  pay  his  court  to  her ;  that,  if  she  had  a  son,  nothing  could  keep 
that  son  from  ultimately  coming  to  the  throne,  and  that  he,  Francis,  must  retire 
contentedly  to  Brittany  ;  in  fact,  that  everything,  altogether,  would  be  as  unplea- 
sant for  him  as  could  possibly  be.  These  admonishings  appear  to  have  had  an 
effect  upon  the  royal  gallant,  and  somewhat  quenched  the  fire  of  his  passion,  which 
was  altogether  put  out  by  learning  that  an  intrigue  was  all  this  while  being  carried 
on  between  the  young  Mary  and  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  most  ac- 
complished cavalier  of  his  time,  and  to  whom  the  Princess  had  shown  some  par- 
tiality before  her  marriage  with  Louis.  Francis  made  this  discovery  under  rather 
awkward  ciraimstances— no  matter  how — at  the  H6t4l  de  Cluny ;  and,  by  his  com- 
mands, Mary  and  Suffolk  were  married  immediately  in  the  chapel  of  the  edifice. 
The  happy  pair  left  Paris  for  London  the  same  afternoon.  Thus  ended  Uie  ad- 
venture,  by  which  Franeis  lost  a  mistress,  but  insured  to  himself  the  crown  of 
France. 
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old  carvings  and  mouldings  of  the  wood*work.  In  the  disposition  of 
the  rooms,  with  their  numberless  articles  of  simple  domestic  use  and 
homelj  furniture,  the  past  was  once  more  recalled ;  the  visitor  livedo 
for  the  time,  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  long  since  forgotten,  even  to  its 
very  name ;  the  solitude  was  dispelled,  and  the  antique  chambers  were 
once  more  peopled  with  their  former  occupants,  gliding  noiselessly 
about  the  polished  floors,  circling  round  the  table,  still  laid  out  for 
their  meal,  or  kneeling  at  the  chapel  altar,  as  the  quivering  lieht  fell 
on  them,  piercing  the  leaves  that  clustered  from  the  trees  of  the  gar- 
den adjoining  about  the  windows.  The  day-dream  was  impressive, 
and  all-absorbing.  The  feeling,  upon  once  more  turning  into  the 
busy  hum  of  the  city,  was  that  of  dissatis&ction  and  confusion,  like 
the  first  waking  from  a  morning  slumber,  in  which  we  have  been  again 
communing  with  those  whom  we  once  loved. 

Sainte-Croix  and  Marie  entered  the  principal  door  of  the  corps^e'^ 
hgU  of  the  Hotel,  and  passed  up  the  staircase.  He  was  recognised 
and  saluted  respectfully  by  the  domestics,  as  one  on  terms  of  great  in- 
timacy with  the  master.  The  interior  of  the  Hotel  was  brilliantly 
iUuminated ;  and  every  now  aad  then  sounds  of  the  wildest  revelry 
burst  along  the  corridors,  as  the  heavy  rustling  curtains  that  hung  over 
the  doors  were  thrust  on  one  side.  As  they  neared  the  principal  room> 
a  man  stepped  out  and  met  them.  His  symmetrical  figure  was  well 
set  off  by  a  magnificent  dress ;  his  physiognomy  wiAspirituelle,  without 
being  handsome ;  his  presence  was  commanding  and  pra>ossessing. 

**  Mv  dear  Sainte-Croix,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  saw  Gaudio,  '*  you 
are  welcome.  The  hours  were  flying  by  so  rapidly,  that  I  began  to 
think  we  should  not  see  you." 

"  Time  generally  runs  away  with  bright  grains^  Marquis,  whenever 
you  direct  his  flight.  He  must  fill  his  glass  from  the  sands  of  Pactolus 
when  he  measures  your  enjoyments." 

**  Will  you  present  me  to  your  fair  companion?"  said  the  host^  as  he 
glanced  towards  the  Marchioness. 

''  Henriette,"  said  Gaudin^  using  a  false  name  to  his  partner^  *'  this 
is  the  Marquis  de  Lausun.  His  mere  name  conveys  with  it  all  those 
good  qualities  which,  in  one  less  known,  we  should  mention  dis- 
tinctly." 

The  Marquis  bowed,  and  Marie  inclined  in  return  to  his  salute, 
trembling  at  the  same  time ;  for  she  knew  him  well,  and  was  fearful 
of  being  discovered.  And  indeed  Lauzun  perceived  in  an  instant,  by 
her  deportment,  that  her  manners  had  more  of  the  court  than  the  cou* 
lisse*  about  them. 

*'  You  have  a  charming  residence^  Marquis,"  she  observed,  endea- 
vouring to  disguise  her  voice. 

"  Say,  rather,  the  abb&  of  Cluny  have,"  replied  De  Lau«un ;  "  for 
I  am  here  only  as  an  intruder.  But  they  are  too  liberal  to  me.  In 
return  for  some  poor  advantages  I  persuaded  his  Majesty  to  bestow 
upon  their  order^  they  give  up  their  house  to  me  whenever  I  require  it. 
I^t  us  join  the  company  who  honour  me  this  evening." 

He  threw  aside  the  heavy  tapestry  as  he  spoke,  and  ushered  Sainte- 
Croix  and  Marie  into  the  salon.  The  scene  that  presented  itself  was 
most  exciting, — almost  bewildering  from  its  gorgeous  revelry.  The 
whole  suite  of  rooms  had  been  thrown  open,  and  was  one  blaze  of 
light ;  the  innumerable  wax  candles^  shedding  their  brilliancy  upon  the 
throng  from  every  available  position,  clustered  in  galaxies  of  bright 
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twinkling  stars  round  the  elaborately-framed  and  ^uaintly-sbaped 
looking-glasses  that  characterized  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
time,  even  in  our  own  days  always  associated  with  splendid  elegance 
and  refinement ;  or  diminishing  in  long  perspectives  of  light  along  the 
corridors^  and  through  the  other  apartments  branching  off  from  the 
principal  room>  the  comparatively  low  ceiling  giving  them  a  loolc 
of  much  greater  extent  than  they  m  reality  possessed. 

A  joyous  crowd  had  assembled  together  ;  all  that  Paris  then  knew  oF 
reckless  enjoyment  and  debauchery  had  collected  that  evening  in  the 
Hotel  de  Cluny.  The  cavaliers  and  dames  were  in  equal  numbers  ; 
some  of  the  latter  were  as  closely  masked  as  Marie,  as  were  a  few- 
very  few— of  the  gentlemen.  Others  of  the  fair  visitors  displayed, 
their  charms,  both  of  face  and  bust,  to  the  full,  in  the  same  loose  fashion 
that  they  would  have  patronized  in  the  warm  season  upon  the  Pont 
Neuf  and  CarrefoCirs.  And  the  attractions  of  these  beauties  were  of 
no  ordinary  character.  Handsome  beyond  expression  the  majority 
indeed  were,  under  the  most  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  now  their 
full  swimming  eyes  were  sparkline  witn  excitement,— a  glow  of  warmth 
and  vivid  life  flushed  their  damask  cheeks, — the  long  clusters  of  per- 
fumed and  glossy  hair  showered  tremblingly  upon  their  rounded  shoul- 
ders,— and,  as  the  light  badinage  or  wicked  repartee  fell  from  their 
rosy  lips,  followed  by  the  joyous  peals  of  their  silvery  laughter,  their 
mouths  displayed  pearly  rows  of  teeth,  which  fairly  dazzled  by  their 
brilliancy,  and  alone  outshone  the  whiteness  of  their  skin. 

The  various  a]cove»,  containing  beds,  fitted  up  with  magnificent 
hangings  and  curtains  of  rich  brocade,  diot  with  gold  or  embroidered 
with  the  most  elaborate  devices,  were  all  thrown  open,  according  to 
custom,  separated  only  from  the  rooms  by  light  gilt  railings ;  and 
within  these,  various  young  Seigneurs  were  lounging,  playing  at  dice 
or  tables,  surrounded  oy  a  crowd  of  lookers-on ;  and  the  profusion  of 
broad  pieces  scattered  carelessly  about  showed  that  the  play  was  high 
and  reckless.  The  extremity  of  the  gallery  was  veiled  by  some  fine 
fabric,  and  behind  this,  concealed  from  the  view,  a  band  of  musicians, 
of  a  number  then  seldom  collected,  was  performing  the  latest  composi- 
tions of  the  court.  In  the  centre,  a  table  glittering  with  plate  and 
glass,  was  loaded  with  the  choicest  refreshments,  and  the  most  inge-> 
nious  devices  in  confectionary,  surrounding  a  fountain  of  marvellous 
workmanship,  modelled,  after  the  Bassin  de  Neptune  at  Versailles,  in 
dead  silver  and  crystal,  playing  various  kinds  ot  wine,  which  fell  into 
separate  compartments,  whence  it  was  drawn  by  the  guests  into  chased 
silver  flagons  and  goblets  of  variegated  Bohemian  glass.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  costly  perfumes,  whose  vapours  wreath^  out  from  antique 
tripods ;  and  every  flower  that  art  could  force  into  bloom,  for  the  time 
of  year,  assisted  to  form  the  rich  bouquets  that  were  placed  about  in 
all  directions. 

''Place,  messieurs,"  cried  Lauzun  gaily,  affecting  the  manners  of  a 
chamberlain,  *'  for  the  Captain  Gaudin  de  Sainte-Croix,  who  will  throw 
down  his  dice  as  a  gage  to  any  adversary  who  chooses  to  meet  him  !  " 

A  number  of  young  men  welcomed  Oandin  as  the  others  spoke.  He 
was  evidently^  popular  amongst  them,  possessing  in  a  high  degree  that 
fatal  versatility  of  pleasing  which  can  mask  the  most  heartless  and 
unprincipled  disposition  with  a  semblance  of  the  most  ingenuous  gaiety 
anaJranchUe, 

''  I  pledge  you.  Monsieur  de  Sainte-Croix,"  cried  a  cavalier,  whose 
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dress  was  a  strange  mixture  of  extreme  elegance  and  the  roughest  tex- 
tare,  **  and  will  place  a  hundred  louis  d'ors  against  your  own. ' 

'*  A  match ! "  cried  Gkudin>  throwing  his  purse  on  the  bed^  round 
which  the  party  gathered,  including  Marie,  who  still  kept  close  to  his 
side. 

**  There  are  my  pieces,"  replied  the  other ;  **  they  need  no  count- 
ing." 

And  he  placed  a  rude  leathern  bag  by  Sainte-Croix's  sparkling  purse. 
**  I  shall  beat  you,  Chavagnac,"  said  Oaudin. 

''  You  will  be  clever  to  do  it,"  obsenred  a  bystander.  **  The  Count 
de  Chavagnac  has  ruined  us  this  night." 

''  A  new  gown  of  ruby  velvet  d  tongues  manches,  at  the  next  Foire 
Sainte  Ckrmain,  for  me,  if  you  win,  Chavagnac,"  said  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  women. 

"  You  shall  have  it,  Marotte,"  replied  the  Count. 
''  What  do  you  promise  me,  M.  de  Sainte-Croix,  for  old  friendship?  " 
continued  Marotte  Dupre, — for  it  was  hery— turning  to  Oaudin.   ''liet 
it  be  a  kiss,  if  it  be  nothiog  else." 

Gaudin  looked  towards  her,  and  pressed  her  arm,  as  he  contracted 
his  forehead,  and  made  a  sign  of  silence.  He  felt  a  sudden  shudder 
pass  over  the  frame  of  the  Kiarchioness ;  and,  when  he  turned  round, 
her  eyes  glared  like  a  furv's  through  her  mask.  She  withdrew  her  arm, 
and  coldly  fell  back,  as  sue  whispered, 

"  My  eyes  are  being  opened  anew.     Beware ! " 
Gaudin  was  for  the  instant  annoyed,  and  returned  no  answer.     Ma- 
rotte Dupre  had  not  taken  the  hint,  and  continued, 

''  You  owe  me  something  on  the  score  of  your  conduct  when  An- 
toine  Brinvilliers  carried  me  to  the  Rue  d'Enfer  against  my  will.  By 
the  way,  where  is  his  wife,  Dubois  ?  You  know  the  secrets  of  every 
woman  in  our  good  dty." 

This  was  addressed  to  the  Abb^  Dubois,  whose  name  as  a  gallant, 
either  on  his  own  part  or  that  of  the  King's,  was  pretty  weU  esta- 
blished. 

''Where  she  should  be,  —  quietly  at  home,"  replied  the  Abb^. 
"  Brinvilliers  is  on  his  travels.  He  is  another  man  since  she  left  him, 
or  he  left  her,  or  they  left  one  another.  How  is  it,  M.  de  Sainte- 
Croix  ? — ^you  ought  to  know." 

"  By  the  mass ! "  cried  Oaudin  angrily,  *'  my  sword  can  answer  the 
curiosity  of  any  one  better  than  my  tongue." 

'*  It  is  the  more  innocent  weapon  of  the  two  in  Paris  just  at  pre- 
sent," said  Marotte.     ''  O  my  reputation  I " 

Gaudin  looked  towards  Marie.  By  the  quivering  of  a  jewelled  ai- 
grette that  formed  a  portion  of  her  head-dress,  he  could  see  that  she  was 
trembling,  and  her  hand  tightly  clutched  part  of  the  rich  curtain  that 
hung  beside  her. 

'*  Chut ! "  cried  Lauzun,  observing  Sainte-Croix's  kindling  temper; 
"  to  vour  play." 

"  Nine  I "  said  Gaudin,  throwing  his  dice,  as  he  caught  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  the  subject. 

"  Nine  also,"  observed  Chavagnac,  throwing. 

"Ten!"  exclaimed  G^audin.  "Will  you  pay  me  half,  or  run  the 
chance  ?" 

"I  will  play,"  replied  Chavagnac,  gently  shaking  the  dice-box. 
«  Twelve." 
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**  Pette  r  cried  Gaudin^  '*  you  have  gained  them.  I  thought  mj 
dice  knew  better  than  that." 

**  You  forgot  whose  they  were  to  play  against/'  said  Charagnac  with 
a  grim  8mile>  taking  up  the  money.  *'  Come,  I  shall  be  in  funds  again. 
Lauzun's  hospitality  has  kept  me  from  the  high-road.  The  twelve 
hundred  pistoles  I  appropriated  from  the  good  people  of  the  Garonne 
were  nearly  gone." 

"  You  can  still  give  me  the  kis8>  Gaudin^  without  being  entirely 
ruined/'  said  Marotte  Dupr^>  as  she  pouted  her  red  lips  towajrds  him. 

Sainte-Croix  inclined  nls  head  towards  her.  As  he  did  so,  Marie 
darted  forward,  and  violently  drew  him  back.  The  action  was  seen  by 
all  the  bystanders.  They  said  nothing,  but  shrugged  their  shoulders  ; 
whilst  Marotte  Dupr^  looked  as  if  she  felt  perfectly  ready  for  another 
duel  with  her  new  and  unknown  rival. 

*'  Messieurs,"  cried  Lauzun,  ''  I  have  a  novelty  in  store  for  you.  I 
have  picked  up  a  fellow  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  who  will  sing  you  coup- 
lets about  yourselves  bv  the  mile.  He  is  there  every  afternoon  that  it 
is  warm  enough  for  folks  to  stand  and  listen." 

''  Let  us  see  him,"  said  Dubois,  anxious  with  the  rest  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  company.  *'A  diable  lesfemmes  !  There  is  not  a  mi- 
sery in  the  world  but  is  connected  with  them,  if  you  search  its  source." 

''  Nor  a  pleasure,"  replied  Lauzun.  '*  You  ought  to  know,  Abbe^ 
if  experience  teaches  anything." 

*'  And  Monsieur  does  know,"  said  a  person  who  entered  just  at  the 
moment.  A  glance  sufficed  to  show  Sainte-Croix  that  it  was  Benoit, 
who  appeared  to  have  re-assumed,  in  part,  his  ancient  mountebank  ooe- 
tume. 

''This  is  the  fellow,"  said  Lauzun.  ''Come,  friend,"  he  conti- 
nued, addressing  the  other,  "  do  you  see  any  one  here  vou  can  sine 
about?"  J  /  J  ~-K 

"  That  do  I,"  said  Benoit,  looking  over  the  crowd  :  "  there  is  the 
Abb6  Dubois." 

"Respect  the  church,"  cried  Lauzun  laughing.  "The  Abb4  is 
beyond  your  couplets. *' 

"  Not  at  all,'  said  Benoit.  "  M^re  Ledru  left  the  Quartier  Saint- 
Honor6  but  yesterdav,  entirely  to  save  her  daughter  from  his  addresses. 
Oh  !  the  Abb6  is  a  oon  diable,  but  sly  in  his  pursuits.     Hem  ! " 

And  clearing  his  voice,  he  sang  these  lines,  the  others  repeating  the 
last  lines  in  chorus : — 

^<  Monsiear  TAbb^,  ou  allez-vous  ? 
Vou 8  allez  vous  casser  le  oou, 
Vous  allez  sans  chandeUes, 
£h  bien ! 
Pour  voir  les  demoiselles  ! 
Vous  m*entendez  bien ! 
CV«/  biefi ! 
Pour  voir  let  demouellet  /** 

"  Silence,  rascal ! "  cried  Dubois,  hurling  some  pieces  at  Benoit's 
head,  who  picked  them  up,  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  was  quieted 
directly,— sooner,  indeed,  than  the  laugh  against  the  gallant  Abb6 
which  he  had  raised. 

"Let  M.  de  Sainte-Croix  have  his  turn,"  said  Chavagnac.  "Do 
you  know  him,  fool?" 
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Benoit  glanced  expreniTely  at  Gaadin  as  be  oommenoed  :— 

«Moiifieitr  Oaudin  de  Sftinte-Croiz, 
Whence  do  you  your  treasures  draw  ? 
Not  from  dice,  nor  cards  alone. 
Nor  philosophy's  rare  stone, 

Biribi! 
Why  affect  such  scenes  as  these, 
And  neglect  your  belle  Marquite  9 

Where  is  she  ? 
Left  lamenting,  like  Louise.<^ 

Saoritlier* 

Gaudin's  cheek  flamed  with  anger.  The  company  obsarved  that  he 
was  stung  deeper  than  mere  badinage  could  hare  done ;  and  this  time 
the  laugh  was  less  general  than  the  one  which  had  been  raised  against 
the  Abfe.  He  drew  Marie's  arm  closer  within  his  own,  and,  with  a 
look  of  vengeance  at  Benoit,  left  the  circle ;  whilst  the  other  proceeded 
to  launch  a  couplet  against  Charagnac,  filled  with  no  rery  compli- 
mentary allusions  to  his  wild  spirit  of  appropriation. 


CHAPTEB  XXIII. 
Sainte-Croiz  and  Marie  encounter  an  uninvited  guest. 

Thet  were  each  in  ill  humour  with  one  another.  The  apparent  in- 
timacy of  Marotte  Dupr6  had  aroused  all  Marie's  jealousy,  so  terrible 
in  its  very  calm ;  and  Gaudin  had  been  annoyed  by  Benoit's  allusions. 
They  passed  along  the  room  without  speaking,  nor  was  it  until  they 
gained  an  apartment  at  the  end  of  the  suite  that  a  word  was  spHDken. 

It  was  a  small  room  they  entered,  with  two  deeply-stained  windows^ 
and  lighted  by  lamps  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  glass,  producing 
almost  the  same  effect  as  though  it  had  been  day. 

"  I  think  you  must  repent  having  brought  me  here,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness coldly.  '^  It  was  badly  contrived  on  your  part  not  to  forewarn 
your  other  favourites,  that  they  might  have  been  more  cautious." 

'*  Your  suspicions  are  so  utterly  without  foundation,"  replied  Sainte- 
Croix,  **  that  I  shall  not  take  the  pains  to  refute  them.  At  present 
there  are  other  matters  of  deeper  import  that  demand  my  attention.  I 
expect,  when  you  learn  all,  you  will  give  yourself  little  care  about  the 
continuance  ot  our  liaison.  We  may  then  know  some  respite  from  the 
fevered  restlessness  and  uncertainty  of  our  connexion.  We  have  ex- 
perienced but  little  since  we  have  been  acquainted." 

There  was  a  bitterness  of  tone  in  bis  manner  of  pronouncing  the 
last  sentences  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Marchioness. 

''What  are  you  alluding  to?"  she  asked. 

"  In  a  word,  Marie,  I  am  ruined.  The  sum  of  money  I  brought 
here  with  me  to-night,  in  the  hope  of  doubling  it,  is  gone.  I  am 
deeply  involved :  my  creditors  are  pressing  me  on  every  side>  and  I 
know  not  which  way  to  turn  to  extricate  myself." 

"  You  judge  me  too  harshly,  Sainte-Croix,"  replied  the  Marchioness. 
*'  My  sweetest  revenge  would  be  to  assist  you  when  you  were  utterly 
destitute.  What  must  be  done  ?  The  money  left  me  by  my  father  is 
in  my  brothers'  keeping.  Not  a  sol  is  spent  but  I  must  render  them 
an  account." 
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'*  But  one  step  is  left  to  be  taken/'  said  Gaudin.  *'  The  time  has 
arrived :  they  must  be  removed." 

Marie  remained  for  a  time  8ilent>  as  if  waiting  for  Sainte-Croix  more 
fully  to  develope  his  meaning.    At  len^h  she  spoke : 

**  I  know  not  how  we  can  proceed.  1  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  my 
own  fancy  or  there  is  in  reality  ground  for  suspicion,  but  my  brothers 
appear  to  watch  me  in  every  action  —  ever^  step.  I  see  so  little  of 
tnem,  too.    They  are  seldom  in  the  Rue  Saint  PauL" 

"  We  must  set  other  agencies  to  work,"  said  Gaudin.  "  An  apparent 
stranger  would  never  be  suspected." 

'^  It  is  dangerous/'  replied  the  Marchioness. 

'^  It  is  necessary/'  adaed  Sainte-Croiz.  And  after  a  moment's  pause 
he  continued : — "  The  man  Lachauss^e,  whom  you  have  seen  with  me, 
is  mine,  body  and  soul.  I  can  in  an  instant  cause  to  fall  the  sword 
which  hangs  over  his  head.  Your  brothers'  occupation  of  Offemont 
will  require  an  increase  of  their  establishment :  can  we  not  get  La- 
chaussee  into  their  service  ?  They  will  then  be  comparatively  in  our 
hands." 

"  Is  he  to  be  trusted  ?" 

"  He  is  wily  as  an  adder,  and  as  fatal  in  his  attack,  to  those  who  have 
not  charmed  him.  I  will  put  this  scheme  in  train  to-morrow.  He 
only  awaits  my  word  to  proceed." 

''It  must  be  done/'  replied  the  Marchioness. 

And  then  she  uttered  a  long  deep  sigh,  the  relief  to  her  overcharged 
heart  being  accompanied  by  a  low  moan  of  intense  mental  pain, — ^not 
from  remorse,  but  utter  despondency  of  the  reaction  of  her  spirits,  and 
the  apparent  blackness  of  the  prospect  before  her.  The  next  moment, 
as  if  ashamed  of  the  demonstration  of  her  feelings,  she  started  up  from 
the  couch  on  which  they  had  been  sitting,  and  prepared  to  return  to 
the  principal  room.  As  she  advanced  towards  the  door,  she  took  a 
brilliant  jewelled  chain  from  her  neck,  and  placed  it  in  Gaudin's 
hands. 

"  Whilst  we  have  an  opportunity/'  she  said,  "let  me  give  you  this 
carcanet.  It  is  of  some  value,  and,  by  selling  it  at  the  Quai  des  Or- 
fevres  you  can  provide  for  your  present  superficial  expenses." 

Gaudin  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  costly  ornament.  He  knew  the 
necessities  of  his  position :  besides,  all  finer  feelings  of  delicacy  had 
lon^  been  merged  in  the  gulf  of  his  darker  passions.  He  placed  the 
chain  in  the  pocket  of  his  cloak,  and  went  towards  the  corridor.  But, 
as  they  were  about  to  pass  out,  a  portion  of  a  large  book-case,  masking 
a  door  with  imitations  of  the  backs  of  volumes,  was  thrown  open,  and 
Exili  stood  before  them. 

Marie  uttered  a  slight  cry  of  alarm,  as  she  started  at  the  sudden 
apparition.  Sainte-Croix  seized  the  handle  of  his  sword,  and  partly 
drew  it  from  its  scabbard ;  but  the  moment  he  recognised  the  physi- 
cian he  returned  it. 

"  Exili ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  You  may  well  be  surprised,"  replied  the  intruder.  "  I  can  excuse 
your  alarm,  especially  when  you  had  such  int^esting  schemes  to 
settle." 

''  He  has  heard  everything  !  "  said  the  Marchioness  to  Sainte-Croix. 

She  spoke  in  a  low,  hurried  tone,  scarcely  above  a  whisper ;  but  the 
quick  ears  of  Exili  caught  the  import. 

*'  Ay,  everything,"  he  replied,  with  emphasis  upon  the  last  word ; 
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'*  both  here,  and  when  you  thought  there  were  no  others  near  tou  hut 
the  silent  inmates  of  the  salle  des  cadavres  at  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

She  instantly  recollected  the  alarm  which  the  noise  of  footsteps  had 
caused  at  the  hospital^  and  the  figure  which  Marie  persisted  in  saying 
had  followed  them  in  the  Rue  des  Mathurins. 

'^  Every  day— «rery  hour/'  continued  Exili^  as  his  eyes  biased  upon 
them  like  those  of  a  iBeunished  animal  in  sight  of  food^  "  brings  you 
closer  and  closer  to  my  toils." 

'*  I  presume  I  may  be  spared  from  this  threatened  revenge/'  said 
Marie>  "  whatever  it  be.  There  has  been  nothing  in  common  between 
us.     I  know  you  not/' 

''  But  I  know  you,  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers/'  returned  Ezili.  **  I 
ought  to.  The  mention  of  your  name,  one  fine  spring  evening,  on  the 
Carrefour  du  Chatelet,  caused  me  to  be  hunted  like  a  beast  nrom  my 
habitation,  and  confined  for  many  lingering  months  in  the  noisome 
cells  of  the  Bastille.  You  caused  the  puniuiment :  you  shall  assist  in 
its  reparation,  or,  failing  therein,  be  ruined  with  your  paramour." 

"  Miscreant ! "  cried  Sainte-Croix,  as  he  seized  an  antique  axe  from 
a  stand  of  ancient  arms  that  surmounted  the  mantelpiece ;  **  silence ! 
except  you  would  have  your  miserable  life  ended  at  this  instant." 

"  Strike,  Monsieur^"  replied  Exili  calmly.  ''  Kill  me  here,  i^  you 
please ;  and  to-morrow  morning  you  will  be  summoned  by  the  Pro- 
cnreur  du  Roi  to  attend  the  exhumation  of  the  body  of  M.  Dreux 
D'Aubray,  and  witness  the  result  of  certain  chemical  tests  which  I 
have  written  down,  and  which  will  be  delivered  to  the  police  by  a 
trusty^  acquaintance  when  he  hears  of  my  death." 

Sainte- Croix's  arm  fell,  with  the  weapon,  by  his  side.  He  gazed  at 
Exili,  with  his  brows  knit  in  corrugations  of  painful  intensity. 
*'  What  do  you  want  ?"  he  adde^  in  a  thick,  quivering  voice. 
**  The  trade  of  sorcerer  is  failing,"  continued  Exili ;  '*  we  are  com- 
pelled to  burrow  like  animals  underground,  and  dare  not  face  the  day. 
That  of  poisoner  is  in  a  yet  worse  position,  thanks  to  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  M.  de  la  Reynie.  I  must  nave  money  to  enable  me  to  retire, 
and  die  elsewhere  than  on  the  Greve." 

"  I  am  ruined,"  replied  Oaudin.  '*  This  evening's  play  has  robbed  me 
of  the  last  sum  I  possessed/' 

'^  But  you  expect  more,"  he  replied,  '*  when  Madame's  brothers  are 
removed.  M.  lyAubray  was  rich,  and,  in  fault  of  other  children,  she 
will  be  sole  heiress,  beyond  a  trifling  annuity  to  her  sister,  who  has  for 
some  years  retired  from  the  world.  You  know  this,  and  have  calcu- 
lated on  it." 

They  returned  no  reply.  Exili  took  a  small  roll  of  parchment  from 
his  vest, — ^the  portion  of  some  old  deed, — and  continued : — 

*'  What  is  easier  than  for  you  to  give  me  your  promise  that  I  shall 
share  this  wealth  with  you  ?     I  have  drawn  up  the  conditions." 

He  read  them  over  to  Oaudin  slowly  and  distinctly ;  and,  as  he 
concluded,  laid  them  upon  a  marble  table  close  at  hand. 
**  We  have  here  neither  pen  nor  ink,"  said  Gaudin. 
"  Pshaw  !  this  evasion  is  contemptible,"  replied  Exili,  as  he  threw 
up  his  loose  black  sleeve.  "  See  here — the  yellow  shrivelled  skin  will 
barely  cover  these  blue  veins.  They  are  full  of  blood,  and  easily 
opened." 

He  took  a  lancet  from  his  pouch,  and  pierced  one  of  the  vessels ; 
then,  as  the  blood  sluggishly  trickled  forth,  he  twisted  a  slip  of  parch-> 
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ment  to  a  point  spirally,  and  loading  it  with  the  red  flnid^  gave  it  to 
Gaud  in. 

*'  You  nii|{ht  write  fairer  characters  with  a  better  pen/'  he  said ; 
"  but  this  will  answer  every  purpose.  I  use  it  from  necessity^  not  to 
make  the  document  more  impressive ;  for  blood  is  to  me  no  more  than 
ink." 

Sainte-Croix  hastily  signed  the  paper ;  and  then  Exili  took  it  np, 
and^  having  looked  to  see  that  all  was  fairly  done,  replaced  it  in  his 
vest. 

*'  You  can  continue  your  enjoyments,"  he  said  ;  *'  but  do  not  seek  to 
follow  me.  Hereafter  I  will  receive  you.  I  make  no  mystery  to  yon 
of  the  way  by  which  I  came  here.  T^he  passage  below  this  door  has  a 
communication  with  the  Palais  des  Tbermes,  and  I  occupy  the  vault 
for  my  laboratory.  You  will  find  me  there,  if  you  enter  from  the  Rue 
de  la  Harpe,  and  show  the  man  at  the  gate  this  talisman.  The  place 
is,  to  all  appearance,  a  cooper's  workshop." 

He  placed  a  small  triangular  piece  of  parchment,  covered  with  fan* 
tastic  figures,  which  might  have  been  an  amulet  for  any  dupe  that  had 
consulted  him,  in  Oaudin's  hand.  He  then  entered  a  species  of  closet, 
the  back  panel  of  which  revolved  on  a  pivot,  allowing  him  to  pass  out, 
after  he  had  reclosed  the  masked  door  of  the  book-case. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 
Louise  Gaiithier  falls  into  dangerous  hands. 

The  same  company  filled  the  apartments,  as  Gaudin  and  Marie  re- 
turned. But  the  mirth  was  wilder,  and  the  laugh  louder ;  the  equi- 
vocal jest  was  hazarded  with  greater  freedom,  and  the  repartee  was 
bolder.  Several  of  the  company  still  preserved  their  masks;  but 
many  of  the  females  had  discarded  theirs,  who  hitherto  had  kept  their 
faces  closely  veiled,  and  now  demonstrated  the  singular  grades  of 
female  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  very  lowest,  that  had  collected 
together.  A  branch-room  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  stage, 
and  on  this  a  number  of  dancers  from  Versailles  were  performing  a 
ballet,  lately  produced  at  court.  La  Naissance  de  Fenus,  in  such  cos- 
tumes as  were  especially  appropriate  to  the  subject.  It  concluded  as 
the  Marchioness  arrived  in  the  salon. 

**  Lauzun  seems  inclined  to  make  a  reputation,"  said  Sainte-Croix 
to  Dubois.  '^  Fouquet  himself  would  have  felt  his  eyes  blink  at  such 
magnificence." 

"  I  question  whether  he  enjoys  it,  though,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  it 
suits  his  policy.  What  piece  of  diplomacy  is  he  bringing  to  bear  with 
those  two  actresses  ?" 

^'  Let  us  assist  him,"  said  Oaudin,  advancing  towards  a  recess  in 
which  the  host  was  talking  with  great  volubility  to  two  of  his  fair 

§uests,  one  of  whom  was  Marotte  Dupr^.     The  other  Sainte-Croix 
irectly  recognized  as  her  rival,  Estelle  des  Urlis. 
''I   am   sufiFocating  with   thirst,"  said  the  Marchioness,   drawing 
Gaudin  in  another  direction.     "  GKve  me  some  wine." 

They  turned  towards  the  fountain,  when  her  conipanion  filled  one  of 
the  glass  cups  and  gave  it  to  her,  Marie  drank  off  the  contents  with 
fevered  eagerness,  and  then  again  took  Sainte-Croix's  arm. 
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"  Thete,"  cried  Lausiin>  *'  I  hare  brought  together  two  meet  bit* 
ter  enemies^  and  I  now  engage  that  they  shall  be  as  warm  friends. 
Come— we  will  pledge  this  reconciliation  generally.  Dubois,  Ghavag- 
nacy  Gaudin,— you  must  join  us." 

**  Marotte>  will  you  be  our  Hebe  ?"  asked  Chavagnac. 
"  She  shall  not  be  mine/'  exclaimed  Estelle.     *'  Though  we  are  now 
friends,  I  would  preier  filling  for  myself.     I  shall  then  be  sure  of  what 
I  drink." 

*'  Are  ^ou  afraid  of  the  poisoners,  Estelle  ?"  said  Marotte.  '*  I 
should  have  thought  you  had  been  too  well  acquainted  with  them." 

''A  truce  to  this,"  said  Lauzun,  who  perceived  the  tempers  of 
the  fair  ones  were  again  rising.  ''The  poisoners  have  all  passed 
away." 

"I  know  M.  de  la  Reynie,  the  magistrate,"  said  Marotte,  "and  be 
tells  a  different  story.  He  says  he  has  a  clue  to  some  of  them,  and 
will  have  them  before  long.  Then  there  will  be  bonfires  on  the  Ch-^e, 
and  I  shall  go  and  see  them." 

She  clapped  her  hands  with  delight  at  the  anticipated  spectacle. 
"  You  went  with  me  to  see  the  last,  M.  de  Sainte>Croix,"  ccmtintied 
Marotte :  "  you  are  too  proud  now." 

And  she  eyed  the  Marchioness  as  she  spoke  with  no  very  kind  ex* 
pression. 

"  It  was  the  Veuve  Maupas  who  was  burned,"  she  went  on.  "  She 
petitioned  to  wear  a  mask  at  her  execution,  and  they  allowed  her.  Ca- 
therine Deshayes-— La  Voisin,  as  they  call  her — is  suspected ;  but  at 
present  they  can  only  prove  that  she  showed  M.  de  Beauvais  the  devil. 
She  wears  a  mask.  2  would  never  wear  one,  for  fear  I  should  be  taken 
fw  an  empoUonneust," 

The  Marchioness  almost  fainted  at  these  words  of  Marotte,  intended 
to  be  nothing  more  than  spiteful.  She  clutched  closer  hold  to  Sainte^ 
Croix's  arm  to  keep  frojtn  falling. 

''  Pshaw !  let  this  pass,"  said  Lausun.  ''  Ha !  Desgrais !  Will  yon 
J4Hn  this  party  ?" 

"  Hush  ! "  replied  the  person  addressed ;  "  not  a  syllable  of  my 
name.  Marquis,  or  you  will  defeat  my  plans." 

He  was  a  handsome  man,  in  the  dress  of  an  abbe,  and  was  not  above 
thirty  years  old.  His  stature  was  above  the  middle  height,  and  his 
frame  muscular  and  well-proportioned,  whilst  in  his  eyes  there  was  a 
peculiar  expression  of  energy  and  sagacity.  It  was  Desgrais,  the  most 
active  exempt  of  the  Marechaussee,  in  one  of  the  disguises  he  was  ac- 
customed to  assume  with  such  success. 

*'  Have  you  been  on  any  track  to-night  ?"  asked  Lausun  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  exempt ;  "  but  I  am  upon  one  now. 
Who  is  that  with  Sainte-Croix  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  She  has  been  closely  masked  all  the  evening.  Is 
she  suspected  of  anything  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Desgrais,  with  apparent  unconcern,  **  no— nothing. 
I  have  something  to  say  to  her  companion,  though." 

As  he  spoke,  he  went  to  the  side  of  Sainte-Croix,  and  whispered, 
"  Can  you  spare  me  a  minute  or  two.  Monsieur,  in  private  ?     I 
have  some  business  concerning  you  which  requires  immediate  adjust- 
ment." 

Sahite-Croix  trembled  for  the  instant  as  be  recognised  Desgrais; 
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bnt  his  presence  of  mind  immediately  returned,  and  he  said  gaily  to 
Lausun, 

"  Marquis,  I  may  leave  this  lady  in  your  charge  for  two  minutes. 
Be  courteous  to  her  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  mine." 

Marie  started  back  as  Oaudin  withdrew  his  arm,  and  vainly  endea^ 
Toured  to  make  him  seek  some  other  cavalier ;  for  she  feared  a  recog- 
nition. But,  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  motive  of  the  exempt's 
appointment,  he  took  no  notice  of  her;  and,  handing  her  over  to 
Lauzun,  followed  him  to  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase, 
where  they  were  alone. 

"  You  will  excuse  this  interruption,"  said  Desgrais.  *'  I  have  been 
looking  after  you  all  day ;  for  I  thought  a  meeting  might  save  you 
much  unpleasantness.     I  believe  you  know  M.  Francois  D'Aubray  ?" 

''  What  of  him  ?"  asked  Sainte-Croix  quickly.  '*  Is  he  not  at  Offe- 
mont  ?" 

"  He  was  until  this  morning,"  replied  Desgrais ;  *'  but  has  returned 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  with  some  provincial  neighbours." 

Gktudin  started  as  he  thought  of  Marie. 

**  We  must  be  candid  with  one  another.  Monsieur  de  Sainte-Croix," 
continued  the  exempt.  ^'  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that,  in  my  position 
with  the  police,  there  are  few  in  Paris  whose  circumstances  and  con- 
nexions are  not  well  known  to  me ; — amongst  them  I  may  count  your 
own  debts,  and  your  affair  with  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers." 

"Well,  Monsieur?" 

"  Well,  Monsieur  de  Sainte-Croix.  Her  brother  has  tried  in  every 
way  to  crush  you,  and  has  in  every  way  failed,  until  he  has  now 
bought  over  the  greater  part  of  the  debts  owing  by  you  in  Paris.  The 
task  was  not  difficult ;  for  your  creditors— excuse  me-— had  better  faith 
in  his  ready  gold  than  in  your  promises.  In  his  name,  and  collectively 
for  those  accounts,  I  now  arrest  you." 

"  Monsieur  1 "  cried  Oaudin,  '*  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  with  you 
to-nieht.  The  arrest  I  care  nothing  for,  for  it  can  soon  be  settled  ; 
but  there  is  a  lady  here  whom  I  cannot  leave.  You  must  postpone  this 
affair  until  to-morrow,  when  vou  will  find  me  at  home." 

"  It  is  as  much  as  my  position  is  worth,"  replied  Desgrais.  **  Every- 
thing will  give  place  to  a  lady  but  a  court  of  justice.  You  must  come 
with  me." 

He  spoke  with  such  a  tone  of  calm  firmness,  that  Oaudin  perceived 
at  once  he  must  comply. 

"  You  will  let  me  speak  to  her  ?"  he  asked. 

**  1  would  not  have  you  go  back  to  the  room :  a  scene  would  but 
be  painful  to  all  of  us.  Write  what  you  like,  and  send  it  to  her.  We 
wilt  then  go  down  to  some  of  the  money-lenders  on  the  Qua!  des  Or- 
fevres.  If  you  can  raise  a  sop  for  this  Cerberus  of  a  lieutenant-civil, 
believe  me  I  shall  be  too  happy.  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  put  to  in- 
convenience so  gallant  a  gentleman  as  Captain  de  Sainte-Croix." 

The  well-intended  politeness  with  which  this  speech  was  made, 
somewhat  reassured  Oaudin.  He  was  not  without  hope  of  raising 
sufficient  money,  at  all  events,  to  quiet  his  persecutor  for  a  time.  He 
therefore  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  to  Marie,  and,  bidding  a  servant 
who  passed  give  them  to  the  masked  lady  with  the  Marquis  de  Lauzun, 
told  Desgrais  he  was  ready  to  accompany  him,  and  knock  up  some  of 
the  usurers  in  question. 

"  I  have  a  carriage  waiting  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,"  said  Desgrais, 
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'*  and  we  will  proceed  to  tbe  rirer  immediately.  Stop ! — some  one  is 
coming  up  these  stairs.     Let  us  take  the  other  flight." 

In  effect  a  tumult  was  audible  in  the  court>  which  neither  had 
a  desire  to  face.  They  therefore  passed  further  along  the  callery, 
and  gained  the  porte  cochdre  by  another  and  less  distinguish^  stair- 
case. 

Whilst  this  hurried  interview  had  been  going  on  without,  the  same 
wild  mirth  and  laughter  resounded  through  the  apartments.  Lauzun 
had  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  discover  the  name  of  the  lady  en- 
trusted by  Sainte-Croix  to  his  protection ;  but  Marie  contrived  to  dis- 
guise her  voice  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion. And  to  this  end  her  mask  somewhat  contributed,  which,  made 
after  the  fisishion  of  the  time,  had  a  small  plate  of  silver  arranged  so 
as  to  go  into  the  month,  and  quite  alter  the  tones  of  those  speaking 
with  it. 

As  Oaudin  left,  the  valet  brought  the  few  lines  he  had  hastily 
scribbled  to  the  Marchioness,  and  then  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  LauEun. 
She  read  with  utter  dismay  the  following  hurried  message : — 

''  I  am  arrested  by  Desgrais.  Your  brother  has  returned  from  Offe- 
mont.  Leave  as  speedily  as  you  can,  and  get  home  unobserved.  I 
may  be  detained  all  night. 

"  Gatoin." 

She  was  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  from  Lauzun,  when  he  cried 
out,— 

'*  Fair  ladies  and  gallant  gentlemen,  my  fellows  have  captured  a 

2ueen  for  our  File  ae  Fortune,  and  she  shall  adjudge  the  prizes. 
Barnard ! — ^Laurent  I — ^bring  in  your  prize." 

As  he  spoke,  the  curtains  at  the  door  were  parted,  and  two  of  Lau- 
zun's  valets  half  dragged  half  carried  a  young  female  into  the  room, 
who  appeared  to  be  making  violent  resistance.  Her  eyes  were  ban- 
daged, not  with  a  common  handkerchief,  but  a  sparkling  fillet,  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  purpose,  and  to  be  worn  in  the  part  she  was 
about  to  play  against  her  will  in  one  of  the  diversions  of  the  evening. 
The  company  directly  thronged  round  her,  entirely  stopping  up  the 
doorway,  so  that  the  egress  of  the  Marchioness  was  rendered  impos- 
sible, at  least  for  the  present. 

The  task  about  to  be  imposed  upon  the  stranger  was  that  of  distri- 
buting various  toys,  trinkets,  and  bonbons,  of  comparatively  small  value, 
to  the  guests  as  they  were  led  up  to  her,  her  eyes  being  blindfolded ; 
and  the  game  derived  its  excitement  from  the  incongruity  or  appro- 
priateness of  the  objects  offered.  A  stranger  was  always  selectea  for 
this  office ;  and  it  was  the  custom,  at  orgies  of  this  kind,  to  scour  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity,  and  lay  hands  upon  the  first  young  and  person- 
able female  that  could  be  met  with,  the  victim  being  generally  of  the 
dara  of  grisettes.  Enough  could  be  seen  of  the  features  of  the  new 
comer  to  prove  that  she  was  very  handsome ;  but  she  was  very  thinly 
clad,  her  extreme  undress  being  covered  by  a  large  cloak,  which,  as 
well  as  she  was  able,  she  kept  tightly  round  her. 

*'  How  did  you  catch  this  pretty  bird  }"  asked  Lauzun  of  one  of  the 
valets. 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  fellow,  "  we  had  scoured  all  the  streets  in 
the  Quartier  without  meeting  one  eligible  grisette,  for  it  is  now  late. 
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when  Laurent  saw  a  light  in  a  window  of  the  Roe  des  Cordeliers.  I 
climbed  up—'* 

<*  No— it  was  I  that  first  climbed.  Monsieur/'  interrupted  his  fel- 
low. 

*'  Silence  I  you  knaves,"  cried  Lauzun,  "  or  we  will  prevent  each  of 
you  from  speaking,  by  splitting  your  tongues  now  ana  here.  Go  on» 
Laurent." 

"  r  climbed  up,  and  saw  through  the  casement  our  captive  retiring 
to  bed, — at  least,  she  was  partly  undressed ;  and  I  said  to  Bamar£ 
'  This  is  our  prey.' " 

''And  you  nearly  lost  her,  because  you. would  keep  looking,"  said 
his  fellow. 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,  sir  ?"  asked  Lauasun  with  a  threatening  look. 
"Well,  what  did  you  do  next  ?" 

"  We  set  fire  to  the  outer  wood-work  of  the  house,  and  then  raised 
the  cry  Aufeu  !  In  half  a  minute  our  beauty  rushed  into  the  street, 
as  you  now  see  her.  We  heard  the  Garde  Bourgeoise  approaching, — 
we  hurried  her  oflF  to  the  chaise  d  porteurs  we  had  at  the  corner,—- 
brought  her  to  the  porte  derob^e, — and  here  we  are."* 

"  You  may  remove  the  bandage  just  at  present,"  said  Lauzun.  *'  We 
should  like  to  see  what  sort  of  eyes  it  veils." 

The  valets  took  the  fillet  away  from  her  face,  and  in  a  second  the 
Marchioness  recognised  the  features  of  Louise  Gauthier,  whom  she  had 
not  seen  since  the  evening  of  the  stormy  interview  in  the  Grotto  of 
Thetis  during  the  fetes  at  Versailles.  She  did  not,  of  course,  make 
herself  known ;  but  at  that  instant,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  anxiety  to 
reach  the  Hotel  D'Aubray  without  the  knowledge  of  her  brother,  a 
second  thought  for  the  time  detained  her.  An  opportunity  appeared 
likely  to  occur  of  accomplishing  the  determination  she  had  formed — of 
getting  Louise  Gauthier  in  her  power,  and  destroying  her.  She  drew 
herself  away  from  Lauzun*s  side,  and,  retreating  to  one  of  the  couches, 
awaited  the  proper  time  to  carry  her  projects  into  execution. 

*'  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  let  me  depart,"  exclaimed  Louise,  as  the 
scene  around  presented  itself  to  her  bewildered  eyes.  '*  There  is  some 
mistake  in  this  cruelty ;  you  cannot  want  me  here." 

*'  Indeed,  but  we  could  not  select  a  better  goddess  throughout  Paris," 
said  Lauzun.  ''  It  is  not  usual  for  the  grisettes  of  our  quartier  to  wish 
to  leave  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  when  they  once  find  themselves  within 
its  walls.     Let  me  salute  you,  as  a  stranger." 

Lauzun,  with  an  assumption  of  idle  gallantry,  rather  than  the  wish 
to  insult  the  poor  girl,  advanced  towards  her,  and  was  about  to  proflTer 
his  welcome,  when  he  was  somewhat  rudely  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
proach of  Benoit,  who  had  been  amusing  the  guests  at  another  part  of 
the  room  with  specimens  of  his  new  vocation. 

"  Tietu  /"  he  exclaimed  with  surprise ;  "  why,  it  is  our  little  Louise, 
whom  we  have  not  seen  for  so  long  1 " 

The  girl  heard  Benoit's  voice,  and  sprang  towards  him  for  protec- 
tion. 

"  Get  back,  fellow ! "  said  Lauzun,  not  relishing  the  interruption. 

•'  Excuse  me.  Marquis,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but  I  consider  myself 

*  An  outrage  of  this  kind  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  reckless  times  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  nor  did  its  commission  excite  much  attention,  if  we  may  credit 
the  memoirs  of  the  above-mentioned  Abb^  Dubois. 
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responsible  for  our  Louise's  welfare.    It  has  been  my  lot  to  assist  her 
before  to-night." 

''  Put  this  man  on  one  side/'  said  Lauzun  to  his  valets. 

'*  Keep  off! "  said  Benoit  as  they  approached^  "  or  1  will  send  you  on 
a  flight  without  wings  through  the  window." 

'*  Turn  him  out  of  the  house/'  said  Lausun ;  "  or  rather  put  him  in 
the  cellar :  he  won't  alarm  any  one  there.     Away  with  him>  I  say  !  " 

The  foremost  of  the  servants  advanced ;  but  Benoit  met  him  with  a 
blow  from  his  own  sturdy  arm^  which  sent  him  reeling  against  the 
wall  of  the  apartment.  The  other  servants  immediately  threw  them- 
selves upon  him ;  and  the  honest  Languedocian^  whose  good  angel 
always  appeared  to  desert  him  when  services  were  most  required^  was 
in  an  instant  borne  away^  kicking  and  struggling^  to  one  of  the  under- 
ground chambers  of  the  Hotel. 

Meantime  the  company  disposed  themselves  for  the  games.  Lausun 
went  up  to  Louise,  and,  assuring  her  that  no  evil  was  intended  if  she 
complied  with  their  r^nilations,  fastened  the  bandage  osce  more 
across  her  eyes ;  whilst  Marotte  Dupr^,  who  had  some  recollection  of 
having  seen  her  with  Madame  Scarron  at  Versailles,  took  off  a  rich 
cloak  of  green  satin,  with  large  full  sleeves,  which  she  had  been  wear- 
ing, and  made  the  poor  stranger  don  it,  in  lieu  of  the  mantle  which  at 
present  scarcely  enveloped  her  dishabille,  at  the  same  time  telling  her 
that  no  evil  was  really  intended  to  herself.  The  greater  part  of  the 
company  then  formed  into  a  large  circle,  holding  hands,  and  moving 
round  to  measure,  the  band  being  apparently  well  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  although,  as  we  have  stated,  concealed  from  the  sight.  Louise 
was  placed  on  an  elevated  seat ;  a  large  basket,  containing  the  awards, 
was  placed  at  her  side,  and  the  game  commenced. 

A  variety  of  intricate  figures  were  first  danced,  in  which  the  part- 
ners were  frequently  changed,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  our  cotillons 
at  the  present  day.  In  this  the  actresses  showed  themselves  most  apt, 
and  they  were  now  joined  by  the  girls  who  had  figured  in  the  ballet* 
To  avoid  being  particularized,  Marie  stood  up  with  the  rest ;  and  the 
exceeding  grace  with  which  she  threaded  the  mazes  of  the  figure,  at- 
tracted general  attention.  Lauzun  saw  that  she  was  evidently  belongs 
ing  to  a  phase  of  society  superior  to  the  majority  ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
gain  the  slightest  clue  to  her  real  name. 

At  last,  at  a  given  signal,  they  all  stopped  with  the  partners  they 
happened  to  have  at  that  instant,  and  then  advanced  in  pairs  before 
Louise,  who  tremblingly  distributed  the  different  articles  to  them ;  and 
the  gentleman  and  lady  were  expected  in  turn  to  make  some  speech 
appropriate  to  the  gifts  presented.  In  this  the  principal  address  was 
shown  ;  for  whilst  some  could  but  mumble  out  a  few  clumsy  phrases 
or  compliments,  others  convulsed  the  assembly  with  laughter  at  a 
smart  repartee,  or  jest.  Truth  to  tell,  the  greater  portion  of  .them 
were  all  tolerably  well  up  to  their  business ;  for  habitude  had  ren- 
dered them  tolerably  au  fait  at  uttering  a  jest  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  and,  as  a  pretty  wide  licence  was  allowed,  when  a  laugh  could 
not  be  raised  by  wit,  it  was  done  by  entendre, 

Lauzun  had  a  small  trinket-key  given  to  him  ;  and  Estelle  recom- 
mended him  to  keep  it  against  he  got  into  the  Bastille,  which  would 
be  sure  to  occur,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  before  three  weeks. 
Marotte  Dupre  had  a  heart  of  sweetmeat,  and  her  partner  an  imitation- 
piece  of  money  of  the  same  material,  about  which  appropriate  distri- 
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butions  Dubois  made  great  mirth,  having  a  ready  tact  for  impromptus. 
When  the  signal  for  the  cessation  of  the  dance  was  made  (which  the 
leader  of  it  generally  took  care  to  do  when  he  found  himself  with  an 
agreeable  partner),  Chavagnac  was  next  to  the  Marchioness  of  Brinyil- 
liers.  He  led  her  forwards,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  looked  on 
with  more  than  usual  interest  to  see  what  the  incognita  would  gain. 
By  an  error  of  Louise,  who  was  throughout  the  ceremony  so  flurried 
that  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  doing,  she  presented  the  first  gift 
to  Chavagnac,— -a  small  flacon  of  scent,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd,  rough  soldier,  almost  marauder,  as  he  was.  But  to 
Marie,  and  to  her  alone,  her  own  present  had  a  terrible  meaning.  It 
was  a  small  headsman's  axe,  in  sugar  and  silver  foil ! 

She  sickened  as  she  gazed  at  the  terrible  omen,— 6o  perfectly  unim- 
portant to  the  rest  of  the  company, — and  turned  away  from  the  circle, 
needless  of  some  unmeaning  words  that  Chavagnac  addressed  to  her. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  rine  broke  up,  and  then  she  approached  Louise 
Oauthier,  and  said  hurriedly  through  her  mask, — 

"  You  cannot  tell  to  what  lengths  of  debauchery  this  reckless  party 
may  proceed.  If  you  value  your  happiness,  follow  me  directly,  with- 
out a  word  or  sien  to  anybody." 

Louise  fancied  she  recognised  the  voice ;  but  the  circumstance  of  one 
like  the  Marchioness  being  in  such  a  company  appeared  utterly  impro- 
bable. She  was  also  too  anxious  to  escape  from  the  H6tel ;  ana  as 
Marie  seized  her  arm,  she  implicitly  followed  her  to  the  door. 

*'  Stop,  mes  belles  /"  cried  Lauzun ;  "  we  cannot  part  yet :  you  may 
not  be  spared  so  early." 

''  I  am  faint  with  the  heat,"  replied  the  Marchioness,  **  and  only 
wish  to  go  into  the  cool  air  for  a  minute :  it  will  revive  me." 

They  passed  out  upon  the  top  of  the  staircase ;  and  then,  as  soon  as 
the  curtain  had  fallen  back  over  the  doorway,  Marie  told  Louise  to 
keep  close  to  her,  as  she  descended  rapidly  into  the  courtyard.  They 
passed  out  at  thepor/e  cochere  unnoticed ;  and,  finding  a  carriage  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  the  Marchioness  made  Louise  enter, 
and,  following  herself,  gave  the  word  to  the  coachman  to  drive  to  her 
house  in  the  Kue  St.  Paul. 


/    ' 
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A   TWILIGHT    RKTBRIE. 


Dat  set  in  the  splendmir 

Of  beautiful  June, 
Broad,  mellow^  and  tender 
Arose  the  pale  moon  ; 
A  fiunt  rim  of  mist  round  her  border 

soft  hov'ring, 
A  foil  more  intensely  her  beauties  dis- 
cov*ring. 
As,  silently  gilding 
Wave,  thicket,  and  building. 
She  rose  o'er  the  foam.fretted  sea  in  her 

journey, 
The  life-crowded  town,  and  the  wilder, 
ness  ferny. 

What  were  the  scenes  she  beheld  that 

night,— 
What  ^he  evento  that  came  under  her 

light! 
What  gloomy  despairings  and  ecstasied 

hopes! 
What  cavemyhi^wsand  mountainous 

slopes ! 
What  peace  and  what  passion!  what 

strife  and  what  rest ! 
What  woes  of  each  nature  the  mind  can 

sugges^— 
Flood,  fire,  pestilence,  battle,  and 

storm, — 
Such  as  pencil  or  pen 
To  the  vision  of  men 
May  never   pourtray,    or   embody  in 

form! 

She  shone  through  the  lifted  oartain*s 
fold. 
On  innooents  saying  their  prayers  in 
bed, — 
She  shone  through  the  creviced  cottage 
cold 
On  the  sainted  brow  of  the  old  man 
dead;— 
She  lighted  the  pathway  the  lovers  took. 
As  homewards  slow  their  steps  they 
bent. 
While  the  silent  maid,  with  her  fondest 
look, 
Tigfaten'd    the  arm    on  which  she 
IcAnt ; 
And  the  youth  coold  find  no  words  to 
speak. 
Though  brimming  was  his  heart  with 
joy- 
It  fired  his  eye,  it  flush*d  his  cheek. 
And  one  seem'd  as  the  other  coy ; 
And  yet  they  neither  disapproved, 
For  both  well  knew  the  cause : — they 
loved. 
VOI*.  XYIII. 


And  oh !  she  shone  with  a  dubious  ray 

On  the  holiday  rout,  returning 
From  pleasure  late,  by  the  longest  way. 

All  doubt  and  danger  spuming ; 
Some  droning  out  a  tune  forlorn. 

Some  sporting  antic  gambols, — 
Some  getting  pitched,  and  all  but  torn 

To  death,  among  the  brambles. 

Over  the  dusky  village  spire 

She  flung  a  trembling  veil  of  light, 
*Neath  which  its  ivy  seemM  on  fire. 

And  all  the  tombstones  glimmer*d 
white, — 
Those  tombs  which  as  the  down  beUted 
nears. 

He  never  looks  at,  left  or  right. 
But  sinks  his  hat  upon  his  ears. 
And  whistles  loud  to  ease  his  fears, 

And  tramps  along  with  all  his  might. 

Over  the  poet's  raptured  walk. 

Quiet,  serene,  and  calm, — 
Over  the  sentinel's  lonely  stalk, — 

On  the  gold  in  a  miser^s  palm, 
As  he  knelt  by  his  chest,  with  the  lid 

flung  wide, 
That  ito  glittering  seals  of  earthly  pride 

Might  bring  to  hi%  spirit  balm. 
Their  light  flash'd  into  his  hollow  cheeks, 
Andcolour'd  his  brow  with  livid  streaks ! 
The  moonshine  pass'd,  —  their  gleam 

was  gone, 
But  the  miser  knelt,  and  still  counted 
on* 

Over  the  smuggler's  rock-retreat. 

On  the  shingle  under  the  coast-guard's 

feet, 
By  the  rustling  sea-beach  lone, — 
On  the  old  stage-coach  and  its  sober 

greys,— 
On  the  mighty  engine  of  later  days, 
As,   scattering  thunder  and  voUeying 

fume. 
It  flashed  away  from  the  tunnel's  womb. 

On  all— on  all  she  shone  ! 
The  needle's  slave,  whose  throbbing 

head 
Was  ever  bent  to  her  knees  for  bread. 
Parted  her  lodes,  and  smiled  again. 
As  the  light  gush'd  in  at  the  broken 

pane;— 
That  light  caoght  even  the  fallen  one's 

eye, 
Who  knew  not  either  to  blosh  or  sigh, — 
It  lent  a  gleam  to  the  murderer's  knife 
Before  it  enter'd  the  shrine  of  life,— 
K 
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It  streamM  on  the  dungeoo-wmll ; 
But  the  wretch  condemnM,  fast-fetter'd, 

alone, — 
Abeady  entombM  in  threefold  ttone, — 
He  knew  not  where  or  on  what  she 

shone, 
Or  whether  she  shone  at  all  I 
No  light  is  reserved  on  earth  for  him, 
But  such  as  reveals  the    death^tage 

grim; 
No  moon  or  star  is  he  ever  to  see. 
No  bloom-strewn  meadow  or  foliaged 

tree, 
No  sleeping  river  or  restless  sea. 
On  this  fair  side  of  eternity  I 

But  away  !  away ! 
From  the  children  of  day. 
Their  pleasures,  and  sorrows,  and  cares 
of  to-day, — 
Take  over  Ufe*s  sleep 
A  precipitate  leap, 
Into  realms  that  oft  gladden  the  senaet 

in  sleep. 
Where  Reason  lies  coilM  an  inanimate 
heap, 
And  Fancy  presides 

Over  Intdlect's  powers. 
And  joyously  guides 
Us  to  fairy-wove  bowers. 
Through  whose  interstices  the  merry 
elves  peep. 

Mark  those  kindred  oaks  that  rear 
Their  myriad  boughs  in  the  ludd  air. 
On  whose   broad  heads  the  moonli^^t 

cool 
Seems  to  ebb  aud  chafe  like  a  ruffled 

pool. 
As  thev  wave  a  response  with  glandng 

leaves 
To  each  new  sigh  that  Zephyrus  heaves. 

See  how  the  fibrous  ivy  strolls 
Leisurely  up  their  mi^ty  boles ! 
Coil  above  coil,  and  spray  on  spray, 
The  fresh  green  miz'd  with  the  faded 

Till  a  speck  of  the  old  oak's  dinted  bark 
Through  its  matty  web  you  scarce  can 

mark, 
Fondly  as  if,  in  the  tendrils  flung 

So  tightly  around  each  giant  stem. 
The  Hamadryads  in  spirit  dung 
To  the  trees  on  whidi  their  existence 
hung, 
Whose  ruin  would  spread  to  them. 

Those  trees  endrde  a  beauteous  show. 

Their  shadows  fall  on  a  lovely  soMie, 

In  the  bosom  of  Windsor  Forest  they 

grow, 

Round  a  hiUy  plot  of  unfading  green. 

Where  dust  is  ne'er  struck  from  the 

emerald  turf 
By  the  hoof  of  the  courser  or  heel  of  the 
•wf, 


And  where  many  a  sprite, 
At  the  high  noon  of  night. 
Tumbles  head-over-heeb  with  an  elvish 
delight. 

Hal  Usten  !~the  bdl 
Has  rung  out  its  twelfth  knell — 
Like  a  rainbow  in  fragments  they  hurry 
pell-mell  I 
How  they  bound  !  how  they  drive ! 
All  the  grass  seems  alive ! 
As  they  rush  o'er  the  tips  of  the  titter- 
ing weeds. 
And  the  dew-drops  are  rolling  before 
them  like  beads. 
And  the  rugged  oaks  seem 

To  enjoy  it  the  while. 
And  their  curling  roots  grim 
Take  a  visible  smile  ! 

Oh !  who  shall  describe  them  —  what 
fingers  may  dare 

To  limn  them  in  colours  perception  can 
share? 

To  arrest  Ideality's  vanishing  hue. 

Or  bring  Inspiration  to  bodily  view  ? 

Like  sparkles  they  glow'd,  and  like  sha- 
dows they  glided. 

Like  wavdets  tl^^  danced,  and  like 
bubbles  subsided  ; 

Distinct,  yet  untraceable, — dreamy,  yet 
dear, — 

Evaneboent  as  frost-work,  and  fleeter 
than  fear. 

On  the  green,  through  the  trees, 

They  keep  pouring  apace, 
Unseen  as  the  breeze. 

Till  they  enter  its  space ; 
But  there,  hand-in-hand, 
An  inuumerous  band, 
They  boundingly,  trippingly  press  on 

the  sight. 
And  deftly  advance 
In  their  intricate  danoe 
The  beautiful  children  of  ether  and 

light. 

High  upon  a  tufty  stand. 
With  her  slim  star-headed  wand, 
Mab  sat  on  a  flow'ry  threne^ 
By  majestic  Oberon. 
Round  her  a  host  of  willing  fays 

Prank'd  and  sung  unbidden, 
Lovdy  as  the  sun's  first  rays, 
When  he  smiles  away  the  haze 
That  from  night  has  slidden. 
Casting  from  Aurora's  loom 
Long  didns  of  light  across  the  gloom. 
Till  darkness  all  is  hidden. 
Tiny  troops. 
In  endless  groups. 
Over  the  moist  and  gleaming  sod, 
Snug  and  sly, 
Feasting  lie. 
Or  frisk  in  evolutions  odd. 
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And  there  mU  Pook,— the  unperanelM 

elf  I—  *^ 

With  a  grin  like  a  Beochanel'i  figured  in 

In  the  nose  of  a  nrag  on  a  eottager*8 
shelf, 
Roeking  himself  on  a  pkntain  pod. 
There  sat  he — but  oh !  not  long  sit  still ! 
It  agreed  with  Pnck*s  merry  genius  ill. 
He  must  chirrup  and  run. 
He  must  follow  and  shun, 
And  be  up  to  all  soru  of  conceivable 

fun: — 
Tearing  a  gossamer  up  for  swings, 
Puffing  the  dust  from  a  miller's  wings, 
Kicking  the  shins  of  gauzy  flies, 
Splashing  dew  in  a  cowslip's  eyes, 
Coursing  a  £airy-ring  with  speed, 
Erect  on  the  back  of  a  field-mouse 

steed,— 
Or,  hefan'd  with  the  cup  of  an  aoom 

With  a  spreading  diampignon  to  serve 

for  a  targe, 
With  a  spike  of  young  thorn  down  to 

nothing  reduced, 
Courageously  storming   a  dragon^y's 

roost! 
And  still  in  his  fn^ics  some  cunning 

was  rife, 
That  seemM  strangely  akin  to  the  hu- 
mours of  life. 
Now,  mizM  with  the  fairies, 

fle  tauffht  them,  in  rows. 
Unexampled  vagaries 

In  turning  t^r  toes ; 
Now,  perch'd  on  a  hillock 

Of  serpentine  thorn. 
Whose  summit  the  bill-hook 

Had  never  yet  shorn. 
He  quaintly  proceeds. 
Through  hollow- stemm'd  reeds, 
ClappM  to  both  eyes  at  once,  to  mark 

how  the  dance  speeds  ; 
Or  regulates  gravely  the  exquisite  notes 
That  ripple  and  thrill  in  their  feminine 

throats. 
By  flourishing  this  way,  and  brandish- 
ing that, — 
To  the  right— to  the  left— to  and  fro— 

pit-appat, — 
Now  over  tnat  shoulder, — now  under 

thlsside^ 
An  ell  and  a  quarter  of  poppy-stem 

dried! 
Ha  1  ha  t  and  ho  1  ho !  what  a  nourish- 
ing laugh 
Bubbles  out  from  his  cheek  as  he  hurls 

up  the  sta£^ 
And  tumbles  down  backward  in  ecstasy 

there, 
With  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  his 

heels  in  the  air  I 


Look,  how  Cynthia's  waning  blase 

Every  darken'd  oak  deplores. 
Through  thdr  low-hung  minted  sprays 

Fillagreed  her  lustre  pours. 
See  her  deepening  orb  descend 

The  farther  steep  of  heaven, — 
Soon  the  elfin  sport  must  end, 

And  far  and  wide  in  air  be  driven 
Those  freakish  essences  minute 

That  revel  in  the  enchanted  ring. 
But  first  they  sip  on  nectar'd  fruit. 
And  honey  thick  with  dew  dilute. 

To  feast  their  queen  and  king ; 
Then,  ere  they  nestle  to  repose. 
In  one  enamell'd  throng  they  dose. 

Rich  as  the  lap  of  spring. 
And  two  delicious  fays  advance 
Before  their  partners  in  the  dance. 
And  thus,  with  nod,  and  smile,  and 
glance. 

Alternately  they  sing : — 

^<  Oh  I  wave  the  glad  pinion,  career  the 

light  toe. 
Wheel  round  like  a  meteor,  and  sing  as 

7<mgo, 
Over  diamonds  of  dew  that  lie  winking 

below. 
And  beneath  stooping  stars  that  eter- 
nally glow  I 
Here  on  the  green  breast 

Of  Albion  we  stand, 
With  side  to  side  prest. 

And  hand  within  hand, — 
Our  tresses  just  curlM 

By  the  whispering  wind. 
Our  pinions  unfurl'd. 

And  our  limbs  unconfined, — 
Our  locks  of  deep  haael. 

Our  robes  of  pure  white, 
Our  eyes  of  bright  jaiel. 
Our  slippers  of  light. 
Say,  why  should  not  we,  so  unfetter'd 

and  free, 
Tread  the  blossoming  sward,  and  still 
carol  with  glee  ? 
Wave  the  wing,  spin  the  toe. 
Wheel,  and  warble  as  you  go, 
Over  pearls  that  wink  Wow, 
Under  stars  that  ever  ^w  I " 

Ah  I  then  what  a  shout 
Of  wild  rapture  sprang  out 
From  the  lips  of  the  whole  multitudin- 
ous rout  f 
Who,  oft  as  the  chain 
Of  each  melodist's  strain 
Made  a  ravishing  pause,  thuii  renew'd  it 
again:— 

**  Yes,  wave  the  glad  pinion,  career  the 

light  toe. 
Wheel  round  like  a  meteor,  and  sing  as 

you  go, 

K  2 
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Orer  diamonds  of  dew  that  lie  winking 

bdowy 
And  beneath  stooping  stars  that  eter- 
nally glow." 
The  atmosphere  poroos 
Imbibed  their  sweet  chorus, 
Andrangitoutafterthem^  softly  andlow. 

<<  I  Ve  roamed  on  many  a  far-off  cape, 
On  many  a  wave- worn  shelly  strand; 
IVe  press'd  my  cheek  to  the  blushing 

gi^P^ 
In  Iudy*s  vine-empurpled  land; 
I've  slept  on  the  bud  of  a  Syrian  rose. 

Just  struggling  into  its  infant  bloom. 
And  IVe  wakened  sbw  from  my  soft 
repose 
By  feeling  the  ruddy  leaves  unclose. 
And  sinking  drowned  in  their  rich  per- 
fume." 

*<  I*ve  hung  in  the  spiced  Arabian  air; 
I've  raced  with  India's  fire-fly  droves; 

IVe  paced  her  sands  by  the  wave  left 
bare. 
And  the  dark  retreats  of  her  coral 
groves. 

And  oft  o'er  her  wide  and  her  deep- 
rolling  tide 

Has  the  nautilus  borne  me  in  safety 
and  pride, 
While  his  pearly  shell  rang 
With  the  tremulous  tune 
Of  the  song  that  I  sang 
To  the  late  rising  moon. 

Her  charms  by  a  veil  of  thin  doud  half- 
concealed, 

Like  a  web  of  lawn  flung  o'er  a  battle- 
bright  shield. 

While,  as  palely  she  shone  in  her  ethery 
vest. 

Each  emerald  wave  bore  a  silver  crest. 

But,  when  she  broke  through  it,  each 
roUed  to  its  home 

A  silvery  billow  with  golden  foam.** 

*'  I've  thridden  Afnc's  pathless  glades. 
Where  the  echo  of  human  step  ne'er 
fell, 
And  IVe  gaily  sung  in  her  inmost  shades, 
Where  serpents  hiss  and  where  mon- 
sters yell : 
IVe  slept  with  folded  wings 

On  the  sleeping  tiger's  side ; 
IVe  couched  in  all  the  rings 
Of  the  glossy  leopard's  hide. 
And  I*ve  clapped  my  hands  with  glee 

the  mighty  unicorn  to  see. 

By  his  hot  pursuers  chased,  flounder 

throu^  the  cany  waste.** 

**  I've  danced  on  Caledonia's  hills, 
That  yield  no  grain  to  the  tiller's  toil, 

I've  hovered  around  her  sleepy  rills. 
And  her  mountain  torrents  that  foam 
and  boil; 


IVe  swung  in  a  heath-blossom  over  the 
verge 
Of  an  easterly  cliff  that  far-diadowed 
the  plain, 
When  the  Monarch  of  day  just  b^gan  to 
emeige 
From  his  palace  of  vapoiur  of  porphy- 
rine  grain ; 
I've  marked  how  his  blace 

Heaven's  canopy  fired. 
And  the  stars  from  his  gaze 
In  dejection  retired ; 
Whilst  every  little  cloudy  streak 

Assumed  a  fringe  of  amber  slight. 
And  every  hill's  untufted  peak 
A  barganet  of  crimson  light. 
The  Lake  unveiled  her  blushing  diarms. 
The  Forest  reared  his  reddened  arms. 
The  skylark  mounted  slow ; 
And  I  sprang  away,  on  the  earliest  ray 
That  poured  over  the  edge  of  the  rook 
where  I  lay ; 
To  the  dew-moist  phdn  below." 

«<  Oh  !  it's  my  delight  to  lie 

In  a  wild  hedge-lily's  cup, 
When,  beneath  the  evening  sky, 

Are  its  edges  folding  up : 
To  watch  them  dosing  o'er  my  head — 
To  snuggle  in  my  odorous  bed— 

And  quietly  sleep 

Till  Moming*s  peep 
Bids  flower  and  leaf  again  outspread. 

And  sunbeams  play 

With  the  tresses  grey 
Of  aged  Night  as  I  hurry  away. 
Yes,  Afric's  splendours,  thrilling  sights. 
Wondrous  scenes  and  wild  delights — 
Grape  and  musk-rose,  far  above 
Albion's  summer  joys  I  love  !" 

^And  I,  bevond  aU  earth  or  ocean  can 
yield, 

Love   the   chastened   perfume  of  the 
newly-shorn  field, 

When  oxiips,  and  harebells,  and  prim- 
roses pale, 

With  their  last  dying  fragrance  enrich 
the  mild  gale ; 

Or  to  skim  o'er  the  cottager's  garden  by 
night. 

Or  train  round  the  lattice  his  colum- 
bines slight, 

Or  hear  the  hid  nightingale's  music 
arise. 

Or  fon  with  blue  pinions  the  sleeping 
babe's  eyes. 

Ye^  Scotia's  heathy  hills  and  dales — 

Indian  groves — Arabian  gales — 

Every  favoured  haunt  above 

Albion's  sea-girt  isle  I  love !" 

^'  Oh !  say,  every  crew  of  the  elements 

thmigh. 
What  race  is  so  free  and  so  happy  as 

ours? 
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The  Nftiad  may  take  her  repose  in  the 

lake 
The  delicate  Sylph  in  the  fanlight  and 
flow'rs — 
The  Nereid  may  sport 

In  the  ooral- paved  main — 
The  Dryad  resort 

To  the  wood  and  the  plain. 
In  the  mines  of  Goloonda  may  labour 

the  Gnome — 
The  Spirit  of  Fire  may  make  Etna  his 

home. 
Or  sally  from  StromboK's  hoUow  abyss 
To  ride  on  the  lightnings  that  qmrer 
and  hiss; 
Or,  when  broad  conflagrations 
Bring  horror  to  nations, 
May  gambol  amid  them  in  riotous  bliss, 
And,  while  spoating  and  soaring, 
The  red  flames  are  roaring. 
May  coort  their  embraces  and  ding  to 

their  kiss. 
Bat  we— only  we — from  meadow  to  tree, 
From  forest  to  dead,  and  vapour  to  sea, 
From  billow  to  care,  and  from  cavern 

to  hill. 
May  glide,  soar,  and  flutter,  and  bound 

as  we  wilL 
Then  wave  the  h'ght  pinion,  career  the 

^ad  toe- 
Wheel  round  like  a  meteor,  and  sing  as 
you  go; 


Over  diamonds  of  dew  that  lie  winkinir 
below,  ^ 

And  beneath  stooping  stars  that  eter- 
nally gkiw !'' 

Here  Mab  with  her  sceptre  prohibito 

the  lay; 
The  elfin  carousers  spring  lightly  away. 
And  disperse  o'er  the  drde  thdr  voU- 

tile  quire, 
As  a  sky-rocket  opens  in  fillets  of  fire. 

Puck  bows  to  the  throne,  with  grimace 

in  his  eye ; 
Then  speeds  to  a  knoU  of  ripe  sorrel 

hard  by. 
With  a  flower  in  fist,  of  that  whimsical 

sort 
By  Alphabet-students  called  '*  Rabbit,*' 

in  sport; 
To  snuff  out  a  glow-worm  ;  but,  failing 

at  first. 
He  extinguished  the  imp  with  a  king* 

cup  reverted. 

The  dves  and  the  ouphes  to  the  ivy- 
roots  dung — 

The  fays  in  a  thnmg  to  ^tie  lustre-flood 
sprung— 

Each  bathed  her  long  tresses  in  moon- 
light and  feU 

With  a  silvery  laugh  in  a  buttercup's  bell. 
W.  Y.  B. 


THOU  ART  SLEEPING,  BROTHER ! 

BT  WILLIAM  JONSS. 


Thou  art  sleeping.  Brother  !  lowly 

*Neath  the  snadow  of  the  cross. 
That  overlooks  yon  kiricyard  holy, 

From  its  throne  of  verdant  moss. 
Relic  of  oar  sire's  devotion. 

Where  they  pray'd  on  bended  knee. 
In  the  days  inien  stem  commotion 

Bade  them  look  for  rest  to  thee ! 


Thou  art  sleeping.  Brother  f  sorrow 

Cannot  wound  thine  heart  again  ; 
Thou  wilt  never  know  a  morrow 

With  its  share  of  earthly  pain. 
Our  reverses  cannot  harm  thee. 

Still  and  throbless  as  thou  art ; 
Nor  the  voice  of  loved  ones  charm  thee. 

Or  a  tenderness  impart. 


Thou  art  sleeping.  Brother !  meekly, 

And  the  tall  grass  waves  above. 
Shielding  many  a  flow'r  that  weakly 

Breathes  o'er  thee  its  life  of  love : 
Emblem  of  thine  own  days — fleeting 

Like  the  bow  in  troubled  skies. 
With  conflicting  darkness  meeting. 

Melting  then  in  golden  dyes ! 


Thou  art  sleeping,  Brother !  lightly 

Falls  the  dew  upon  thy  mound  ; 
And  the  winds  awaken  nightly 

Sainted  minstrelsy  around. 
'Tis  a  burden  each  good  spirit 

Watching  o*er  thee,  murmurs  sweet, 
Telling  how  the  iust  inherit 

Bliss  that  earth  can  never  greet ! 
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BY   D.  CANTBR. 

LIBATION  TBB   FOURTH. 

Harris't  spirited  management.  —  List  of  tiibutaniet  and  corpi  dramaiiqut,  — 
Charles  Kemble. — Jones. — Emery.  ^  Blanchard,  fto. — Laughable  mistakes  by 
Mrs.  Davenport  and  Mrs.  Gibbs. — Mrs.  Jordan  —Her  mysterious  end.-* Jour- 
ney to  Dublin. —  Narrow  escape.  —  Hamilton  Rowan.  —  State  of  the  Dublin 
Theatre.— W.  Farren.— Miss  Walstein.— Miss  O'Neill,  ftc.~Kean's  first  ap- 
pearance.— Humours  of  the  Gallery. — Tom  Moore.  —  Fly  not  yet. — Amateur 
theatricals.— Fish  Shamble  Street. — Cork. —  Miss  Smithsoo. — The  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies, — Trick  played  him^-^Sir  Andrew  Agnew. .—  Return  to  town« 
— Peter  Coxe— His  dinners — Jokes.  —  Reminiscences  of  Garrick,  Henderson, 
Wilkes,  &0.— Oliyer,  Pyne,  dco« — Peter's  ruling  passion. — Extraordinary  in- 
stance of  it. 

Harris  managed  Covent  Garden  with  great  spirit.  In  one  aeaaon 
(1813-14),  Terry,  Conway,  F.  Vining,  Mrs.  Fandt,  Misa  Rennell, 
Miss  Mathews,  and  Miss  Stephens  were  added  to  the  company.   These 

Serformers  were  all  dihutantes,  and  all  successful,  particularly  Miss 
tephens,  whose  Mandane  attracted  immensely.  Ktm  never  drank 
sweeter  sounds  than  the  staccato  notes  of  this  syren.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  company  boasted  the  two  Kembles,  Yonn^,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
Mrs.  Powell,  in  tragedy ;  Sinclair  and  Indedon  m  opera ;  Grimaldi 
and  Ellar  in  pantomime ;  while  in  comedy  the  list  presented  such  a 

C^  ^anz  of  talent  as,  perhaps,  were  never  before  marshalled  on  the 
ds  of  any  single  theatre.  Besides  Mathews  and  Liston,  a  host  in 
themselves,  there  was  Fawcett,  Farley,  C.  Kemble,  Blanchard,  Jones, 
Simmons,  Emery,  Mrs.  Davenport,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  C.  Kemble,  Miss 
Bolton,  and  little  Booth.  Fawcett  was  stage-manaeer,  Farley  got  up 
the  melodrames  and  pantomimes,  and  Ware  led  in  the  orchestra. 

Charles  Kemble  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  perseverance  may 
effect.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  seldom  presented  himself 
before  an  audience  without  incurring  its  displeasure.  A  voice  natu- 
rally thin,  combined  with  a  gawky  person  and  constitutional  indolence, 
which  even  in  his  best  days  he  sometimes  found  himself  unable  to 
contend  against,  opposed  such  obstacles  to  his  success,  that  most  men 
would  have  abanaoned  the  profession  in  despair.  But  Kemble  was 
made  of  "  sterner  stuff."  The  word  impassible  was  not  in  his  vocabu- 
lary. Like  Sheridan,  he  felt  the  mens  divinior  within,  and  resolved  it 
should  come  out,  and  come  out  it  did.  No  doubt,  family  influence 
contributed  much  to  this  result,  and  time  still  more.  The  former 
afforded  him  facilities  that  no  other  actor  in  similar  circumstances 
could  have  enjoyed, — the  latter  made  him  the  handsomest  man  of  his 
day.  More  expressive  or  more  finely-chiseled  features  than  Charles 
Kemble's  were  perhaps  never  seen  ;  and,  though  his  figure  was  faulty 
in  some  respects,  the  tout-ensemhle  was  graceful  and  spirited  beyond 
that  of  any  other  performer,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  brother 
John's.  Still,  let  an  actor's  interest  or  an  actor's  person  be  what  it 
will,  he  must  eventually  stand  by  his  talents,  or  fall  into  insignificance 
for  the  want  of  them  ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  triumph 
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which  Kemble  aditeyed,  too  mnoh  praise  can  hardier  be  accorded  him. 
Perhaps  in  Cassio,  Orlando,  Macauff,  Romeo,  Gutdo,  and  Mark  An- 
thony,  Charles  Kemble  has  never  been  ^celled.  In  Benedick,  Falcone 
briJ^y  and  Prince  Hal,  I  question  if  he  has  erer  been  equalled. 
These  three  parts,  combining  ndiveli  and  humour  with  generous  im* 
pulses  and  a  gallant  demeanour,  precisely  suited  Kemble.  His  sudden 
assumption  of  dignity  in  Prince  Hal,  when  Point  becomes  too  fieimiliary 
and  his  manner  of  giving  ''  I  never  thought  I  should  live  to  be  mar- 
ried !  "  in  Ben4uUck,  must  be  firesh  in  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  see  Charles  Kemble  in  these  characters.  In  Don 
JohH,  too,  I  prefmred  him  to  Elliston,  but  thoo^t  him  inferior  to 
that  actor  in  the  Doricourts,  and  modem  fine  gentlemen  of  genteel 
comedy.  Apropos  of  Dom  John,  a  copy  of  ''  The  Chances,"  as  origin- 
ally written,  now  lies  before  me.  It  would  be  difficult  to  instance  a 
more  clever  or  more  indecent  production ;  yet  maids,  wives,  and 
widows  once  sat  out  this  play.  O  tempora  I  O — But  the  less  we  say 
of  mores  the  better. 

Jones  i^ayed  Don  Frederick  in  Reynold's  version  of  this  play  with 
consummate  tact,  marking  with  great  accuracy  the  graver  shades 
which  distinguish  this  agreeable  rake  from  his  more  mercurial  compa- 
nion. This  actor  was  deservedly  a  fiivourite.  Liffht,  easy,  bustling, 
vivacious,  with  the  neatest  leg  and  the  neatest  figure  in  the  world, 
Jonea  nuuie  the  best  fop  and  the  best  rattle  of  his  time.  With  what 
precidoa  he  pitched  out  his  points !  How  exhilarating  was  his  laugh ! 
how  animated  his  countenance  !  He  resembled  a  case  of  choice  sillery, 
whose  sparkling  poppings  beguiled  us  of  the  heartache,  without  giving 
us  the  headache.  Ay,  and  would  again — only  he  has  better  and  graver 
things  to  employ  him.  Jones's  deuneation  of  a  fop  was  not  confined 
to  the  drawl  and  the  lorgnette.  He  mingled  vivacity  with  his  aflfecta- 
tion,  nor  did  he  evar  lose  sight  of  the  gentleman  in  his  supercilious- 
ness. In  the  Flutters,  Diddlers,  and  fops  from  the  counter,  I  think 
Wrendi  excelled  him.  After  butterflying  it  for  thirty  years  as  a 
light  comedian, 

««  Hit  JUOLt  employment  gaett.*' 

You  cannot?  Well,  are  you  designed  for  holy  orders,  sir?  Do  you 
wi^  to  acquit  yourself  with  credit  ?  Would  you  fiavourably  impress 
your  congregation?  You  wmild.  Then  ao  to  Richard  Jones;  let 
him  teach  you  how  to  read  the  Liturgy.  You  cannot  do  better,  Trac- 
Urian  or  anti-Tractarian — ^no  matter.  You  will  equally  profit  by  his 
instructions. 

There  was  Emery,  tool  What  an  admirable  actor  was  Emery! 
The  stage  boasted  noUiing  finer,  more  original,  or  more  true  to  nature, 
than  the  Tyke  of  this  wwrfwrmer.  In  parte  it  was  terrific— I  had 
almost  said,  sublime.  But  Emery  not  only  portrayed  the  operation 
of  the  stronger  passions  in  roueh  uneducated  natures  with  uncommon 
power  and  ^ec^,  but  displayed  equal  felicity  in  the  delineation  of  the 
tew  canning,  trickery,  self-conceit,  and  peculiar  kind  of  humour  which 
more  or  less  form  the  substratum  of  such  natures,  and  are  chiefly  ob- 
servable among  the  retainers  of  the  stud,  the  betting-post,  and  the 
priae-ring.  Emery's  GUfbet  in  "  The  Beaux  Stratagem"  embodied 
many  of  these  characteristics  superadded  to  superior  pretensions  and 
an  wsumption  of  gentility.  The  highwaymen  of  Parquhar's  time 
were  incomparably  superior  to  the  low  ruffians  who  rob  and  maltreat 
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the  traveller  in  these  degenerate  days.  They  occupied  that  position 
in  the  social  scale  now  so  worthily  filled  hy  first-class  swindlers^  and 
the  cream  of  the  swell-mob.  They  associated  with  gentlemen,  were 
sometimes  gentlemen  themselves,  —  but  always  aTOCted  to  be  so. 
Emery's  performance  of  this  anomalous  character  was  extremely  whim- 
sical and  diverting.  His  jauniee  air — his  bullying  swagger — his  nods 
and  winks  to  invite  confidence — his  afiFected  scrupulousness  as  to  his 
company — his  continual  apprehension  of  being  identified, — ^the  bold, 
unblushing  blackguardism  of  his  character  predominating  over  the 
whole,  formed,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mathews's  Jack  Sheppard^ 
the  most  ludicrous  specimen  of  the  confraternity  the  stage  has  ever 
produced.  In  simple  rustics,  or  where  a  stolid  expression  of  counte- 
nance was  indispensable,  Emery  was  not  so  happy.  There  was  a  latent 
intelligence,  a  lurking  devil  in  his  eye»  which  contradicted  his  words, 
and  weakened,  if  it  did  not  altogether  mar,  his  performance.  In  parts 
of  this  description  he  was  inferior  to  both  Knight  and  Oxberry. 
Emery's  Caliban  has  been  much  carped  at ;  but  by  what  standard 
are  we  to  judge  an  actor  in  a  part  so  entirely  the  creation  of  the  au- 
thor's brain  ?  It  has  been  objected  that  Emery's  delineation  of  this 
nondescript  was  not  poetical.  But  how  is  the  performer  to  engraft 
the  graces  of  poetry  on  such  a  stem  ?  The  attempt  would  be  hazar- 
dous, to  say  the  least  of  it  Conceptions  may  arise  in  the  closet  the 
reader  would  be  puzzled  to  embody,  and  tones  haunt  his  imagination, 
which,  if  utterea,  would  entail  ridicule  on  the  speaker.  Be  Uiis  as  it 
may,  JSmery's  Caliban,  with  all  its  imputed  faults,  proved,  like  his 
Pan  in  ''Midas,"  beyond  the  efforts  of  any  of  his  contemporaries; 
though  in  senile  characters,  with  the  exception  of  Broadcast,  Mouche^ 
stache,  and  a  few  others,  he  was  hard  and  laboured.  Emery  was  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  and  had  been  accustomed,  in  Tate  Wilkinson's  company, 
to  play  rustics  in  the  broadest  patois  of  his  native  province.  He  se- 
lected a  part  of  this  description  for  his  dShut  at  the  Haymarket ;  but 
his  dialect  at  rehearsal  proved  so  unintelligible,  that  Colman  told  him 
he  might  as  well  speak  so  much  Greek  to  his  audience ;  so  he  was 
obliged  to  modify  it.  In  what  is  called  Repose  or  the  Recitative  of 
Acting,  I  think  Emery  excelled  all  actors,  past  or  present.  "  Proper 
words  in  proper  places"  appears  to  have  been  his  motto.  This  admir- 
able artist  always  managed  to  let  the  sense  of  what  he  uttered  strike 
the  ear  at  the  precise  moment  it  produced  most  effect. 

Fawcett  likewise  excelled  in  the  pathetic,  in  a  somewhat  higher 
range  of  character.  His  Rivers,  Rolamo,  Job  Thornberry,  and  CSm- 
flotver,  were  impressive  performances,  though  by  no  means  equal  in 
intensity  and  power  to  the  Tyke  of  Emery.  Fawcett  was  the  best 
gabbling  humourist  of  his  day.'  In  such  characters  as  Panghss,  Caleb 
Quoteni,  and  Ollapod  (expressly  written  for  him  by  Colman),  he  sur- 
passed even  Mathews.  His  style  was  hard,  and  his  features,  though 
not  devoid  of  comic  expression,  rigid.  He  played  Sterling  and  Hard^ 
castle  incomparably,  but  failed  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle  and  Sir  Francis 
Wronghead,  This  actor  was  an  especial  favourite  with  George  III., 
who,  at  one  period,  frequently  went  to  the  theatre  to  enjoy  Fawcett's 
eccentricities,  and  laugh  at  his  comic  songs,  which  he  sang  with  much 
humour  and  spirit.  Though  harsh  and  curt  in  manner,  Fawcett  made 
an  excellent  manager.  If  he  lacked  the  courtesy  of  EUiston,  his  word 
could  always  be  depended  on.  He  never  flattered,  and  he  never 
deceived. 
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Then  there  was  Blanchard — sterling  and  toothsome;  Simmons — 
formal  and  quaint.  Immortal  Joey  !  whose  satires  heat  Juvenal's ; 
little  Booth  in  Pickle ;  Mrs.  C.  Kemble  in  Lucy ;  Oibbs  in  Cowslip ; 
and  glorious  Davenport,  who,  though  she  ground  her  emphasis  over- 
much, bustled  through  the  Duennas  and  Mother  Heidclbergs  with  in-> 
comparable  spirit.  One  night,  in  "  The  Clandestine  Marriage,"  she 
rushed  in,  exclaiming,  ''  Oh,  dear  \  I  met  a  candle  with  a  man  in  its 
hand  I"  The  roar  occasioned  by  this  mistake  had  scarce  subsided, 
when  it  was  renewed  by  Mrs.  Gibbs's  saying,  **  There,  I've  locked  the 
key,  and  put  the  door  into  my  pocket."  Incledon  is  said  to  have 
made  a  lapsus  still  more  ludicrous  in  Macheath,  which  it  would  be 
contra  honos  mores  to  relate. 

In  April,  1814,  circumstances  called  me  to  Dublin.  Previous  to 
mv  departure,  I  saw  Mrs.  Jordan  play  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
Tne  pATt  was  Hoyden — one  of  the  principal  stepping-stones  to  her 
former  lame,  but  which  then,  alas !  only  served  to  show  how  busy 
time— must  we  add,  sorrow  ?— -had  been  with  this  remarkable  woman. 
She  still  retained  sufficient  powers  to  evidence  how  justly  her  reputa- 
tion had  been  won.  The  speaking  eye — the  deep,  full  tones — the 
ringing  laugh — the  daring  self-abandonment, — all  bespoke  her  style  of 
the  richest  and  the  raciest,  and  that  in  her  zenith  she  must  have  far, 
far  excelled  any  actress  who  succeeded  her.  I  witnessed  her  per- 
formance with  a  profound  melancholy.  To  me  there  was  no  mirth  in 
her  laughter — nothing  cheering  in  her  smile ;  for  I  felt  she  must  be 
sad  at  heart,  and  wondered,  as  I  do  now,  how  any  possible  contingency 
could  have  driven  a  princess  de  facto,  if  not  de  jure,  with  a  numerous 
and  flourishing  offspring,  into  a  position  at  once  so  pitiable  and  de- 
grading. Boaden,  in  his  Life  of  this  ill-fited  woman,  has  played  the 
tunny-fish,  and  instead  of  elucidating,  has  involved  this  mystery  in 
deeper  gloom. 

My  journey  to  Holyhead  proved  a  perpetual  triumph.  I  left  Lon- 
don in  the  mail  which  bore  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  occupation  of 
Paris  by  the  Allies.  The  coach  was  decorated  with  laurel ;  the  popu- 
lace cheered  us  when  we  started.  We  set  every  town,  village,  hamlet 
we  passed  through  in  an  uproar.  Wherever  we  changed  horses,  the 
people  were  ready  to  shake  our  hands  off.  At  Birmingham  we  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  dragged  to  the  inn.  The  coachmen  and  guards 
were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication,  which  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  us.  In  going  through  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  where  the  road 
skirts  a  high  precipice  overhanging  the  Dee,  the  coachman,  overpow- 
ered by  the  ale  he  had  been  forced  to  swallow,  fell  from  the  box. 
The  horses,  left  to  themselves,  dragged  the  coach  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  precipice.  Fortunately  it  was  moonlight,  and  a  colonel  of  artil- 
lery, who  happened  to  be  sitting  with  the  guard,  discovered  the  dan- 
ger in  time  to  seize  the  reiuH,  and  alter  the  course  of  the  leaders,  or 
coach>  passengers,  horses, — all  must  have  been  precipitated  into  the 
Dee. 

I  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the  romantic  beauties  of  Llangollen 
and  the  wilder  scenery  about  Capel  Currig.  The  inn  at  this  latter 
place  is  celebrated  for  an  adventure  which  befel  the  late  Hamilton 
Rowan,  which  with  the  reader's  permission,  I  will  narrate. 

HAMILTON    ROWAN   AND    THE    WATCH. 

Hamilton  Rowan,  on  his  way  to  Holyhead,  stopped  to  dine  at  the 
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little  inn  at  Capel  Currig.  There  \yM  nothing  in  the  hoase  but  a 
shoulder  of  mutton,  whidi  Rowan  ordered  to  be  roasted.  Presently 
the  master  of  a  neighbouring  hunt>  with  two  brother  Nimrodsy  rushed 
into  an  adjoining  room,  and  swearing  thej  were  half  starved,  clamour^ 
ou^  demanded  what  thej  could  have  for  dinner. 

Tlie  landlord,  with  many  apologies,  told  them  he  had  nothing  but 
bread  and  cheese  to  offer  them. 

'*  Nothing  but  bread  and  cheese  1  Nothing  but  bread  and  cheese  I" 
they  all  exclaimed,  stamping  about  the  room. 

"  I  'm  extremely  s<HTy,  gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord,  much  embar- 
rassed, "  but—" 

'*  How  d  'ye  mean,  sir  ?"  interrupted  the  master  of  the  bunt,  im- 
periously. *'  By  — — !  I  don't  understand  this,  Gwillam  1  Nothing 
out  bread  and  dieese  to  offer  us  1  Why,  I  smell  something  roasting 
in  your  kitchen  at  this  very  moment,  sirl ' 

They  all  swore  they  smdt  it. 

"  Why,  that 's  very  true,  gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord,  still  more 
embarrassed.  *'  There  certainly  is  a  shoulder  of  mutton  at  the  fire, 
and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could  let  your  honours  have  it ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it 's  bespoke  by  an  Irish  gentleman  in  the  next  room 
there,  and — " 

"  A  WHAT  ?  An  Irish  gentleman,  did  you  say,  Owillam  ?"  roared 
out  the  master  with  a  sneer. 

«  Yes  sir,  and—" 

Here  the  landlord  was  interrupted  by  a  perfect  mouih^quake  of 
laughter,  in  which  the  whole  trio  ioined. 

*'  Pray,  what 's  this  Irish  gentleman  like  ?"  demanded  the  Squire, 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  "  Has  he  been  long  caught  ?  Has  he  lost 
his  toil  yet  ?  Oh  !  for  heaven's  sake  I  do  xSl  us — has  he  lost  his 
tail  yet,  Gwillam  ? 

'^  Ay,  has  he  lost  his  tail  yet,  Gwillam  ?"  echoed  the  others ;  and 
again  they  all  laughed  most  outrageously. 

''  Indeed,  gentlemen — '*  b^an  the  landlord. 

"  No  more  of  this !"  said  the  Squire,  cutting  him  short,  '^  unless 
you  mean  to  make  us  sick,  sir.  Go  1  send  the  mutton  in  to  us,  and 
let  this  Irish  gentleman  have  a  Welsh  rabbit.  And  d  'ye  hear  ?  "  con* 
tinned  he,  pulling  out  a  fine  old  family  repeater,  and  putting  it  into 
the  landloras  hand,  **  take  this  into  him,  with  my  compliments,  and 
ask  him  if  he  can  tell  what  time  of  day  it  is  by  it.  Go ! — go,  sir !  do 
as  I  (Hrder  you,  or  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  you  !" 

The  landlord,  who  durst  not  disobey,  after  many  apologies,  delivered 
the  watch  with  this  message  to  Rowan,  who  had  overheard  all  that 
had  passed. 

Perhaps  the  squire  could  not  have  selected  a  worse  subject  for  this 
gratuitous  insult  than  Hamilton  Rowan,  who,  seizing  one  of  his  travei- 
Gng  pistols  which  lay  in  the  window,  immediately  joined  the  trio,  who 
were  laughing  heartily  at  the  joke. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Rowan,  with  great  suavity,  "  I  'm  aorry  to  in- 
terrupt your  mirth.  I  delight  in  a  joke  myself — especially  when  it 's 
a  good  one.  But  the  fact  is,  our  landlord  here,  who  must  be  either 
drunk  or  dreaming,  or  both,  has  just  brought  me  this  watch,  with  a 
most  impertinent  message,  which  he  afilirms  he  was  ordered  to  deliver 
to  me  by  some  gentleman  in  this  room  here.  Now,  though  I  cannot 
for  an  instant  suppose  any  person  present,"  continued  Rowan,  fixing 
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hk  eye  on  the  Squire,  ''gaiHy  of  ao  bkdcgnard  mm  act,  I  matt  request, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  form>  to  know  whether  aoj  gentleman  here  did 
send  me  this  watch,  with  any  such  message.  I  '11  thank  jou  for  an 
immediate  answer,  ffenllemen  !"  added  Rowan,  examining  the  priming 
of  his  pistol,  *'  for  were  'a  a  delicious  little  shoulder  of  Welsh  mutton 
just  roasted,  that  I  'm  anxious  to  pay  my  respects  to." 

Perceiving  them  all  dumbfounded.  Rowan  demanded  of  each  in 
succession  whether  he  was  the  owner  of  the  watch. 
They  all  replied  in  the  nepative. 

"  Most  extraordinary  I"  said  Rowan  ;  then  calling  in  the  landlord, 
he  asked  him  if  the  watch  belonged  to  him* 

'^  To  me,  sir?     No^  sir !"  repued  the  man,  in  great  astonishment. 
'*  Do  you  know  any  person,  then,  out  of  thu  room,  to  whom  this 
watch  belongs  ?"  demanded  Rowan. 
"  Out  of  this  room,  sir  ?" 

**  Ay !— oa/  of  this  room,  sir !  Hare  the  goodness  to  look  this  way, 
and  speak  to  the  point,  sir !" 

**  No,  sir,^— certainly,  sir, — I  don't  know  any  person  out  of  this 
room,  sir,  to  whom  that  watch  belongs." 

'*  Very  well,  sir ;  now  go  and  serve  the  mutton  up !— Well,  upon 
my  honour  now  !  this  is  mighty  comical !"  continued  Rowan,  as  soon 
as  the  landlord  had  left  t&  room.  '*  Here 's  a  watch  which  belongs 
to  nobody  in  the  room,  and  nobody  out  of  the  room— not  even  to  the 
person  m>m  whose  hands  I  received  it.  Well,  I  must  keep  it,  I  suppose, 
until  a  claimant  starts  up.  I  Ve  no  other  course  to  pursue.  In  case 
yon  should  hear  of  anv  sudi  person,  gentlemen,  there's  my  card 
(throwing  it  on  the  table)^— Upon  my  word,  a  mighty  handsome, 
watch  I  a  repeater  too  I  Let  me  see— ^y,  just  fourteen  minutes  forty- 
Are  seconds  past  five,  the  very  time  to  attack  a  shoulder  of  Welsh 
mutton — ha,  ha,  ha!  Grood  morning,  gentlemen,  £ood  morning. 
You  see  I  know  what  time  qfday  it  is  1"  And  with  this  Rowan  left 
them.  **  The  watch,"  saith  my  informant,  ''  still  remains  in  possession 
oi  the  Rowan  family." 

I  found  the  Drama  in  Dublin  in  a  declining  state.  Alas  (  it  no 
longer 

<* matter'd  a  tOM  up 

Whether  McMMp  kidiM  Bany,  or  Barry  kkkM  MoMop.** 

Fortunately,  a  biasing  comet,  after  raising  the  atmosphere  of  Drury 
Lane  to  blood  heat,  took  the  Crow  Street  Theatre  in  its  perihelium, 
and  engendered  a  second  Ghurrick  fever. 

The  Crow  Street  Theatre,  the  only  house  regularly  open  in  Dublin, 
was  under  the  managemrat,  or  rather  f7ii#-mansffement,  of  Mr.  Frede* 
rick  Jones,  a  gentleman  who  preferred  the  cmb-room  to  the  green- 
room, and  a  rubber  to  the  getting  up  of  a  pantomime. 

Jones  had  most  of  Sheridan's  defects,  without  that  fertility  of  re- 
source which  enabled  the  latter  to  jump  over,  or  otherwise  evade,  as 
best  suited  him,  those  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  which  cir- 
cumstances, or  his  own  improvidence,  so  perpetually  interposed  in  his 
career.  Jcmes  had  a  pettynese—- a  meanness  about  him,  from  which 
Sheridan,  with  all  his  faults,  was  free.  Jones  endeavoured  to  supply  his 
own  exigencies  by  a  paltry  economy  in  the  minutest  details,  and  gnnding 
down  the  salaries  of  the  performers,  and  inferior  employies.  Even  these, 
wretched  as  they  were,  were  always  in  arrear,  so  that  the  manager 
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was  constantly  inTobred  in  squabbles  or  litigation.  Performers  either 
threw  up  their  engagements  altogether,  or  refused  to  play  until  tbeir 
salaries  were  paid  up.  The  scenery  was  faded  or  defective,  the  ward- 
robe scanty  and  shabby -— rehearsials  ill-attended — machinery  badly 
worked — characters  inadequately  sustained — performances  slurred  over, 
— in  a  word,  every  day  threatened  to  dissolve  an  establishment  so  ill- 
cemented  and  so  shamefully  mis-managed. 

The  house  was  about  the  size  of  the  Hay  market,  but  for  more  ele- 
gantly designed.  It  was  wretchedly  dirty.  A  piece  of  orange-peel 
thrown  on  the  ledge  that  ran  round  the  lower  circle,  might  have  lain 
there,  like  a  petition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  until  that  day  six 
months.  The  Viceroy's  box  had  its  own  lobby,  lit  by  a  handsome 
chandelier.  The  Lord  Mayor  always  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  dress- 
circle,  to  which  he  had  the  enlr^e  ex  officio.  I  seldom  visited  the 
theatre  without  seeing  his  Municipal  Majesty,  with  his  white  wand 
and  chapeau  bras  in  their  accustomed  places. 

The  company  consisted  of  Talbot,  Younger,  Connor,  Thompson,  the 
two  Farrens,  Fulham,  Williams,  N.  Jones,  Johnston,  Sloman,  Burgess, 
Rock,  O'Callachan,  Tom  Cooke,  O'Neill,  St.  Pierre,  Miss  Walstein, 
Mrs.  Stewart,  Miss  Norton,  IMiss  Rock,  Mrs.  Lazenby,  Mrs.  Burgess, 
Mrs.  T.  Cooke,  and  Miss  O'Neill. 

I  was  instantly  struck  with  the  surpassing  excellence  of  William 
Farren.  I  thought  I  had  lefl;  nothing  superior  in  his  line  in  Londcm. 
The  first  part  I  saw  him  in  was  Doctor  Rosy  in  St.  Patrick's  Day^ 
and  though  I  had  seen  Mathews  in  the  same  character  a  few  nights 
before  at  Covent  (harden,  I  felt  fully  satisfied  with  Farren's  perform- 
ance.    But  more  of  this  admirable  actor  anon. 

Miss  Walstein  led  in  comedy.  She  reminded  me  of  Mrs.  Davidson. 
Probably  both  had  adopted  the  same  model.  Though  somewhat  passSe, 
Miss  Walstein  still  looked  the  matronly  heroine  of  genteel  comedy, 
and  played  the  Rosalinds  and  the  Letititia  Hardys  so  well,  that  her 
personal  deficiencies  were  forgotten.  In  tragedy  she  was  above  medi- 
ocrity. I  never  saw  any  actress  play  Lady  Anne  better.  She  subse- 
quentlv  came  out  at  Drury  Lane,  as  a  counter-attraction  to  Miss 
O'Neill — a  most  injudicious  step.  She  should  have  made  her  dibut 
ten  years  earlier,  or  not  at  all. 

But  the  star  of  Crow  Street  was  the  lovely  O'Neill  Young,  beau- 
tiful, chaste — gifted  with  strong  sensibilities— «mple  powers  of  deve- 
lopment-^  a  judgment  capable  of  directing  ana  controlling  those 
powers,  this  most  superior  creature  at  once  dignified  her  profession, 
and  propped  its  fidling  interests.  She  was  indififerent  in  comedy. 
Her  comic  assumptions  were  rather  correct  readings  than  imp«*8ona- 
tions.  The  most  impassioned  tragic  actress,  perhaps,  that  ever  trod 
the  stage,  she  seemed  incapable  of  throwing  herself  with  equal  fervour 
on  the  delineation  of  those  whims,  fuUies,  and  weaknesses  she  folt  sin- 
gularly free  from.  Thouffh  nothing  could  exceed  the  elegance  of  Miss 
O'Neilrs  appearance  and  deportment,  her  fine  features  lacked  that 
archness,  that  enjouie  expression  so  indispensable  in  comedy ;  vivacity 
ill  became  her — her  humour  was  forced.  Perhaps  her  best  comic  part 
was  Mrs.  Oakley,  in  which  much  passion,  but  little  of  the  vis  comica 
is  required.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assumed  cheerfulness  of  Mrs. 
Holler  sat  naturally  upon  her,  so  did  the  playfulness  of  JmUet,  and  the 
endearing  wheedling  of  Desdemona.  I  question  if  these  three  charac- 
ters have  ever  had  a  better  representative.    Nor  was  her  Belvidera 
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a  w^  less  excellent.  Siddons  maj  have  plajed  the  last  scene  more 
powerfully^  but  in  the  tenderness  and  derotion  of  the  wife, — ah  !  who 
could  oompsre  with  O'Neill !  Mrs.  C.  Kean  approaches  nearer  to  her 
in  the  expression  of  these  two  qualities  than  any  other  actress  within 
my  remembrance,  though  far  interior  to  the  fur  llibemian  in  all  other 
particulars. 

In  the  February  preceding  my  arrival,  SheiU  produced  at  the  Crow 
Street  Theatre^  the  first  of  that  series  of  tragedies  in  which  O'Neill 
played  the  heroines.  Owing  to  her  exertions  Adelaide  had  great  suc- 
cess in  Dublin,  though  it  proved  less  fortunate  when  produced  subse- 
quently at  Covent  Garden.  Miss  O'Neill's  delivery  of  the  following 
passage  transcends  all  praise : 

**  Not  wedded  to  thee !     I*hen  1 11  wed  despair ! 
Come,  my  new  bridegroom,  to  this  heart — *tis  thine — 
For  ever  thine.    Thou  wilt  be  faithful  to  me — 
Thou  canst  not  flatter — thou  wilt  not  deoeiire  me. 
Come,  then,  let  ^  fly. — But  hold  I — no  mockery  now — 
We  *11  wed  in  earnest,  and  without  a  priest  !*** 

Talbot,  who  led  the  business,  was  absent  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  I  was  in  Dublin.     This  actor  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  all  over 
Ireland.    Any  remark  tending  to  depreciate  the  Dublin  stage  was  al- 
ways met  with* ''  Ah !  wait  till  Talbot  comes !— Only  wait  Ull  you  've 
seen  Talbot  in  the  part !"    At  last  he  came,  and  I  did  see  him.     I  saw 
him  play  Ranger  and  Sanuuh    But  whether  he  was  indisposed,  or  fati- 
gued, or  out  of  cue,  or  his  humour  was  local,  I  confess  I  didn't  like 
him.     His  person  was  good,  but  his  voice  appeared  to  me  not  only 
thin  and  flat  in  quality,  but  vulgar  in  tone.    After  the  admirable  fool- 
ing of  Mathews,  I  thought  his  Samno  wretched.     His  comedy  was 
better,  but  inferior  to  Efiiston's,  or  Charles  Kemble's,  or  even  Kae's. 
I  can  pass  no  opinimi  on  Talbot's  tragedy,  and,  indeed,  may  be  wrong 
in  passing  any  opinion  at  all  on  an  actor  I  only  saw  4mce,  and  whose 
fame  rests  on  a  nation's  fiat.     Rock,  the  stage  manager,  played  low 
Irishmen.   Though  not  what  he  had  been,  he  contrived  to  get  throng 
his  parts  with  considerable  effect.     Rock  must  have  been  an  excellent 
comedian  in  his  time.     I  thought  him  singularly  free  from  buffoonery 
in  a  line  and  locale  where  the  greatest  licence  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.   FuUham,  like  Rock,  b^onged  to  the  has-beens.    At  this  time 
he  must  have  been  nearer  seventy  than  sixty ;  notwithstanding  which, 
I  have  seen  him  bustle  through  two,  and  even  three  parts  in  one  nieht. 
His  Justice  Woodcock,  Old  PhilpolU,  &c  must  have  been  excellent 
performances  in  his  prime.     FuUham  was  father  of  the  Dublin  stage. 
For  aught  I  could  learn,   he  might  have  been  half  a  century  on  the 
Dublin   boards.      I  never  met  with   anybody   who  remembered  his 
dibuL     This  fine  old  fellow  was  universally  respected,  and  alwajs 
had  a  bumper  at  his  benefit.     Williams  was  an  original  actor  of  limit- 
ed powers.     His  performances,  as  far  as  they  went,  were  sound,  and 
in  good  taste.     Had  this  actor  possessed  the  power  of  giving  full  effect 
to  his  conceptions,  he  would  have  stood  second  to  no  comedian  of  his 
day.  His  humour,  though  less  unctuous,  was  less  cloying  than  Listen's 
and  quite  as  peculiar.     He  was  the  best  Old  Rapid  I  ever  saw.     He 

•  How  doctors  differ !  Miss  O'Neill's  comedy  had  many  admirers ;  while  a 
certain  distinguished  dramatist,  now  deceased,  declared  that  her  last  scene  in  Bel* 
videra  was  *<the  d-~ndest  Saracenic  feeling  he  ever  witnessed  !  " 
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looked  and  played  the  simple,  honest-hearted  old  tailor  better  than 
Mnnden,  whose  grimacing  marred  his  fine  powers  by  destroying  the 
vrauemblance,  Connor  played  the  Romeos  and  Jajfiers — ^parts,  his 
joyial,  eood-hnmonred  countenance  ill-aualified  him  for.  He  was  the 
original  Dr.  O*  Toole,  which  he  certainly  played  well ;  but  there  was 
a  hardness  in  his  performances  which  rendered  him  inferior  to  Power 
or  Johnstone  in  such  characters.  Thompson  had  erery  reauisite  for 
an  actor — ^voice,  person,  feelings  energy;  yet  he  perpetmmy  disap- 
pointed you.  Either  ftom  a  want  of  judgment,  or  the  power  of  con- 
trolling his  impulses,  he  was  unable  to  turn  the  advantages  Nature 
has  endowed  him  with  to  proper  account.  On  the  whole*  however^  he 
was  a  favourite.  This  actor  gained  an  unpleasant  popularity  from 
personating  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Coronation  of  Oeoree  IV.  at 
Drury  Lane.  Younger  plajred  the  wet-blanket  parts — blubbering  old 
bores,  or  sermonizing  old  sinners  one  rejoices  to  see  killed  off.  This 
actor  had  a  habit  of  attaching  an  a  to  the  end  of  every  phrase,  in  the 
recitative  of  his  declamation.     Thus,  if  he  had  to  say 

<*  1  cannot  guen  your  drift. 
Dittnut  you  me  ?** 
He  made  it 

^^  I  cannot-a  guess  your  drift-a. 
Distrust  you  me-a  >*• 

Mathews  whimsically  illustrated  this  peculiarity  in  his  performance 
Artaxondnous  in  ^*  Bombastes  Furioso." 

Percy  Farren,  in  Talbot's  absence,  led  in  comedy.  Like  Thompson, 
with  every  essential  to  form  a  first-rate  artiste,  he  never  hit  the  mark 
He  was  not  a  bad  actor,  nor  could  he  be  called  a  good  one.  There 
was  a  provoking  **  betwizt*and-betweenishness,"  about  him,  combined 
with  a  self-complacency,  which  rendered  his  position  dangerous.  I 
never  saw  Percy  Farren  play  without  sitting  in  dread  of  hearins  him 
hissed.  N.  Jones  was  a  treasure  where  actors  were  constantly  throw- 
ing up  engagements,  or  falling  suddenly  sick  for  want  of  their  salaries. 
He  could  play  any  part  on  the  shortest  notice,  from  Hamlet  down  to 
the  Cock,  In  surly  old  men  and  Frenchmen  this  actor  was  above 
mediocrity.  Sloman's  comic  songs  made  him  very  popular  with  the 
gallery.  Perhaps  Spado  was  his  best  performance.  One  of  his  songs, 
describing  a  voracious  personage,  who  ate  up  all  the  public  buildings, 
and  washed  down  his  meal  wit^  the  Liffy,  concluded  thus : 

^'  And  then  he  came— oh !  terrible  omen ! — 
To  the  theatre  here,  and  swallow'd  poor  Sloman  I  ** 

I  thought  Johnston,who  played  countrymen,  an  outrageous  carica- 
turist. Where  he  found  his  nature,  or  got  his  conceptions,  heaven 
only  knows !  He  must  have  had  '*  an  atmosphere  and  hemisphere 
of  his  own"-— some  Laputa  nobody  else  had  access  to.  How  he  main- 
tained his  position  on  the  public  boards  was  wonderful !  This  actor 
was  <^ed  Yorkshire  Johnston.     The  irony  was  intolerable. 

But  what  fairy  thing  is  this,  that  bounds,  and  skips,  and  wheedles 
with  such  a  sun-shiny  expression  of  countenance?  'Tis  Rock,  the 
stage  manager's  niece,  in  Polfy  Honeycombe.  Though  scarce  sixteen, 
this  charming  girl  displayed  great  aptitude  for  her  profession.  Where 
is  she?  What  has  become  of  her?  Have  years  blanched  those 
tresses  ?  Has  Time  had  the  heart  to  stamp  wrinkles  on  sudi  a  coun- 
tenance ?     I  '11  not  believe  it ! 
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See !  8tow»ft  next  «ppean  1 


-  '<  And  on  my  life, 


Her  hnaband  had  a  mighty  pretty  wife." 

Her  KUt^  of  Coleraine  was  a  standing  dish.  She  sang  it  every 
night,  and  sang  it  sweetly.  Norton  played  sentimental  misses,  and 
little  Laxenby,  whose  hustMmd  kept  a  pickle-shop,  the  soubreltes  and 
would-be-fine  ladies.  Shortly  after  her  marriage,  this  latter  perform- 
ed ClementiHa  JlUpice,  and  when  she  said,  '*  Don't  spare  the  pickles, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  there 's  plenty  in  the  shop ! '  the  audience 
shouted. 

Then  St.  Pierre  danced  excellent  oomic  dances,  which  he  had  the 
knack  of  concluding  with  a  whimsical  d  plomb,  while  you— you,  my 
dear  Tom  Cooke,  presided  over  the  department  of  tweedle-dum  and 
tweedle-dee — how  ably  I  need  not  say.  You  were  a  musiosl  Caldt 
ChioUm — up  to  everything.  You  arranged  the  score,  led  in  the 
orchestra,  and  played  all  the  first  operatic  parts.  You  could  take  up 
any  instrument,  fnun  a  violin  to  a  jewVharp,  and  ''  discourse  most 
delicions  music"  You  must  have  come  fiddhng  into  the  world,  and, 
like  a  swan,  will  go  singing  out  of  it, — though  not  these  fifty  years,  1 
hope  for  we  shouldn't  like  to  lose  you. 

At  the  close  of  the  Drury  Lane,  stoson,  Kean  arrived  in  Dublin, 
accompanied,  as  1  have  already  mentioned,  by  Pope.  He  made  his 
dilnU  in  Richard.  1  was  present.  The  first  three  acts  passed  off 
▼ery  quietly.  1  began  to  sit  uneasily.  Thompson's  Buckingham  bore 
off  all  the  applause.  At  length  Richard  was  roused,  and  the  little  man 
t)^;an  to  show  himself  1  Then  came  the  triumph  of  intellect  over 
mere  c(»nmon-place : 

^  Oire  me  a  hone !    Bind  np  my  woonds !  " 

electrified  the  house.  The  applause  was  tremendous.  From  this 
point  everything  told.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  success.  The 
race  was  won.  To  parody  (yKelly's  words,  it  was  Kean  first,  the  rest 
nowhere." 

With  greater  beauties,  Kean  had  greater  defects  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  required  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm  to  rouse 
him;  but  when  roused,  his  instinct  was  infallible.  Like  another 
Niagara,  the  impetuous  torrent  of  his  genius  rushed  headlong  and  ir* 
resistible,  but  never  deserted  its  channd.  It  was  only  when  left  to  his 
cooler  judgment  that  Kean  erred.  *  His  soliloquies  were  unsatisfac- 
tory— ^his  level  scenes  slurred  over.  He  skipped  from  point  to  point, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  stepping-stones,  disregarding  what  was  mter- 
mediate,  or  forgetting  now  much  the  general  effect  of  his  performance 
depended  upon  it.  His  pauses  were  n'equently  misplaceci,  and  many 
of  his  new  readings  absurd.  On  his  dihut,  in  ^peaking  the  following 
pMsage, 

<«  And  many  a  time  and  oft  npon  the  Bialto,*'  &a 

Kean  made  a  pause  after  Hme;  and  this  petty,  inconseauential  depar- 
ture from  the  usual  mode  of  giving  the  line,  which,  after  all,  might 
have  been  accidental,  drew  down  such  a  tumult  of  applause,  that 
Kean  never  played  a  new  part  without  introducing  one  or  more  of 
these  emendations.  In  like  manner,  the  plaudits  bestowed  on  his 
dying  scene  in  Richard  encouraged  him  to  prolong  such  exhibitions. 
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He  always  treated  the  audience  to  a  re^nilar  assaut  ttarmes  on  racfa 
occasions,  concluding  the  combat,  d  la  Widdrington,  on  his  stumps. 
Latterly  he  got  into  the  habit  of  suddenly  dropping  his  voice,  thrustine 
one  hand  into  his  bosom,  tapping  his  forehead  with  the  other,  and 
striding  into  one  corner  of  the  proscenium.  He  probably  resorted  to 
this  unworthy  mode  of  extracting  applause  from  physical  exhaustion, 
just  as  an  itinerant  orator  directs  his  ouffo  to  blow  the  trumpet  when- 
ever his  words  or  his  ideas  fail  him.  Nevertheless,  Kean  possessed 
more  of  what  is  understood  by  the  word  genius  than  any  otner  actor. 
His  Luke,  Richard,  Othello,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  &c,  have  been  too 
often  and  too  ably  commented  on  to  require  analysis  here*  There  was 
one  character,  however,  Reuben  Glenro^,  in  which  his  performance 
was  so  masterly,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  particularizing  it.  The 
part  itself  is  mediocre,  but  it  boasts  some  fine  situations.  Kean's 
silent  despair  when  he  is  told  that  Rosalie  Somers  has  eloped,  was  the 
finest  piece  of  acting  I  ever  witnessed,  or  probably  ever  shall  witness. 
It  was  heart-rending.  I  have  seen  other  actors  in  the  situation— very 
good  actors,  too — but  ''oh!  how  unlike  my  Beverley  1"  I  instance 
Kean's  acting  in  this  part  more  particularly,  because  it  was  the  pure 
triumph  of  genius  without  auxiliaries.  Nothing  could  be  more  oom- 
mon-place  than  the  language  he  had  to  deliver,  nothing  less  picturesque 
than  his  costume,  nothing  more  mean  than  his  appearance.  In  frict, 
he  looked  more  like  a  gamekeeper,  or  parish  constable,  than  a  hero ; — 
yet  the  audience  were  in  tears. 

Pity  a  man  so  highly  gifted  felt  gSne  among  those  best  able  to  ap- 
preciate his  talents  ^more  pitiable  still  that  he  should  have  delighted 
in  society  most  injurious  to  his  fame,  his  fortune,  and  his  powers. 
The  late  Mr.  Abbott  assured  me  one  night  at  Power's  that  the  cashier 
at  Coutts's  told  him  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  Kean's  money  had  passed  through  his  hands — a  sum  larger 
by  one-third  than  Garnck  left  behind  him.  At  a  past  mortem  exami* 
nation,  strange  to  say,  Kean's  lungs  were  found  uninjured. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Dublin  audience. 
The  national  anthem,  followed  by  ''  St.  Patrick's  Day,"  were  invaria- 
bly played  in  the  course  of  every  evening's  performance  at  the  Crow 
Street  Theatre.  These  two  airs  constituted  the  barometer  of  public 
opinion.  When  pleased,  Pat  applauded  both.  But  if  things  didn't  go 
to  his  liking,  he  vented  his  spleen  on  the  first,  and  applauded  his  own 
national  air  in  proportion.  At  all  times,  the  gallery  stamped  an  ac- 
companiment to  this  latter,  as  well  as  to  all  other  popular  airs,  besides 
joining  in  chorus.  But  when  a  new  Lord  and  Lady  Lieutenant  vi- 
sited the  theatre  fur  the  first  time,  Pat's  peculiarities  became  roost 
diverting. 

"  Pat  Mooney  !"  shouts  a  voice  in  the  gallery. 

**  Halloo !"  answers  Pat,  from  the  opposite  side. 

Foice.  Can  you  see 'em,  Pat?  (Meaning  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Lieutenant,) 

Pal  Mootiey,     I  can. 

Voice.    Well,  what's  he  like  ? 

Pat  Mooney,  Oh,  mighty  like  a  grazier  or  middle-man.  Any  way, 
he  has  got  a  good  long  nose  of  his  own.  (Loud  laughter,  in  which  fits 
Lordship  Joins,) 

Foice,     Is  he  clever,  think  you  ? 

Pat  Mootiey,  I'd  be  sorry  to  make  him  sinse-keeper.  {Laughter 
again,) 
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Voice.    Does  he  look  good-natured  ? 

^  Pat  Mooney.  Well,  he  does,  and  enjoys  a  jok^  too, — Hearen  bless 
bim  1— like  a  gentleman  as  he  is. 

Voice.    Then  we'll  not  hare  to  send  him  back  ? 

Pat  Mo(mey.  No,  I  don't  think  we  shall.  We  may  get  a  worse. 
(Jtoar9  i^ laughter.)  They  say  he's  mighty  generous,  aim  means  to 
spend  his  money  amongst  us  like  a  prince* 

Gallery,  Bravo  1  bravo!  We'll  keep  him,  then*— we'll  keep  him. 
Three  cheers,  lads — ^three  dieeis  for  thie  Lord  Lieutenant !  {Cheers 
and  laughter.) 

Voice.    Well,  and  what's  she  like,  Pat  ? 

Pat  Mooney.  Oh,  nothing  particular.  She'd  not  frighten  a  horse. 
{fioars,  her  Lady  ship  joining.) 

Voice.    Is  she  tall  ? 

Pat  Mooney.    Wait  till  she  stands  up. 

Voice.    May  be  she's  stout,  Pat  ^ 
^  Pat  Mooney.    Faix !  you  may  say  that*    It  isn't  the  likes  of  her 
li^es  on  buttermilk.  {Roars.) 

Voice.    D'ye  think  she's  good-natured  ? 

Pat  Mooney.  Oh,  I'll  engage  she  is.  She  has  the  raal  blood  in 
her,  and  there's  plenty  of  it.  {mmts,  and  "Bravo  T  from  the  Gallery.) 

Mam  Voices.    She'll  do  then,  Pat? 

Pai  Mooney.  Och  f  she  will---she  will.  I'll  engage  for  her  Lady- 
ship. 

Voices.    We  may  keen  her  then,  may  we  ? 

Pai  Mooney.  Ckh !  tne  longer  the  better— >the  longer  the  better. 
(Roars.)  It 's  her  Ladyship  tM  '11  speak  the  good  word  for  the  man 
that's  in  thrubble,  and  never  let  the  daoent  woman  want,  that's  in  the 
straw — Qod  bless  her ! 

Gallery.  Bravo !  bravo !  Three  cheers  for  her  Ladyship !— three 
cheers  for  the  Lady  Lieutenant !     (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Pat  Mooney  (seeing  the  Lord  Mayor).  My  sowl  to  ye !  Dan 
Finnasan,  is  that  you  ? 

Gauery.  Ah  I  ah !  Is  that  you,  Dan  Flnnagan  ? — ^is  that  you  ? 
(Hisses  and  laughter.) 

Pat  Mooney.  Faix  I  it's  good  for  the  likes  of  us  to  see  you  down 
among  the  gintry  there,  Dan  Finnagan  I  (A  kmd  laugh,  at  which  his 
Lordship  £es  not  seem  particularly  pleased.)  Och !  you  needn't  look 
up  so  sour  at  us !  Many 's  the  good  time  you've  sat  up  here  yourself; 
— ^yon  know  it  is,  ye  onld  vin^ar  bottle  I     (Roars.) 

roice.  Sure  the  world's  gone  well  wid  you  any  way,  Dan  Finnagan. 
Ye  hadn't  them  white  kid  gloves— 

Pat  Moonof.    No,  nor  that  grand  oocked  hat  there— 

Voice.  No^  nor  that  white  wand,  ye  cormorant  I  when^  you  kept 
the  chandler-shop,  and  cheated  Mike  Kelly  out  of  a  farden's-worth  of 
pipes,  and—" 

GaUery.  Ah !  ah  I  Who  cheated  Mike  KeUy?  — who  cheated 
Mike  Kelly.  (Great  confusion,  during  which  the  orchestra  strikes 
up.) 

1  never  passed  the  eld  tumble-down  brick  mansion  facing  the  Liffy, 
belonging  to  the  Moira  family,  without  a  glance  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  veneration.  It  was  there  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  one  of  the 
first  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  gentiemen  of  bis  time,  brought  into  notice 
the  greatest  lycic  poet  of  his  day.    Within  these  deserted  walls  Moore 
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first  warbled  those  early  eflPusions  of  his  eloonent^  bat  too  voloptnous, 
muse^  which  preceded  those  more  chastenea  and  not  less  impasidoned 
productions  upon  which  his  reputation  is  based.  If  I  mistake  not,  his 
^'  Fly  not  yet !"  was  an  impromptu.  At  a  party  one  night,  the  ladies 
rose  to  go.  The  gentlemen  entreated  the  favour  of  their  company  a 
little  longer.  After  much  entreaty,  they  consented  to  stay,  provided 
Mr.  Moore  would  sing  another  song ;  on  which  he  immediately  impro» 
vised  '*  Fly  not  yet !"  adapting  it  to  circumstances. 

Amateur  theatricals  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison  occasionally  took 
place  at  the  Fish  Shamble  Street  Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  and  other  public  institutions,  among  which  the 
Crow  Street  Theatre  ought,  in  justice,  to  have  been  iuduoed,  since  the 
opposition  thus  set  up  greatly  injured  that  establishment.  The  mana- 
ger might  have  exclaimed  with  the  frogs  in  the  fable :  **  Grentlemen, 
this  is  sport  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us." 

In  the  autumn  I  proceeded  to  Cork,  where  I  witnessed  similar  per- 
formances for  a  similar  purpose  by  The  Apollo  Society,  an  associati<m 
of  gentlemen  belonging  to  **  that  beautiful  city" — a  phrase,  parparen- 
ikise,  much  more  applicable  to  the  ladies  of  Cork  than  Cork  itself, 
which  is,  in  truth,  the  ugliest  city,  for  its  size  and  pretensions,  I  ever 
saw.  Among  these  amateurs  was  Mr.  MilUgan,  the  author  of  *'  The 
Oroves  of  Bkrney." 

Miss  Smithson,  since  so  celebrated,  played  the  heroines.  This 
lovely  girl,  then  in  her  seventeenth  year,  was  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  Irish  manager.  Thoueh  educated  for  the  stage,  she  made  an 
Indifferent  actress.  Beautiful  as  the  statue  was,  it  'wanted  souL  She 
played  sentimental  misses  and  third^te  tragic  parts  for  several  sea- 
sons at  Drury  Lane.  Fortunately,  when  she  might  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  command  a  metropolitan  engagement,  Af  onsieur  Laurent  ar- 
rived in  London  to  collect  an  English  company  for  the  Odeon,  and 
engaged  Miss  Smithson  to  lead  the  business.  Her  success  was  im- 
mense. The  Parisians  rushed  in  crowds  to  applaud  La  Belle  Ire* 
landoUe,  Her  uncommon  beauty,  fine  person^  and  graceful  action, 
combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common-places  of  her  art, 
enraptured  the  students  of  the  Ecole  des  Droits  and  the  Ecole  de 
Medecin.  Even  her  defects  turned  to  account.  The  mincing  preci- 
sion with  which  she  enunciated  every  syllable  enabled  her  audience  to 
follow  her,  and  by  flattering  their  amour  propre  added  to  the  prepos- 
session in  her  favour.  From  a  similar  reason,  Abbott,  who  was  a  hard 
but  distinct  declaimer,  also  became  a  great  favourite  at  the  Odeon. 
But  more  of  the  Parisian-Anglo  Theatre  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
Power. 

Rogers,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Cork,  was  a  member  of  the 
Apollo  Society.  Poor  fellow !  he  belonged  to  that  numerous  class  in 
Ireland  known  as  '^  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  have  spent  all  they 
had."     Gbod-humoured,  thoughtless,  and  socially  disposed,   he  was 

flad,  after  squandering  his  patrimony,  to  obtain  the  situation  he  filled, 
le  was  a  short,  bustling,  little  person,  with  a  large  wen  on  his  bald 
pate,  and  an  indifferent  good  leg.  As  he  danced  well,  and  spoke 
French,  he  was  cast  for  Bagale&  in  '^  Tlie  Poor  Soldier."  Dieu 
Merci/^^one  would  have  thought  the  salvation  of  Ireland  depended 
on  his  success!  I  never  look^  in  at  the  theatre  without  finding 
Rogers  rehearsing  his  part.  He  constantly  occupied  the  stage  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  tne  company  and  hindrance  of  business.     He 
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talked,  thought,  dreamt  of  nothing  hut  his  intended  perfbrmanoe,  and 
mutit  have  pulled  off  a  peck  of  huttons,  at  least,  in  forcibly  detaining 
erery  one,  to  ascertain  what  they  thought  of  his  dancinff.  To  punish 
him,  a  lump  of  lamp-black  was  placed  on  the  chair  on  which  he  had  to 
seat  himself  in  Nora's  cottage  previous  to  his  pas  seul;  and  as  he  wore 
a  short  linen  jacket,  with  white  kerseymere  smalls,  the  effect  may  be 
imagined  !  Whenerer  he  turned  his  back-front  to  the  audience  in  the 
course  of  his  gyrations,  the  house  was  in  a  roar  I  They  wouldn't  suffer 
him  to  leave  the  stage,  but  encored  him  again  ana  again,  until  at 
length  he  was  compeUed  to  make  his  exit  from  sheer  exhaustion.  His 
rage,  when  he  discovered  the  trick,  was  excessive.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
then  on  a  visit  at  Belmont,  took  great  interest  in  these  performances. 
He  sometimes  attended  the  rehearsals.  But  tempora  mutantur — so 
do  men ! 

I  remarked  one  peculiarity  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  Every  peasant 
I  met  asked  me  the  same  Question,  namely.  What  time  of  day  ti  was  ! 
An  Irish  gentleman  bettea  a  dosen  of  claret  with  an  English  officer 
that  he  would  ride  from  Cork  to  Mallow  on  a  market-dEiy  without 
being  once  asked  this  question, — and  won,  too, — simply  by  putting  the 
question  himself  before  any  other  person  could  do  so. 

On  my  return  to  town,  I  became  acquainted  with  one  whose  social 
qualities  and  eccentricities  rendered  him  conspicuous  for  more  than 
half  a  centnry  among  the  artists  and  Uterati  of  the  metropolis,  whom 
he  delighted  to  assemble  around  his  board.  Perhaps  a  warmer  heart 
than  Peter  Coxe's  never  beat  I  He  was  a  perfect  Quixote  in  his  bene* 
rvolenoe.  Nothing  stopped  him.  He  overleaped  all  barriers,  disre- 
gardetl  all  etiquettes.  Even  Royalty  could  not  escape  his  importuni- 
ties. After  exhausting  his  own  exchequer,  he  made  no  scruple  in 
attacking  the  exchequers  of  others,  and  more  than  one  artist  of  cele- 
brity has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  timely  assistance  and  in- 
domitable exertions  of  Mr.  Peter  Coxe.  I  have  sat  at  great  men's 
feasts,  quaffed  the  choicest  vintages,  while  the  goddesses  of  La  Guerre 
and  the  masterpieces  of  Titian  regaled  my  eye  and  stimulated  my 
imagination.  But  commend  me  to  such  dinners  as  Peter  Coxe  gave  in 
Wilmot  Street.  Peter  was  the  true  Lucullus,  le  FSritable  Amphy^ 
irioH.  True,  our  five  was  simple — the  manage  homely — ^we  drank 
humble  port ;  but  the  company  came  in — hackney  coaches  I 

<^Each  goett  brought  himself,  and  he  broaght  the  best  dish.*' 

One  never  met  merely  fashionable  or  common-place  people  at  Peter's.* 
Every  one  was  willing,  and  as  able  as  wilUng,  to  contribute  to  the 
common  stock,  and  promote  the  general  enjoyment. 

'*  Don't  mind  me,  gentlemen,'  said  Peter,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was 
removed ;  "  enjoy  yourselves.  There's  more  wine  in  the  comer  there." 
And  with  this  injunction  he  took  his  siesta,  during  which  we  plied  the 
bottle  pretty  ireely,  not  forgetting  to  drink  **  our  absent  host,"  though 
without  the  honours,  for  ^r  of  disturbing  his  slumbers.  Awaking 
like  a  giant  refreshed,  Peter  came  out  remarkably  strong  with  his 
speeches  and  anecdotes.  To  be  sure,  these  latter,  like  Farmer  Flam- 
borough's,  were  long  spun  out  and  generally  about  himself.  What 
then  ? — ^we  had  lau^hea  at  them  befbre,  and  had  no  obiection  to  laugh 
at  them  again,  which  we  did  right  merrily  too, — poor  Petf  r  ! 

Peter's  cheval  de  bataUle  was  a  story  about  somebody's  dog  at  Bat- 
tersea,  which  was  regularly  sent  with  a  basket,  containing  the  money. 
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to  fetch  hot  rolls  for  breakfast.  One  momia^  Master  Pomper  re- 
oeiired  a  bad  halfpenny  in  chance ;  *'  upon  which,"  oondnded  Peter, 
looking  fiercely  around,  "  the  dog  nerer  went  to  that  shop  again-*-^ 
changed  his  baker  I " 

Then  he  used  to  relate  how  he  happened  to  be  present  when  Oar- 
rick  took  his  leaTe  of  the  t^tsjte ; — ^how  some  wac,  who  wanted  a  seat, 
cried  out,  "  Mr.  Smith's  wife  is  taken  ill !"  How  innumerable  Mr. 
Smiths  started  up  and  left  the  house ; — how  much  better  it  would 
hare  been  if  Garrick  had  omitted  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  ad- 
dress, &C.  &C.  Once,  too,  he  had  passed  an  eyening  wiui  Henderson 
and  his  wife — an  event  he  rather  plumed  himself  upon.  *'  I  met 
them,'*  quoth  Peter  with  much  complacency,  ^'at  the  house  of  mj 
friend  Mr.  Chapman  of  Sarille  Gardens,  Cratched  Friars.  Chap- 
man was  a  ship-broker,  and  very  intimate  with  the  Hendersons, 
who  lived,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  in  the  Adelphi,  into  which  Uiey 
moved  from  their  house  in  Archer  Street,  the  back  of  whidh  looked 
out  on  Hunter's  Museunu  We  dined  at  half-past  four,  1  remember- 
then  a  fashionable  hour— and  Henderson  made  himself  very  agreeable. 
He  struck  me  as  not  unlike  Dignum,  the  singer ;  so,  of  course,  you 
know,  his  person  couldn't  be  very  much  in  his  favour.  In  fiust,  it  was 
more  suited  for  Falstaffthan  Hamlet  or  Hon  John,  though  he  played 
all  three  capitally,  siiv- oh,  capitally ! — especially  FaUtaff.  Indeed, 
he  was  the  best  FaUtaff  I  ever  saw,  and  tne  best  reader — ^I  wish  yon 
could  have  heard  Henderson  read,  sir !  I  always  made  a  point  of 
attending  his  readings  at  the  Freemasons' :  I  wouldn't  have  missed 
them  on  any  account.  It  was  impossible  to  say  which  he  excelled  in 
most— ^he  comic  or  the  pathetic.  After  making  us  all  cry  at  the 
story  of  'Le  Fevre,'  he  convulsed  us  with  laughter  when  he  read 
'  Johnny  Gilpin.'  His  wife's  maiden  name  was  Figgins,  so  be  always 
called  her  Fins." 

Peter  recollected  Wilkes  in  his  scariet  coat  and  bigwig.  The  firii- 
women,  as  they  passed  him,  used  to  cry  out,  ''  Goa  bless  your  dear 
squinting  eyes !" — a  salutation  the  author  of  the  North  Briton  in- 
variably acknowledged  by  taking  off  bis  gdd-labed  hat,  and  making 
them  a  very  low  bow. 

Barry  the  artist  had  been  intimate  with  Peter.  This  extraordinary 
man  never  dined  out  without  presenting  his  host  with  ei^teen-pence. 
"  1  was  forced  to  comply  with  this  strange  custom  whenever  he  dined 
with  me,*'  said  Peter,  "otherwise  he  would  have  left  the  table." 
Perhaps  Barry  took  the  idea  from  Swift,  who,  on  Pope's  dropping  in 
late  one  night,  forced  two  shillings  into  his  hand,  saying,  "  I'm  re- 
solved I  won't  save  by  you.  That 's  what  your  supper  would  have 
cost  me  if  you  had  come  in  time."  But  what  passed  off  as  an  oddity 
in  Swift  became  unpardonable  when  adopted  as  a  principle,  and 
evinced  a  narrowness  of  thinking  little  expected  in  an  artist— and  an 
Irishman. 

Oliver,  the  Associate,  often  dined  in  Wilmot  Street.  He  was  a 
pleasant,  unassuming  man,  who  enjoyed  his  wine,  cracked  his  walnuts, 
and  took  the  world  en  philcnophe.  Poor  Oliver !  there  was  something 
toudiing  in  the  resignation  with  which  he  bore  the  failure  of  his  eariy 
hopes.  As  a  young  man,  he  displayed  uncommon  talent,  and  was 
elected  an  Associate.  But  whether  misfortune  paralyzed  his  powers, 
or  those  powers  were  limited,  his  subsequent  performances  evinced 
anything  but  improvement ;  and  at  the  time  I  knew  him  he  #as  i 
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mg  a  acantj  rabflittenoe  by  puntiaff  fruit-piece^  whioli  he  was  dad  to 
diipose  of  at  any  price.  1  nerer  heard  a  murmur  or  a  haruword 
ewape  Olirer's  lipe^ — ^whidi  is  the  more  commendable,  at  artists  are  by 
no  means  remarluble  fc»  sudi  forbearance,  but  usually  "  rate  at  Lady 
Fortune  in  good  set  terms/'  and  abuse  their  contemporaries.  The 
Academy  Tery  properly  took  Oliver's  case  into  consideration.  They 
made  him  librarian,  if  I  mistake  not. 

Prne,  the  author  of ''  Wine  and  Walnuts,"  was  also  a  frequent  guest 
at  looter's.  A  remarkably  pleasant,  entertaining,  cmnpanion  was 
Pyne,  particularly  for  the  small  hours.  Like  Pelham's  Guloseton, 
"  the  tip  of  his  nasal  organ  was  of  a  more  ruby  tinse"  than  the  rest  of 
his  countenance.  Nor  did  he  belie  this  sign  or  good  fellowship,  for  he 
was  an  excellent  tr^icher-man,  liked  his  wine,  and  overflowed  with 
anecdote,  which  he  told  well ;  though,  like  most  good  causeurs,  he 
was  rather  apt  to  engross  a  lion's  sluu'e  in  the  conversation.  '*  Wine 
and  Walnuts,"  is,  in  sB  reipects,  a  remarkable  work.  So  perfect  is  the 
mraisemblaHce  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  fiction,  (^  that  the 
author  had  not  access  to  authentic  documents  from  whidi  he  derived 
his  maUrieL  But  Pyne  assured  me  this  was  not  the  case.  He  as- 
anred  me  the  volumes  were  purely  imaginative^ — that  he  had  merely 
appropriated  the  characters,  and  placed  them  in  such  situations  as  he 
conceived  might  make  them  most  amusing— and  most  amuring  they 
certainly  are.  Pyne  was  also  an  excellent  artist ;  his  landscapes  in 
water  colours  were  in  great  request.  Ward,  Papworth,  Lugar,  Con- 
stable, Robertson,  Oakley,  Cruickshanks,  Lough,  with  one  or  two  others, 
made  up  our  microcosm.  Jackson,  too,  made  a  point  of  dining  with 
Peter  once  a  year  on  his  favourite  dish — a  bullock's  heart  dressed  hare 
Jashian, 

Peter  Coxe  had  a  strong  feeling  for  the  arts,  but  it  was  purely 
technical.  He  also  wrote  verses  with  great  facility.  His  "  Social 
Day"  is  an  agreeable  poem.  It  breathes  throughout  the  purest  philan« 
thropy,  and  is  admirably  illustrated.  The  paintings  from  which  the 
iUustrations  are  enmved,  were  presents  from  the  different  artists, 
among  whom  was  Wilkie.  Five  hundred  copies  of  this  eleffant  work 
perished  when  Moyes's  printing-office  was  burnt  down  ;  a  loss  which 
seriously  embarrassed  the  author,  who  was  uoable,  in  consequence  of 
this  accident,  to  take  up  his  note,  which  Sir  John  Soane  held  for  a 
considerable  sum.  This  preyed  a  good  deal  on  Peter  Coxe's  mind, 
which  Sir  John  no  sooner  heard,  than  he  sent  for  him  ;  and  after  ral- 
lying his  old  friend  for  suffering  such  a  trifle  to  discompose  him,  very 
han«omely  tossed  the  note  into  the  fire ;  resolved  that  that  element 
should  at  least  make  him  some  compensation  for  the  loss  it  had  occasion* 
ed  him.  Peter  Coxe,  also,  made  considerable  progress  in  adapting  pas- 
sages from  the  Eiad  to  the  heroes  of  Waterloo,  illustrated  by  copious 
notes,  containing  an  immense  mass  of  matter,  much  of  which  was  ori- 
ginal, and  had  been  collected  from  various  sources,  at  the  expense  of 
much  time  and  trouble  by  the  compiler.  This  idea,  promptly  acted  on, 
might  have  been  tamed  to  good  account.  But  alack !  Peter,  like 
most  autluMTs  who  enjoy  learned  leisure,  was  too  fond  of  reading  what 
he  had  written-— the  work  lingered — more  active  writers  forestalled 
him  in  the  market,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Peter,  however, 
never  abandoned  the  design  of  publishing  this  Anglo- Iliad ;  and  it  is 
certain  he  never  left  off  reading  it.  This  constituted,  in  fact,  his  rul- 
ing po^on.  Inde^,  it  would  l^  impossible  to  exaggerate  Peter  Coxe's 
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propensity  in  this  particolar.  Yon  couldn't  be  fire  minutes  in  bis 
company  before  out  came  the  black  book,  plethoric  with  his  Iliad,  and 
to  it  went,  frequently  without  the  least  preface  or  hint  of  his  inten- 
tion, to  the  extreme  astonishment  of  those  who  were  not  aware  of  his 
peculiarity,  who  couldn't  ccmceive  what  in  the  world  he  was  at,  and 
took  him  for  a  maniac.  Once  fairly  entered,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
his  auditors,  for  Peter  never  had !  His  wind  never  failed  him :  it  was 
impossible  to  speculate  on  his  stopping.  He  had  the  lungs  of  a  loco- 
motive, and  never  slackened  speed  for  want  of  fuel.  I  wmietimes 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  luring  others  into  the  vortex.  It  was 
high  fun  to  see  them  gradually  driven  to  the  extremity  of  their  com- 
plaisance, suppressing  their  yawns,  grunting  out  their  eulogiums, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  door,  and  escaping — when  they  could!  I 
once  played  Power  this  trick,  and  called  with  him  one  wet  morning  in 
Wilmot  Street,  in  the  hope  of  again  enjoying  his  agonies.  But  Tyrone 
was  too  wary.     He  was  not  to  be  caught  a  second  time. 

*'  If  it 's  the  same  to  you^  my  dear  C,"  said  he,  muffling  himself 
np  in  his  cloak,  ''  1 11  wait  for  you  here,  comfortaby  under  this  water- 
spout." 

One  day,  during  Robertson's  absence  **  i'  the  North,"  Peter  called  in 
Gerrard  Street. 

''  Where's  Mr.  Cruickshanks  ?"  inquired  Peter. 

'*  Up  stairs,  sir,"  said  the  old  woman  who  opened  the  door. 

"  Call  him  down." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Down  plumped  Peter,  out  came  the  black  book,  and  in  came  Cruick- 
shanks, then  a  pupil  of  Robertson's  and  recently  arrived  from  Scot- 
land. 

"  Call  Bob,"  said  Peter,  glancing  from  the  paper  he  was  reading. 

"Here!  Bob!" 

Up  ran  Bob,  boot  in  hand>  with  the  polishing  brush. 

"AU  here?"  said  Peter, 

"  Yes,  sir." 

''  Then  lock  the  street-door  and  brinir  in  the  key." 

"Sir!"  ^  ^ 

"  Do  as  I  bid  you !" 

The  woman  ooeyed,  wondering,  like  Cruickskanks  and  Bob,  what 
in  the  world  it  all  meant. 

'*  Have  you  done  it  ?"  said  Peter  sharply. 

"Yes,  sir.    Here 's  the  key  " 

"  Now,  sit  down  all  of  you,"  pursued  Peter,  with  a  flourish,  "  and 
I  '11  give  you  a  treat." 

Simple  souls !  they  thanked  him,  and  obeyed. 

"  Hope  it 's  lollipop,"  prayed  Bob,  as  he  rubbed  the  comer  of  his 
nose  with  the  polishing  brush. 

Poor  boy !  he  was  not  kept  in  suspense.  Peter  no  sooner  had  them 
at  a  dead  lock,  than  he  began — and  ended  when  he  had  read  them  all 
down! 

Poor  Peter !  Latterly  he  was  reduced  to  knock  wherever  he  saw 
a  house  to  let,  and  find  auditors  in  the  old  crones  who  guarded  the 
premises. 
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BT   MB8.  BOMBB. 

WITH    AN    ILLU8TRATI0N    BY  JOHN    LBBCH. 

«<  Come^  draw  this  curtain,  and  let  '•  tee  your  picture.** 

TroUut  and  Cressida. 

Iloi«LANi>,  which  in  point  of  gcenery  is  the  least  picturesque 
country  in  the  world  to  travel  through,  offers,  as  a  set-off  to  the  ab- 
sence of  natural  beauties^  some  of  the  roost  picturesque  interiors  of 
houses  that  the  lovers  of  rococo  and  tnoyen  age  art  could  desire  to 
behold.  Not  to  mention  the  famous  village  of  Brok>  whose  inhabi- 
tants  may  be  termed  the  Chinese  of  Europe^  where  innovation  has 
never  been  allowed  to  set  its  foot^  and  where  from  century  to  cen- 
tury nothing  changes  save  the  new  generation  which  succeeds  to 
the  old,  there  are  Delft^  and  Leyden,  and  Haarlem,  and  a  few 
other  unsophisticated  Dutch  towns,  in  some  of  the  out-of-the- 
way  nooks  of  which  exist  quaint-looking  antiquated  mansions, 
which  are  venerable  Dutch  pictures  without — valuable  museums 
within, — where  fashion  and  nrivolitv  have  not  yet  penetrated,  and 
where  the  perfect  keeping  of  the  whole  transports  the  beholder  in 
imagination  three  centuries  back.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  ob- 
tain the  enirie  into  one  of  these  old-world  habitations  in  our  passage 
through  Haarlem.  We  had  been  furnished  by  our  banker  at  Rot- 
terdam with  an  introduction  to  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  the  former 
place;  and  upon  presenting  our  credentials,  we  were  invited  to 
dine  with  him  upon  the  foUowing  day  at  the  patriarchal  hour  of 
two. 

The  house  of  onr  hospitable  entertainer  offered  in  its  interior 
arrangements  one  of  those  rich  treats  which  picture-fanciers  and 
curiosity-mongers  so  eminently  enjoy;  it  would  have  furnished 
forth  two  or  three  of  the  most  luxurious  bric'd-brac  shops  in  L(Hidon 
or  Paris.  That  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  interesting  in  our  eyes 
was  the  owner's  assurance  that  every  object  we  beheld  (with  one 
solitary  exception,  which  will  hereafter  be  specified)  had  devolved 
to  him  by  descent,— all  were  family  relics  -nothing  had  been  ga- 
thered up  at  sales  or  curiosity  shops  to  complete  the  perfect  keepmg 
of  the  antiquated  display ;  and  in  corroborotion  of  nis  remark,  he 
pointed  out  to  us  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  family  and  the  cyphers 
of  various  of  its  representatives  carv^  in  the  massive  oak  and  ebony 
bahuts,  surmounting  the  high-backed  chairs,  entwined  with  the 
quaint  devices  of  the  tapestry  and  stamped  leiO^er  hangings,  or  cut 
into  the  antique  flagons,  goblets,  and  dnnking-glasses  that  filled  the 
comer  cupboards  of  the  principal  sitting-room. 

The  pictures  were  not  numerous — chiefiy  portraits,  but  each  sepa- 
rate one  a  gem  of  art,  and  presenting  collectively  a  series  of  the 
greatest  names  of  the  Dutdi  school,  from  Van  Eyck,  the  inventor 
of  oil  painting  in  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
Van  der  Heist,  who  flourished  two  hundred  years  later.  But  amidst 
the  array  of  unmeaning  faces  to  which  the  eenius  of  Holbein,  and 
Gerard  Dow,  and  Van  Dvck,  and  Miereveld,  &c.  &c.  had  imparted 
a  redeeming  grace,  one  picture  arrested  our  attention,  from  the  sin- 
gularity oS  the  subject  it  represented,  and  the  contrast  it  offered 
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both  in  style  and  colouring  to  the  rest  of  the  collection^  being  the 
only  specimen  of  Itolian  art  to  be  foand  diere.  It  bore  unquestion- 
able  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  Venetian  school,  possessing  all  the 
brilliant  colouring,  the  gorgeous  warmth,  and  life-like  freedom  of 
Titian's  or  Giorgione's  manner,  and,  as  its  possessor  assured  us,  was 
attributed  to  the  great  Titian  himself.  It  was  placed  upon  an  easel 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  was  furnished  on  both  sides  with 
ebony  doors  like  a  cabinet.  The  side,  which  was  open  when  we  were 
attracted  towards  it,  irepresented  tlie  interior  of  a  chamber,  m  which 
were  placed  two  figures/-^-*  man  dressed  ia  the  Spaoish  coatmne  of 
the  time  of  Philip  &e  Second,  supporting  upon  his  left  arm  the  faint- 
ing form  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  while  with  hk  right 
hand  he  points  to  the  open  door  of  a  doset,  within  which  is  aus- 
pended  a  hunuin  skeleton.  An  expression  of  cold  calculating  cruelty 
characterized  the  countenance  or  the  man,  whose  eyea  appear  to 
flash  with  triumphant  vengeance  as  they  fix  themaehres  upon  thoae 
of  his  horror-stricken  companion ;  while  the  fSsce  of  the  woman  ex- 
hibits traces  of  Agony  and  dismay  in  the  midst  of  the  hdplsss  inseo- 
sibility  that  is  fast  pervading  it. 

"  Can  this  be  a  family  relic  too?  or  was  it  merely -die  distempered 
fancy  of  the  artist  that  conjured  up  so  sirange  a  subject?  or  does  it 
represent  some  historical  Ikct,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  remained 
in  ignorance?''  were  the  cogitations  that  silently  passed  through 
our  mind  as  we  stood  before  the  picture  examining  its  detafls.  Chir 
host  appeared  intuitively  to  read  our  thoughts ;  for,  laying  hia  hand 
upon  It,  he  said : 

*'  That  picture  records  a  dark  passa^  in  the  Hfe  «f  the  celebrated 
Andrea  Vesale,  who  was  Connected  with  my  ances^s  by  marriage, 
his  wife  having  been  of  the  same  blood  with  myself.  Hete  is  her 
portrait." 

And  leading  us  to  the  odiei'  side  of  the  picture,  he  unclosed  the 
doors,  and  the  portrait  of  a  young  female  was  revealed  to  our  gaze, 
vidently  painted  by  the  same  bimd  that  had  executed  the  atrange 
subject  on  the  other  side.  The  countenance  bore  as  strong  a  resem^ 
blance  to  the  fainiing  Woman  there  deKneated  as  it  is  x>OM]ble  for  « 
face  in  repose  to  do  with  one  disordered  by  violent  emotioB.  There 
were  the  same  delicate  features,  the  same  toansparently  fSdr  com- 

{ilexion  of  bludi  roses  and  lilies  intermin^ed,  the  same  light  golden 
ocks  and  clear  blue  eyes,  the  same  blond  eyebrows  and  white  fore- 
head laced  with  azure  veins ;  fair  idmost  to  a  fkult,  »weet  almost  to 
insipidity,  yet  lovely  to  look  upon  from  the  expression  of  ionooence 
and  peace  that  breathed  in  every  line  of  the  soft  and  nasdonlefts  as- 
pect. The  coBtume  y^M^  almost  pagan  In  its  careless  lightness,  con- 
sisting of  those 'floating  draperies  which  leave  expodcfd  in  the  most 
becoming  manner  the  symmeti^y  of  throat,  boiBOm,  and  arms,  and 
may  with  equal  propHelAr  be  bestowed  upon  goddess,  saint,  or  mar- 
tyr. It  would  appear  that*  the  flrir  original  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent  one  of  the  second  named  worthies,  as  in  one  comer  of  the 
painting  were  inscribed  the  words,  «  Sancta  Isabella,  ora  pro  nobis," 
and  beneath  them  the  date  of  1565. 

"  It  is  odd  enough,"  remarked  the  master  of  the  house,  ''that 
although  that  frame,  such  as  you  see  it,  contains  a  family  portrait 
and  a  family  record,  yet  nevertheless  it  forms  an  exception  to  the 
remainder  of  my  collection,  (which  I  have  already  told  you  has  for 
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several  generaticmt  descended  from  fiUher  to  ion»)  inesnnicfa  am  tbat 
it  fell  into  my  father*8  pmaesnon  by  mere  chance,  hAving  been 
picked  up  by  him  a  great  vaanj  yearg  ago  at  a  broker's  nop  in 
Bmssels  fot  a  mere  nothing.  The  pecmlbrity  of  the  subject  first 
attracted  him>  and  throagh  the  dirt  and  smoke  with  which  ^e  pio^ 
tore  was  defaced  he  was  enabled  to  trace  such  a  resemblance  be* 
tween  the  Sancta  IsabelUi  and  an  original  portrait  in  his  possessaoo 
as  induced  him  to  purdiase  it.  He  felt  persuaded  that  both  must 
have  been  painted  from  the  same  model,  and  other  drcamstances, 
which  I  shaQ  hereafter  explain,  led  hiso  to  bdieve  that  that  mode) 
had  come  of  the  same  race  with  himself.  And  now  I  wiU  shew  yoa 
the  original  portrait.    It  is  the  gem  of  my  collection." 

And  moving  onward,  he  pomted  to  an  antiquated  black  frame 
containing  an  exquisitely  finished  picture  of  a  young  woman,  paint* 
ed  in  that  peculiar  style,  finely  touched  as  a  miniature,  wldch  has 
so  dosely  assimilatea  a  very  few  of  the  portraits  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  with  the  happiest  efforts  of  Holbein  as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  controversy  to  which  master  the  cke/^auvre  might  be 
attributed.*  The  likeness  to  the  fair  Saint  was  so  striking  as  not  to 
be  mistaken,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  costume  and  the 
prim  and  demure  air  which  characterize  ^e  formal  and  unbecom* 
mgly-dressed  portraits  of  Holbein's  school ;  but  if  any  doubt  re- 
mained on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  must  have  vanished  before  the  name  of  Isabella  inserted  in 
old  German  text  upon  a  little  scroll  in  one  comer:  '< Isabella  Van 
Steenwiyk,  1540." 

*'  I  told  you,"  resumed  our  host,  "  that  the  double  picture  was 
bought  by  my  father  at  ii/ripier's  shop  in  Brussels,  and  that  it  came 
into  his  hands  in  a  lamentably  degraded  condition ;  but  as  his  prac- 
tised eve  had  immediately  discovered  its  value,  his  first  care  was  to 
place  It  in  a  picture-cleaner's  hands,  to  have  it  properly  restored  ; 
and  to  that  effect  he  himself  removed  the  two  pamtings  from  their 
frame  (the  same  in  which  vou  now  see  them).  In  doing  this  he 
discovered  a  large  sheet  of  vellum,  closely  written  over  m  Latin, 
inserted  between  the  two  boards,  the  contents  of  which  threw  a 
strange  light  upon  the  pictures  and  personages  they  represented. 
So  interesting  old  that  document  appear  in  my  frither's  estimation, 
that  he  made  the  most  indefatigable  researches  to  discover  by  what 
means  the  picture  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  broker  woo  had 
sold  it  to  mm.  All  that  he  could  ever  ascertain,  however,  was,  that 
at  the  period  of  the  suppression  of  all  monastic  orders  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  the  Second,  throughout  his  dominions,  a  quantity  of 
pictures  and  other  property,  belonging  to  various  convents  in  the 
Low  Countries,  had  been  sold,  and  that  the  painting  in  question  had 
been  bought,  together  with  other  lumber,  from  a  monastery  of 
Dominican  fathers  in  Brussels.  My  father  caused  the  Latin  manu- 
script to  be  carefully  translated,  and,  if  you  have  any  curiositv  to 
know  its  contents,  I  will  shew  you  a  French  copy  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  original  document  its^f." 

After  dinner  the  curious  old  parchment  and  its  translation  were 
produced ;  and  while  the  gentlemen  retired  to  a  smokin^-pavilion 
at  the  extremity  of  the  garden  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  agars  and 

*  One  of  these  disputed  pictures  is  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  the  celebrated  por- 
trait  of  Duke  Sforu  of  Milan. 
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•chiedam,  we  seated  oarteWes  opposite  to  the  picture  already  de- 
scribed^  and  eagerl  j  perused  the  manuscript  account  of  it  which  bad 
been  entrusted  to  us^  pausing,  however,  occasionally,  to  raise  our 
eyes  to  the  painting,  and  compare  the  lineaments  Uiere  nortrayed 
with  the  written  sentences  which  were  revealing  to  us  tne  minds 
and  characters  of  the  personages  it  represented,  as  distinctly  as  the 
canvas  did  their  features.     The  manuscript  ran  as  follows : — 

'*  The  name  and  fame  of  Andrea  Vesale  will  descend  to  the  latest 
posterity,  despite  the  successful  intrigues  that  deprived  the  world  of 
bis  talents  while  yet  in  the  meridian  of  life.  When  the  names  of 
his  persecutors  have  been  long  consigned  to  oblivion,  his  will  sur* 
vive  in  the  grateful  memory  of  future  generations  as  the  creator  of 
a  new  science,  the  benefactor  of  suffering  humanity,  the  man  who 
braved  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  bigotry,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  His  faults  will  then  be  forgotten  ;  —  his 
good  deeds  will  alone  be  remembered ;  —  for  the  failings  of  men  of 
genius  become  lost  in  the  blaze  of  light  which  their  great  achieve- 
ments shed  over  their  memory.  Yet  the  judgments  of  the  world, 
its  condemnation  and  applause,  are  equally  worthless,  vain  as  they 
are  shallow,  and  but  too  often  pronounced  in  that  spirit  of  mental 
shortsightedness  which  can  discern  nothing  beyond  the  surface. 
The  eye  of  an  all- seeing  Ood  penetrates  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  human  heart,  reads  the  diurk  secrets  that  lie  hidden  there  from 
mortal  ken,  weighs  and  measures  the  motives  and  acticms  of  men, 
and,  sooner  or  lider,  even  here,  metes  them  out  reward  or  punish- 
ment according  to  their  desert,  although  the  time  and  the  method  of 
the  infliction  may  have  no  perceptible  link  with  the  good  or  evil 
deeds  that  have  brought  upon  their  doers  recompense  or  retribution. 
And  the  most  hardened  sinner,  or  the  veriest  hvpocrite,  while  writh- 
ing under  the  crushing  force  of  one  of  these  Divine  visitations,  most 
acknowledge  to  himself:  *  Though  I  be  wrongfully  accused  in  this 
instance,  yet  have  1  merited  more  than  I  am  now  enduring,  by  the 
undetected  wickedness  of  my  past  life.  This  is  not  persecutum  — 
this  is  hut  Justice/' 

*'  Thus  has  it  been  with  Andrea  Vesale ;  and  those  who  may  at 
some  distant  period  discover  this  writing,  and  ponder  over  its  con- 
tents, will  feel  the  force  of  the  foregoing  observations.  May  the 
punishment  which  has  overtaken  Andrea  Vesale  in  this  world  for  a 
deed  of  which  he  was  guiltless,  be  accepted  as  an  expiation,  in  part, 
of  a  far  more  terrible  crime, — one  which  even  the  vigilance  of  his 
enemies  never  suspected,  and  which  he  vainly  hoped  had  in  like 
manner  escaped  the  visitation  of  a  higher  Power,  until  retribution 
fell  upon  him  in  another  form,  and  forced  him  to  feel  that  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Almighty  is  not  to  be  eluded.    So  be  it. 

*'  Andrea  Vesale  first  saw  the  light  in  the  city  of  Brussels  a j>. 
1514.  His  father  was  an  apothecary,  attached  to  the  personal 
service  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  aunt  of  the  £mperor  Charles  the 
Fiflh,  and  Ooverness  of  the  Low  Countries.  Providence  conferred 
upon  him  the  double  advantage  of  being  a  native  of  the  land  which 
divides  with  Italy  the  glory  of  being  the  richest  and  the  most 
enlightened  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  of  coming  into  the 
world  at  a  period  when  a  general  and  health  v  ferment  in  the  minds 
of  men  had  in  a  great  measure  tended  to  break  through  and  disperse 
the  stagnant  scum  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  had  hitherto 
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obscared  tbem.  Already  had  this  irrepresiible  moyement  led  to 
results  the  most  glorious,  and  the  several  discoveries  of  gunpowder, 
of  printing,  and  the  still  more  important  one  of  the  New  World,  in 
opening  a  boundless  field  for  the  energies  of  mankind,  had  given  a 
new  and  ennobling  direction  to  their  destinies.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  Vesale  was  bom  naturally  influenced  his  character 
and  pursuits,  and  tended  to  develope  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius. 
In  an  age  when  discovery  had  become  the  ruling  passion  of  men's 
minds,  nothing  of  minor  importance  appeared  worthy  of  exciting 
Vesale's  energies ;  and  in  the  aim  and  attainment  of  his  noble  ambi- 
tion^ difficulties,  dangers,  and  obstacles  that  would  have  daunted 
and  discouraged  one  less  determined,  served  only  to  lend  new 
strength  to  his  efforts  to  advance  himself  in  the  career  he  had 
chosen. 

**  His  parents  had  educated  him  for  the  medical  profession ;  his 
own  peculiar  genius  directed  him  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  which  he 
pursued  with  an  ardour  that  led  to  the  most  successful  results.  Up 
to  the  period  when  Vesale  first  rendered  himself  conspicuous,  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  was  so  imperfectly  understood,  as 
scarcely  to  merit  that  the  term  of  *  science '  should  be  applied  to  the 
dim  and  confused  ideas  entertained  of  it.  The  prejudices  which  had 
led  the  ancients  to  consider  the  contact,  or  even  the  aspect,  of  a  dead 
bodv  a  pollution,  only  to  be  effaced  by  numerous  ablutions  and 
expiatory  ceremonies,  and  which  in  the  middle  a^  had  caused  the 
dissection  of  a  creature  made  after  GotTs  image  to  be  classed  amongst 
those  sacrilegious  acts  that  merited  no  less  a  punishment  than  death, 
had  survived  the  barbarism  of  the  remote  periods  in  which  they  had 
originated ;  and  so  recently  as  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  (1600),  the  professors  of  chirurgery  throughout  Europe  had 
contented  themselves  with  anatomizing  swine,  monkeys,  and  other 
animals,  which  are  reputed  to  bear  some  organic  resemblance  to  the 
human  species.  Vesale  was  the  first  to  breSk  through  the  trammels 
with  which  ignorance  and  bigotry  had  crippled  the  march  of  science. 
Surmounting,  with  admirable  courage  and  constancy,  the  disgust, 
the  terror,  and  even  the  peril,  inseparable  from  the  description  of 
labour  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  he  was  to  be  seen  passing 
whole  days  and  nights  in  the  cemeteries,  surrounded  by  the  fester- 
ing remnants  of  mortality,  or  hovering  about  the  gibbets,  and  dis- 
puting with  the  vulture  for  its  prey,  in  order  to  compose  a  perfect 
skeleton  from  the  remains  of  executed  criminals,  len  there  to  be 
devoured  by  the  carrion  bird. 

"  He  successively  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Louvain  and  Paris, 
and  then  went  on  to  Italy,  where  the  fame  of  his  genius  had  pre- 
ceded him,  so  that,  on  his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  was  invited  by 
its  various  governments  to  teach  anatomy  publicly  in  the  medical 
schools  of  Favia,  Bologna,  and  Pisa.  It  was  on  his  return  from 
Italy  that  he  sojourned  at  Basle,  where  he  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  great  work  upon  anatomy,  embellisned  with  plates,  executed 
for  it  by  his  illustrious  friend,  Titian  of  Venice ;  and  it  was  at  Basle, 
at  the  house  of  Hans  Holbein,  the  painter,  that  Vesale  first  beheld 
Isabella  Van  Steenwyk,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Haarlem, 
who  was  destined  to  exercise  some  influence  over  his  future  life. 

**  Vesale  was  then  scarcely  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  already 
he  had  attained  the  summit  of  ms  well-directed  ambition.    His 
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Bune  had  become  fknioas  tfaroagfaont  Europe;  whererer  be  •o-' 
joumed,  pupils  flocked  from  all  directions  to  stodj  under  him.  He 
enjoyed  me  coantenance  and  fHendMiip  of  the  celebrated  men  of  the 
daj.  Erasmus^  Mehmcthon,  Veltwyck,  Verasio^  Holbein^  and  Ti- 
tian were  proud  to  be  numbered  among  his  fHends.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  work  upon  anatomy  had  put  the  finishing  toudi  to  hia 
renown ;  for  the  first  time  since  the  art  of  surgery  had  been  prac- 
tised, the  human  organs  were  correctly  described  and  represented  r 
—to  adopt  an  eloquent  expression  of  one  of  his  biographers,  Vesale 
'had  discovered  a  new  fpor/cf/'  — he  had  shed  light  and  certainty 
upon  those  unknown  regions  of  science,  where  all  had  been  pre- 
viously darkness  and  doubt.  One  circumstance  alone  was  wanting 
to  make  up  the  sum  of  his  worldly  honours,  and  it  came  to  kim  un- 
solicited and  unsought  for,  as  though  fortune  had  resolved  upon 
satiating  him  wiUi  prosperi^.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  in- 
formed by  public  rumour  of  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  young 
professor,  and  desirous  of  fixing  him  at  his  court,  bestowed  u|)on 
Vesale  the  important  diarge  of  his  first  physician, — a  nomination 
which  placed  him  in  conmential  attenduice  upon  the  sovereign's 
person. 

''It  was  in  the  very  moment  when  these  honours  were  so  fast 
accumulating  upon  Vesale's  head,  as  to  take  from  him  the  possibility 
of  forming  anoUier  wish  on  the  score  of  ambition,  tiiat  for  the  first 
time  a  softer  sentiment  asserted  its  sway  orer  him,  and  forced  him 
to  feel  that  the  heart  has  its  cravings  also.  Hitherto  study  and  re- 
search had  been  his  absorbing  passion,  Science  the  only  bride  he 
had  yearned  to  possess ;  and  so  fully  had  the  pursuit  of  her  engrossed 
his  energies,  as  to  leave  him  not  a  thought  for  other  loves.  At  the 
moment  when  that  pursuit  had  been  attained,  Vesale  first  beheld 
Isabella  Van  Steenwyk,  and  a  vision  of  happiness,  which  he  had 
never  before  dreamed  of,  dawned  upon  him  nom  her  cahn  blue  eyes. 
The  family  of  Van  Steenwyk  vras  a  wealthy  and  honourable  one, 
far  superior  to  that  of  Vesale  in  birth  and  fortune;  but  the  ^stin- 
ffuished  position  which  the  latter  had  acquired  for  himself  entitied 
him  to  aspire  to  an  alliance  even  more  exalted.  He  made  his  pro- 
posals  to  Cornelius  Van  Steenwyk  for  the  hand  of  his  fair  daughter, 
and  obtained  it.  The  son  of  the  Princess  Margaret's  apothecary 
would  have  been  rejected  by  the  rich  Haarlem  burgher ;  the  Em- 
peror^s  first  physician  was  accepted  by  him  as  the  most  eligible  of 
sons-in-law.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  and  Vesale,  accompanied  by  his  young  bride,  set  off  for 
Seville,  where  Charles  the  Fifth  then  held  his  court 

''Vesale  was  a  man  of  ^eat  determination  of  character,  of  strong 
feelings  and  violent  passions,  capable  of  the  extremes  of  love  and 
hatred,  of  the  most  unlimited  devotion  and  the  most  relentiess  ran- 
cour. He  would  have  faced  any  danger  to  have  served  a  friend, 
and  would  have  doomed  himself  to  eternal  perdition  to  have  avenged 
himself  upon  an  enemy  ;  but  he  was  ignorant  of  all  those  nicer  in- 
termediate shades  of  sentiment  which  soften  and  humanize  the  cha- 
racter, rendering  it  at  once  more  lovely  and  more  loving,  more  dis- 
criminating and  more  indulgent ;  and  he  scorned,  as  effeminate  and 
unworthy  of  him,  the  gallantries  and  graceful  attentions  which 
youthful  wives  look  upon  as  their  prerogative,  and  which,  although 
but  too  often  merely  the  semblance  of  love,  are  often,  too,  more 
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efieotoal  in  winniiig  woman's  eonfidence  and  tend«riieis  than  knre 
itself. 

''  No  two  natures  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  those  of  Vesale 
and  his  wife ;  she  was  gentle^  calm^  and  undemonstratiYe^  not  to  be 
roused  into  any  violent  evidence  of  love  or  anger,  and  so  even-tem- 
pered as  to  be  pronounced  by  many  apathetic.  Her  fidr  and  serene 
countenance  was  the  mirror  of  a  soul  as  serene,  yet  was  she  capable 
of  great  depth  of  feding,  although  her  natural  timidity  prevented 
the  sil^it  workings  of  her  heart  from  appearing  on  the  surface. 
She  loved  her  husband  truly,  but  thffl'e  was  so  much  of  awe  min- 

fled  with  her  affection,  as  to  throw  an  appearance  of  restraint  over 
ler  demeanour  towards  him,  even  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life. 
The  very  nature  of  his  profesoon  and  occupations  was  calculated  to 
increase  that  awe,  and  even  to  create  some  degree  of  repugnance  in 
a  shrinking  mind,  which  nothing  but  strong  affection  could  over- 
come. Isabella's  nature  was  <»ie  that  requiiid  skilful  drawing  out 
and  tender  fostering ;  Vesale  unfortunately  understood  nothing  of 
that  sort;  he  mistow  her  timidity  for  coldness,  and  resented  it  ac- 
cxnrdingly :  this  led  to  estrangement  on  her  part,  which  he  attributed 
to  dislike,  and  jealous  distrust  at  last  took  possession  of  his  souL 

*'  Amidst  the  gallantries  of  Seville — ^where  for  a  woman  to  be 
yonng  and  attractive,  was  to  command  the  attentions  and  authorise 
the  devotion  of  the  other  sex — ^it  was  no  diflBcult  task  to  arouse  the 
sosoeptibiHties  of  a  suspicious  husband*  Vesale's  talents  and  posi- 
tion in  the  £mperor*s  household  had  brought  him  into  contact  with 
jdl  the  men  of  (earning  and  sdenoe  about  we  court ;  the  &me  of  his 
wife's  beautv  soon  conferred  upon  him  another  sort  of  distinction ; 
and  alAoutf  n  at  first,  in  accordance  with  the  housewifely  habits  of  her 
country,  she  rarely  shew^  hersdf  in  public  except  to  go  to  mass, 
enough  was  seen  of  her  on  those  occasions  to  render  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  husband  of  one  so  fair  the  object  of  many  a  gay 
courtier*s  ambition.  Vesale's  house  became  the  resort  of  all  that 
was  noble  and  gallant  in  Seville,  and  he  for  a  time  very  seriously 
believed  that  his  own  scientific  conversation  was  the  attraction  that 
drew  them  thither.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  at  first  the  young  wife 
shewed  her  usual  calm  indifference  to  the  brilliant  society  by  which 
she  was  surrounded,  and  to  the  admiration  and  adulation  that  fol- 
lowed her  wherever  she  was  seen:  but  at  last  something  in  her 
countaumce  and  manner  whenever  one  particular  perscm  appeared, 
or  that  even  his  name  was  mentioned  in  her  presence,  betrayed  that 
there  did  exist  a  being  who  had  discovered  the  secret  of  causing  the 
blood  to  flow  more  tumultuously  through  her  veins. 

**  That  person  was  Don  Alvar  de  Solis ;  and  as  he  was  young, 
handsome,  gav,  and  insinuating,  and  reputed  to  be  at  once  the  most 
soccessfnl  imd  the  most  inccmstant  gallant  in  Seville,  the  suspicions 
ai  Vesale  were  painfully  aroused.  He  took  silent  note  of  tne  un- 
usual emotions  that  agitated  IsabeUa  whenever  that  nobleman  was 
in  her  presence,  and  the  vain  attempt  she  ever  made  to  rqpress 
them ;  but  he  forbore  any  remark  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  con- 
tained himself  so  far  as  to  prevent  her  perceiving  that  he  was  on  the 
watch.  The  general  conduct  of  Dcm  Alvar  was  more  calculated  to 
bafilAe  suspicion ;  it  was  marked  by  the  ease  and  fireedom  of  nerfect 
indifference  ;  and  of  all  the  men  frequenting  Vesale's  house  he  was 
the  one  who  apparently  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  nastress  of  it. 
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This  would  have  misled  the  vigilant  husband,  had  he  not  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  his  back  was  turned  towards  Don  Alvar,  perceived 
him,  in  an  opposite  mirror,  fix  his  kindling  eyes  upon  Isabella  with 
an  expression  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  while  she  with  downcast  looks, 
yet  apparently  conscious  of  the  ardent  gaze  bent  upon  her,  grew  red 
and  pale  by  turns,  and  then,  as  though  unable  to  surmount  her 
agitation,  and  fearful  of  betraying  it,  rose  and  left  the  room. 

*'  Shortly  after  this,  Vesale  received  a  letter  in  an  unknown  hand- 
writing, and  bearing  no  signature ;  it  contained  only  these  words, 
but  they  were  sufficient  to  raise  a  whirlwind  in  his  mind : 

'<  <  Look  to  your  wife  and  Don  Alvar  de  Solis,  and  be  not  de- 
ceived  by  appearances.  They  only  wait  a  fitting  opp<nrtunity  to 
dishonour  you.  Even  now  he  carries  about  the  glove  she  dropped 
for  him  at  mass.' 

"  Vesale  shut  himself  up  to  ponder  over  the  most  effectual  mode  <^ 
avenging  himself,  nor  paused  to  consider  whether  the  impending* 
blow  to  his  honour  might  not  be  averted  by  judicious  means  ;  with 
him  the  intention  of  injury  and  the  commission  of  it  were  the  same 
thing, — there  was  no  more  mercy  in  his  heart  for  those  who  aimed 
at  his  dishonour,  than  for  those  who  had  already  compassed  it.  IIis 
wife  and  her  paramour  were  guilty  in  thought — he  would  deal  with 
them  as  though  they  had  been  so  in  deed ;  besides,  who  might  say 
that  they  were  not  so  already  ? 

"  His  resolution  was  promptly  taken.  He  had  established  schools 
of  anatomy  at  San  Lucar  and  Cordova ;  he  obtained  the  Emperor's 
permission  to  visit  them,  and  quitted  Seville  ostensibly  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  he  went  no  further  than  Carmona  (a  few  leagues  distant), 
and  returning  secretly  from  thence  during  the  night,  he  concealed 
himself  in  a  tenement  belonging  to  him  at  some  distance  from  his 
abode  in  the  Alcazar,  and  which  was  devoted  to  the  double  purpose 
of  a  laboratory  and  a  dissecting-room.  He  had  taken  no  person 
into  his  confidence, — ^he  was  alone  with  his  vengeance,  and  he  lis- 
tened only  to  its  counsels.  At  dusk,  on  the  following  evening,  he 
issued  forth,  muffled  to  the  eyes  in  a  woman's  mantle  and  hood, 
and  left  a  letter  at  Don  Alvar  s  habitation.  That  letter  contained 
an  embroidered  glove  belonging  to  Isabella,  and  these  words : 

" '  I  have  obtained  the  key  of  Vesale's  laboratory  during  his  ab- 
sence. Be  at  the  gate  of  it  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  you  will 
be  admitted  on  pronouncing  the  name  of  Isabella.  To  bring  you 
here  would  be  to  betray  us  both  to  the  servants.  Silence  and  dis- 
cretion. Remember,  that  my  honour  and  my  life  are  in  in  your 
hands.' 

'*  The  assignation  was  punctually  kept  by  Don  Alvar  de  Solis ; 
at  half  an  hour  past  midnight  he  left  his  house  alone,  but  he  never 
returned  to  it.  Whither  he  had  gone  none  could  say,  nor  could  any 
trace  of  him  ever  be  discovered.  It  was  supposed  that  he  must 
have  missed  his  footing,  and  fallen  into  the  Guadalquiver,  near  to 
which  his  abode  was  situated,  and  that  his  body  had  been  swept 
away  by  its  waves  into  the  ocean  ;  but  whatever  had  been  his  fate, 
it  remained  a  mystery  for  the  people  of  Seville. 

"  Such  an  occurrence  was  calculated  to  produce  a  great  sensation 
in  the  place  where  it  happened ;  and  when  Vesale  returned  home 
three  weeks  afterwards,  the  disappearance  of  Don  Alvar  de  Solis 
was  still  the  theme  of  every  tongue.    Vesale  had  been  recalled  to 
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Seville  by  the  illness  of  his  wife^  and  he  found  her  struggling  with 
intermittent  fever,  reduced  and  changed  in  appearance,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  placid  nature  stifling  all  complaint,  although  un- 
able to  surmount  the  languor  of  spiriU  incidental  to  the  maladv 
that  was  preying  upon  her.  Her  illness  and  depression  were  attri- 
buted by  Vesale  to  grief  for  the  mysterious  absence  of  Don  Alvar, 
and  that  conviction  took  from  him  all  pity  for  her  sufferings :  yet 
he  did  not  allow  his  feelings  to  betray  him,  and  Isabella  had  no  sus- 
picion that  anything  extraordinary  was  passing  in  her  husband's 
mind.  The  first  ^reetines  over,  no  conversation  passed  between 
them,  save  that  which  had  reference  to  her  indisposition,  and  when 
Vesale  had  prescribed  some  remedies  for  his  wife  to  take,  he  left 
her  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor,  saying  that  he  would  return  for  the 
evening  repast ;  and  she  did  not  see  mm  aeain  untU  nightfall. 

"  It  chanced  to  be  the  festival  of  Santa  Isabella,  and  to  do  honour 
to  her  patron  Saint,  as  well  as  to  celebrate  the  return  of  her  hus- 
band, Isabella  put  on  her  wedd ins-dress,  and  seating  herself  by  an 
open  casement  that  overlooked  the  Alcazar  gardens,  she  watched 
for  his  coming.    But  while  her  eyes  were  vainly  fixed  upon  the 

Eath  by  which  she  expected  him  to  appear,  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
er  shoulder,  and  turning  round  she  beheld  Vesale  standing  by  ner 
side. 

'' '  I  have  ordered  the  supper  to  be  laid  in  my  study,'  said  he,  and 
taking  her  hand  he  led  her  away  to  the  room  in  question,  dismissed 
the  attendant,  and  closed  the  door. 

''  There  were  lights  and  flowers  in  {>rofusion,  and  a  table  spread 
with  delicate  viands,  and  silver  bowls  piled  up  with  fruit,  and  crys- 
tal beakers  filled  with  sparkling  wines,  and  everything  wore  a  fes- 
tive air,  yet  the  repast  was  cheerless ;  for  although  Isabella  exerted 
herself  to  be  gay,  the  silence  and  preoccupation  of  her  husband 
soon  scared  away  her  timid  spirits.  Perceiving  that  she  tasted  of 
nothing,  Vesale  poured  a  few  drops  from  a  vial  of  elixir  into  a 
cup  of  Malaga  wine,  and  presenting  it  to  her,  'Drink  this,'  he 
said,  'it  is  a  sovereign  cure  for  the  complaint  you  are  suffering 
from.' 

'' '  Pledge  me  in  the  draught,'  she  replied,  filling  up  a  i^oblet 
from  the  same  flask  of  Malaga,  and  handing  it  to  him,  '  and  it  will 
bring  quicker  healing  to  me.  Let  us  drink  to  our  absent  friends, 
Andrea.'  Vesale  accepted  the  offering,  and  they  emptied  their  gob- 
lets together. 

'' '  Talking  o£  absent  friends,'  said  he,  suddenly  fixing  his  c^es 
upon  her,  '  you  have  not  yet  spoken  to  me  of  Don  Alvar  de  Soils : 
are  all  hopes  o£  hearing  of  him  relinquished  ?' 

**  Isabella  started  and  blushed ;  the  mere  mention  of  that  name 
had  ever  been  sufficient  to  disturb  her  serenity,  '  Nothing  is  known 
of  him,'  she  stammered—'  a  strange  mystery  envelopes  his  disap- 
pearance.' 

"  '  What  if  I  should  be  able  to  clear  it  up,'  returned  her  husband, 
'  and  tell  you  wherefore  he  has  disappeared  and  whither  he  has  gone  ?' 
and  before  Isabella  could  command  herself  sufficiently  to  reply  to 
this  astounding  declaration,  Vesale  continued,  '  Don  Alvar  de  Soils 
was  a  braggart  and  a  libertine;  he  boasted  that  no  woman  ever  re- 
sisted his  seductions— that  no  husband  ever  suspected  the  injury  he 
was  preparing  for  him ;  and  he  had  met  with  fools  and  wantons 
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enough  to  jiMtifr  the  Mtertlon.    But  at  last  hit  dishonounble  pro- 
jects were  aeen  tnrough, — at  last  he  encountered  one  who  could  dia- 
aemble  as  well  as  himselfl    He  had  condescended  to  become  the 
fHend  of  a  man  his  inferior  in  birth  and  rank,  in  order  that  he 
might  rob  him  of  his  wife's  affections ;  the  hnslmnd  was  loaded  by 
him  with  demonstrations  of  friendship— to  the  wife  he  evinced  no- 
thing but  careless  indifference.     This  semblance  of  coldness  wasyor 
ike  nwrld  and  the  husband,  but  in  private  he  plied  the  lady  of  his 
love  with  passionate  declarations  and  burning  letters,  and  worked 
upon  her  soft  nature  until  she  reciprocated  his  passion,  and  could 
not  behold  him  without  betraying  Uie  guilty  emotions  of  her  heart. 
The  husband  was  obliged  to  absent  himself  from  Seville ;  bat  he 
knew  that  the  lovers  only  sighed  for  the  moment  when  his  presence 
would  cease  to  be  a  banrier  to  their  unrestricted  meetings,  and  he 
therefore  took  such  measures  as  would  effectually  prevent  their  pro- 
fiting by  his  alMence,    He  contrived  to  become  the  guardian  of  Lknti 
Alvar's  person.    But  on  his  return  home,  moved  l^  the  silent  sor- 
row of  nis  wife,  he  determined  to  procure  her  the  satisfiurtion  a£  a 
last  interview  with  her  lover. — He  brought  Don  Alvar  for  that  pur- 
pose secretly  to  the  house,  concealed  him  in  a  closet,  and  when  the 
lady  least  expected  such  a  surprise,  he  threw  open  the  door,  even  as 
I  now  do.' 

'*  And  graspinff  his  wifis  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  up  to  a  door  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  throwing  it  wide  open,  revealed  to 
her  view  a  human  skeleton  suspended  within,  holding  in  one  of  its 
bony  hands  one  of  her  own  embroidered  gloves. 

.'' '  Behold,'  he  continued,  pointing  to  Uie  ghastly  spectacle,  'the 
ffallant  and  beautiful  Don  Alvar  de  l^lis — ^the  object  of  your  guilty 
love !  Contemplate  him  well,  if  the  sight  can  render  your  last  mo- 
ments happier,  for  you  are  about  to  die  too ; — the  wine  I  have  just 
given  you  was  poisoned  1' 

''  Isabella's  conscious  feelinp  had  led  her  to  listen  to  the  first  part 
of  her  husband's  discourse  with  a  trembling  apprehension  that  took 
from  her  the  power  of  interrupting  him;  but  when  the  last  dreadful 
sentence,  and  its  still  more  dreadful  illustration,  burst  upon  her 
affrighted  senses,  she  became  paralyzed  with  excess  of  emotion ;  the 
scream  which  had  risen  to  her  throat  died  there  in  strangled  mur- 
murs, and  sinking  back,  she  fell  as  one  dead  upon  the  arm  of 
Yesale. 

''  She  was  not  dead,  however ;  he  had  not  poisoned  her^tkat 
crime  he  bad  hentated  to  commit ;  yet  he  was  not  the  less  her  mur- 
derer. Convulsion  followed  convulsion,  bom  of  terror  too  intenae 
for  a  nature  so  fragile  as  hers  to  contend  with ;  then  came  death- 
like lethargy ;  time  and  space  were  annihilated  for  her  ;  she  neither 
knew  night  nor  day — her  mind  was  chaos.  And  at  last  she  ^ed ; 
aad  in  that  supreme  moment,  the  hour  that  preceded  death,  Vesale, 
who  had  never  quitted  her,  beheld  one  of  those  phenomoui  which 
sometimes  attend  die  dying  instants  of  the  holy.  Awaking  from  a 
torpid  slumber,  consdonsness  rad  memory  returned  at  once  to  her, 
and  with  them  a  calm  and  a  courage  which  she  had  never  possessed 
when  in  the  flush  of  life. 

"  '  Andrea,'  she  said,  fixing  her  dim  eyes  upon  her  husband,  '  I 
am  dying  by  your  hand,  yet  I  am  innocent  1  I  swear  to  you,  by 
the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  by  the  sorrows  o£  his  blessed  Mother, 
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that  I  never  wronged  you  in  thought  or  deed.  Don  Alvar  pursued 
me  with  his  love  and  his  threats,  but  I  repulsed  him.  I  never  loved 
but  you !  I  feared  and  honoured  you  even  as  much  as  1  loved  ;-^ 
but  I  dared  not  tell  you  of  his  pursuit, — I  even  dreaded  that  you 
should  perceive  the  anger  his  presence  ever  occasioned  me,  knowing 
as  I  did  that  he  came  to  your  house  only  to  deceive  you.  O 
Andrea!  believe  my  words! — the  dying  deal  not  in  falsehoi»d. 
Should  I  be  thus  calm  were  I  guilty  ?  O  holy  Saint  Isabella !' 
she  continued,  raising  her  clasped  hands,  '  intercede  with  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  for  me,  that  she  may  vouchsafe  some  sign  that  shall  per- 
suade my  husband  of  my  innocence  !' 

''  Scarcely  had  she  uttered  these  words  when  a  strain  of  music 
floated  through  the  room,  of  such  solemn  and  unearthly  sweetness 
that  it  was  like  the  golden  harps  of  angels  blending  with  the  song  of 
the  seraphim.  Isabella  heard  it,  and  cast  her  eyes  upward  in  silent 
thanksgiving.  Vesale  heard  it  too,  for,  sinking  upon  his  knees,  he 
solemidy  protested  his  faith  in  the  innocence  of  his  wife,  and  with 
choking  sobs  adjured  her  to  believe  that  he  had  only  feigned  to  give 
her  poison, — that  he  could  not  nerve  his  hand  to  take  away  her  life, 
— that  the  terror  o£  death,  and  not  death  itself,  was  upon  her !  And 
while  he  yet  spoke,  Isabella  murmured,  '  Thanks  be  to  heaven  for 
this !'  and,  drawing  his  hand  towards  her,  laid  it  upon  her  heart, 
and  as  she  did  so  it  ceased  to  beat. 

«  «  «  «  • 

''  Long  years  passed  away.  Charles  the  Fifth  had  abdicated,  and 
Philip  the  Second  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  re- 
moved his  court  from  Seville  to  Madrid.  Vesale  had  become  to  the 
aon  what  he  had  been  to  the  father,  and  his  worldlv  honours  and 
credit  continued  in  the  ascendant,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity 
the  dark  secret  o£  his  heart  had  ceased  to  torment  him.  But  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  of  unparalleled  favour,  during  which  he  had 
been  the  friend  and  companion^  as  well  as  the  physician,  of  two  of 
the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  that  his  influence  with  them 
had  enabled  him  to  resist  even  tne  powerful  Inquisition  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  favourite  science,  a  strange  uid  unmerited  accusation 
suddenly  precipitated  him  from  the  height  of  favour  to  the  lowest 
abyss  of  misfortune.  It  was  averred  that  while  Vesale  was  opening 
the  body  of  a  Spanish  gentleman,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
his  death,  the  heart  had  been  seen  to  palpitate  beneath  his  dissecting, 
knife,  thus  proving  that  life  had  not  aeparted  when  the  operator 
had  commenced  his  rash  experiment.  This  accusation  was  wholly 
false,  Vesale  was  too  skilfiu  to  have  committed  so  deplorable  an 
error ;  yet  it  obtained  credence  among  the  ignorant,  and  the  envy 
and  bad  faith  of  his  enemies  failed  not  to  distort  and  exaggerate  the 
circumstance.  The  Inquisition  took  up  the  affair,  and  reauired  that 
the  death  of  Vesale  should  expiate  the  unnatural  crime  or  which  he 
had  been  guilty.  Philip  the  Second  vainly  attempted  to  shield  his 
fevourite  firom  that  dread  power ;  he  even  descended  to  supplica- 
tion :  but  all  that  he  could  obtain  was,  that  the  punishment  of  death 
should  be  commuted  into  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  Ve- 
aale  accordingly  quitted  Madrid,  and  set  forth  for  Jerusalem. 

'*  Various  and  painful  were  his  adventures  in  the  land  of  exile ; 
but  at  last,  his  penance  beinff  over,  he  embarked  at  Jaffa  to  return 
to  Europe.    The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  had  not  been  many  days  at 
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sea  when  so  violent  a  tempest  arose  that  the  oldest  seaman  on  board 
had  never  witnessed  anything  so  terrific.  Rudder,  and  compass, 
and  masts  were  all  carried  overboard  by  the  raging  billows,  imd  the 
vessel  having  become  unmanageable,  was  driven  before  the  wind  to- 
wards the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  where  she  struck  upon 
a  sunken  rock,  and  began  rapidljr  to  fill  with  water.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  there  was  no  salvation  for  her ;  the  only  boat  that  had 
not  been  washed  overboard  was  lowered  and  manned,  but  the  rash 
of  frantic  wretches  trying  to  save  themselves  was  so  great  that  the 
firail  bark  immediately  upset,  and  every  soul  in  her  perished.  In 
that  awful  predicament  Vesale  lashed  himself  to  a  sp>ar,  and  quit- 
ting the  sinking  ship,  committed  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.  He  was  drifted  away  far  from  the  wreck,  and  picked  up 
several  hours  afterwards  by  a  Cyprus  galley,  bound  for  Venice ; 
from  the  crew  of  which  he  received  all  the  assistance  which  his  ex- 
hausted state  required.  It  happened  that  the  captain  of  the  galley 
had  been  taken  grievously  ill  during  the  voyage,  and  lay  to  all  ap- 
pearance at  the  point  of  death.  When  Vesale  became  aware  of  this 
circumstance,  he  asked  to  see  the  sick  man  ;  but  one  glance  sufficed 
to  shew  that  he  was  beyond  all  hope  from  human  aid.  Neverthe- 
less, hearing  the  sufferer's  groans,  and  seeing  his  total  prostration  of 
mind  and  l^v>  Vesale  essayed  to  soothe  him  by  a  prospect  of  re- 
covery. To  his  amazement,  the  captain,  raising  himself  from  his 
pillow,  gazed  intently  in  his  face  for  some  moments,  and  then  said 
in  Spanish: — 

"  *  Is  this  a  dream,— or  do  I  see  before  me  Andrea  Vesale,  the 
King  of  Spain's  physician  ?' 

" '  You  do/  was  the  answer. 

" '  Then  Providence  has  brought  you  hither  to  receive  from  my 
lips  the  revelation  of  a  secret  which  has  long  weighed  heavily  on 
my  soul.  The  hand  of  death  is  upon  me,  and  presses  me  sorely  to 
depart ;  but  heaven  will  perhaps  grant  me  time  enough  to  ease  my 
conscience,  by  proclaiming  the  innocence  o£  a  person  who  was  moat 
foully  slandered  by  me.' 

*' '  Who  are  you  ?'  exclaimed  Vesale,  scanning  the  pinched  and 
ghastly  features  of  the  dying  man,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  gather 
therefrom  some  help  to  memory. 

'* '  Do  you  not  remember  such  a  person  as  Don  Jose  Pintado, 
Captain  of  the  Port  of  Seville  ?'  returned  the  other.  '  It  is  true  that 
time,  and  sorrow,  and  sickness  have  greatly  changed  me ;  but  three* 
and-twenty  years  ago  I  was  one  of  the  frequenters  of  your  house, — 
one  of  the  aspirants  to  your  fair  wife's  favour, — the  most  enamoured 
of  all  her  admirers,  save  Don  Alvar  de  Solis.  You  start  at  Uiat 
name !  Well  you  may, — if,  as  I  suspect,  we  both  share  in  the  same 
predicament,  and  have  to  answer  for  his  blood.' 

"  Vesale  groaned  aloud. 

*"I  loved  your  wife  to  madness,*  continued  Don  Jose.  'She, 
however,  rejected  my  suit  with  scorn ;  and  he  knew  of  my  defeat, 
and  taunted  me  with  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  swore  to  me  that, 
inexorable  as  she  had  hitherto  shown  herself,  even  to  him,  he  would 
never  relinquish  his  pursuit  until  he  had  made  her  his  Own.  Stung 
by  mortification  at  my  repulse,  and  jealous  of  the  success  which  be 
so  confidently  anticipated,  I  resolved  to  defeat  his  purpose  by  put- 
ting you  upon  your  guard.     I  wrote  you  a  letter,  bidding  you  watch 
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'  your  wife  and  Don  Alvar.  Two  days  afterwards  he  disappeared, 
and  never  more  was  seen— what  his  fate  was,  you  best  can  tell ;  but. 
If  you  made  away  with  him,  the  guilt  of  his  death,  I  repeat,  is 
shared  by  me,  for  I  incited  vou  to  the  deed.  Your  wife  died  too— 
God  send  that  you  may  not  have  raised  your  hand  against  her!  She 
was  immaculate  as  the  angels  she  resembled.' 

Z^^  almost  irresistible  impulse  of  rage  and  detestation  led  Vesale 
to  lift  up  his  clenched  fist  at  these  words. 

" '  Porbi^r  !•  gasped  the  dying  man,  without  shrinking.  '  It  would 
be  a  dastardly  and  a  useless  deed ;  for  the  last  grain  of  sand  is  even 
now  trembling  in  the  hour-gkss.  Repent  of  your  sins  while  it  is 
yet  time,  instead  of  adding  to  their  number  ;  and  do  not,  as  I  have 
done,  put  off  the  season  of  prayer  and  penitence  until  it  be  too  late 
to  avail  in  bringing  comfort  to  your  soul.  Tell  me,'  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  'that  you  did  her  no  harm!  — say  that  you  believe  in  her 
innocence ! ' 

"Vesale  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  Don 
Jose  had  ceased  to  exist 

"  Andrea  Vesale  was  landed  at  Venice  without  a  single  earthly 
possession  save  the  clothes  upon  him,  and  an  enamelled  likeness  of 
his  wife,  which  he  had  worn  ever  since  her  death.  The  man  who 
had  once  been  the  friend  and  companion  of  kings,  honoured,  wealthy, 

.  and  renowned,  was  now  an  outcast  and  a  beggar,  and  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head !  But  a  change  had  come  over  his  mind  more  re- 
markable  even  than  that  which  had  befallen  his  fortunes.  Pilled 
with  late  remorse  for  the  crime  he  had  committed  so  many  years 
before,  and  recognising  the  justice  of  the  chastisement  which  had  at 
last  overtaken  him,  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  world  had  become 
intolerable  to  Vesale,  and  he  sighed  onhr  for  a  retreat  in  some  reli- 
gious community,  where  he  might  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
making  his  peace  with  God.  He  possessed  one  friend  in  Venice, 
and  to  him  he  had  recourse  in  his  destitution,  and,  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  confided  to  him  the  dark  passages  of  his  life.  The  illus- 
trious Titian  shrunk  not  from  the  misery  of  his  early  friend.  He 
received  Vesale  as  a  brother,  combated  his  desire  for  retirement 
with  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and,  when  he  found  his  arguments 
unavailing,  he  obtained  for  the  destitute  stranger  admission  into  a 
convent  of  Dominican  friars.  But  before  Vesale  entered  that  holy 
asylum,  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  in  which  he  had  sailed  from 
Jaffa  reached  Venice,  and  his  own  name  was  specified  among  the 
remnant  of  the  crew  and  passengers  who  had  been  cast  ashore  on  the 
island  of  Zante,  on  the  15  th  of  October,  1564,  and  had  there  died  of 
starvation. 

"  Thus  was  Vesale's  death  announced  to  the  world  while  he  yet 
lived ;  and  thus  in  after  ages  will  it  be  believed  that  he  actually  did 
perish.  On  the  day  of  his  taking  the  cowl  he  bade  an  eternal  adieu 
to  Titian,  and  received  from  his  hand  a  double  picture,  painted  by 
him  at  the  request  of  Vesale,  in  order  that  not  only  the  memory  but 
the  image  of  his  crime  might  be  ever  before  him.  One  side  repre- 
sented the  beautiful  countenance  of  his  wife,  copied  from  the 
enameled  likeness,  which  was  all  that  he  had  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  his  fortunes;  the  other,  that  dreadful  scene  which  had  made  him 
doubly  a  murderer.  These  pictures  were  his  sole  companions  in  his 
cell ;  the  sole  witnesses  of  the  fasts  and  macerations  and  anguish  of 
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soul  which  have  been  his  preparation  for  eternity;  perhaps  they 
may  become  the  witnesses  that  shall  divulge  to  future  ages  the  his- 
tory of  a  crime,  and  an  expiation,  which  had  alike  remained  a  secret 
for  the  generation  among  which  they  passed.  That  the  subject  of 
them  may  not  remain  a  mystery  to  their  future  possessors,  Andrea 
Vesale  has  himself  traced  this  transcript  of  his  glory,  his  guilt,  and 
his  misery.  Already  dead  to  the  world,  he  has  learned  to  think  of 
himself  as  of  one  long  since  in  the  grave.  One  wish  alone  connect- 
ed with  earth  has  stiu  power  to  move  him, — ^he  would  fain  lay  his 
bones  in  the  far  land  of  his  birth.  Ye,  into  whose  hands  this 
writing  may  fall,  pray  that  his  last  desire  may  have  been  gratified, 
-»pray,  above  all,  that  his  penitence  may  not  have  been  unavailing. 

"  Andbba  Vesalb.    1567." 

Thus  ended  the  strange  manuscript ;  and  it  would  appear,  from 
the  fact  of  the  picture  in  which  it  was  inclosed  having  been  traced 
to  a  Dominican  convent  in  Bruxelles,  that  the  last  earthly  wish  of 
Andrea  Vesale  had  indeed  been  fulfilled,  and  that  he  had  closed  his 
earthly  pilgrimage  in  the  laud  of  his  fathers. 


GATHERINGS  FROM  THE  GREEK  POETS. 

BT   THE   aEV.   W.   B.   FLOWKE^  B.A. 
EKDUEAWCK. 

{From  0he  Prom  Vine,  qf  jEtehplus.) 

Ob  !  air  divine. 
Breezes  of  fleetest  wing  r 

Oh  fountains  clear, 
When  pearly  rivSrs  spring ; 
Waves  of  the  sea! 
Whose  countless  twinklings  tell  of  mirth ; 

And  thou  benign 
Parent  of  all,— dear  mother  earth  t 
Thou  full.orb*d  sun ! 
That  shinest  on 
Whatever  throughout  the  world  hath  birth; 
On  you  I  call— behold !  and  see 
What  evils  I,  Divinity, 

From  Deity  must  bear  ; 
Oh  !  see  me  mock*d  with  bitter  scorn, 
Oh  !  see  me  by  rude  insults  torn, 
And  rackt  by  sleepless  care. 
For  years  on  years  no  changes  I  shall  see, 

For  years  on  years  shall  strive  against  my  fate ; 
So  hard  the  chain  that  has  been  forged  for  me, 
By  heaven*s  new  tyrant's  unrelenting  hate. 
Ah  me  I  I  mourn  the  evils  of  to-day, 

I  weep  the  perils  of  my  future  years ! 
The  goals  of  sorrow,  tell  me,  where  are  they  ? 
When  will  be  dried  the  fountain  of  my  tears  ? 
What  say  I  P  for  my  future  doom 
Too  well  I  know.     No  ill  can  come 
Unknown  to  me.    Oh !  then,  as  best  I  may, 

I  'U  learn  with  firm,  resigned  soul. 
My  lot  to  bear.     There  has  been  found  no  way 
Whereby  to  shun  necessity's  control 
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MARY  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS  AND  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

Lord  Brougham^  in  the  cheap  edition  of  his ''  Characters  of  British 
Statesmen/  has  repeated  and  adopted  Hume's  assertion^  that  '*  there 
are  three  descriptions  of  men  who  most  be  considered  beyond  the  reach 
of  argument,  and  must  be  left  to  their  prejudices, — an  English  whig 
who  asserts  the  reality  of  the  Popish  Plot,  an  Ixisih,  Catholic  who  de- 
nies the  massacre  of  1641,  and  a  Scotch  Jacobite  who  maintains  the 
innocence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland/*  It  is  surprising  that  so  acute 
a  reasoner  as  the  ex-Chancellor  should  not  hare  seen  that  these  three 
assertions  might  be  made  in  very  different  senses,  and  that  their  truth 
may  depend  on  the  modifications  of  the  several  propositions.  The 
English  whig  may  with  truth  assert  that  there  were  illegal  intrigues 
to  restore  the  ascendancy  of  the  Romish  religion  in  En^and  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  though  Titus  Oates's  account  of  them  was 
false  from  beginning  to  end ;  for  he  can  point  to  the  contemporary 
evidence  of  Dryden,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  proving  the  entire 
plot  an  imposture,  but  nevertheless  confessed  that 

*<  Some  trnth  there  was,  bat  daih'd  and  brew*d  with  Uet.'' 

The  Irish  Catholic  may  safely  deny  the  account  of  the  massacre  of 
1641,  which  has  passed  current  with  most  English  historians ;  he  may 
with  truth  declare  that  its  extent  has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  its 
motives  sedulously  misrepresented,  and  all  the  evidence  respecting  its 
origin  and  progress  deliberately  falsified,  while  he  confesses  that  many 
outrages  and  murders  were  committed  in  the  Irish  Jacquerie,  as  has 
ever  been  the  case  when  a  native  peasantry  has  been  driven  by  the 
tyranny  of  fvM'eign  colonists  to  seek  from  insurrection  the  wild  justice 
of  revenge.     And,  finally,  before  the  Scotch  Jacobite  is  sentenced  to 
the  doom  of  hopeless  absurdity  for  asserting  the  innocence  of  Mary,  it 
is  but  fair  to  state  the  charges  of  guilt  on  which  his  opponents  mean 
to  rely.     Mary  was  no  doubt  gouty  of  being  young  and  beautiful; 
she  was  guilty  of  a  gayer  disposition  and  greater  freedom  of  manners 
than  suited  the  stem  and  barbarous  code  of  morals  adopted  by  the 
early  followers  of  Calvin  ;  she  was  guilty  of  having  a  plausible  title  to 
the  English  throne ;  and  she  was  gmltj  of  a  sincere  attachment  to  the 
Romish  religion,  and  of  an  earnest  anxiety  to  restore  its  ancient  ascen- 
dancy in  Christendom.     But  she  was  not  guilty  of  a  criminal  intri^e 
with  Rizzio,  of  any  participation  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  or  of  high 
treason  against  Eunbeth.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  certainlv  was  no 
Jacobite,  declared  that,  on  the  evidence  adduced  by  her  aaversariesy 
the  verdict  must  have  been  *'  not  proven."     Prince  Labanoff  has  for 
the  first  time  brought  before  us  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  and  we 
shall  soon  show  that  it  makes  out  a  case  for  the  most  triumphant  ac- 
quittal. 

Lord  Brougham  has  fidkn  into  a  grievous  mistake  when  he  asserts 
that  Elizabeth  ''  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  inheritance,  without  a 
possible  objection  to  her  right ;"  every  one  knows  that  her  legitimacy 
was  more  than  doubtful,  and  that  the  previous  recognition  of  Mary 
Tndor's  righu  involved  the  denial  of  those  of  Elizabeth.  If  Catharine 
of  Aragon  had  been  the  lawful  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  then  Ann« 
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Boleyn  could  only  have  been  his  mistress ;  the  daughter  of  the  first 
must  have  been  a  princess  and  a  heiress ;  the  daughter  of  the  latter  a 
private  individual,  without  name,  claim,  or  station.  Now  it  is  a  cu- 
rious but  unnoticed  circumstance  that  Elizabeth  tacitly  recognized  the 
facts  while  she  resisted  their  legal  consequences.  When  Mary  Tudor 
came  to  the  throne,  her  first  care  was  to  clear  her  mother's  fiame,  and 
to  insist  on  the  repeal  of  all  the  acts  of  parliament  which  stigmatized 
Catharine  of  Aragon ;  Elizabeth,  so  far  from  foUowins  this  example, 
never  made  any  reference  to  the  statutes  which  branded  her  mother 
with  infamy,  and  during  her  whole  life  was  contented  to  remain  bas- 
tardized by  unrepealed  statutes.  If  Elizabeth's  title  were  invalid, 
Mary  Stuart  was  undoubtedly  the  right  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  as 
such  she  was  either  openly  or  secretly  recognized  by  every  Roman 
Catholic,  the  tenets  of  whose  religion  taught  that  Catharine  of  Aragon 
was  a  lawful  wife,  and  Anne  Boleyn  a  shameless  adulteress. 

The  question  of  Elizabeth's  legitimacy  was  never  legallv  decided; 
her  right  to  the  throne  depended  entirelv  on  the  consent  of  the  Eng- 
lish people ;  and  as  "  the  crown  covers  all  defects,"  so  far  as  English- 
men were  concerned  there  was  no  necessity  for  entering  into  any  deli- 
cate investigations.     But  Mary's  friends,  who  stood  on  her  l^al  right, 
were  not  Iwund  by  any  technical  formularies  of  English  law;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  asserted  her  claims  to  the 
crown  which  Elizabeth  wore,  had  there  been  any.  reasonable  chances 
of  success.    There  appeared  a  prospect  of  such  a  chance  when  Mary 
at  an  early  age  was  united  in  marriage  to  Francis  I.,  the  King  of 
France ;  and  on  that  occasion  there  was  a  heraldic  declaration  of  these 
claims  when  the  newly-married  pair  quartered  the  arms  of  England 
in  their  escutcheon.    This  was  a  proceeding  which  Elizabeth  never  for- 
got and  never  forgave.     Mary's  position  in  relation  to  the  kingdoms  of 
fVance,  Scotland,  and  England  can  hardly  be  understood  without  taking 
into  account  her  maternal  connections.     Her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  scarcely  second  in  rank  to  so- 
vereign families,  and  possessing  political  power  which  not  unfreqnently 
rivalled  that  of  the  monarchs  ot  France.    Catherine  de  Medicis,  the. 
Queen-Dowager  of  France,  a  woman  of  strong  passions,  great  abilities, 
and  uncontroDable  ambition,  had  with  difficulty  maintained  her  poli- 
tical ascendancy  against  the  Guises  during  the  reign  of  her  husband, 
Henri  II. ;  but  when  she  was  forced  to  yield  the  throne  to  the  pride 
and  hope  of  the  Guises,  Mary  Stuart,  she  felt  that  her  power  was  de- 
stroyed, and  that  she  must  be  contented  to  act  a  very  inferior  part 
where  she  had  recently  been  the  prime  director  of  events.     But  this 
state  of  things  rested  on  the  life  of  a  feeble  boy :  Francis  died  young 
and  childless ;  his  beautiful  widow  had  neither  the  political  strengUi,  the 
moral  power,  nor  the  mental  vigour  necessary  to  contend  against  Cathe- 
rine, even  if  she  had  been  so  inclined ;  and  we  was  thus  left  a  youthful 
widow,  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  two  powerful  enemies,  Catherine, 
the  virtual  sovereign  of  France,  and  Elizabeth,  the  actual  Queen  of 
England.    She  soon  received  singular  and  painful  proof  of  the  dis- 
positions of  both  ;  Catherine  took  measures  to  drive  her  from  France, 
and  Elizabeth  made  preparations  to  intercept  her  return  to  Scot- 
land. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  justify  Elizabeth  on  the  ground  that 
Mary's  refund  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  gave  the  English 
Queen  the  right  of  treating  Mary  as  an  open  enemy.     But,  unfortu- 
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nately  for  such  reasoners,  peace  had  been  concluded  between  France^ 
Spain^  Scotland^  and  England  by  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambressis^  by 
which  Elizabeth  continued  to  be  bound ;  and  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh^ 
which  Mary  refused  to  ratify,  had  been  concluded,  not  with  the  legiti« 
mate  authorities  of  Scotland,  but  with  the  lords  of  the  Ck)ngregation^ 
who  were  in  arms  against  their  sovereign.  There  were  consequently 
no  public  grounds  for  Elizabeth's  refusal  to  allow  Mary  to  pass  through 
her  dominions  on  her  way  home,  though  she  may  be  excused  for  her 
unwillingness  to  allow  a  young  and  fciscinating  rival  to  exhibit  herself 
in  an  honourable  L'ght  before  the  English  people,  llie  attempt  to 
intercept  her  on  the  high  seas  was>  however,  nothing  better  than  an 
act  of  profligate  piracv  :  there  can^  however,  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
project  was  formed ;  it  is  pretty  plainly  intimated  in  the  following 
significant  extract  from  Cecil's  despatches : 

^  The  Scottish  Qaene  was  the  10th  of  this  month  (August  1561),  at  Bulloygn  ; 
and  meaneth  to  take  shippiiur  at  Callise.  Neither  those  in  Scotland  nor  we  here 
doo  like  her  comyng  home.  The  Queue's  Majestie  haUi  three  ships  in  the  north 
seas  to  preserve  the  fyshers  from  pyratts.    /  thjfnk  ihep  will  be  torry  to  $€€  her 


Mhtj  did  pass,  because  they  did  not  happen  to  see  her ;  she  arrived 
safe  in  Scotland,  and  found  the  country  m  a  deplorable  state  of  de- 
struction from  religious  feuds,  political  animosities,  and  English  in- 
trigues. The  young  Queen  diflPered  in  religion  from  the  bulk  of  her 
subjects ;  as  a  Catholic  she  was  opposed  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline 
and  doctrine,  as  a  queen  she  was  not  less  hostile  to  the  extravagant 
daims  to  political  power  made  by  the  Calvinistic  preachers*  On  the 
other  hana,  the  Scotch  Protestants  were  justly  alarmed  by  the  Queen's 
firm  attachment  to  the  Romish  creed,  and  the  renewed  courage  which 
ber  favour  gave  to  its  remaining  adherents ;  the  reb'^on  of  the  Pres- 
byterians of  that  age  belonged  to  Judaism  rather  than  Christianity  ; 
each  preacher  arrogated  to  himself  the  functions  and  privileges  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  Knox  regarded  himself  as  a  revived  Elijah,  having 
Popery  for  his  Baal,  the  Queen  for  his  Jezebel,  and  every  powerful 
partisan  of  his  sovereign  for  his  Ahab.  Mary's  half-brother,  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  had  embrs^ed  the  Protestant  cause,  probably  from  sincere 
ccmviction,  but  not  improbably  because  it  oiferea  the  best  chances  of 
advancement  to  an  illegitimate  adventurer.  He  seems  to  have  believ- 
ed that  he  had  as  sood  a  right  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  as  Elizabeth 
to  that  of  England;  but>  finding  the  title  of  King  beyond  his  reach,  he 
resolved  to  obtain  sovereign  power  as  Lieutenant-Greneral  of  the  king- 
dom. Under  these  circumstances  Mary  resolved  to  choose  a  husband, 
and  her  resolution  was  highly  applauded  by  her  relatives  of  the  house 
of  Guise.  Her  uncles  w^ed  her  to  marry  some  foreign  prince ;  and 
they  proposed  to  her  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  Don 
Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip  IL  Mary  was  inclined  to  accept  the  latter, 
but  was  dissuaded  chiefly  by  Elizabeth's  agents,  who  declared  that 
their  mistress  would  never  consent  to  have  a  foreign  prince  placed  next 
in  succession  to  the  crown  of  England ;  but  Mary  distinctly  affirms,  in 
her  instructions  to  her  envoy,  that  with  this  single  exception  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  was  free  to  marry  whom  she  pleased. 

"  That  hy  the  space  of  a  whole  year  or  thereabouts,  by  the  declaration  of  master 
Banddph,  her  agent  Sn  this  our  realm,  we  have  always  understood  and  taken  it  for 
her  meaning,  that  in  case  we  could  be  content  to  forbear  to  deal  with  the  houses  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Austria  in  marriage,  and  join  with  any  subject  of  this  whole 
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iile,  and  etpeoiaDy  of  England,  the  would  most  willingly  embraoe  and  allow  oar  ao 
doing." 

Darnley  was  first  proposed  to  Mary  as  a  hasband  by  his  ambitioiis 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Lennox ;  the  recommendations  which  she 
urged  in  his  favour  were,  his  proximity  to  the  royal  bloody  and  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Catholic  reli^on.  Neither  Murray  nor  Elizabeth 
suspected  that  any  such  proposS  had  been  made>  and  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  prevent  Mary's  marriage^  by  raising  objections  to  every  one 
likely  to  become  her  husband. 

No  sooner  was  the  marriage  celebrated,  than  Murray,  aided  by  Eng- 
lish gold,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion ;  he  was  defeated,  and  forced 
to  fij  into  England.  Remonstrances  against  the  encouragement  which 
Elizabeth  had  given  to  this  unprovoked  insurrection  were  made  by  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain.  The  English  Queen  disavowed  her 
agents,  and  even  induced  Murray  to  declare  in  public  that  she  had 
never  in  any  way  countenanced  his  revolt.  No  one  was  deceived  by 
this  farce ;  a  Venetian  spy  communicated  the  scene  to  his  masters 
with  the  coarse  comment,  *'  there  was  no  hiding  the  sympathy  between 
the  two  bastards ;"  but  Mary  took  the  more  direct  means  of  bringing 
Elizabeth's  sincerity  to  the  test,  by  Airnishing  evidence  that  Randolph^ 
the  English  ambassador,  had  sent  three  thousand  crowns  to  Murray  to 
aid  his  rebellion. 

Lord  Brougham  has  not  repeated  Hume's  infamous  insinuations 
against  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  Mary  and  Rizzio.  A  very 
few  words  will  serve  to  clear  the  Queen's  character  from  any  such  im- 

Eutations,  and  to  convict  both  Hume  and  Robertson  of  something  very 
ke  wilfid  falsehood.  Rizzio  was  Mary's  Italian  secretary,  and  the 
agent  of  the  continental  powers  engaged  in  intrigues  for  the  restera^ 
tion  of  Romanism  in  Scotland.  It  was  as  a  papal  agent  that  hb  life  was 
sought  by  the  bigoted  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  Darnley 
joined  in  the  plot  because  he  attributed  to  Rizzio's'  influence  the 
Queen's  refusal  to  grant  him  the  crown  matrimonial.  John  Knox 
more  than  sanctioned  the  plot  for  this  poor  foreigner's  assassination; 
his  admiration  of  Calvin  extended  to  approval  of  the  murder  of  Serve- 
tus,  and  a  desire  to  imitate  so  laudable  an  example.  In  fact,  some 
previous  plots  for  the  assassination  of  Rizzio  had  been  frustrated  by 
various  accidents ;  and  the  determination  to  murder  him  in  the  Queen's 
presence  was  taken,  as  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  informs  us, 
"  that  if  the  deed  were  done  in  her  presence,  and  in  her  room,  the 
people  would  believe  that  the  King  ^Darnley)  had  found  him  under 
circumstances  which  would  justify  a  uusband  in  inflicting  immediate 
death."  But,  according  to  Mary's  account  of  the  matter,  in  a  letter 
describing  the  assassination,  addressed  to  her  most  confidential  agent 
and  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  charge  of  adultery  was  not 
so  much  as  mentioned  when  the  murder  was  perpetrated. 

*•*  After  this  deed,  immediately,  the  said  Lord  Ruthven,  coming  again  into  our 
presence,  declared  how  they  and  their  accomplices  were  highlv  offended  with  our 
proceedings  and  our  tyranny,  which  was  not  to  them  tolerable ;  how  we  were 
abused  by  the  said  David,  whom  they  had  actually  put  to  death,  namely,  in  taking 
his  counsel  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  religion^  debarring  of  the  lords  which 
were  fugitive,  and  entertaining  of  amity  with  foreign  princes  and  nations  with 
whom  we  were  confederate.'* 

Randolph,  the  English  ambassador,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil,  averred  that  Mary  not  only  avowed,  but  b<M»ted  of  her  adulter- 
ous intercourse  with  Rizzio,  justifying  it  by  a  reference  to  the  separa- 
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tton  of  Rathven,  the  chief  of  the  assassins^  from  hi8  wife.     The  fidse- 
Iiood  of  this  tale  is  proved  by  Randolph  himself;  he  tells  ns  that  a  re- 
conciliation was  effected  between  Mary  and  Darnley  by  the  very  per- 
sons in  whose  presence,  not  an  hour  before,  she  had  ostentatiously  ^ 
proclaimed  herself  an  adulteress,  and  adds, 

<<  Before  the  Kinge  (Darnley)  left  talk  with  the  Queene,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Lord  Ruthen  (RuthFen),  she  was  content  that  he  sholde  lye  with  her  that  night. 
We  know  not  how  he  forslowe  (overslept)  himself,  hut  came  not  at  her ;  and  ex- 
cused himself  to  his  friends  that  he  was  so  sleepie  that  he  coulde  not  wake  in  due 
time.*' 

The  reconciliation  was  more  complete  than  the  conspirators  intend- 
ed. Darnley  fled  with  Mary  to  Dunbar,  published  a  protestation  dis- 
avowing his  share  in  the  murder  of  Rizsio,  and  joined  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  former  associates.  His  conduct  rendered  him  thoroughly 
contemptible,  and  all  parties  shrunk  from  his  acquaintance.  ''The 
shaft  of  contempt,"  says  the  Hindoo  proverb,  "  penetrates  the  sheD  of 
the  tortoise ;"  and,  though  Darnley  was  not  rery  sensitive  on  points  of 
honour,  he  was  morbidly  alive  to  the  pangs  of  wounded  vanity.  At 
one  time  he  prepared  a  ship  to  bear  him  away  from  Scotland,  and 
Mary,  in  the  presence  of  her  court,  and  of  the  French  ambassador,  re- 
monstrated against  so  injurious  a  project.  The  ambassador  thus  de- 
scribes the  Queen's  conduct  when  the  heard  by  letter  of  Damley's 
proposed  evasion : — 

^  The  Queen  reodved  this  letter  on  the  morning  of  Michaelmas  day,  and  the 
King  arrived  at  ten  that  night.  When  their  Majesties  were  together,  the  Queen 
spoke  to  him  of  what  the  said  letter  contained,  begged  him  to  state  the  occasion  of 
his  departure,  and  if  it  was  because  he  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  her,  he  was 
unwilling  to  speak  on  the  subject.  And  the  Queen,  considering  of  what  great  im. 
portance  his  voyage  was,  acted  very  wisely,  and  was  well  advised  to  summon  imme- 
diately the  lords  of  her  council,  and  to  request  my  presence.  When  we  were  all 
assembled,  the  Bishop  of  Roes,  by  command  of  the  Queen,  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  King's  voyage  in  his  presence,  and  the  evidence  she  gave :  it  was  a  letter  sent 
to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox  (Damley*s  father),  which  letter  was  read.  The 
Queen  made  a  very  excellent  speech,  and  afterwards  prayed  and  entreated  him 
with  all  her  might  to  declare  in  the  presence  of  all  if  she  had  ever  given  him  ooca- 
sion  for  such  conduct  ?  And  in  such  case  she  begged  of  him  with  clasped  hands, 
and  for  the  honour  of  Ood,  not  to  spare  her.  The  lords  also  said,  that  they  saw  he 
received  them  with  an  evil  countenance,  and  that  they  did  not  know  but  tnat  they 
might  be  the  cause  of  his  departure,  and  entreated  him  to  tell  in  what  they  had 
offended  ?  For  my  part,  I  said  that  his  voyage  affected  the  honour  of  the  Queen 
and  his  own ;  that  if  he  had  occasion  for  it,  the  honour  of  the  Queen  was  brought 
into  question,  and  if  he  had  no  occasion,  his  conduct  was  far  from  laudable.  We 
ccmld  not  extort  from  him  any  decisive  resolution,  but  he  declared,  that  as  to  occa- 
sion for  his  voyage  there  was  none  whatever.*' 

Now>  we  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  any  man  in  the  country, 
could  such  a  scene  as  this  have  possibly  taken  place,  if  Mary  had  pro- 
claimed herself  an  adulteress  only  a  few  weeks  before  ?  Darnley  was 
anxious  to  auit  Scotland  because  Elizabeth,  indignant  at  his  marriage, 
bad  directea  her  ambassadors  to  withhold  every  acknowledgment  of 
bis  rank,  and  he  was  therefore  afraid  of  being  publicly  sb'ghted  at  the 
approadiing  christening  of  his  own  son. 

Lord  Broneham's  statement  of  his  case  against  Mary  is  contained  in 
the  six  following  propositions : — 

<<  1.  It  is  certain  that  Darnley,  Mary's  second  husband,  was  foully  murdered, 
and  equaJly  certain  that  Mary  was  generally  suspected,  and  was  openly  charged,  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  murder,  if  not  the  contriver  of  the  crime. 

<«  2.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that,  instead  of  taking  those  active  steps  to  bring 
the  perpetrators  to  puni^unent,  required  both  by  conjugal  duty  and  by  a  just  de- 
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lira  to  tripe  off  Um  ttain  afiati  to  her  character,  ihe  allowed  a  mere  mock  trial  to 
take  plaee  wUdi  outraged  ererj  principle  of  justice,  while  ihe  refuted  T<ennox  th« 
&ther*s  oSen  of  evideMe  to  convict  the  murderers. 

"  S.  Bothwell  had  only  of  late  been  admitted  to  her  intimate  society ;  he  waa  a 
-man  of  coarse  maoners  and  profligate  character,  universally  accused  and  now  known 
as  haring  been  the  principal  in  the  murder.  No  one  pretended  at  the  time  serioualy 
to  doubt  his  guilt ;  yet  immediately  after  the  event  she  married  him,  and  married 
him  with  a  mixture  of  fraud,  a  pretence  of  being  forced  to  it,  so  coarse,  that  it 
oould  deceive  nobody,  and  so  gross  as  only  to  be  exceeded  by  the  still  grosser  paa* 
don  which  actuated  her  wh<4e  conduct. 

<*  4.  That  he  was  married  when  their  intimacy  began,  is  not  denied.  Nor  la  it 
doubted  that  she  consented  to  marry  him  before  his  former  marriage  had  been 
dissolved. 

^  5.  The  divorce  which  dissolved  it  was  hurried  through  the  Courts  in  four 
days,  by  the  grossest  fraud  and  collusion  between  the  parties.  Hence  Mary  was  as 
much  guUty  of  bigamy  in  marrying  him  as  was  the  Dudiess  of  Kingston  two  centu- 
ries later  ;  for  the  Duchess  product  also  a  sentence  of  separation  a  meruA  et  tharo 
in  her  defence,  obtained  with  incomparably  greater  formality,  but  obtained  through 
collusion,  and  therefore  considered  as  a  nullity ;  and  she  was  accordingly  convicted 
of  the  felony. 

<«  6.  These  acts  of  Mary's  were  of  so  abominable  a  nature  that  all  rational  men 
were  turned  away  from  supporting  her,  and  her  deposition  was  almost  a  matter  of 
course  in  any  Christian,  or  indeed  in  any  civilised  country.** 

In  Lord  Brougham's  first  proposition  there  is  a  fi;ross  suppression  of 
truth,  equivalent  to  a  direct  suggestion  of  falsehood.  The  whole  rests 
on  the  point,  tvhen  was  Mary  first  suspected  or  charged  with  compli- 
city in  the  murder  ?  Did  the  suspicion  arise  naturdly  from  circum- 
stances, or  was  it  an  after-thought  of  her  enemies  ?  Robertson,  whose 
gross  falsifications  of  history  on  other  points  have  been  ably  exposed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Maitland,  states  two  circumstances  as  sufficient  to  justify 
suspicion.  Mary  visited  Bothwell  at  the  castle  of  the  Hermitage^ 
where  he  lay  severely  wounded ;  and  she  did  not  visit  Damley  when 
he  was  sicK  of  the  small-pox.  Let  us  state  the  facts  of  eadi  case. 
While  the  Queen  was  at  Jedburgh,  Bothwell^  who  professed  great  at- 
tachment to  her  cause,  was  wounded  in  an  encounter  with  some  rob- 
bers ;  he  was  taken  to  the  Hermitage,  a  royal  castle  about  twenty 
miles  from  Jedburgh,  where  he  remained  until  he  had  recovered.  Ten 
days  aflertvards,  viz.  on  the  17th  of  October,  Mary  rode  over  to  see 
him,  remained  about  an  hour,  and  rode  back  again  to  Jedburgh.  This 
is  what  Robertson  calls  "  flying  on  the  wings  of  love," — as  if  love  would 
have  allowed  a  delay  of  ten  days,  or  would  have  brought  the  lady  back 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  urged  her  forwards !  *'  She  rode  forty  miles 
in  one  day,"  says  Robertson,— «s  if  this  had  been  something  miraculous ! 
it  might  have  been  a  wondrous  feat  to  a  lubberly  professor ;  but  we  all 
know  that  it  has  been  frequently  surpassed  by  many  fair  equestrians 
of  the  present  day. 

Mary's  refusal  to  visit  Damley  was  still  more  innocent;  she  was  a 
mother,  and  she  ought  not  to  have  risked  the  life  of  the  infuit  prince 
by  exposing  him  to  the  contagion  of  a  disease  which  was  then  deemed 
at  once  the  most  infections  and  the  most  dangerous  then  known  in 
Europe.  But  we  have  a  stronger  refutation  of  the  inference  soueht 
to  be  deduced  from  these  simple  circumstances.  In  the  November  fol- 
lowing these  events,  Mary  was  pressed  to  divorce  Damley  and  marry 
Bothwell  by  Murray,  Maitland,  Huntley,  and  Argyle ;  she  perempto- 
rily refusea  compliance,  and  was  bitterly  reproached  by  her  council  fbr 
her  attachment  to  her  worthless  husband.  Can  any  one  believe  that 
when  the  same  end  could  have  been  obtained  safely  by  divorce^  she 
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would  have  preferred  the  more  periloas  expedient  of  murder  ?  On  the 
day  after  Damley's  murder,  Mary  wrote  a  very  remarkable  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  from  which  we  take  the  following  extract : — 

'^  Most  reverend  father  in  Ood,  and  trusty  councillor,  we  greet  you  weU.  We 
hare  received  this  morning  your  letters  of  the  87th  of  January,  by  your  servant 
Robert  Dury,  containing  in  one  part  such  advertisement  as  we  find  oy  effect  over- 
true,  albeit  the  success  has  not  altogether  been  such  as  the  authors  of  that  mis- 
chievous fact  had  preconceived  in  their  minds,  and  had  put  in  execution,  if  God  in 
his  mercy  had  not  preserved  us,  and  reserved  us,  as  we  trust,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  take  a  rigorous  vengeance  of  that  mischievous  deed,  which,  rather  thmn  is 
should  remain  unpunished,  we  had  sooner  lose  life  and  all  ... .  Always  whoever 
has  taken  this  widied  ent^rise  in  hand,  we  assure  ourself  it  was  ffianid  as  well 
for  us  as  the  King ;  for  we  lay  the  most  part  of  all  the  hmt  week  in  that  same 
lodging,  and  was  there  accompanied  with  the  most  part  of  Ae  lords  that  are  in  this 
town  that  same  night  at  midnight,  and  of  very  oiaBoe  tarried  not  all  night,  hf 
reeson  of  some  masque  in  the  abbey  (Holymod  UMise) ;  but  we  beUeve  it  wm  ^ 
chance  but  God  that  put  it  in  oor  haad." 

t^rince  LabanoflTs  eoUeetMB  indisputably  establishes  two  important 
facts ;  first,  that,  doriag  the  month  preceding  Damley's  murder,  Mary 
did  not  aatkipite  the  occurreaee  of  amy  event  of  magnitude ;  and, 
second^,  4at  her  Wjeaias,  the  Protestant  lords,  did  look  forward  to 
mmm  event  which  would  necessitate  a  great  change,  if  not  a  revolution. 
Lord  Brougham's  second  proposition  avers  that  the  mockery  of  justice 
exhibited  at  Bothwell's  trial  was  contrived  by  Mary.  The  very  re- 
verse is  the  fact ;  the  packed  parliament  that  acquitted  Bothwell  was 
entirely  composed  of  Mary's  enemies,  and  in  this  very  session  they 
passed  several  laws  characterised  by  ^rsonal  hostility  to  herself,  and 
rancorous  intolerance  towards  her  reliffion.  Lord  Brougham  might 
more  reasonably  have  accused  Greorge  1 V.  of  contriving  the  escape  of 
Queen  Caroline. 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  session  of  the  Scottish  parliament  ended, 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  leading  nobles,  including  the  prin^ 
cipal  Protestant  lords,  and  those  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  tn  the 
murder  of  Rizzio  signed  an  engagement  to  Bothwell  that  they  would 
defend  him  against  all  his  enemies,  and  use  every  effort  to  compel  the 
Queen  to  take  him  as  a  husband.  This  assuredly  is  a  conclusive  proof 
that  they  did  not  believe  the  Queen  to  be  maclly  in  love  with  him. 
Lord  Brougham  says  that  "  the  pretence  of  force  was  a  gross  fraud ;" 
but  here  is  undeniable  evidence  that  a  plot  to  use  force  was  framed  a 
whole  week  before  Mary  was  seized  by  Bothwell  and  carried  to  the 
castle  of  Dunbar.  There,  according  to  the  statement  of  Throckmorton 
and  Melville,  violence  was  offered  to  her  person  by  Bothwell ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  she  was  kept  for  ten  days  a  close  prisoner  at  Dunbar ; 
that  when  she  was  removed  to  Edinburgh,  she  was  as  closely  confined  in 
the  castle,  until  she  consented  to  take  a  Protestant  husband  in  the  per- 
son of  Bothwell.  The  difference  of  religion  between  Mary  and  Bpth- 
well  is  a  circumstance  which  the  libellers  of  the  Scottish  Queen  have 
found  it  convenient  to  pass  over  in  silence ;  they  were  well  aware  that 
Mary's  passionate  attachment  to  Catholicism  was  £fue  too  powerful  to 
allow  her  voluntarily  to  seek  a  heretic  husband ;  indeed  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  she  was  all  but  dragged  to  an  altar  which  she 
redded  as  desecrated  by  a  Protestant  ritual. 

Had  there  been  a  particle  of  truth  in  Bobertson's  tale  of  Mary's  ro- 
mantic devotion  to  Biothwell,  the  day  of  her  marriage  would  have  been 
hailed  with  joy  and  celebrated  as  a  festival.  Let  De  Croc,  the  French 
ambassadcnr,  declare  how  that  day  was  spent  by  the  unfortunate  Queen. 
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**-  Her  Majesty  sent  to  seek  me,  and  I  perceived  great  strangeneM  in  her  beha- 
viour to  her  husband,  which  she  excused  to  me,  saying,  that  if  I  saw  her  sorrowful 
it  was  because  she  would  not  rejoice,  as  indeed  she  never  would  again,  desiring 
nothing  so  much  as  death.  Yesterday,  being  alone  in  her  cabinet  with  Bothwell, 
she  cried  out  aloud  that  they  should  bring  her  a  dagger  to  end  her  life.  She  was 
plainly  heard  by  the  persons  in  the  ante-chamber.*' 

How  Lord  Brougham  dreamed  of  making  Bothwell's  divorce  a 
ground  of  charge  against  Mary,  it  is  impossible  for  rational  men  to 
divine.  That  divorce  was  given  in  a  Presbyterian  court,  over  which 
Mary  had  no  influence,  and  every  member  of  which  was  her  avowed 
enemy.  In  her  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Dumblane,  who  had  the  nnplea* 
sant  task  of  communicating  intelligence  of  the  marriage  to  the  French 
court,  Mary  speaks  of  the  duresse  to  which  she  had  l^n  subjected  as 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

*<  When  he  saw  us  like  to  reject  all  his  suit  and  oifers.  in  the  end  he  showed  ns 
how  far  he  had  proceeded  with  our  whole  nobiUty  and  principals  of  our  estates,  and 
what  they  had  promised  him  under  their  own  handwriting.  If  we  had  cause,  then, 
to  be  astonishcMi,  we  remit  us  to  the  judgment  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  others 
our  friends.  Saeing  ourself  in  his  power,  sequestered  from  the  company  of  our 
servants  and  others  of  whom  we  might  ask  counsel ;  yea,  seeing  them  upon  whose 
counsel  and  fidelity  we  had  before  depended,  whose  force  ought  and  must  maintain 
our  authority,  without  whom,  in  a  manner,  we  are  nothing,  i^forehand  already  woo 
over  to  his  wishes,  and  so  we  left  alone  as  it  were  a  prey  unto  him  :  many  thiiiffa 
we  resolved  with  ourself,  but  could  never  find  a  way  of  escape.  And  yet  gavebe 
us  little  space  to  meditate  with  ourself,  ever  pressing  us  with  continual  and  im- 
portunate suit." 

Bothwell's  conduct  was  anything  but  that  of  afovoured  lover;  he 
kept  her  under  the  closest  surveillance,  and  would  not  allow  of  her 
Having  any  communication  with  her  former  ^ends.  To  this  important 
fact  we  can  adduce  the  strongest  possible  testimony,  the  evidence  of 
Mary's  enemies.  A  league  was  formed  against  Bothwell,  and  at  the 
head  of  it  was  Morton,  who  had  been  the  chief  asent  in  forcing  the 
Queen's  marriage,  and,  as  was  subsequently  proveo,  a  leading  assassin 
in  the  murder  of  Damley.  Now  the  pretence  set  forth  by  this  league 
for  their  insurrection  was  to  rescue  their  Queen  from  the  involuntary 
captivity  in  which  she  was  held  by  BothweU !  Their  sincerity  was 
proved  when  she  fell  into  their  hands  after  the  battle  of  Carberry 
Hill,  and  was  sent  a  close  prisoner  to  Lochleven.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  17th  of  June ;  the  conquerors  immediately  assumed  the 
government  under  the  title  of  *'  the  Ix>rds  of  the  Secret  Ck)unci],"  and 
on  the  18th  of  the  following,  they  proposed  to  Mary  to  be  divorced 
from  Bothwell.  She  refused,  not  from  love  of  Bothwell,  but  from  un- 
willingness to  bastardize  the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant.  In  the 
following  February  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  sent  to 
France  for  safety ;  the  little  princess,  on  reaching  maturity,  became  a 
nun  of  the  order  of  Notre  Dame  de  Soissons,  and  died  at  an  early  age 
in  the  cloister.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  deliberate  fedsifica- 
tion  of  Marv's  history  by  partisan  writers  than  their  omission  of  all 
mention  of  tne  existence  of  this  child,  though  proofis  of  her  identity  are 
given  in  a  work  of  such  easy  access  as  Le  Xaboureur's  edition  of  Cas^ 
telnan's  Memoirs. 

Murray  returned  firom  France  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  on  tbe 
16th  of  that  month  had  an  interview  with  the  captive  Queen  at  Loch- 
leven ;  he  then  and  there  gave  her  such  assurances  of  friendship,  that 
she  herself  asked  him  to  assume  the  regency.  Murray  of  course  com- 
plied, and  his  first  act  was  to  make  his  sister's  imprisonment  more 
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rmd  than  ever.  Remonstrances  were  made  against  this  conduct,  and 
Marraj  felt  that  he  must  make  some  effort  in  his  own  justification. 
In  December,  then,  we  hear^  for  the  first  time,  of  a  casket  of  love- 
letters  from  Mary  to  Bothwell,  laid  before  the  secret  council  by  lilor- 
ton.  According  to  Morton's  own  story,  he  obtained  these  letters  from 
Dalglersh,  a  servant  of  Bothwell,  in  the  month  of  June,  but  he  gives 
no  reason  for  suppressing  them  until  the  following  December.  Instead 
of  the  original  letters,  what  was  really  given  to  the  public  consisted 
simply  of  what  professed  to  be  Latin  translations  of  them  by  Bu- 
chanan, and  we  are  at  this  day  left  in  uncertainty  by  Mary's  enemies 
whether  what  they  produce  as  the  contents  of  the  casket  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  originals,  or  as  re-translations  from  Buchanan's  barbarous  La- 
tin. Of  course  we  know  that  any  imputation  on  Buchanan's  scholarship 
is  likely  to  be  resented ;  even  those  Scotchmen  who  give  up  his  honesty 
and  int^rity  as  indefensible,  will  be  ready  to  take  arms  for  his  classi- 
cality.  This  is  a  controversy  irrelevant  to  our  present  subject,  and  all 
we  can  say  to  the  partisans  of  Buchanan  is,  that  they  would  themselves 
feel  it  a  worse  penalty  than  the  treadmill  to  be  doomed  to  read  such 
Latin  every  day  of  their  lives. 

The  most  preposterous  demand  ever  made  by  the  enemies  of  Mary 
is,  that  we  should  judge  of  those  documents  by  internal  evidence ;  the 
^ct  being  that  no  such  documents  are  in  existence.  The  fiact  of  their 
forgery  was  so  apparent  that  they  were  withdrawn  by  their  inventors, 
and  not  one  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  archives  of  England  or  Soot- 
land.  The  professed  copies  and  extracts  which  have  been  published 
are  so  utterly  unlike  anything  that  Mary  is  ever  proved  to  have  written 
that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  offer  evidence  of  their  worth- 
lessness.  A  further  reason  for  avoiding  the  irksome  task  of  verbal  cri- 
ticism is,  that  we  can  show  these  letters  to  have  been  rejected  by  a  court 
S'ejudiced  against  Mary, — the  commission  of  investigation  which  Queen 
Hzabeth  commanded  to  assemble  at  York.  Lord  Brougham's  account 
of  Mary's  conduct  in  reference  to  these  conferences  is  as  bold  a  perver- 
sion of  fSEicts  as  ever  we  have  met  in  the  course  of  our  critical  expe- 
rience.    He  says : 

**  She  submitted  the  case  to  a  solemn  investigatioii,  when  she  found  that  the 
effects  of  her  infamy  were  fatal  to  her  party,  clouding  over  all  her  prospects  of  suc- 
oesa,  or  even  of  deliverance  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  worst  part  of  the  charges  against 
her  were  brought  forward,  and  the  most  decisive  evidences  of  her  guilt  adduced, 
the  letters  .under  her  own  lumd,  ^le  did  not  meet  the  charge  or  even  attempt  to 
prove  the  writings  forgeries,  but  sought  shelter  behind  senml  protestations,  and 
endeavoured  to  diange  the  inquiry  into  a  negotiation,  aithough  distinctly  warned 
that  such  a  conduct  of  her  case  was  flying  from  the  trial  to  which  she  had  submit- 
ted, and  must  prove  quite  demonstrative  of  her  guilt.** 

The  conferences  at  York  began  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  on  the 
9th  the  casket  of  letters  was  produced  by  Maitland  and  Buchanan. 
Mary's  representatives  met  the  charges  brought  against  her,  and  re- 
futed them  completely ;  for  when  Cecil  dissolved  the  commission  on  the 
11th  of  the  following  January,  he  declared  that  '' nothing  had  been 
proved  on  either  side.  Another  commissioner,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
gave  a  maire  decisive  proof  of  his  belief  in  Mary's  innocence,  for  imme- 
diately after  the^termmation  of  the  inc^uiry,  he  became  a  suitor  for  her 
hand.  Mary  objected  not  to  the  investigations  at  York,  but  after  these 
had  terminated  m  an  acquittal,  she  did  protest  against  the  attempt  to 
put  her  on  a  new  trial  in  London,  while  she  was  absent  and  her  ene- 
mies were  encouraged  to  be  present.    Elizabeth,  not  Mary,  changed 
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the  inquiry  into  a  n^otiation>  by  endeaTouring  to  indaoe  Mary  volun- 
tarily to  resign  her  crown,  and  she  continued  to  delude  her  captive  by 
simulated  negotiations  during  the  whole  period  of  her  imprisonment. 
In  every  letter  written  by  Mary  to  Elizabeth  innocence  is  asserted  in 
the  strongest  terms;  in  no  letter  of  Elisabeth  to  Mary  is  a  shade  of 
guilt  imputed.  In  her  negotiations  with  the  French  ambassadors, 
ISlisabeth  never  hinted  that  Mary's  guilt  was  the  cause  of  her  deten- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  she  declared  to  the  last  that  she  was  willing 
to  liberate  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  provided  that  she  could  obtain 
satisfeu^ry  securities  against  any  attempt  on  the  English  crown. 
In  June,  1569,  Elisabeth  declared  that  Mary  should  be  set  at  liberty  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  she  had  not  transferred  her  rights  of  inheritance 
to  the  royal  family  of  France.  The  necessary  proofs  were  furnished 
on  the  lyth  of  the  following  August,  and  on  tne  28th  of  Septemb^  a 
majority  of  the  Enfflish  privy  council  decided  that  Mary  might  be  set 
at  liberty,  provided  she  consented  to  marry  an  English  subject.  If 
these  circumstances  be  taken  together,  there  can  be  no  room  for  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  the  innocence  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland. 

But  her  case  does  not  rest  here.  Bothwell,  after  his  escape  from 
the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill,  took  shipping  for  Norway,  but  was  seized 
on  the  coast  of  Denmark.  He  died  in  April,  1576,  at  the  castle  of 
Malmor ;  but  before  his  death,  he  executed  an  official  declaration  in 
which  he  confessed  his  share  in  the  murder  of  Damley,  and  exonerated 
Mary  from  all  cognizance  in  the  conspiracv  and  participation  in  the 
crime.  The  captive  Queen  naturally  manifested  an  extreme  desire  to 
have  this  conclusive  evidence  brought  before  the  public ;  she  wrote  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  in  urgent  terms  to  obtain  a  copy. 

Some  time  afterwards  Mary  again  wrote  to  the  Archbishop, 

^  I  hare  been  informed  that  the  King  of  Denmark  has  sent  to  this  Queen  (Elisa- 
beth) the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  that  the  has 
suppressed  it  in  the  greatest  possible  secrecy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  voyage  of 
De  Monoeaulz  is  no  longer  necessary  since  the  Queen-mother  (Catherine  de  Medi- 
ds)  has  sent  thither,  as  you  inform  me.** 

Sir  John  Forster,  in  a  letter  to  Walsingham,  states  that  an  attested 
copy  of  this  important  document  was  produced  on  the  trial  of  Morton, 
many  years  after  the  period  to  which  we  now  refer,  but  no  authentic 
copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  England  or  Scotland ;  indeed 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  designedly  destroyed.  Prince  LabanoflT, 
however,  has  obtained  an  original  copy  from  the  papers  of  Baron 
d'Esneval,  the  French  ambassador  to  Denmark  in  ld85 ;  this  copy  is 
authenticated  by  the  following  endorsement, ''  The  said  Earl  has  him- 
self written  the  notes  in  the  margin."  Prince  Labanoff  announces  the 
speedy  publication  of  this  important  document,  which  he  declares  will 
complete  the  justification  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  We  deem  the  ease 
sufficiently  perfect  now,  for,  had  Mary  not  been  assured  of  her  own 
innocence,  she  would  never  have  manifested  so  earnest  an  anxiety  to 
have  Bothwell's  real  or  supposed  dying  declarations  authenticated  by 
unquestionable  authorities. 

We  have  answered  Lord  Brougham's  vague  assertions  by  uncontro- 
vertible evidence,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  take  some  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  the  charges  he  has  so  lightly  hazarded,  otnerwise  the 
world  will  conclude  that  be  has  failed  as  signally  in  the  inculpation  of 
Queen  Mary  as  he  did  in  the  exculpation  of  Queen  Caroline. 
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BT  MARTINOALB. 

**  A  man*t  best  things  are  nearest  him. 
Lie  dose  about  his  feet; 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 
That  we  are  sick  to  greet.** 

MOKCKTOV  MiLirxs. 

To  every  human  beine  possessing  right  thoophts  and  right  feelinn, 
the  recorrence  of  a  doumess  and  brilliant  morning,  especially  after  &e 
prevalence  of  days  of  gloom  and  sadness,  is  a  matter  of  the  purest 
joy.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  denizens  of  the  crowded 
city  and  the  smoW  manufacturing  town,  —  amid,  in  one  instance, 
the  busy  haunts  of  commercial  enterprise,  and,  in  the  other,  the  in- 
cessant whirl  and  rattle  of  almost  interminable  machinery ;  in  both 
instances,  the  heart,  at  the  favourable  opportunity,  is  glad  to  escape 
''to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  The  re-awakened  spirits,  in- 
deed, partake  of  a  bounding  elasticity ;  and  there  is  felt,  as  it  were, 
a  loDffing  for  the  wings  of  the  dove,  not  to  fiee  away  and  be  at 
rest,  out  to  visit  all  delightful  places  in  the  far,  pure  country,— its 
vroods  and  copses — ^its  meadows  and  pastures — its  quiet  green  lanes 
and  peaceful  field-paths — *'  its  mountains  and  all  hills,  its  fruitful  trees 
and  all  cedars."  As  the  rain  descends  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  un- 
just, so  there  is  a  universality  of  goodness  in  the  radiance  of  an  un- 
dimmed  sun.  His  beams  visit  everywhere.  They  illume  the  halls 
and  galleries  of  the  palace ;  they  dispel  the  gloom  and  sadness  of  the 
cottage.  They  gladden  the  chamber  of  sickness;  they  smooth  the 
brow  of  anguish.  They  cheer  the  hovels  of  want  and  wretchedness 
with  the  hope  of  better  days ;  they  smile  through  the  prison-bars  of 
the  captive  to  set  him  free.  And  while  they  deepen  the  hue  of  the 
rose  that  blooms  on  beauty's  cheek,  every  bud  and  blossom,  every  leaf 
and  flower,  every  blade  and  stem,  shares  in  the  vivify  mg  impulse 
emanating  from  the  boundless  flood  of  the  glorious  light  and  warmth 
of  heaven. 

But  this  impulse  is  not  confined  to  inanimate  objects.  It  is  equally 
felt  by  those  which  are  animate, — by  birds,  insects,  reptiles,  vermin, 
amphibiv,  fishes,  and  so  on,— each  fulfilling  its  transient  or  lengthened 
period  of  existence ;  each  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
called  into  being  by  the  benevolent  Author  of  nature.  The  field-or- 
nithologist, who  derives  his  knowledge  from  actual  observation,  as  well 
as  the  mere  lover  of  external  nature  in  all  her  varied  aspects,  finds 
deep  interest  throughout  every  portion  of  the  year,  because  each  pre- 
sents, more  or  less,  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  gratification, — an 
additional  chapter  to  complete  the  volume  of  acquired  but  substantial 
wisdom*  He  marks  the  peculiarities  of  all  seasons  in  their  harmonious 
progression;  the  varied  hues  and  tints,  the  difiPerent  changes  and 
phases,  the  unerring  processes  from  youth  to  maturity,  from  maturity 
*to  decay,  as  they  are  presented  around  his  path  in  striking  abundance. 
Loving  ihe  birdis  which  never  leave  our  shores,  and  which  he  regards 
as  the  happy  members  of  the  domestic  family,  he  may  possibly  deplore 
the  departure  or  the  absence  of  the  several  species  of  winter  visitors — 
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the  fieldfieu^,  with  its  convener,  the  redwii^ ;  the  Royston  crow ;  the 
wood-pigeon ;  the  pochard ;  and  the  occasional  visitors,  the  crossbill 
and  the  siUctail ;  or  several  species  of  the  more  rare  aqaatic  wander- 
ers, in  the  same  manner  as  the  sportsman  regards  the  loss  of  the  wood- 
cock^ the  snipe,  the  wild-goose^  the  widgeon^  the  wild-duck,  and  that 
tiny  favourite,  the  teal. 

Nor,  in  all  seasons,  can  he  fail  to  reflect  on  the  causes  which  in- 
fluence the  migration  of  his  many  favourites  from  country  to  country. 
He  may  not  be  enabled  to  comprehend  the  innate  laws  by  which  they 
are  directed,  the  impulse  by  which  they  are  guided,  and,  apparently, 
the  impossible  length  of  flight  of  the  small-winged  and  comparatively 
feeble  species.  But,  as  no  feathered  creatures  are  subject  to  a  state  of 
torpitude,  like  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and  amphibiae,  he  must  arrive  at 
the  inevitable  conclusion,  however  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  that 
not  only  are  trackless  oceans  crossed  with  safety,  but  at  the  time  and 
with  weather,  too,  the  most  favourable  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
long  and  laborious  journey ;  resting  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  conviction  that  their  course  is  directed  and  impelled  by  an  Al- 
mighty hand,  for  the  fulfilment  of  benevolent  purposes,  and  in  perfect 
aocordfance  with  the  objects  of  unerring  wisdom. 

Diving  into  the  depths  of  the  harmonious  woods,  which  are  about  to 
put  on  their  richest  robes  of  summer,  or  strolling  along  the  narrow 

freen  footways,  which  go  twisting  about  hither  and  thither  like  a 
rook-stream  in  search  of  a  peaceful  home,— -a  sylvan  solitude, — a  fit 
spot  for  mute  contemplation,— or,  as  the  leaves  are  gently  stirred  by 
tne  passing  breeze,  for  fancy  to  take  wing  and  flee  away  into  the 
regions  of  old  romance ;  the  first  joyful  summer  sound  that  falls  upon 
the  attentive  ear  is  that  from  the  chirp  of  the  Chiff-chaff,  or 
Lebsbb  Willow  Wrbn  (moiacilla  trockilut)  a  dimunitive  creature, 
yet,  as  a  stranger,  thrice  welcome,  the  harbinger  of  sunny  skies  and 
days  of  beauty  and  sweetness.  Perched  on  the  higher  part  of  an  as- 
piring tree,  or  actively  flitting  about  from  branch  to  branch,  its  son^ 
though  extremely  simple,  embracing,  indeed,  only  two  notes,  "  chiff- 
chaC"  is  thrown  over  the  dense  underwood  with  a  joyousness  which 
speaks  of  its  own  happy  condition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  indicates  to 
its  mate  its  own  wnereabout.  In  the  more  obscure  hollows  of  the 
wood,  amid  shattered  rocks  and  peaceful  nooks,  it  can  awaken  the 
echoes,  and  there  it  seems  to  possess  more  of  heart  and  of  happy  and 
conscious  security :  a  truly  simple  song,  and  aflTording  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  which  is  heard  in  a  neighbouring  locality,  the  harsh  note 
of  the  Wryneck,  (Jf^fu  torquilla,)  another  of  the  earliest  summer 
visitors. 

But,  amid  the  several  migratory  birds  which  gladden  our  summer 
seasons  with  their  presence,  there  are  none  more  interesting  than  the 
kirundines,  the  swallow  tribe ;  the  Housb-swallow  (Jdrundo  rustical, 
the  Martin  (Jiirundo  urbicd),  the  Sand-martin  0iirundo  riparia), 
and  the  Swift  (Jiirundo  apus).  Exclusive  of  the  good  which  these 
migratory  visitors  do  in  clearing  the  atmosphere  of  annoying  insects, 
especially  around  our  dwellings,  they  possess  a  peculiar  charm  by  the 
manifestation  of  other  qualities — their  beauty,  their  harmlessness,  their 
sociabilityt  the  marvellous  agility  of  their  night,  their  graceful  evolu- 
tions, their  unwearied  industry,  and  their  gladdening  song.  The 
chimney  or  house  swallow  is  the  first  comer  of  the  hirundo  tribe,  and 
the  most  expert  upon  the  wing,  taking  in  its  flight  a  wider  range  than 
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the  rest  of  its  congeners.  Its  heartfelt  song^  warbled  forth  while  at 
rest  on  eaves  or  chimney,  may  charm  the  ear ;  but  its  activity  on  the 
wing  is  not  less  attractive.  During  the  most  favourable  weather,  the 
swbIIow  seems  all  heart  and  joyousness ;  visiting  all  localities ;  skim- 
ming the  gravel-path  of  our  pleasure-grounds,  then  wheeling  round  a 
dump  of  evergreens ;  gliding  over  park  and  paling ;  sweeping  along 
the  green  shady  lanes,  on  the  line  of  hedge-rows,  in  the  lee  of  the 
wood;  over  peaceful  pastures,  circling  the  cattle  assembled  beneath 
the  shade  of  trees ;  skimming  over  rivers  and  lakes,  occasionally  dip- 
ping its  wings ;  stretching  far  away  over  heaths  and  commons,  and  re- 
turning to  its  home  with  untiring  wings ;  wonderful,  too,  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  nest,  and  affectionately  faithful  in  the  provision  for  its 
ofl^ring.  The  flight  of  the  house-martin,  with  its  snow-white  breast, 
embraces  a  more  confined  range,  but  it  is  equally  graceful,  but  some- 
what less  daring;  while  that  of  the  sand-martin  is  less  still,  and 
more  like  that  of  the  butterfly ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
rash  of  the  swift,  the  last  of  the  tribe  in  its  arrival,  and  the  first  in  its 
departure, — ^with  the  racing  and  screaming  around  buildings,  and, 
during  a  fine  summer  evening,  floating  on  unmoved  and  outstretched 
wings,  at  an  immense  height,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom 
and  in  the  participation  of  the  glory  of  the  evening. 

There  is  not,  however,  during  the  early  portion  of  summer,  a 
more  welcome  sound  than  the  voice  of  the  Cuckoo  (cuculus  canorus). 
Familiar  to  the  ear  from  the  days  of  childhood,  the  peculiar  song  of 
this  vagrant  visitor,  from  the  many  associations  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, sounds  like  the  voice  of  an  old  friend,  and  claims  the  attention 
with  a  degree  of  interest  in  which  the  days  of  youth  and  joyousness 
come  back  upon  the  recollection  with  augmented  power ;  presenting, 
perhaps,  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  more  matured  existence,  with 
blighted  hopes,  departed  joys,  or  days  misspent  or  misapplied ;  sounds 
which^  as  it  were,  go  creeping  along  the  hedge-rows,  through  the  cop- 
pices, amid  dense  underwood,  or  by  the  margin  of  some  immense  sylvan 
scene,^ — ^however  much  we  may  disregard  the  peculiar  fSeict  that  the 
cuckoo  imposes  the  care  and  provision  of  its  young  upon  other  birds,-— 
the  hedge-sparrow,  the  titlark,  the  wagtail,  or  the  white-throat. 

But  the  NiOHTiNOALB  {molaciUa  luscinia),  shy  in  its  habits,  as 
simple  in  its  plumage,  surpasses  all  the  passeres  in  the  sweetness  of 
its  song.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  bird  of  night  is  wholly  unrivalled. 
And  truly  delightful  it  is  on  a  lovely  evening  when  summer  is  young, 
and  perfumes  are  diffused  around  from  fresh  leaves  and  rich  buds, — in 
the  soft  stillness  of  the  twilight,  when  all  nature  is  calm  and  beautiful, 
— to  visit  the  long-drawn  aisles  of  the  sylvan  sanctuary,  and  listen  to 
the  melodious  anthem  gushing  from  the  liquid  throat  of  the  bird  of 
night.  The  solemn  stillness,  the  dreamy  softness,  the  deepening 
gloom,  prevail  around,  as  if  there  was  a  pause  in  the  intricacies  of 
some  profound  mysterious  rite.  Then  the  gloom  becomes  deeper 
and  deeper,  the  silence  more  and  more  impressive,  the  mystery 
more  and  more  profound.  The  monarchs  of  tne  wood  seem  to  have 
laid  aside  their  robes  of  state,  and  to  have  lost  their  character  in 
the  dense  and  thickening  throng.  All  nature,  holding  her  breath, 
seems  to  be  attentively  listening.  Then  bursts  upon  the  ear  the 
matchless  strain  after  strain  in  endless  variety.  The  echoes,  enamour- 
ed of  the  sound,  repeat  its  sweetness  again  and  again,  until  it  dies 
away  in  the  obscure  distance.    It  is  erroneous  to  say,  as  many  ^vriters 
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have  said,  that  the  soiiff  of  the  nightingale  partakes  of  a  tnelandioly 
character.  It  is  qaite  the  reverse.  It  is  a  burst  of  joyous  affection,  of 
heartfelt  gladness,  of  indescribable  rapture,  as  it  rises  and  falls,  ad- 
ranoes  and  recedes,  swells  and  dies  away,  distinctly  threading  all  the 
masy  intricacies  of  melody,  bringing  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  ground- 
work of  song,  the  tracery  and  embroidery,  the  flowers,  and  wreaths, 
and  chaplets,  and  festoons  of  beauty  and  of  sweetness,  with  tones  so 
liquid  and  so  distinct,  however  elaborate,  as  tofuUv  merit  the  character- 
istic of  what  the  musician  calls  perfect  execution.  So  hr  from  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  being  melancholy,  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
this  matchless  songster,  when  a  thrush,  during  the  fading  twiUght,  has 
perched  itself  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tall  tree,  and  pours  forth  its 
most  joyous  strain,  will  fiurly  sing  his  pretended  rival  down,  and  make 
him  steal  away  in  the  neighbouring  thicket.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  mate  of  the  nightingale  is  hastening  the  important 
work  of  incubation,  during  which  period  his  song  is  the  fullest  and  the 
most  ardent  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  as  the  glow-worm  puts 
out  her  lamp  about  midnight,  so  the  song  of  the  nightingale  ceases 
about  that  hour,  and  is  resumed  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  awa- 
kening the  whole  wood  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  the  matin  hymn.  But 
much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  strains  which  had 
hitherto  charmea  the  ear  of  night,  become  less  frequent  when  the  care 
and  provision  of  a  young  progeny  claim  and  receive  the  most  assiduous 
and  affectionate  attention. 

Next  in  the  order  of  arrival  are,  the  Black-cap  (motaciUa  atrica^ 
pUla),  and  the  Whitb-thboat  (motaciUa  sylvia).  The  former  fre- 
quents orchards  and  gardens,  creeping  about  the  fruit-trees  in  search 
of  insects,  occasionally  uttering  a  subdued  piping  sound.  Its  move- 
ments are  incessant,  and  its  song  is  desultory.  But  when  the  female 
bird  is  sitting,  her  partner  often  assumes  a  quiet  attitude,  and  poors 
forth  the  ftillness  of  his  heart  in  moduliOtons  marked  by  their  softness, 
gentleness,  and  affectionate  tenderness,  excelling,  indeed,  many  of  the 
passeres  in  melodious  sweetness ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
white-throat,  whose  song,  heard  on  lonely  commmis  and  downs,  and  in 
deserted  and  obscure  lanes,  is  anything  but  sweet  and  pleasing  to  the 
ear.  On  the  contrary,  the  Littlb  Willow-wrbn  or  obdgb- 
WABBLBR  {motaciUa  trockihti\  is  a  merry  fellow ;  singing  nearly  all 
night  long  with  a  hurrying  melody  which  seems,  at  times,  to  embrace 
the  songs  of  several  other  birds.  Little  need  be  said  of  the  Stonb- 
OURLBW  {charadrius  ctdicnemui) ;  it  dwells  in  the  uplands  and  only 
visits  a  few  of  our  counties :  little  also  of  the  Obasshoppbb-ulbk 
(alauda  triviaUs),  whose  habits  are  extremely  shy,  and  whose  whisper- 
ing notes  are  only  heard  when  the  bird  is  concealed.  In  the  secluded 
woods,  however,  when  all  is  calm  and  still  around,— even  the  song  ni 
the  WooD-WBBN  (iylvia  it^tilo/rur),— and  neither  the  sound  of  fbotfsdl 
nor  the  croak  of  raven  disturbs  the  mute  serenity,  the  '^  coo  "  of  the 
TuRTLB-DOTB  (columba  turtur),  is  heard  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as 
the  attention  becomes  enchained  in  a  crowd  of  delightful  associations. 
In  all  ages  and  countries,  the  "  coo  "  of  the  turtle-dove  has  been  deemed 
the  expression  of  innocenee,  affection,  and  faithfulness,  as  the  birds 
themselves  are  represented  as  true  emblems  of  those  qualities.  And 
who  hss  failed  to  notice,  particularly  during  the  prevalence  of  night» 
the  "  crex-— crex"  of  the  Landrail  (ralitis  crex),  which,  issuing  from 
the  tall  meadow  grass  or  taller  corn-fields,  can  be  heard  at  an  immense 
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distance^ — a  truly  summer  sound,  and  indicative  of  the  calm  and  dewy 
summer  night  ?— or  at  the  decline  of  day,  the  clear  and  liquid  call, 
the  '*  wit-wi-wit"  of  the  Quail  {perdix  cciurnix),  from  similar  locali- 
ties?—  or,  as  night  approaches,  can  turn  aside  the  attention  from 
the  incessant  jarr  of  the  Goatsuckbr  or  Fbrn-owl  (caprimulgus 
europceus),  as  it  beats  the  mar^ns  of  coppices  and  hedgerows,  or 
around  timber  trees  in  search  of  its  prey,  the  nisht  insects?  Nearly 
the  last  in  the  train  of  summer  risitors  is  the  Kbd6Tart  (moiacitia 
phcenicurus),  not  noted  for  the  superiority  of  its  song,  but  welcomed 
from  its  appearance  and  habits ;  building  its  nest  near  the  habitations 
of  man,  in  wardens  and  orchards,  about  greenhouses,  vineries,  and  the 
like.  The  last  comer  of  all  is  the  FiiT-CATOHB*  {nwscicapa  grisola). 
Almost  mute,  it  delights  not  the  ear  with  its  son^ ;  but  it  gratifies  the 
eye  by  its  graceful  evolutions  on  the  wing,  and  is  endear^  by  its  fti- 
miliaritj  with  man.  It  forms  its  nest  in  dimbinff  plants  and  vines  in 
front  01  houses,  and  brings  forth  its  young  even  m  the  presence  of  the 
inmates,  with  whom  it  becomes  familiar.  It  subsists  wholly  upon 
insects,  and  takes  its  departure  at  an  early  period. 

And  is  there  not  a  high  gratification  in  marking  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  these  several  birds  of  passage?  Knowledge  is  blended 
with  delight,  and  health  with  both,  as  almost  every  description  of 
locality  and,  consequently,  every  variety  of  scene,  amid  the  pure  air  of 
the  inrigorating  country,  are  embraced  in  the  observation  and  the  in- 
quiry. Nor  can  the  mind  divest  itself  of  higher  considerations.  While 
revolution,  silent  or  turbulent,  succeeds  to  revolution, — ^while  we  behold 
ebmses  in  forms  of  government  and  ways  of  fashion,  in  creeds  of 
belief  and  modes  of  devotion, — ^the  habits  of  these  summer  migratory 
visitors  renaain  the  same,  and  speak  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
their  great  Creator. 


TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 


Faie  Star !  I  p*e  on  thee,  and  o*er  my  brow 
Pkyt  the  ion  breeM  of  erening .    Erennore 

The  shrine  of  pure  and  holy  thoujriit  be  thou. 
Winning  my  leiil  frem  earth's  dark  dfcaoM  to  soar. 

I  do  renember  me  in  childhood's  hour. 
When  first  my  spirit  drank  thy  glorious  lighs, 

Younff  fancy  pictured  an  elysian  bower. 
Unfading  wreaths,  and  skies  for  ever  bright. 

Within  thy  glittering  orb  ;--bat  ah  I  that  dream. 

Like  other  dreams,  hath  faded  fast  away, 
And  rarely  Fancy  caats  its  golden  gleam 

Upon  the  storm-douds  of  my  wintry  day. 

Yet,  Star  of  Evening !  fUmish  hopeful  thought, 
liiy  trembling  beams  so  soft  and  pure  instil ; 

And  the  sad  breast,  where  earthly  passions  wrought. 
Peace  fhim  above  with  holiest  calm  shall  fill ! 

H.  B. 
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«« And  then  I  dived. 
In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death, 
Searcning  its  cause  in  iu  effect ;  and  drew 
From  witherM  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heapM  up  dust 
Conclusions  most  forbidden.** 

Manfred. 

*^Ti  Bmvftm^rif  4^.**— Aeist. 

In  the  parlour  of  m  small  inn  situated  in  one  of  the  dreariest  dis- 
tricts of  North  Wales  sat  a  young  man  of  somewhat  striking  appear- 
ance ;  his  lofty  forehead  and  clear  eye  seemed  to  betoken  intellectual 
powers  of  no  ordinary  grade,  while  lips  thin  and  compressed,  added 
to  a  heaviness  about  the  brow,  gave  his  countenance  an  air  of  decision 
and  severity  not  perhaps  altogether  prepossessing.  A  light  walking 
costume  of  shepherd's  plaid  shewed  to  advantage  his  tall  and  active 
figure  as  he  balanced  himself  restlessly  upon  a  couple  of  mine  host's 
rickety  chairs ;  a  soiled  newspaper  was  in  his  hand,  from  the  peru- 
sal of  which  his  glances  wandered  to  the  window  with  every  symp- 
tom of  impatience.  At  length  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened^ 
and  a  short  red-nosed  individual,  habited  in  dingy  black,  with  a 
cravat  which,  by  the  effect  of  contrast,  might  pass  tor  white,  walked 
or  rather  shuffled  in.  Instantly  rising  and  proffering  a  seat,  the 
original  occupant  of  the  '*  Golden  Goat "  proceeded  to  apologize  to 
his  visitor  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  summoning  him  thither : — 

"  My  object,  sir,"  continued  the  former,  ''is,  as  stated  in  my  note, 
to  discover  a  gentleman  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  locality  to 
inform  me  what  faith  may  be  put  m  this  description  of  a  neighbour- 
ing estate  which  is  for  sale."  So  saying,  and  handing  across  the 
newspaper,  he  pointed  to  an  advertisement  wherein  every  figure  of 
speecn,  and  every  variety  of  type  seemed  to  be  exhausted  in  the 
attempt  to  convey  ''  a  very  inadequate  notion "  of  this  "  most  un- 
paralleled opportunity;" — the  paragraph  ran  on  as  follows : — 

"  This  Estate,  or  rather  Territorial  Domain,  embraces  every  attraction  that  can 
captivate  the  Artist,  the  Angler,  the  Poet,  the  Philosopher,  the  Man  of  Taste,  and 
the  Man  of  Business ;  comprising  excellences  at  onoe  unique  and  unequalled,  and 
affording  erery  facility  of  restoring  to  the  arms,  or  rather  pocket,  of  its  fortunate 
proprietor  that 

<  Lost  Pleiad,  seen  no  more  below.* 

FIVE  PER  CENT  ON  CAPITAL !  ! 

Plinlimmon,  Cader  Idris,  and,  above  all,  the  Snowdonian  Range,  which,  although 

inferior  in  altitude  to 

CHIMBORAZO  AND  MONT  BLANC, 

may  yet  be  termed,  if  not  *  The  Monarch  of  Mountains,*  at  least 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

is  distinctly  visible  through  a  tolerable  telesoope ;  while  nearer  home,  the  stupen- 

dous  cataract  of  Pwllyndd  BwUchy,  the  ancient  and  antique  ruins  of  Ufhdd,  and 

the  commodious  ma»et-town  of  Cyddwllwll,  afford  every  variety  of  food  for  the 

imagination,  and  luxuries  for  the  table.     The  enviable  proprietor  of  this  Paradise 

would  probably  erect,  in  place  of  the  present  more  homcdy  residence, 

A  CASTELLATED  MANSION  IN  THE  ELIZABETHAN  STYLE, 

Thus  ensuring  to  himself  the  title  of  the 

MAGNUS  APOLLO  LOCI  I ! 
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with  every  probability  of  eventiially  rankiiur  nmoDg 

THE  LEGISLATORS  OF  THE  LAND, 

vhenerer  this  portion  of  the  county  shall  return  a  Member  to  Parliament.    In  a 

word,  Mr.  Jobbing  feels  it  his  duty  to  state,  that  a  possibility  can  never  occur  again 

of  securing  at  one  purchase  so  marvellous  a  combination  of  the 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA  OF  NATURE ! 

with  the 

BEAU  IDEAL  OF  INVESTMENT !  1 1 

**  WeU,  sir,"  observed  the  elder  perfonage,  whom  we  may  intro- 
duce as  Mr.  Williams^  the  village  curate.  **  In  what  particular 
planet  this  estate  may  iie,  I  cannot  pretend  to  gaesn,  but  I  do  much 
doubt  its  existence  in  ours^  and  above  all  its  connection  with  this 
neighbourhood." 

"But  surely,"  rejoined  the  other^  "our  figurative  friend  must 
have  some  site  for  his  gorgeous  scenery :  there  must  be  an  estate  to 
be  sold." 

''  Most  undeniably  Uiere  is/'  said  Mr.  Williams,  taking  snuff,  "a 
large  tract  of  mountain  and  morass,  affording  pasturage  for  a  few 
dieep  and  turf  for  those  who  tend  them*" 

'« And  the  cascade?" 

**  Some  ten  miles  distant" 

*'The<»stle?" 

**  Periere  etiam  ruina&." 

**  The  present  homely  residence  ?"  pursued  the  inquirer. 

*^  A  dilapidated  building,  tenantless  for  years." 

*'  And  as  touching  the  commodious  market-town  ?" 

•*  Circumspice/'  replied  Mr.  Williams. 

''  I  need  scarcely  ask  then/'  said  the  stranger,  **  if  the  spot  be 
vetired  and  undisturbed  ?" 

^  Retired  in  good  truth,  it  is,"  returned  his  companion,  with  a 
sigh.  "  A  parochial  Patmos,  sir,  where  human  visits  are  as  few  and 
for  between  as  those  of  angels  were  wont  to  be." 

Within  a  couple  of  months  from  the  date  of  this  interview,  the 
young  stranger,  under  the  name  of  Mervyn,  was  formally  announced 

as  the  "  enviable  proprietor  of /'  and  workmen  were  forthwith 

employed,  not  indeed  to  erect  the  Elizabethan  mansion  suggested 
by  Mr.  Jobbins,  but  to  put  the  old  house  into  a  state  of  habitable 
repair.  But  although  no  more  was  done  to  the  dwelling  itself  than 
what  might  seem  to  render  it  weatherproof,  a  large  building  was  ad- 
joined, which  was  fitted  up  with  powerful  furnaces,  and  the  various 
machinery  requisite  for  pursuing  chemical  experiments  on  an  exten- 
sive scale, — a  circumstance  whidi  gave  rise  to  no  trifling  speculation 
among  the  good  gossips  of  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Mervyn  himsefr,  although  now  completely  settled  in  his  new 
domicile,  was  rarely  seen  abroad.  His  days  and  (as  the  constant 
lights  bcore  witness)  his  nights  also,  were  spent  within  the  walls  of 
his  laboratory,  the  tall  chimney  of  which  ever  and  anon  gave  forth 
its  sparks  and  flames  after  the  manner  of  a  small  volcano.  In  the 
"good  old  times"  he  had  been  inevitably  arrested,  and  probably 
punished  as  a  practiser  of  unholy  arts,  and  even  in  this  enlightened 
day,  the  cottagers  began  to  regard  him  with  some  feelings  of  suspi- 
cion and  alarm.  For  some  time  his  only  visitor  was  the  curate,  and 
as  that  gentleman  perceived  that  his  advances  were  met  with  a  de- 
gree of  coldness  but  just  consistent  with  good  breeding,  he  soon 
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thouffht  fit  ta  diicontinue  them  ;  wA,  so  Squire  Penrote^  whoee  Wel^ 
hospitaUty  was  proof  against  every  rebuff,  and  who,  on  calling,  posi- 
tively refused  to  quit  his  new  neighbour  without  a  promise  from  the 
latter  to  spend  a  few  days  with  him  at  the  hall.  As  a  guest  was 
evidently  a  rara  avis  in  tne  land,  and  the  Squire  was  obviously  bent 
upon  bagging  the  specimen,  Mervyn  resolved  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion, and  with  ^e  best  possible  grace. 

The  party  to  which  the  young  Englishman  was  introduced  consist- 
ed of  two  maiden  aunts,  a  young  married  couple^  the  Squire's  onlj 
child,  a  lively  girl  of  seventeen,  handsome,  witty,  and  coquettish, 
and  his  niece,  a  young  woman  some  four  yc>u*8  the  senior,  and  in 
most  req>ects  the  reverse  of  her  cousin.  There  were  besides  one  or 
two  young  men  staying  in  the  house  and  waiting  with  great  im- 
patience for  the  commencement  of  the  shoodnff-season.  Sudi  so- 
ciety was  not  altogether  suited  to  the  taste  of  Mervyn,  and  at  first 
the  time  hung  heavily  enouffh  upon  his  hands.  The  Squire's  atten- 
tion was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  '' home-farm,"  the 
maiden  aunts  employed  themselves  with  great  resolution,  and  to  the 
perpetual  irritation  of  their  very  sensitive  modesty,  in  watching  the 
connubial  endearments  of  the  newly-married  pair,  who,  on  their 
part,  seemed  wrapt  in  happy  oblivion  of  the  existence  not  only  of 
their  censors,  but  of  all  the  world  beside ;  while  the  young  gentle- 
men contrived  to  pass  away  the  day  in  smoking  cigars,  washing  the 
dogs,  and  flirting  with  Miss  Herroicme.  It  was  not  unnatural,  uere- 
fore,  that  our  hero  should  find  himself  pretty  frequently  the  com- 
panion of  the  elder  of  the  young  ladies,  who  being  an  orphan  and  a 
poor  relation  to  boot,  was  honoured  with  but  little  notice  from  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

Gertrude  Lloyd  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  neither  handsome  nor 
what  the  world  would  term  accomplished ;  but  in  lieu  of  these  higher 
endowments  she  possessed  the  more  insignificant  qualities  of  a  gentle 
nature,  a  kind  heart,  and  a  certain  warmth  and  vividness  of  imagina- 
tion which  especially  recommended  her  to  Mervyn.  But  so  little 
accustomed  was  she  to  kindness  or  consideration  from  any  one,  save 
the  master  of  the  house,  that  she  received  the  attentions  of  her  new 
acquaintance  with  a  suspicious  timidity  that  half  amused  and  half 
annoyed  him.  Her  reserve,  however,  becoming  by  degrees  dis- 
pelled, she  seemed  to  lighten  as  it  were  into  a  new  existence,  and, 
with  a  kindling  eye  and  flushed  cheek,  she  would  sit  for  hours  on 
some  turfy  bank  listening  to  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  Mervyn 
as  he  spoke  of  poetry,  or  music,  or  those  unseen  and  mysterious 
workings  of  nature  which  more  especially  formed  the  subject  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  study.  She  too  had  her  dreams  to  tell :  brought 
up  almost  in  solitude  among  those  mountainous  wilds,  her  mind  had 
acquired  a  tinge  of  gloom,  and  a  more  than  common  share  of  that 
love  of  the  marvellous  with  which  we  are  all  to  some  extent  im- 
bued. 

It  was  a  calm  and  cloudless  evening,  and  they  were  looking  forth 
on  the  broad  sky,  glittering  with  all  its  lustrous  jewellery. 

''  And  may  we  not  hope,"  asked  Gertrude,  *'  that  some  one  of 
those  glorious  worlds  now  so  far  beyond  our  ken  may  hereafter  be- 
come our  home  and  that  of  those  we  love?" 

Mervyn  smiled.  *•  I  should  the  rather  think,"  he  said,  «^that 
man's  destiny  is  wrapt  up  in  that  of  the  planet  which  has  given  him 
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birth.  This  globe  is  nunifetlly  in  a  state  of  transition  and  change ; 
with  what  particnkr  link,  indeed,  of  the  great  chain  of  derelop- 
ment  our  present  existence  may  be  involved,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is 
one  far  removed  from  that  state  of  perfection  towards  which  we  are 
advancing.  It  may  be  in  after  ages  we  shall  tread  asain  this  very 
earthy — beings  endowed  with  far  nobler  faculties,  far  higher  inteUi« 
gences  than  our  feeble  imagination  at  this  time  can  conceive." 
^  A  doubtful  doctrine,"  said  Gertrude  musing. 
''I>ottbCful,  because  unfamiliar,"  pursued  her  companion:  ''and 
J0L  not  unsupported  by  analogy.  The  age  of  physical  power  has 
paaaed  ;  that  of  intellect,  of  which  ours  is  but  the  dawn,  approaches. 
As  the  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  the  predecessors  of  our  race,  ex« 
ceUed  us  in  corporeal  strength,  so  may  we  look  for  future  oea- 
tiona  immeasurably  our  superiors  in  nught  of  mind ;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  our  indestructible  spirits,  which  have  animated  by- 
gone generations  may  exist  in  those  to  come,  fitted  indeed  with 
nobler  and  more  numerous  organs." 

,  ''  And  can  you  give  serious  credence,"  asked  the  lady,  "  to  the 
idle  tale  of  a  previous  existence  ?  " 

"  Does  not  your  own  experience  confirm  that  tale  f"  asked  Mer vyn 
in  return;  ''have  you  never  known  faint  flashes  of  memory  rev^- 
ing  dimly  and  by  glimpses  words  spoken,  things  done,  and  places 
visited  whidi  have  had  no  reality  in  this  life  ?  So  distinct,  indeed, 
is  the  existence  of  the  soul  from  that  of  the  body,  that  the  former 
needs  only  a  fresh  and  fitting  supply  of  material  apparatus  to  pre- 
serve its  present  share  of  existence  and  identity  for  ases  or  for  ever : 
could  man  but  penetrate  ame  secret  in  the  alchemy  of  nature,  master 
one  power  with  which  he  has  even  now  commenced  to  grapple,  life, 
so  long  as  the  framework  of  this  globe  shall  endure,  might  be  his 
portion*" 

Gertrude  gaaed  on  the  excited  countenance  of  the  speaker  as  he 
gave  utterance  to  these  wild  fancies  with  a  surprise  not  unnungled 
witb  alarm.  *'  Suppose,  for  example,"  pursued  the  latter  vehe- 
mently, ''  that  with  the  means  of  diMolving  the  union  between  soul 
and  body,  I  could  attain  unto  a  further  control,  could^  arrest 
the  fieeting  spirit  at  the  moment  of  departure,  and  transfer  it,  with 
all  its  consciousness  and  memory,  its  feelings  and  affections  fresh 
and  uneffaced,  into  some  new  tenement  duly  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception." 

At  this  point  the  approach  of  Miss  Hermione,  with  two  gentlemen 
in  waiting,  broke  up  the  conversation,  and  Mervyn's  departure 
being  fixed  for  the  morrow,  no  farther  opportunity  occurred  for 
renewing  it. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  a  similar  visit  to  his  new  friends,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  a  cordial  intimacy  n^mng  up,  that  Mer- 
vyn  found  a  stranger  awaiting  his  arrival.  This  personage  was  a 
stout  and  muscular  man,  of  the  middle  height,  possessing  features 
deeply  scarred  by  small-pox,  sharp  grey  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of 
red  Hair,  which  hung  in  masses  about  his  face  and  shoulders.  An 
enormous  dog,  of  a  foreign  breed,  lay  at  his  feet,  resting  his  dark 
mussle  upon  paws  o£  marvellous  size  and  whiteness. 

"  I  did  not  think,"  exclaimed  this  individual,  hardlv  returning 
Mervyn's  salutation,  "  to  find  the  great  work  stayed,  and  the  master 
absent." 
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'^  Pardon  me,  good  Steinberg/'  returned  the  latter,  '*  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  last  few  months,  thidl  be  atoned  for  by  days  and  nights 
of  unceasing  toil." 

''  What  can  atone  for  time  lost,  energies  enfeebled,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  purpose  broken  ? — and  a  girl  the  cause !  fit 
object  of  adoration  for  him  who  aims  at  the  sovereignty  of  nature ! 
But  enough :  is  all  in  train  for  the  final  operations  ?" 

"  All  is  prepared,"  answered  Mervyn  ;  *'  the  apparatus  has  been 
fixed,  and  its  powers  approved ;  nothing  is  needed  but  the — " 

"  — Th^  are  here,"  interrupted  the  other  with  a  meaning  smile  ; 
and  throwing  open  the  lid  of  a  large  oblong  box,  he  pointed  to  its 
contents.  Mervyn  gazed  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  abruptly 
from  the  sight. 

From  the  period  of  this  interview  the  two  students,  together  with 
the  dog,  who  never  left  them,  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  mansion.  Again  was  the  deep  red  glow  of  the  furnaces 
visible  on  the  hill  side,  and  the  throbbing  of  powerful  machinery 
heard  by  those  who  ventured  more  nearly  to  approach  the  building. 
Many  were  the  reports  propagated  as  to  the  pursuits  of  its  mysten- 
ous  occupants :  illicit  distillery,  coining,  even  magic  was  hinted  at  ; 
till  these,  and  other  rumours  equally  improbable,  reaching  the  ears 
of  Mr.  Penrose,  that  gentleman  sallied  forth  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming Mervyn  of  their  existence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  satisfy- 
ing his  own  curiosity  on  the  subject. 

Mervyn  received  him  without  embarrassment,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure divining  the  object  of  his  visit,  ushered  him  at  once  into  the 
laboratory,  which  was,  as  he  asserted,  solely  the  scene  of  chemical 
researches.  As  the  squire  gazed  in  helpless  bewilderment  on  the 
confused  mass  of  uncouth  and  complicated  instruments  that  met  his 
view,  with  the  use  of  every  one  of  which  he  was  as  perfectly  and 
profoundly  ignorant  as  anv  country  gentleman  need  be ;  his  con- 
ductor proceeded  to  explain  that  the  immediate  object  of  his  pre- 
sent studies  was  the  development  of  that  mysterious  and  universal 
agency  first  examined  by  Oalvani  and  Volta. 

*'  Mighty — "  said  Mervyn,  betraying  the  excitement  which  that 
theme  invariably  produced  in  him, — "Mighty  as  are  the  results 
hitherto  brought  about,  the  science  is  yet  but  in  infancy  ;  should  it 
ever  be  the  fortune  of  man  to  follow  it  to  its  maturity,  we  may  well 
believe  the  great  secrets  of  Creation  would  be  unfolded,  and  the 
very  elements  themselves  be  made  subject  to  his  control !  Where 
would  be  the  limit  to  his  knowledge  or  his  power  ?  the  boast  of 
Archimedes  might  in  very  fact  be  realized." 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear  Mervyn,"  said  the  old  gentleman  backing^ 
hastily  out  of  the  apartment.  *'  I  dare  say  you  are  perfectly  right, 
but,  ^r  ray  part,  I  confess  I  am  reasonably  well  satisfied  with  the 
established  course  of  nature ;  and  if  you  do  think  of  introducing^ 
any  serious  alterations  in  the  economy  of  the  globe,  I  should  take 
it  as  an  especial  favour  if  you  would  wait  till  I  am  fairly  out  of  it." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Penrose,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  homewards, 
moralizing  the  while  on  the  presumptuous  vanity  of  the  present  ge- 
neration, and  full  of  wonderment  as  to  what  the  world  would  come 
to  next.  After  the  lapse  of  some  months,  the  student  once  more 
resumed  his  visits  to  the  Hall  with  greater  constancy  than  ever ; 
and  such  were  the  nature  and  frequency  of  his   lite-ii'tetes  with 
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Gertrude,  that  that  young  lady  had  occasion  to  display  but  little 
astonishment  when,  on  the  eve  of  departure,  he  maae  formal  de- 
claration of  his  love.  It  was  finally  arranged  that,  at  the  expiration 
<^  a  year,  during  which  Mervyn  was  anxious  to  visit  certain  of  the 
foreign  universities,  he  should  return  as  the  avowed  suitor  of  Miss 
Lloyd ;  till  then,  he  desired  their  engagement  might  remain  undis- 
closed. 

For  some  time  Gertrude  heard  frequently  fVom  her  lover ;  his 
passion  appeared  heightened  by  absence,  and  he  spoke  i^rdently  and 
anxioualy  of  the  approaching  end  of  his  probation.  Suddenly  his 
communications  became  vague  and  incoherent ;  at  length  they  alto- 
gether ceased.  Weeks,  months  flew  by  ;  the  period  aUotted  for  his 
absence  expired,  and  still  no  news  of  Mervyn.  Few,  probably,  are 
so  favoured  or  so  philosophical  as  to  pass  through  life  without  expe- 
riencing, on  some  occasion,'  doubt  of  the  love  which  they  have  stored 
up  in  their  heart  of  hearts  as  the  richest  treasure  to  be  possessed  on 
earth ;  an  apprehension  which  turns  all  joy  to  bitterness,  and  brings 
home  with  tenfold  force  the  stern  monition  of  the  wise  man,  '^  vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."  That  Mervyn  indeed  was  false  Gertrude's 
guileless  nature  would  not  permit  her  to  believe  possible  ;  and  her 
fears  turned  rather  upon  his  personal  safety.  The  Squire,  too, 
whose  ideas  of  perils  by  travel  were  somewhat  exaggerated,  being 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  misadventures  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor  and  Robinson  Crusoe  contributed  not  a  little  to  her  distress 
by  his  alarming  suggestions.  Perhaps  he  had  been  skinned  and 
roasted  by  the  cannibals,  and  subsequently  served  up  by  way  of  cold 
joint  upon  a  side-table ;  perhaps  he  had  been  buried  by  the  side  of 
some  defunct  princess,  or  carried  away  bodily  by  strange  birds; 
perhaps  —  but  there  was  no  end  to  his  suppositions.  Conjecture, 
nowever,  was  cut  short  by  the  unannounced  return  of  Mervyn  him* 
self,  -who,  with  his  friend's  dog,  made  his  appearance  late  one  even- 
ing at  the  halL 

The  quick  eye  of  Gertrude  did  not  fail  to  detect  a  very  considera- 
ble alteration  both  in  the  person  and  demeanour  of  her  betrothed ; 
his  usually  staid,  yet  graceful  bearing  seemed  to  have  given  place  to 
a  coarse  and  blustering  air,  which  was  in  too  good  keeping  with  the 
altered  tone  of  his  conversation.  The  good-natured  Squire,  albeit 
somewhat  surprised,  thought  that  such  might  probably  be  the 
fiishion  most  in  vogue  at  foreign  courts,  and  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  its  peculiarities.  As  for  Gertrude,  turning  aside  her 
head,  and  under  cover  of  caressing  the  dog,  she  strove  to  conceal 
her  anguish  and  disappointment.  The  noble  animal,  as  if  in  sympa- 
thy with  her  sorrow,  tended  his  huge  paws,  placed  his  head  upon 
her  knee,  and  looked  up  into  her  face  with  a  plaintiveness  beaming 
frona  his  eyes  that  was  almost  startling.  It  was  singular  the  affec- 
tion which  the  brute  exhibited  towards  one  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore ;  and,  indeed,  his  general  manner  and  appearance  seemed  un- 
like and  superior  to  that  of  creatures  of  the  same  species  in  this 
country ;  there  was  a  variety  of  expression,  and  a  seeming  intelli- 
gence in  his  aspect,  that  might  have  furnished  forth  a  fund  of  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  <'  untutored  Indian's  "  simple  creed. 

But  many  circumstances  far  more  momentous  and  inexplicable 
than  that  of  the  unlooked-for  attachment  of  Rufus  arose  to  distract 
poor  Gertrude.     Her  lover  showed  himself  not  only  uncouth  but 
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oold ;  be  ^pptared  to  than  everything  that  migl^  leftd  to  m  privete 
intenriew,  and  conducted  himteff  with  very  evident  emlMimaaoMnt 
when  betrayed  into  one  unawares ;  and  though,  availing  himself  of 
the  Squire's  general  invitation,  he  continued  in  the  house,  not  a  word 
ever  fell  from  hit  lips  respecting  the  redemption  of  his  plighted 
troth.  His  attentions,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  become  transferred  to 
h^  cousin  Hermione ;  who,  partly  from  vanity,  partly  from  happen- 
ing to  have  no  other  flirtation  on  hand,  seemed  ready  enough  to  en- 
courage them.  Gkrtmde's  cheek  grew  day  by  day  more  wan^  and 
her  heart  more  cold,  but  not  a  look  or  word  of  reproach  escaped 
her.  Her's  was,  in  truth,  a  gentle  spirit,  little  fitted  to  battle  with 
the  crosses  of  the  worlds  and  she  bowed  her  head  to  the  stroke  with 
a  calmness  and  resignation  founded  on  a  surer  hope.  For  hours  she 
would  sit  brooding  over  her  blighted  love,  and  hslf-uncoosciously 
bestowing  her  caresses  upon  Rufus,  who  seemed  to  have  devoted 
hims^  entirely  to  her  service,  watching  her  steps  bv  day,  and  aft 
night  stretching  his  enormous  frame  before  her  aiamber  door. 
There  were  even  times  when,  to  her  heated  imagination,  the  dog  ap- 
peared to  know  and  to  be  a  partaker  of  her  misery ;  and  the  thought, 
fanciful  as  it  was,  inspired  her  with  a  warmer  affection  for  the  ani- 
mal than  she  would  have  cared  to  admit  perhaps  even  to  hersel£ 

One  morning,  when  attended  as  usual  by  her  four-footed  compa- 
nion, she  was  wandering  along  a  green  and  narrow  valley  that  mean- 
dered round  the  mountain's  base,  an  abrupt  turn  brought  her  before 
a  considerable  encampment  of  gipsies.  No  one^  however,  was  visi- 
ble save  some  half-dozen  ragged  little  urchins,  who  were  rolling  on 
the  mossy  bank,  and  a  woman  seated  at  some  distance,  and  ap- 
parently engaged  in  preparing  food  for  her  absent  friends.  On  the 
approach  of  Gertrude  the  former  arose,  and  advancing,  begged  in 
the  jargon  of  her  tribe  to  be  allowed  to  tell  her  fortune. 

''  Cross  the  poor  gipsy's  hand,"  she  said,  "  with  a  piece  of  silver, 
and  she  will  tell  you  of  your  lover  and  your  husband,  whether  be 
shall  be  dark  or  fair,  noble  or  simple,  young  or  old,  true  or  false, 
pretty  lady ;  what  journeys  are  in  store,  what  surprises  are  near, 
what  happiness  or  sorrows  shall  befal  you,  pretty  lady." 

Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  Gertrude  placed  a  coin  in 
the  woman's  hand,  and  extended  her  own.  As  the  gipsy  gaxed 
upon  it,  her  manner  became  gradually  changed  and  perturbed ;  she 
raised  her  eyes  and  looked  with  interest  at  me  lady's  face.  "  Yours 
is  no  common  lot,"  she  said  at  length,  ''  but  whate'er  it  be,  it  passes 
my  skill  to  shew  :  there  is  a  mystery  therein  and  marvel  beyond  the 
power  of  palmistry  to  penetrate ;  take  back  your  gift,  lady,  I  may 
receive  none  from  a  hand  like  thine."  So  saying,  the  baffled  fortune- 
teller thrust  back  the  piece  of  silver^  and  quickly  disappeared  be- 
neath the  drapery  of  her  tent. 

Spite  of  all  her  better  reason  could  urge,  Gertrude  felt  in  a  great 
measure  awed  and  depressed  by  the  woman's  language ;  and,  with  a 
slow  step  and  heavy  heart,  she  retraced  her  way  towards  the  Hall, 
pondering  as  she  went  on  the  ominous  response,  and  filled  with  a 
vague  presentiment  of  approaching  ilL  She  had  scarcely  passed  the 
little  wicket  which  admitted  her  into  the  flower-garden,  when  she 
perceived  the  whole  establishment  to  be  in  commotion ; — servants 
were  hurrying  to  and  fro— dogs  yelping — and  high  above  the  din 
was  heard  the  Squire's  vmce  calling  loudly  for  his  horse.     Rushing 
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in  without  having  been  able  to  gather  any  chie  to  the  cBtturbance 
from  the  distracted  menials,  she  discovered  the  two  maiden  aunts  in 
violent  fits  of  h3rsteric8,  and  a  little  pet  spaniel  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  availing  himself  of  the  confusion,  by  seisinff  on  the  nefflected 
viands  prepared  for  breakfast.  The  cause  was  at  length  explained, 
Hermione  had  fted  from  her  father's  roof,  and  Mervyn  was  her 
companioQ. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Penrose  was  in  the  saddle,  and  in  hot  pur- 
nut.  Accompanied  by  Rufus,  who  joined  eagerly  in  the  chase,  the 
indignant  Cither  galloped  at  full  speed  to  Caernarvon,  where  he 
learnt  that  the  fugitives,  who  had  evidently  been  delayed  by  unfore- 
seen drcumstanoes,  had  set  out  but  ten  mmutes  heiore  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chester. 

Flinging  himself  upon  a  ft'esh  horse  the  Squire  dashed  off  in  their 
trade,  ordering  his  servant,  who  had  now  come  up,  to  collect  assist* 
ance  and  follow  forthwith.  For  some  dght  or  ten  miles  Mr.  Penrose 
held  on  at  the  best  pace  his  steed  could  compass,  till  the  poor  bruto 
in  his  staggering  gait  and  labouring  breath  exhibited  such  tdtens  of 
distress  th^  his  rider  was  on  the  point  of  rdning  up,  when  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  road  disclosed  the  object  of  pursuit  surmounting  a  steep 
hill  about  half  a  mile  in  advance.  Once  more  plyinff  whip  and  spur 
with  redoubled  energy,  the  Squire  pr«Med  furiously  forward,  and 
on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  acclivity,  discovered  the  carriage 
itself  lying  crushed  by  the  side  of  the  road ;  Hermione,  was  ex- 
tended, peiie  and  motionless,  upon  a  green  slope  at  a  little  distance, 
while  Mervyn  was  busily  assisting  the  postboys  to  extricate  the 
floundering  horses. 

"  Villain ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  throwing  himself  to  the 
ground,  and  sdcing  his  late  guest  by  the  collar :  '*  my  daughter ! 
Inve  me  badL  my  daughter !" 

''  Stand  off! "  cried  Mervyn  fiercely.  ''  I  am  in  no  mood  for 
trifling;  stand  off,  if  you  heed  life." 

So  far  from  rdaxing  his  grasp,  Bf  r.  Penrose  charged  die  postboys, 
to  whom  he  was  well  known,  to  assist  him  in  securing  his  prisoner. 

'*  Fool !  madman  ! "  said  the  latter,  as  he  endeavoured  to  shake 
off  his  assailant.  "  The  mischief,  then,  be  on  your  own  head  1 "  So 
^y^^ff'  with  a  powerful  effort  he  hurled  the  old  man  violently  from 
him.  Mr.  Penrose  staggered  fcnr  a  moment,  then  fell  backwards  be- 
neath the  very  hoofs  of  the  still-plunging  wheelers.  Throwing  a 
hurried  glance  upon  his  prostrate  victim,  Mervyn  sprang  upon  the 
horse  the  former  had  but  just  relinquished,  and  followed  by  the 
dog,  who  at  that  instant  reached  the  scene  of  action,  galloped  off 
across  the  country. 

As  soon  as  a  fresh  vehicle  could  be  procured,  the  Squire,  together 
with  his  daughter, — the  former  in  a  stote  of  complete  insensibility 
finom  the  contusions  he  had  recdved,  the  latter  recovered  from  her 
swoon  and  frantic  with  grief  at  the  calamity  of  which  her  folly  had 
proved  the  cause,  were  conveyed  home.  Mr.  Penrose's  injuries 
were  such  as  precluded  the  possibility  of  recovery,  and  having  lin- 
gered nearly  a  week,  he  expired,  bestowing  his  pardon  and  blessing 
upon  the  repenUnt  Hermione.  Meanwhile,  notwithsUnding  aU  the 
exertions  of  the  police,  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the  mur- 
der ;  and  after  a  fruitless  search  for  some  some  months,  it  was  con- 
doded  that  he  must  have  made  good  his  escape  to  the  Continent 
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Two  years  elapsed^  and  Gertrude^  who  had  accq>ted  an  invitation 
to  reside  with  a  younger  brother  of  the  Squire,  a  London  surgeon  of 
eminence,  was  recovering  something  of  her  former  calmness  and 
contentment,  when  an  event  occurred  which  once  more  brought  the 
past  with  fearful  vividness  before  her.  It  was  a  bright  sprioff 
morning,  and  anxious  to  enjoy  the  pure  air  ere  it  became  clogged 
and  clouded  with  the  smoke  of  some  million  chimneys,- — she  was 
sauntering  at  an  early  hour  towards  one  of  the  parks  that  lay  at  no 
great  distance  from  her  uncle's  mansion.  She  had  entered  the  gate- 
way and  returned  the  salutation  of  that  '*  Green  man  and  still "  who 
sat  sentinel  thereby,  when  a  person  shabbily  dressed,  approached  at 
a  rapid  pace  from  an  opposite  direction.  His  looks  were  tamed 
constantly  behind,  as  if  under  the  apprehension  of  pursuit :  and  on 
Gertrude's  attempting  to  give  him  way,  by  one  of  those  simultaneous 
digressions  which  so  perpetually  occur  under  similar  circumstances, 
he  ran  directly  against  her ;  their  eyes  met,  and  in  that  thin,  worn, 
and  squalid  figure,  she  recognised  Mervyn  I 

A  dizziness  seized  her,  her  limbs  trembled,  and  she  would  have 
fallen  had  not  the  former  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  supported  her 
to  a  seat.  As  the  faintness  passed,  she  beheld  her  former  lover  gazing 
upon  her  face  with  a  look  of  such  intense,  such  unutterable  woe  as 
might  have  disarmed  a  far  more  vengeful  spirit  than  possessed  poor 
Gertrude. 

For  some  time  both  remained  speechless.  ^*  Thank  heaven/'  said 
Mervyn  at  length,  *'  for  this  blessing  vouchsafed  me  at  my  need ! 
O  dear  and  injured  Gertrude,  how  have  I  longed  and  prayed  for  a 
moment  like  this  I" 

*'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess,"  replied  Gertrude,  '^  for  what  purpose 
you  can  have  desired  to  meet  one  whom," — she  paused. 

"One  who,"  continued  her  companion,  "has  been  so  deeply, 
foully  sinned  against.  Spare  me  not,  Gertrude;  alas!  you  know 
not  half  my  crime — half  my  misery,  and  yet  as  there  is  heaven  above 
and  earth  beneath,  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  deeds  you  deem  me." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  reminding  me  of  the  gulph  between  us — 
let  me  pass ;  further  converse  is  impossible." 

" Stoy  for  one  moment ;  hear  meJ  Did  you  but  know  the  myste- 
rious nature  of  those  dreadful  transactions,  how  my  soul  abhors 
what  my  body  was  constrained  to  enact,  you  would  pity  me,  Ger- 
trude, and  pardon  me." 

"  This  is  madness ;  I  am  but  a  simple  girl,  sir,  and  pretend  not  to 
compass  these  contradictions;  enough,  we  must  part,  and  we  must 
*neet  no  more." 

*No,  no,"  returned  Mervyn  passionately;  "my  davs  are  num- 
bered, but  ere  I  lay  down  the  wearisome  load  of  me,  you  must 
know  all." 

At  this  moment  some  sound  seemed  to  strike  upon  his  ear  ;  as  he 
turned  his  head,  his  arms  fell  by  his  side,  his  whole  frame  became 
rigid,  and  the  dampness  gathered  visibly  upon  his  brow. 

"  He  is  on  my  track— farewell,  Gertrude.  I  am  innocent  of  blood, 
shed ;  he — he  is  the  murderer." 

So  saying,  the  wretched  man  darted  off  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, and  disappeared  among  the  neighbouring  trees.  Gertrude 
was  still  stonding  startled  and  confused  by  the  abrupt  departure  of 
her  companion,  when  the  deep  baying  of  a  dog  caught  her  attention. 
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and  in  a  few  moments  with  bristles  erect  and  massle  bent  low  to  the 
ground  as  if  in  the  act  of  huntings  Rufus  galloped  up ;  the  animal 
paused  on  approaching  the  agitated  girl,  bat  instead  of  soliciting  her 
caresses,  as  had  been  his  custom,  he  just  disclosed  his  formidable 
fangs,  uttered  a  deep  growl,  and  made  off,  apparently  following  by 
scent  the  footsteps  of  his  master. 

Completely  bewildered  by  Mervyn's  extraordinary  conduct,  and 
the  incoherence  of  his  language,  Gertrude  hurried  homeward. 
Vague  shadowy  thoughts  would  present  themselves  to  her  view, 
but  of  a  nature  so  terrible  and  monstrous  that  she  shuddered  at  con- 
templating them.  Her  ideas,  however,  soon  took  shapes  more  wan- 
dering and  fantastic  still,  till  her  brain  growing  mzzy  with  the 
thick-coming  fancies,  she  fell  fainting  on  the  floor.  An  attack  of 
brain*fever  succeeded,  which  left  her  at  the  expiration  of  a  month 
shattered  both  in  mind  and  body. 

"What  on  earth  can  have  become  of  your  uncle?"  said  Mrs.  Pen- 
rose, who  was  suffering  from  the  combined  effects  of  an  over-done 
dinner  and  a  dull  newspaper, — ''where  can  he  be?  Past  nine,  and 
no  message.  Ah!  that  odious  profession  I  it  's  enough  to  ruin  the 
temper  of  every  medical  man's  wife  in  the  world, —  not  to  mention 
their  cook's.  For  my  part,  I  think  nuirried  men  have  no  business  to 
be  doctors." 

Gertrude  being  too  feeble,  even  had  she  been  disposed,  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  her  uncle's  calling,  contented  nerself  with  the 
usual  admission  that  "  it  was  indeed  very  provoking."  Fortunately 
for  the  latter,  further  discussion  was  precluded  by  the  appearance  of 
the  surgeon  himself,  before  whom  his  wife  was,  for  sufficient  rea- 
sons, commonly  silent  on  the  demerits  of  the  aforesaid  '*  odious  pro- 
fession." Merely,  therefore,  hinting  at  the  deferred  dinner,  and  the 
consequent  soddenness  of  boiled,  and  aridity  of  roast,  she  affection- 
ately inquired  if  anything  of  peculiar  importance  had  detained 
him. 

*'  A  most  singular  case  has  occupied  me,"  replied  Mr.  Penrose, 
"  one  of  hydrophobia,  and  a  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  a  most 
extraordinary  class.  The  patient,  to  whom  I  was  summoned  by  an 
old  pupil,  was  severely  lacerated  in  the  throat  some  few  weeks  past, 
in  an  encounter  with  a  ferocious  dog ;  he,  it  seems,  succeeded,  after 
a  desperate  struggle,  in  destroying  the  animal,  in  whom,  by  the 
way,  no  traces  of  the  disease  were  discoverable  upon  examination. 
Symptoms  of  rabies,  however,  soon  developed  tnemselves  in  the 
man,  among  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  a  delirium,  or  ra- 
ther monomania,  for  on  all  other  points  his  mind  appeared  perfectly 
sane,  which  never  left  him,  and  the  particulars  of  which  he  was 
anxious  to  communicate  to  some  person  of  scientific  eminence. 

He  commenced  by  stoting,  that  in  early  life  he  had  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  more  abstruse  departments  of  chemistry,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  examination  of  electrical  and  magnetic  phe-  - 
nomena ;  that,  assisted  by  a  friend  possessed  of  similar  taste,  he  had 
so  far  penetrated  the  arcana  of  Nature,  as  to  be  enabled,  by  means 
of  galvanic  agency,  to  detach  at  will  the  spirit  from  its  tenement, 
and  even  to  transfer  it,  with  every  attribute  of  identity,  into  another 
corporeal  frame. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  ere  long  an  opportunity  occurred  of  bring- 
ing this  discovery  to  bear  upon  the  person  of  his  friend  who  had 
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ikllen  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  abroad^  and  with  whom  a  solemn 
engagement  had  been  contracted^  that  at  the  approaching  decease  of 
either,  the  resoarces  of  their  art  should  be  called  forth  to  perpetuate 
his  existence  in  some  other  shape. — Here  his  narrative  became  wild 
and  incoherent  in  the  extreme ;  but,  from  what  I  could  learn,  he 
seemed  to  fancy  that  the  body  of  the  animal  who  had  fallen  by  ids 
hand  had  been  by  turns,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  strange 
compact,  the  reapient  of  both, — 

At  this  moment  a  piercing  scream  from  G^ertrude  interrupted  the 
narrative :  she  had  fallen  back  upon  the  sofa  in  a  state  of  hysterical 
convulsion.  This  attack  unhappily  proved  but  the  prelude  to  a  re- 
lapse  of  her  terrible  malady ;  and  although  her  physical  health  was 
in  some  measure  restored  by  a  return  to  her  native  hills,  her  mind 
never  recovered  its  tone.     For  some  few  years  she  lingered  on, 

<<  Sunk — deep  mnk  in  Moood  childhoods  night** 

Then  came  the  closing  scene,  the  passing-bell,  and  the  narrow  bed* 


WHY  IS  THE  SKY  SO  BRIOHTLY  BLUE  ? 

WuT  it  the  ikj  80  brightlj  bine  ? 

Sweet  Mother  !  tell  me  this  I  prmj; 
While  Btsrt  so  gaily  ihining  through, 

Mmke  night  more  beautihil  than  day. 

Say!  are  they  spirits*  eyes,  which  gase 

With  radiant  histre  here  below. 
To  lure  us  with  their  trembling  rays 

From  earth-born  scenes  of  gnilt  and  woe  ? 

Or  do  the  friends  so  long  departed. 
Within  their  lustrous  orbits  dweD, 

And  bend  they  o*er  the  broken-hearted. 
Whose  breasts  with  hopeless  anguish  swell  ? 

I  lore  not  much  the  noonday  sun, 
All  glorious  though  his  radiance  be ; 

But  when  his  burning  course  is  run, 
Then  night  is  beautiful  to  me. 

The  west^wind  murmuring  through  the  trees, 
Strains  of  sudi  silvery  sweetness  woke ; 

That  floating  onward  with  the  breese, 
Methought  some  gentle  angel  spoke. 

The  flowers  breathe  round  their  odours  rare. 
Heaven^  lamps  in  cloudless  ether  move ; 

And  the  hush'd  stillness  of  the  air. 
Allures  the  heart  to  peace  and  lore. 

Sweet  Mother  1  should  thy  gentle  breast 
Pillow  my  head  when  death  is  nigh ; 

Oh  I  weep  not!  for  eternal  rest 
Must  needs  be  sweet  in  yonder  sky. 

H.  B.  K. 
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THE  PENALTY  AFTER  DEATH. 

It  18  "  a  pretty  considerable  "  long  time  ago  since  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Harpix  lived  in  a  small  country  town.  He  was  a  retail 
dealer,  and  although  he  had  failed  several  times,  contrived  to  have 
amassed  a  decent  property.  Many,  by  the  bye,  are  of  i^inion,  that 
bankruptcy  is  the  only  game  at  which  a  man  loses  nothing  if  he  plays 
bis  caros  well.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  his  case,  he  had  reduced 
many  poor  devils  to  beggary,  especially  his  brother  Ulrich,  who  had 
entrusted  him  with  all  his  inheritance.  No  one  knew  what  had  become 
of  tbis  Ulrich ;  some  thought  that  he  had  been  seen  round  about  the 
ooantry  with  a  band  of  gypsies.  His  brother  said,  '^  It  is,  Qod  knows, 
very  possible ;  but  I,  for  m^  party  neither  care  to  know  nor  will  know 
anything  about  him,  and  if  he  shows  himself  here — then — "  And 
this  time  he  did  not  lie,  for  when  Ulrich,  one  evening,  like  the  prodigal 
son,  returned  to  him,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  b^;ged  for  pity,  and 
promised  to  lead  a  new  life,  Mr.  Harpix  knew  him  not,  shut  the  door 
in  his  face,  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  threatened  to  give  him  up 
to  justice,  should  he  be  minded  to  come  a  second  time. 

John  Pheiffer,  the  barber,  a  simple,  good  sort  of  man,  who  had 
carried  on  a  snug  little  business  with  tne  buxom  Louisa,  the  but- 
cher's daughter,  had  also  been  reduced  to  want  through  Mr.  Harpix, 
and  was  sadly  put  to  it  to  make  both  ends  meet  with  his  barber^sur- 

Sery,  for  people  then  wore  longer  beards,  and  did  not  require  so  much 
octor's  stuff  as  at  the  present  day.  As  Louisa,  however,  continued  to 
present  a  child  to  her  husband  every  rear,  the  poor  barber  was  in  great 
straits  how  to  feed  so  many  months  with  his  rasor,  and  had  he  not  been 
a  good  Christian,  he  would  soon  have  cut  his  throat  with  it. 

Mr.  Harpix  was,  notwithstanding,  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  man, 
and  much  prised  as  a  jolly  companion,  for  he  was  humble,  sweet- 
spoken,  modest  in  word  and  deed,  flattered  every  one  he  conversed 
with,  and  agreed  with  them  in  all  they  said,  and  now  and  then  gave 
some  of  them  entertainments  at  his  house,  and  besides  playing  the 
bankrupt,  took  a  hand  at  ombre,  whist,  and  piquet ;  he  could  smoke 
his  pipe,  talk  politics,  and  drink  drams ;  in  short,  he  was  a  man  comme 
Ufaut,  after  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  country-town.  Then  what  had 
others  to  do  with  his  eommercial  transactions  ?  The  dtisens  of  the 
town  had  then,  as  now,  their  own  ways  of  thinking,  and  one  was— 
<' Don't  trouble  yourself  with  other  people's  affAirs.  Let  every  man 
answer  for  his  own.*' 

One  evening  Mr.  Harpix  and  his  old  housekeeper  were  deeply  engaged 
in  conversation.  A  great  fat  hog,  just  slaughtered,  lay  in  the  outer 
room  upon  a  table,  covered  with  a  cloth.  Gertrude  was  the  confidante 
of  her  master ;  she  was  seated  opposite  to  him,  and  was  moved  to  tears, 
for  she  was  old  and  did  not  relisn  her  food  so  much  as  she  had  done  in 
former  years.  She  riveted  her  eyes  on  her  master,  who  with  much 
greediness  was  swallowing  tit-bit  after  tit-bit,  and  said,  **  I  can't  con- 
ceive, master,  bow  you  can  sit  there  so  quietly^  and  eat  with  such  an 
appetite,  when  you  have  so  many  sins  upon  your  oonsdence." 

'« What  are  you  again  chattering  about  ?"  exclumed  Mr.  Harpix. 
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"  Have  done  with  your  slip-slop.  Did  I  not  yesterday  receive  tbe 
sacrament ;  have  I  not  made  confession^  and  promised  amendment  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  that  generally  does  not  last  long,"  remarked  Gertrude. 

"  How  do  you  know  that,*'  answered  Mr.  Harpix.  '*  Since  yester- 
day I  have  not  sinned^  that  is  something ;  for  if  I  pawned  off  upon 
Peter  Gunther  a  couple  of  ells  of  cloth,  the  colours  of  which  would  not 
stand,  that  can't  be  reckoned  among  my  misdeeds.  There  is  a  proverb, 
that  says,  '  when  a  fool  cheapens,  it  puts  money  in  the  trader's  purse.' " 

"  Yes,  that  is  but  a  little  peccadillo,"  replied  Gertrude ;  "  but  your 
brother  Ulrich,  and  poor  John  Pheiffer,  they  press  upon  my  con- 
science." 

"  Well  1"  remarked  Mr.  Harpix.  "  If  /  can  bear  this  Alp  upon  my 
shoulders,  theif  may,  I  think — ' 

*'  But  tell  me,"  said  Gertrude,  **  about  your  conscience.  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  hell  and  the  devil  ?" 

"  No.  That  is  a  stupid  superstition,"  rejoined  Harpix.  ''  Our  new 
sexton  thinks  that  hell  means  a  bad  conscience,  and  as  I  have  no  bad 
conscience*-" 

'*  Have  you  a  good  one  ?"  exclaimed  Gertrude. 

"  Why,"  replied  Mr.  Harpix,  "  that  I  can't  say ;  mjr  conscience  is 
neither  good  nor  bad,  but  betwixt  and  between— -equipoised  in  the 
scale,  and  that  is  the  most  reasonable  of  all  consciences." 

''  But,"  said  Gertrude,  **  if  you  to-day  or  to-morrow  should  be  called 
before  the  dear  Lord  God  ?" 

"  Oh !"  answered  Mr.  Harpix,  with  a  frightful  grin,  "  the  dear  Lord 
God  calls  me  not."  Thereupon  he  became  black-blue,  sat  motionless 
as  a  pillar,  and  uttered  not  another  word. 

''We  can,  however,  get  the  hog,"  said  the  now  no  longer  buxom, 
but  thin  and  faded,  Louisa  to  her  husband,  the  barber,  as  she  sat  with 
him  at  a  deal  table,  where  a  bit  of  cheese,  a  loaf  of  black  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  stale  beer  formed  all  their  supper,  whilst  six  half-naked  chil- 
dren slept  beside  them  on  straw. 

"  No,  Louisa !"  exclaimed  John  Pheiffer ;  ''  in  Heaven's  name.  No." 

*'  £h  I  What  ?*'  she  replied ;  ''  has  not  the  old  rogue  stolen  all  my 
dowry  ?" 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  said  the  barber ;  "  but  because  he  is  a  villain 
shall  we  be  like  him  ?" 

"We  shall  never  have  done  with  this  tittle-tattle,"  said  Louisa. 
'*  He  has  robbed  me  of  all  the  means  of  supporting  these  poor  babes. 
He  stuffs  himself,  in  his  armchair,  \\dth  fat  pork  till  he  chokes.  He 
has  just  killed  a  great  h<^,  and  with  that  we  could,  for  at  least  eight 
days,  assuage  the  hunger  of  our  little  children.  I  know  that  the  hog 
lies  upon  the  table  in  the  outhouse.  Come,  John  Pheiffer  I  show  that 
jou  are  a  man  and  a  father.  No  one  will  see  it  done ;  the  watchman 
IS  asleep." 

"  But  God  does  not  sleep,"  sighed  John  Pheiffer. 

"  God  knows  that  I  only  take  back  a  small  part  of  my  own  property," 
exclaimed  Louisa.  ''  Follow  me,  if  you  are  a  man.  I  go  with  a  quiet 
conscience,  and  will  answer  for  my  deed  at  the  last  judgment." 

''You  are  a  dear  girl,"  said  John  Pheiffer,  "and  I  am  a  good- 
natured  easy  fool,  and  must  do  as  you  bid.  For  once  I  will  yield  to 
vou,  if  you  promise  me  never  again  to  carry  off  hogs,  for  Mr.  Harpix 
nas  a  great  pigsty  at  home." 
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*'  Come  time,  come  rbyme,"  said  Louisa.     "  Follow  me  I" 

With  that  they  proceeded  towards  the  house ;  that  was  at  some  dis- 
tance, and,  separated  from  the  rest  by  garden  walls  and  hedges,  lay  at 
the  end  of  the  street.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  watchman — 
Louisa  was  right — slept  soundly. 

Mr.  Harpix  had  died  of  apoplexy.  When  Gertrude  had  long  stared 
at  her  master^^and  he  at  her  with  wide-open,  glassy  eyes,  without 
making  any  answer,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  horror  and  affright, 
and  exclaimed,  '^The  devil  has  carried  him  off!"  Whereupon  she  ran 
out  to  fetch  the  old  servant  Paul.  They  shook  the  dead  man  roughly. 
Paul  stuck  a  bit  of  pork  into  his  mouth,^)oured  a  glass  of  spirits  down 
his  throat — it  was  all  of  no  avail,  and  they  were  soon  fully  convinced 
that  Mr.  Harpix  was  really  no  more. 

Now  they  laid  the  hog  on  the  floor,  and  placed  the  corpse  on  the 
table,  and  rolled  it  up  in  the  cloth  which  had  covered  the  animal. 
Gertrude  hastened  to  the  constable's,  where  she  knew  the  parson  and 
the  sexton  were  merry-making,  to  announce  the  news.  Paul's  office 
was  to  watch  the  dead  body. 

Paul  was  an  honest  fellow,  but  he  had  one  fuling ;  he  was  too  fond 
of  looking  to  the  bottom  of  his  glass.  That  evening  he  had  had  a 
drinking-bout,  so  that  his  imagination  began  to  work  in  that  gloomy 
corpse-room,  and  haunted  him  with  all  sorts  of  grim  visions.  He  had 
never  heard  of  Dante's  Inferno,  nor  seen  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Vatican ;  but  he  localized  both  in  his  own  way.  Thus 
Bedzebub  appeared  to  him  with  a  long  counsellor's  wig,  and  in  a  black 

fown,  with  a  roll  of  parchment  under  his  arm,  and  a  hammer  in  his 
and.  Him  followed  sundry  imps,  with  horn  lanterns,  and  pitchforks. 
Beelzebub  sat  himself  down  at  a  table,  and  began  to  set  up  at  auction  the 
members  of  the  deceased.  And  now  Paul  saw,  with  astonishment, 
how  one  bought  the  belly,  that  was  out  of  all  measure  enormous,  and 
sold  extravagantly  dear ;  a  second  purchased  the  heart,  that  was  ex- 
tremely smafl,  and  very  cheap.  The  lungs  fetched  the  highest  price 
of  all,  "  for,"  said  the  devil,  "  they  will  make  an  excellent  bellows 
below."  Whenever  a  sale  was  effected,  Beelzebub  knocked  with  his 
hammer  on  the  table,  till  the  house  trembled ;  and  every  time  that  an 
imp  had  paid  for  his  member  in  hard  dollars,  he  went  up  to  the  corpse, 
and  stuck  into  it  his  pitchfork  to  take  away  his  purcnase.  So  tLey 
continued  to  do,  one  after  another,  till  the  brains  were  put  up,  which 
no  one  bid  for,  so  that  the  devil  was  obliged  to  make  them  a  present  to 
the  silliest  of  the  fiends.  As  a  finishing  flourish,  he  struck  so  hard  with 
his  hammer  on  the  table,  that  the  light  fell  out  of  the  candlestick,  and 
was  extinguished.  It  was  pitch-dark  in  the  room — an  astonishing 
noise  was  heard,  and  a  blue  hght  flared  up.  Paul  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  and  saw  two  silent  figures  enter,  who  speedily  lifted  up  the 
corpse,  and  carried  it  o^. 

The  last  part  of  this  vision  was  no  fancy ;  for  John  Pheiffer  and  his 
wife  really  entered,  by  the  moonshine,  into  the  room,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  candlestick  fell,  and  the  light  went  out,  and  vanished 
with  the  corpse,  under  the  idea  that  they  had  got  possession  of  the 
slaughtered  h^. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  recovered  from  his  swoon,  he  struck  a  light,  and 
not  finding  Mr.  Harpix  any  longer  on  the  table,  he  said  with  resigna- 
tion, "  Yes,  that  is  all  right.  The  devil  has  got  him."  Thereupon,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  next  room,  took  the  nog,  and  lifted  it  on  the 
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table>  where  the  auction  was  held,  spread  over  it  another  dotb,  set  the 
light  in  a  cup  with  water,  so  that  it  might  do  no  injury,  and  said, 
'*  There  is  no  use  in  watching  over  a  hog,"  and  went  to  bed. 

Meanwhile  Gertrude  arrived  at  the  constable's.  He  had,  as  has 
been  said,  a  party.  The  pastor  and  the  sexton  were  there.  The  sex- 
ton was  called  out,  because  he  was  most  in  her  way,  and  knew  how  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  people,  and  was  besides  not  so  rigid  in  his  prin- 
ciples as  the  preacher.  As  soon  as  Gertrude  had,  with  tearful  eye«, 
related  the  mournful  event,  they  were  all  much  affected.  They  were 
seated  round  a  punchbowl,  and  men  half-seas-over  are  as  ready  to  cry 
as  to  laugh.  **  He  was  a  dear  soul,  however,"  said  one.  "  We  shan't 
so  easily  find  his  like  again,"  said  a  second.  *'  All  the  world  counted 
him  a  (fevilish  good  fellow,"  said  a  third.  ''  A  right  jovial  companion, 
observed  a  fourth.  "  We  have  played  many  a  game  together,"  chimed 
in  the  first  speaker.  "  We  have  emptied  many  a  bottle  together," 
said  the  sexton.     All  but  the  pastor  were  silent. 

''  Yes,  our  Herr  pastor  will  have  to  make  a  funeral  oration  over 
him,"  said  the  constable. 

"  No !  most  certainly  that  I  will  not,"  answered  the  preacher,  tak- 
ing up  his  hat  and  stick.  '*  I  know  nothing  good  to  say  of  him,  and  it 
is  too  late  to  reproach  a  man  with  his  sins  when  he  is  a  corpse.  If  he 
was  a  sinner,  let  him  answer  now  for  his  offences.  God  be  merciful 
to  his  soul !"  Therewith  he  wished  them  all  good  night,  and  went 
home. 

Whilst  he  was  on  his  way  home,  the  rest  made  a  circle  round  the  sex* 
ton,  and  said,  ''  He  is  a  hard-hearted,  unfeeling  man,  our  Herr  pastor. 
Listen  to  me.  Brother  sexton !  Thou  canst,  to  my  mind,  preach  as 
well  as  he.  What  say'st  thou  ?  Shall  we  this  night  pay  our  late  friend 
a  visit  in  his  death-chamber  ?  I  would  that  thou,  stante  pede,  make  a 
speech  over  him ;  for  thou  hast  not  drunken  so  much,  but  thou  canst 
stand  upon  thy  pins." 

*'  Oh,"  answered  the  sexton,  "  as  to  that,  I  can  never  preach  better 
than  when  I  have  had  a  good  jollification,  for  then  the  spirit  is  in 
me." 

*'  Thou  shalt  not  go  without  thy  fee,"  exclaimed  the  constable. 
"  We  will  club  together  for  thee.  Thou  hast  long  wished  for  a  pair  of 
black  cloth  breeches  and  a  new  hat.     These  thou  shalt  have." 

''  Well,"  said  the  sexton,  **  I  feel  myself  now  in  a  right  cue  for  it." 
They  went  towards  the  dead-chamber. 

Gertrude  opened  the  door ;  they  found  the  lamp  burning  in  the  cup. 
^'  Poor  Paul,"  said  she,  "  is  gone  to  bed ;  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
watch  alone  with  the  corpse :  I  see,  however,  that  the  lad  has  been 
sensible  enough  to  take  him  out  of  the  hog-trough  and  lay  him  on  the 
table.  That  is  much  more  proper.  Will  you  take  a  peep  at  him 
gentlemen  ?  He  looks,  indeed,  shocking  blue  in  the  face,  for  he  died, 
of  an  apoplectic  fit/' 

"  No  !  we  will  not  look  at  him,"  called  out  the  guests.  It  was  mid- 
night, the  nieht  air  had  somewhat  sobered  them  on  the  way,  and  they 
felt  all  in  a  doiver. 

The  sexton  walked,  however,  cheerfully  up  to  the  table  where  the 
dead  man  lay,  cleared  his  husky  throat,  and  spoke  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  At  this  table,  devout  friends  and  brethren  !  we  have  many  a  time 
sat,  and  emptied  many  a  good  bottle  of  wine  with  the  dear  deceased. 
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who  now  lies  there,  and  cocks  up  his  nose.  And  yet  he  was  the 
healthiest,  fattest,  and  most  jovial  of  us  alJ>  proving  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage, — '  To-day  red,  to-morrow  dead.'  As  to  Uie  deceased's 
corpse,  or  outer  man^  it  must  be  owned  that  he  was  none  of  the  hand* 
somest ;  there  are  many,  however,  who  are  uglier.  His  small  pigs' 
eyes,  indeed,  twinkled  somewhat  in  his  head ;  he  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, thick  behind  the  ears,  and  groped  about,  and  stuck  his  snout 
into  everything.  His  hair  stuck  up  very  bristly,  because  he  was 
no  dandy,  and  did  not  lose  much  time  about  his  toilet.     His  belly 

SavitatcNi  down  to  his  legs  as  low  as  if  he  had  been  a  Lord  Mayor, 
e  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  this  people  excused,  because  he 
had  something  grunting  in  his  voice ;  and  perhaps,  also,  he  rather  too 
often  dealt  in  repetitions  of  his  thoughts  and  opinions :  still,  he  was  a 
quiet,  steady,  thick-set  man,  without  fine  feelings  or  high-flown  no- 
tions of  any  kind,  patient  and  circumspect,  who  only  screamed  out 
when  he  felt  the  knife  at  his  throat,  which  no  one  can  blame  him  for. 
He  was  also  enterprising,  and  was  not  ashamed  often  to  pry  into,  and 
to  get  at,  what  would  have  caused  any  other  than  himself  a  hundred 
qualms  and  scruples  of  conscience.  Therefore,  he  was  blessed,  and 
increased  daily  more  and  more ;  till  at  last,  even  by  reason  of  his  ex* 
ceasive  health,  he  was  fated  to  die  a  quick  death  without  pain,  from 
which  Heaven  defend  us !  Some  think  that  he  had  something  in 
him  of  the  brute— those  were  his  foes  and  calumniators,  who  did  not 
af^eciate  him.  Now  that  he  is  dead,  and  we  can  see  through  him, 
we  find  in  his  innermost  being  that  he  has  much  in  common  with  the 
most  celebrated  characters  that  have  ever  lived.  Fare  thee  well !  my 
hearty  good  fellow  1  If  thou  canst  look  back  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead,  it  will  melt  thine  heart  to  see  thine  old  pot-companions  about 
thy  remains,  with  folded  hands,  and  tears  in  their  eyes.  They  love 
thee  very  dearly,  and  have  promised  me  a  pair  of  cloth-breeches  and 
a  new  hat,  if  I  would  preach  a  funeral  oration  over  thee.  And  that 
I  have  now  done,  and  hope  that  we  are  all  satisfied  with  it.     Amen !" 

A«  he  was  thus  speaking,  the  cloth,  which  had  been  loosely  thrown 
over  the  corpse,  fell  down,  and  discovered  to  all  present — the  slaugh- 
tered hog !  A  monstrous  laugh  ensued,  and  they  fell  upon  the  poor 
sexton  with  a  burst  of  mockery.  He  was  now  unable  to  restrain  Him- 
self, and  called  out, 

'^  I  have  not  told  a  single  lie:  every  word  that  I  have  said  is  applic- 
able to  the  subject ;  I  have  deserved  my  new  hat  and  blacks." 

"  That  hast  thou,"  they  exclaimed  in  chorus ;  "for  a  hog  he  was,  and 
thou  hast  made  him  one."  Therewith,  they  went  away  laughing  and 
joking,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  context  of  the  matter, 
and  left  the  perplexed  Gertrude  alone  in  the  death-chamber. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  John  Pheiffer  and  the  daring  Louisa 
reached  home,  without  any  adventure  on  the  road,  with  their  booty, 
and  set  down  the  corpse  in  the  empty  kitchen.  Louisa  took  the  axe, 
set  up  the  choppins-block,  and  said  to  John,  *'  Now,  take  up  the  hog, 
and  ky  it  on  the  block,  and  I  will  cut  the  meat  into  joints,  and  salt 
it."  With  these  words,  she  tore  off  the  cloth.  Astonished  as  were 
the  sexton  and  his  suite  when  they  found  a  hog  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Harpix,  John  and  Louisa  were  still  more  so  when  they  saw  there  Mr. 
Harpix  in  place  of  the  hog.  They  could  not  speak  for  horror,  for  the 
oorpse  lay  there  in  his  green  bedgown,  with  his  nightcap  on  his  head. 
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and  slippers  on  his  feet,  black-blue  in  the  face,  and  stared  at  them 
with  wide-open  glassy  eyes. 

As  soon  as  they  had  collected  themselves,  Louisa  said, ''  Here  lie 
cannot  remain.  Away  with  him !  Quick  I  Where  shall  we  dra^ 
him  to  ?"  **  We  will  set  him  down  at  the  door  of  the  French  peruke- 
maker/'  thought  John  Pheiffer ;  "  he  is  no  good  friend  to  me  ;  he  is 
ever  infringing  on  my  privileges,  and  shaves  people  when  he  ougbt 
only  to  friz  their  hair."  They  now  bestirred  themselves,  and  draped 
the  corpse  to  the  door  of  the  perruauier's.  John  Phieifer  stuck  Mr. 
Harpix  bolt  upright  against  the  walL  Louisa  returned  home :  John, 
however,  who  was,  like  all  barbers,  full  of  curiosity,  hid  himself  at  a 
little  distance  round  the  corner,  to  see  the  upshot  of  the  affair. 

The  perruquier,  Mons.  Narcisse,  had  also  oeen  at  a  party  that  night, 
and  had  got  a  little  tipsy.  He  was  a  haggard,  dark-coloured,  oldish 
Frenchman,  who  had  served  for  many  years  as  a  soldier,  and,  after  the 
peace,  had  set  himself  up  in  this  town,  where  he  carried  on  the  wig- 
making  business,  and  had  married  a  young,  pretty,  well-conducted 
girl,  who— but  without  reason— -made  her  husband  very  jealous. 

When  now  Mons.  Narcisse,  with  his  Spanish  cane  in  his  hand,  as 
steadily  as  his  inebriation  admitted,  had  popped  over  the  great  stones 
of  the  bad  pavement,  in  order  not  to  splash  his  white  stockings,  and 
saw  Mr.  Harpix  standing  at  his  door,  in  neglig6,  he  believed  it  to  be 
a  fortunate  admirer  of  his  wife,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  carry  on  an  intrigue  with  her.  His  champagne-blood  boiled 
in  all  his  veins,  and  after  some  energetic  expletives,  which  uneducated 
Frenchmen  commonly  use  on  such  occasions,  called  out — ''Ah,  Su- 
zanne !  miserable  creature !  N'as  tu  pas  plus  de  goiit  que  de  preferer 
un  monstre  a  un  homme  comme  il  faut,  que  ton  propre  epoux  ?  Mais 
attends,  vieux  gaillard!  Je  te  payerai  le  compte."  And  without 
allowing  the  gallant  time  for  flight,  he  pounced  upon  him  like  a  hawk 
upon  a  pigeon,  and  pummelled  him  till  the  corpse  fell  at  his  feet. 

Scarcely  had  Mons.  Narcisse  discovered  that  the  man  was  dead, 
when  he  became  white  as  a  sheet,  for  he  thought  that  he  had  murdered 
him.  He  stood  for  some  time  irresolute ;  scratched  his  head  with  a 
comb,  and  repeatedly  said — "QuefaireJ"  As,  however,  like  most 
Frenchmen,  he  possessed  presence  d' esprit,  he  suddenly  lifted  the 
corpse  upon  his  back,  and  slipped  it  into  the  dead-house  of  the  old 
gothic  church,  that  lay  a  considerable  distance  off.  Then  he  made  all 
haste  home,  undressed  himself,  and  laid  himself  down  by  the  side  of 
his  wife,  who  was  in  a  deep  sleep. 

Now  it  happened  this  very  same  night,  that  a  band  of  gypsies, 
whom  Ulrich,  Mr.  Harpix's  brother,  had  joined,  had  taken  up  their 
night's  quarters  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  They  had  been  all  over  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Italy  ;  but  the  desire  to  revisit  the  place  of  one's 
birth,  acts  even  in  the  most  depraved  spirits ;  and  what  was  a  stronger 
inducement  in  this  case  to  Ulrich,  a  longing  to  avenge  himself  on  his 
hard-hearted  brother.  He  was  now  become  a  perfect  king  of  the 
gypsies,  had  had  many  occasions  of  showing  his  prudence  and  bravery, 
was  blindly  adored  and  obeyed  by  his  people,  and  had  for  wives  two  of 
the  handsomest  girls  of  the  horde. 

The  gypsies  had  caught  some  cats,  which  they  had  roasted,  and 
washed  down  with  sundry  bottles  of  brandy.  As  soon  as  their  mettle 
was  up,  Ulrich  called  out — '*  Be  alive,  comrades !  now  let  us  go  to  my 
brother's  house,  and  knock  loudly  at  his  door,  till  he  is  black  about  the 
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eyes.  Take  with  yoa  a  flint,  steel,  and  tinder,  and  let  the  red  cock, 
when  the  day  breaks,  be  crowing  on  the  old  villain's  roof ! " 

A  general  drunken  '*  Hurra  1  **  showed  that  all  were  deUgbted  with 
their  captain's  proposition.  Thereupon  he  crept  with  a  select  few  into 
the  town,  and  promised  those  who  remained  behind,  that  he  would 
entertain  them  with  a  splendid  firework. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  church,  and  Ulrich's  eyes  fell  on  the 
red,  lofty  walls,  and  the  golden  cross  that  glittered  in  the  moonlight 
on  the  top  of  the  spire,  he  teh  a  tightening  at  his  heart,  and  tears  came 
into  his  eyes  ;  but  this  tender  emotion  soon  gave  way  to  his  thirst  for 
vengeance.  He  entered  the  churchyard,  and  gaxed  apon  the  tomb- 
stones of  his  parents,  that  were  in  a  sad  state,  and  overgrown  with 
grass  and  weeds.  "  Here  they  lie,"  he  sobbed,  "  and  the  dog  has  not 
once  had  heart  enough  to  keep  in  repair  the  last  resting-place  of  our 
parents,  and  weed  their  graves." 

As  soon  as  the  gypsies  heard  that  the  father  and  mother  of  their 
captain  lay  buried  here,  when  all  set  to  work.  They  pulled  up 
the  weeds,  cleaned  the  stones,  scratched  with  their  nails  the  mould 
^m  out  the  letters,  tore  the  flowers  by  the  roots  from  the  neighbour- 
ing graves,  and  planted  them  on  that  of  his  parents,  and  their  monu« 
ments  now  stood  in  good  and  decent  trim.  Then  Ulrich  opened  the 
church-door  ivfth  a  picklock,  and  entered  in.  He  visited  the  font 
where  he  had  been  Iwptized,  stood  before  the  spot  where  the  pastor 
had  confirmed  him,  whilst  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  "  Here  I 
had  come  and  prayed  like  an  honest  man  with  my  family  about  me,-— 
happy,  and  with  the  happy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  had  it  not  been  for  that 
scoundrel.     Revenge!  revenge!" 

Thus  saying,  he  rushed  out  of  the  church,  and  called  to  his  fellow- 
comrades  to  go  with  him,  and  set  fire  to  his  brother's  house.  He  found 
them  in  the  dead-house,  full  of  surprise—encircling  a  corpse.  He 
approached,  bent  down,  at  once  recognised  his  brother,  burst  into  a 
frightful  laugh,  and  cried  out — *'  By  the  just  God,  it  is  he !  The 
devil  has  taken  him  1  Now  I  am  his  neir.  Bed-gown,  night-cap,  and 
alippers  are  mine ;  these  will  I  carry  in  triumph  to  my  Alirza  and  my 
Sale,  but  this  body  belongs  to  the  gallows.  This,  whilst  he  was  alive, 
he  richly  merited,  and  now  that  he  is  dead  he  shall  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  good  deeds.  Why  should  that  three-legged  creature  we  passed 
eutside  the  town,  stand  there  without  a  rider?  Bring  him  to  the 
dead-house,  and  bind  him  with  a  rope  under  his  belly,  but  so  that  he 
does  not  tumble  down,  for  he  was  always  a  good  climber  but  a  bad 
Tiderr 

Scarcely  was  this  said,  when  the  gypsies  despoiled  Mr.  Harpix  of  his 
night-cap,  gown,  and  slippers,  with  which  booty  Ulrich  hastened  to  his 
wives  in  the  wood ;  whilst  the  rest  hung  up  Mr.  Harpix  to  the  gallows 
out  side  the  town.  As  soon  as  John  Pheiffer,  who  had  been  an -invisible 
«pectator  of  the  whole  of  these  occurrences,  had  seen  Mr.  Harpix  thus 
reach  his  proper  place  of  destination,  he  slipped  home,  and  related  the 
whole  story  to  his  Louisa. 

The  gypsies  broke  up  their  encampment  at  dav-break  and  vanished, 
and  Mr.  Harpix  hung  on  the  gallows.  A  singular  circumstance  now 
occurred. 

A  bosom-friend  of  Mr.  Harpix,  Mr.  Tang,  who  lived  ^ve  miles  off, 
was  that  morning  riding  towards  the  town,  meaning  to  celebrate  his 
birthday  with  his  intimate  acquaintance.    As  he  was  riding  on  fast. 
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so  88  to  arrive  before  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  saw  a  sinner  rocking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  wind  on  the  gallows,  he  could  not  deny 
himself  the  innocent  gratification  of  going  up  to  it,  in  order  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  tlie  criminal,  for  such  speciucles  had  a  great  attraction 
for  him.  He  never  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  comedy,  for  he  de- 
spised such  raree-shows,  as  he  called  them  ;  and  as  to  tragedy,  he  said 
that  one  had  misery  and  qualms  of  conscience  enough  at  home,  with- 
out having  to  pay  money  for  seeing  them  represented  on  the  stage. 
But  he  at  the  same  time  never  missed  an  execution,  and  took  with  him 
his  little  children  ;  for  that  hardens  them,  he  said,  and  adds  to  their 
physiological  acquirements. 

The  horse  was  wiser  than  his  master,  for  he  did  not  approve  of  snch 
sights,  shied,  and  made  several  side  bounds,  so  that  Mr.  Tang  was 
obliged  to  get  off;  he  fastened  him  to  a  tree,  and  crossed  on  foot  over  the 
field.  Think,  reader,  of  his  horror  when  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
gallows,  and  saw  that  honourable  and  respectable  man,  Mr.  Harpix, 
his  bosom  friend,  and  accomplice  in  all  his  wordly  transactions,  dang- 
ling on  the  gallows  ! 

^'  Woe  is  me !  all  is  come  to  light ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  tore  his 
clothes,  although  he  was  no  Jew.  "  Then  I  am  at  last  sold  and  be- 
trayed. Could  not  the  chatterbox  hold  his  tongue  ?  He  was  a  mali- 
cious old  rascal,  and  if  he  was  born  to  be  hung  it  must  have  been  his 
only  comfort  to  think  that  1  shall  have  to  keep  him  company.  Corses 
on  him  for  corrupting  my  good  heart  to  take  a  false  oath,  and  to  Imm 
the  old  deed,  that  was  so  good  a  security  without  it.  Now  there  will 
be  a  hue  and  cry  against  me  for  perjury  and  forgery.  A  gaol— a  trial 
— ^torture — sentence  of  death  await  me.  This  is  a  fine  way  of  cele- 
brating one*s  birthday.  Well,  then,  I  will,  in  Heaven's  name,  make 
away  with  myself,  rather  than  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  law.  Self- 
done  is  well-done !" 

With  these  words  he  loosened  the  garter  from  his  knee,  made  a  slip- 
knot in  it,  and  hanged  himself  in  a  weeping- willow- tree  not  far  from 
the  gallows,  right  opposite  to  his  bosom  friend. 

No  one  in  the  town  could  conceive  how  or  why  all  this  took  place^ 
and  how  two  such  respectable  men  as  Mr.  Harpix  and  Mr.  Tang,  who 
had  never  been  tried  for  any  crime,  should  the  one  have  been  hanged, 
and  the  other  have  hanged  himself. 

"  I  would  give  a  hundred  dollars,"  said  the  rich  old  head  of  the 
police,  the  next  morning,  as  John  Pheiffer  was  shaving  him,  *'  if  I 
knew  the  rights  of  this  wonderful  story." 

**  A  word's  a  word — a  man's  a  man,"  said  John  Pheiffer;  "if  your 
hononr'will  give  me  the  hundred  dollars,  and  your  word  of  honour  not 
to  betray  me,  then  I  will  relate  the  whole  of  it  to  you.  I  am  as  innocent 
as  a  lamb !"     He  then  recounted  all  the  adventures  of  the  past  night. 

The  old  magistrate  wondered  beyond  measure,  had  pity  on  the  poor 
barber,  gave  him  the  promised  hundred  dollars,  and  John  Pheiffer  joy- 
fully hastened  home  with  them  to  his  wife. 

Some  time  after,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Harpix's  property  was  sold,  Louisa 
got  back  her  dowry,  and  became  as  round  and  blooming  as  ever.  The 
children  no  longer  slept  upon  straw ;  they  were  seen  every  morning 
rosy-cheeked  and  merry,  with  their  school-books  strapped  on  their 
hades  in  a  satchel,  going  out  of  the  house  to  schooL 
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OB,  A  DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE'S  VOLUME. 

CHAPTBB   LXIV. 
THB   NBW   MAGI8TBATB. 

<«  Ai  bencTolenoe  is  the  most  todable  of  all  rirtnei,  so  it  is  of  the  largest  extent ; 
for  there  is  not  any  man  either  so  great  or  so  little,  hot  he  is  yet  ciqMiUe  of  giving 
.and  of  recaiTing  bcniefits.*' — Ssheca. 

My  brief  holiday  being  expired,  I  resumed  with  cheerfulness  my 
prison  duties.  During  my  absence  a  new  magistrate  had  been  added 
by  a  cold  seal  to  the  commission — Mr.  Worledge.  From  this  gen- 
tleman much  was  expected.  He  was  active,  earnest,  clear-sighted, 
and  thoroughly  independent  of  party.  His  afler-career  fulfilled,  to 
a  signal  extent,  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  entrusted  him  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  His  political  bias  none  could  discover. 
He  held  that  all  men,  in  office,  are  subject  to  influences  which  out 
of  place  they  would  repudiate  and  disclaim ;  that  none  can  be  safely 
trusted  with  power.  *'  I  am  the  adherent,"  said  he,  "  of  neither  Sir 
Robert  nor  £ord  John.  My  politics  are  peace  and  good  order." 
Some  of  his  colleagues  thought  he  shrunk  more  than  was  advisable 
from  the  infliction  of  punishment  "  Pooh  !  pooh ! "  was  his  an- 
swer^—*' We  are  to  reconcile  where  we  can,  and  to  punish  where  we 
must.  I  have  a  favourable  view  of  my  kind ;  and  find  many  in- 
stancea  of  generosity,  kindness,  and  good  faith  among  my  fellows." 

Frequently  when  a  petitioner  for  a  summons  has  come  before  him 
—desperately  angry — and  determined  to  visit  with  the  full  rigour  of 
the  law  some  unhappy  delinouent — the  offence  being  one  of  a  petty 
and  pardonable  nature— -Mr.  Worledge  has  quietly  remarked — 

"  Well,  my  man !  you  shall  have  a  summons  if  you  desire  it ;  but 
go— walk  in  my  garden  for  twenty  minutes — and  then  return  to  the 
subject."  In  more  instances  than  one  the  result  has  been — '^  Well, 
sir,  I'll  try  Tom,  or  Bob,  or  Jem  (as  the  name  might  be)  once  more : 
I'll  go  home  as  I  came.    I'll  take  out  no  summons." 

At  other  times  a  culprit  has  been  brought  before  him  in  custody 
of  the  constable — heated  and  obstinate — smarting  under  the  severity 
of  some  sentence  which  he  avowed  he  wasn't  "  des/zrving  of:" — 
"  fully  determined  not  to  pay "  some  fine,  or  not  to  comply  with 
some  magisterial  order  imposed  upon  him.  Hodge,  clenching  his 
hawthorn  stick — his  voice  and  manner  alike  betokening  defiance,  has 
vodferously  declared — he  "wouldn't  submit;"  he  would  "go  to 
gaol  first" — that "  he  would" — and  "  stop  there — and  die  there ;"  ' 
"  didn't  care  what  became  "  of  him — ^not  he ;  he  "  wouldn't  pa; 
never-— come  what  would  of  it." 

"  Very  well  I  I  understand  you ;"  was  Mr.  Worledge's  ready  re- 
mark upon  these  occasions — "  you  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble 
to  repeat  your  determination.  Now,  if  I  enter  at  all  into  this  matter 
I  mutt  abjudicate  upon  it ;  and  the  consequences  will  be  serious. 
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But  before  I  do  so— Constable,  do  you  bear  ? — take  this  joung  lad^ 
and  walk  him  twice  round  the  shrubbery  field ; — slowly — ^you  un- 
derstand me  ? — slowly,  and  then  let  me  see  him  again." 

The  issue — sufficiently  often  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  experi- 
ment— has  been  that  Hodge,  looking  considerably  cooler  and  quieter, 
and  making  his  best  bow  on  entering  ''  the  presence,"  has  said — 
<'  Please,  sir,  I've  thought  better  of  it !  I'll  paif  the  money  ;  and 
there's  an  end  on  it." 

To  some  of  his  colleagues  Mr.  Worledge's  tactics  were  marvel- 
lously  unpalatable.  His  line  of  conduct  was  said  to  shew  *'  weak- 
ness ;"  "  undue  sympathy  with  the  people ;"  "  unnecessary  and  un- 
befitting condescension  ;  and  a  *'  craving  appetite  for  popularity." 
Mr.  Worledge  pursued  his  course  unmoved.  ''  Nothing"— said  he 
in  reply  to  some  moving  representations  from  his  brother  ma^s- 
trates — "  nothing  shall  deter  me  from  using  every  lawful  expedient 
J  can  muster  to  keep  a  man  out  of  gaol.  He  is  ruined  ever  after- 
wards;— temper — habits — feelings— alike  vitiated.  It  is  the  worst 
of  schools,  I'm  persuaded." 

His  ideas,  too,  relative  to  the  remedies  for  crime  were  abominably 
simple.  He  repudiated  all  theories;  would  have  shut  up  Bliss 
Martineau  among  the  incurables,  and  whistled  when  mention  was 
made  to  him  of  the  opinions  and  writings  of  Professor  Pryme.  His 
prescription  comprised  one  word — '' Employiibnt."  He  main- 
tained that  an  idle  population  was  necessarily  a  vicious  population, 
and  vice  versd.  Of  the  labourers  he  spoke  thus: — "  Set  them  to 
work.  Work,  in  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  kingdom  can  be 
found  them — work  that  willtveUrenay  the  cost  of  labour — if  landowners 
will  but  give  themselves  the  trouole  of  seekms  it  out  and  setting  it 
a-going.  Low  wages  are  preferable  to  no  bread.  If  you  desire  your 
farmsteads  to  be  free  from  the  visits  of  the  midnight  marauder,  the 
burglar,  and  the  incendiary,  find  the  labourer  work."  On  the  sub- 
iect  of  emigration  Mr.  Worledge's  views  were  still  more  offensive. 
He  denounced  it  unceasingly.  He  declared  it  to  be  opposed  to  scrip- 
tural precept,  common  humanity,  and  common  sense.  He  had  the  au- 
dacity to  declare  that  by  emigration  we  got  rid  of  the  middle  class, — 
that  class  which  is  invaluable  to  a  nation,  and  particularly  to  a  com- 
mercial nation.  He  asserted  that  it  is  the  middle  class  which  gives 
employment  to  the  poor,  which  projects  and  carries  out  schemes  in- 
volving speculation,  outlay,  and  enterprise.  He  maintained  that 
the  withdrawal  of  this  class  from  our  shores  was  an  experiment 
which  enriched  other  lands,  but  impoverished  our  own;— left  us 
burdened  with  this  legacy — a  starving  refuse  of  population — their 
employers  and  the  means  of  employing  them  being  withdrawn.    He 

therefore  denounced  the  fluent  Lord  A ,  the  philosophic  Lord 

B ,  and  the  classical  Sir  Thomas  C ,  as  *'  emigration  mad." 

There  never  was  such  a  heretic  on  the  score  of  commonly-received 
opinions,  as  the  plain-spoken  and  imperturbable  Mr.  Worledge ! 

And  yet,  humane  as  he  was,  there  was  nothing  mawkish  in  his 
tone  of  sentiment.  He  ridiculed  those  declamatory  personages  who 
are  vehement  and  noisy  touching  the  sufferings  of  prisoners ;  and 
who  would  have  gaols  made  comfortable.  "  Keep,"  was  his  line  of 
remark,  ''every  human  being  out  of  a  gaol  as  long  as  you  are  able. 
Let  it  be  in  every  case  a  '  dernier  ressort*  But,  once  there,  let  the 
party  feel  his  position.     Gaols  are  pkccs  of  punishment— not  of  re- 
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laxation  or  amusement :  and  as  places  of  punishment  let  gloom,  and 
restraint,  and  correction,  and  privation  characterize  them/'  His 
sympathies  might  be,  as  was  asserted  of  him,  with  the  masses ; 
but  he  never  forgot  the  dignity  or  independence  of  his  office.  He 
acted,  he  remembered  weu,  judicialfy  between  man  and  man :  and 
never,  at  the  termination  of  any  controversy  or  difference  held  be- 
fore him,  and  decided  by  him,  appealed  to  either  party  for  their  ap- 
probation of  his  ruling.     It  is  not  always  thus.     Would  it  were  ! 

But  his  religious  creed  was  most  open  to  remark  ;  and,  touching 
this  a  curious  trait  is  extant  respecting  him.  The  vicar  of  his  parish 
was  non-resident :  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  curate,  the  Rev. 
Yarcombe  Spinks. 

Mr.  Spinks  had  but  one  sermon  for  the  whole  fifty-two  Sundays 
in  the  year.  Festival,  or  fast- day,  it  was  all  the  same  to  him.  He 
never  preached  but  one  sermon,  and  that  *^  on  the  iniquities  of 
Popery."  There  was,  'tis  true,  a  new  head-piece  and  crupper.  The 
text  was  changed,  and  the  conclusion  re-modelled.  In  other  respects 
the  dose  was  **  the  same  as  before !"  Mr.  Worledge  listened  with 
exemplary  attention  to  this  same  sermon  for  eleven  consecutive  Sun- 
days. On  the  twelfth  his  patience  failed  him ;  and  he  addressed  a 
few  words  of  expostulation  to  his  minister. 

**  Are  not  the  pains  you  are  at  present  taking,  Mr.  Spinks,  super- 
tiuous  ?  There  is  not  a  single  Koman  Catholic  in  the  parish,  nor 
within  nine  miles  of  us.  I  am  a  Protestant.  My  tenants  are  all 
Protestants.  The  congregation  to  a  man  is  Protestant.  Your 
flock  mainlv  consists  of  poor,  unlettered,  labouring  men,  passing 
their  lives  m  the  threshing-floor,  at  the  plough-tail,  or  beside  the 
wheat- stack.  Ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing,  and  reaping,  make  up 
the  dailv  routine  of  their  unambitious  lives.  What  care  they  to 
know  what  false  doctrines  are  embodied  in  the  "  creed  of  Pope  Fius 
IV. ;"  or  what  erroneous  views  may  be  found  in  '  Dr.  Bonaventura's 
Psalter  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ?'  Worthy  Mr.  Spinks,  do  es* 
chew  controversy,  and  give  us  a  plain  simple  sermon  on  Christian 
practice." 

So  spoke  Mr.  Worledge  ;  but  his  pastor  replied, 
'*  It  is  highly  requisite  that  these  poor  people  should  know  well 
the  wickedness  taught  bv  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  perpetuated  in  his 
creed ;  and  also  what  an  improper  and  idolatrous  psalter  St.  Bona- 
ventura's psalter  is.     This  truly  reprehensible  saint — " 

"  They  will  never  be  able  to  pronounce  his  name  1"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Worledge  with  a  sigh. 

^*  Deserves  every  censure  that  can  be  cast  upon  him,"  continued 
Mr.  Spinks,  ''and,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  never  cease  laying  bare 
the  iniquities  of  popery  till  it  is  rooted  out  of  the  land." 

'*  My  reverend  friend !"  exclaimed  the  Justice,  '*  listen  to  me  for 
one  brief  moment.  During  six  days  of  the  week  I  am  compelled  to 
hear  and  know  much  of  strife,  much  of  calumny,  much  of  envy,  much 
of  unjust  assertion  and  reckless  conclusion:  on  the  Sabbath  I  wish 
— ^is  it  unreasonable  ? — ^to  be  soothed  by  other  and  different  topics.  I 
desire  to  hear  something  inculcating  reverence  and  obedience  to- 
wards my  Maker  —  charity  and  compassion  towards  my  fellow 
creatures." 

<'  Think  of  the  bloody  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  !"  cried  Mr. 
Spinksy  in  sepulchral  tones. 
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"  It  was  a  rash  and  barbarous  act/'  remarked  the  Justice,  *'  and 
no  Roman  Catholic  that  I  ever  met  with  defended  it.'* 

''  Oh  I  but  you're  mistaken.  They  do  defend  it,  and  admire  it, 
and  applaud  it.  A  medal  is  struck  annually  at  Rome  to  commemo- 
rate the  event." 

''An  act  of  very  questionable  prudence/'  said  Mr.  Worledge, 
quietly.  ''  I  gave  the  Fope's  Cardinal  Secretary  credit  for  better  taste. 
But  enough  of  this.  Hearing  so  much  that  is  exciting,  and  distress- 
ing, and  discordant,  during  six  days  of  the  week, — on  the  seventh, 
pray,  pray  allow  me  to  listen  to  tidings  of  rest  and  peace/' 

''  No  peace  with  Rome/'  was  Mr.  opink's  solemn  and  inexorable 

response. 

•       .       •  •  •  •  • 

The  Justice  left  his  parish  church,  and  assigned  for  so  doing  this 
extraordinary  reason,  that  it  gave  him  no  pleasure  to  hear,  every 
Sunday  morning,  that  so  many  thousands  of  his  fellow  subjects 
were  enveloped  in  a  slough  of  error,  superstition,  and  idolatry,  which 
th^  would  throw  off  only  to  wake  in  endless  misery. 

Such  was  the  new  magistrate. 

''  Once  more  amongst  us,  eh,  Mr.  Cleaver  ?"  Thus  his  greeting 
ran  on  my  return.  "  Your  holiday  has  been  short.  I  hope  you 
have  made  the  most  of  it.  Mr.  Osterly,  your  substitute,  has  been  as- 
siduous and  very  judicious.  I  have  heard  him  repefl^:edly  address 
the  prisoners.  His  remarks  were  plain,  simple,  and  short ;  no  fana- 
ticism and  no  flights  of  fancy  in  them;  but  intelligible,  full  of 
charity  and  common  sense." 

"  Too  moderate,  far  too  moderate,"  interposed  Mr.  Watson  Cum- 
berstone  from  the  opposite  comer,  with  a  very  condemnatcnry  shake 
of  the  head ;  "  they  want  fire ;  there 's  no  cayenne  pepper  in  them  J" 

**  I'm  a  plain  man,"  observed  the  new  magistrate,  in  his  usual 
gentle  tones,  **  and  detest  all  high  seasoning,  in  Divinity  more  es- 
pecially/' 


CHAPTER    LXT. 

OLD   SCRATCH. 

'^  People  seldom  improve  when  they  have  no  other  model  but  themselves  to  copy 
after/' — Ooldsmith. 

Thb  addition  of  a  new  visiting  magistrate  to  the  list  of  those  who 
'*  had  the  oversight "  of  us,  was  not  the  only  change  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  prison  during  my  absence.  A  new  surgeon  had  been 
appointed.  He  with  whom  I  had  co-operated  for  so  many  years, 
professed  himself  weary  of  the  continual  change  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  were  sent  down  by  successive  Home  Secretaries  for 
the  governance  of  the  medical  officers  in  all  gaols  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection within  the  realm.  He  declared  his  memory  unequal  to  the 
task  of  remembering  the  conflicting  codes  which  different  political 
chiefs  promulgated  from  the  Home  Office.  What  was  right  to-day 
became  wrong  to-morrow.  He  never  knew  whether  praise  or  cen- 
sure awaited  him.  No  human  being  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
could  steer  a  safe  course  amid  such  clashing  and  conflicting  instruc- 
tions.   The  ^'  pressure  from  without  "  was  too  strong  for  him  :  he 
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jrielded  to  its  inHaence,  and  retired.  Hii  successor  was  Dr.  Todngg, 
better  known  as  **  Old  Scratch."  This  latter  cognomen  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  from  the  closing  incident  of  his  matrimonial  life. 
The  Doctor  held  that,  where  tempers  do  not  completely  accord^ 
brief  communications  are  judicious.  Acting  upon  this  idea,  durins 
a  temporary  absence  from  home,  he  desired  that  he  might  be  plagued 
by  no  letters,  but  that  the  newspaper  might  be  forwarded  with  un- 
deviating  r^ularity :  ''  a  broad  scratch  on  its  corer/'  he  added, 
''woald  apprise  him  that  Mrs.  T.  was  well."  For  eleven  davs  the 
newspaper,  duly  scratched,  reached  him ;  on  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teentn  day  no  scratch  appeared.  He  wrote,  angrily  enough,  to  in- 
quire why  it  was  omitted.  The  reason  was  coolly  given — *'  Mrs, 
Todrigg  was  dead  !  " 

The  deceased  lady  had  peculiarities  on  her  side.  She  was  a  wi- 
dow, amply  dowered,  when  the  Doctor  wooed  her ;  and  it  was  whis- 
pered that  his  overtures  met  with  a  ready  and  gracious  hearing 
mainly  in  consequence  of  "  a  slight "  which  was  offered  the  lady  in 
the  early  days  of  her  widowhood,  and  which  her  chafed  spirit  never 
surmounted.  Mr.  Daubuz,  her  first  husband,  had  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers  about  six  weeks,  and  his  wealthy  relict,  ponderous  alike 
in  purse  and  person,  was  stalking  about  in  all  the  pomp  and  para^ 
phemalia  of  comfortable  woe,  when  it  occurred  to  her  that  bJack- 
edged  visiting-cards  were  proper  for  a  person  in  her  truly  afflicted 
circumstances,  and  she  betook  herself  to  the  counter  of  theprincipal 
bookseller  o?  the  little  town  in  which  she  scjoumed.  Tne  party 
was  also  a  printer  on  a  paltry  scale,  renowned  for  drink,  and  for  the 
unfailing  carelessness  with  which  he  conducted  a  declining  business. 

The  widow  sat  down  hastily,  and  rested  where  she  could,  and  as 
soon  as  she  could,  her  corpulent  person  ;  and  the  while  talked  and 
groaned,  and  alluded  to  the  many  virtues,  excellences,  and  oddities 
of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Daubuz, — no  oddity,  by  the  way,  appeared 
so  totally  indefensible  to  his  surviving  relatives  as  that  of  leaving  to 
this  uneducated  woman  his  entire  property, — and  ever  and  anon 
applied  a  cambric  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  looked  as  desolate, 
sad,  and  sorrow-stricken  as  her  plump  figure,  rosy  cheeks,  and  round 
laughing  eyes  would  allow. 

The  purchase  made,  Mrs.  Daubuz  rose  hastily  from  her  seat,  as  if 
overcome  by  the  topic,  and  sought,  ''with  ponderous  step  and 
alow,"  her  widowed  home.  As  she  proceeded  onwards,  she  fancied 
those  who  overtook  and  passed  her  appeared  extremely  mirthful, 
and  "  had  a  very  comical  stare  in  their  eye."  Ere  long  she  dis- 
tinctly caught  the  words,  '<  These  very  extensive  premises  to  let. 
An  early  application  is  desirable." 

"  Where  can  these  be  ?"  murmured  the  widow.  "  Premises  ?  I 
know  of  none  vacant  in  Boddlebury." 

And  the  wondering  ladv  paused,  and  scanned  the  street  inquisi- 
tively. No  empty  domicile  met  her  eye,  and  once  more  she  got 
under  weigh.  She  had  panted  onwards  a  few  yards,  when  she  was 
once  more  brought  up  all  standing  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  some 
parties  behind  her,  and  by  the  same  perplexing  declaration  about 
*'  extensive  premises  "  and  "  early  application." 

*'  I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  this — that  I  do,"  was  the  stout  lady's 
comment;  ''I'm  always  timersome  when  I  walks  abroad  alone. 
And  I've  heerd  afore  now  that  people  have  been  hustled  as  they  've 
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tnidgecl  along  in  broad  daylight.    Mrs.  Boby  was  in  Birmingliam, 
4md  she  said  a  genteel  cracksman — " 

^*  Capital ! "  cried  a  voice  behind  her.  **  That 's  an  advertisemeDt! 
—as  good  as  Robins't — ^rter,  but  quite  as  pointed.  Shall  we  stc^ 
her?" 

*' Robbers  J  I  thouffht  as  much,"  echoed  the  lady.  ''Oh  !  if  I 
could  but  see  one  of  the  new  police ! — and,  gracious  !  to  think  oi  a 
twenty-pound  note  in  my  purse,  and  a  matter  of  seventeen  shillings 
in  my  left-hand  pocket !  Oiven  to  me  ! — I  say,  given  to  me,  if  I 
saves  'em  now.  But  I  shan't !  Well,  if  I  ever  walks  abroad  again 
alone—" 

**  Madam,"  said  the  youngest  of  the  two  springalds,  accosting  her, 
and  endeavouring  to  command  a  grave  expression,  ''  permit  me  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  a  circumstance — " 

"  I  've  too  many  acquaintance  as  it  is,"  responded  the  lady,  mend- 
ing her  pace  with  every  energy  she  could  command. 

"  But  really,  ma'am,  this  circumstance  is  so  unusual,  that  your 
knowledge  of  it  is — " 

**A\\  's  one ! "  ejaculated  the  lady,  keeping  up  her  pace,  under  the 
full  conviction  that  both  herself  and  her  purse  were  in  imminent 
peril.  **  Let  me  go  on  my  wavs  of  sorrow.  Lamentation  and  woe 
is  before  me.  I  miven't  a  farthing  in  the  world — not  a  farthing — I 
mean  to  spare.  And  my  mourning  weeds  should  protect  me.-^-Bum 
the  fellow  1  "—this  was  an  aside — *'  one  of  Mrs.  Boby's  cracksmen,  I 
dare  to  say.    Never  saw  a  robber  so  genteelly  dressed  in  my  life  1 " 

'*  You  will  regret,  madam,  not  listening  to  our — " 

**  Shall  1  ?"  cried  the  delighted  Mrs.  Daubuz,  as  she  hastily  left 
the  high  road,  and  entered  a  small  paddock.  '*  Now,  villains," — and 
she  faced  round  on  her  assailants, — ^''I've  arrived  at  my  own 
grounds ;  and,  if  you  dares  to  mislest  me,  I  '11  send  for  Bowser,  the 
parish  constable,  and  have  you  both  taken  to  the  round-house." 

A  peal  of  laughter  was  the  response, — a  second  and  a  third  reached 
the  heated  lady's  ears. 

"  Them  laughs  as  wins,"  cried  she  exultingly.  «  I  'm  safe  f— 
jpnsi,  bank-note,  silver,  and  all ! " 

And  in  high  good-humour  the  triumphant  woman  passed  into  her 
mansion.  There  her  attendant  toadee — wealthy  widows  are  seldom 
without  an  animal  of  this  description — came  forward  with  a  shriek. 

**  Oh  !  my  blessed  and  lovely  Mrs.  Daubuz,  where  have  you  been, 
and  what  indignities  have  you  suffered  ?" 

''Indignities!  I  like  that.  No,  my  dear,— no  indignities  have 
fallen  to  my  share.  But  I  've  defeated  two  of  the  swell-mob.  They 
wanted  to  draw  me — ^me ! — ^into  conversation,  and  then  rob  me.  But 
I  've  not  lived  to  bury  two  husbands  for  nothing.     I  've  done  'em." 

And  Mrs.  Daubuz  uttered  a  most  complacent  chuckle  at  the  re- 
collection of  her  late  triumph. 

''O  my  dearest  friend!"  shrieked  Miss  Fitch,  ''my  gentle  and 
ever-honoured  Mrs.  Daubuz,  look  here ! "  And  the  toadee  pointed 
to  an  enormous  placard  pasted  on  the  dress  of  her  portly  nostess, 
directing  public  attention  to  "  capacious  premises,"  and  suggesting 
the  wisdom  of  an  "  early  application." 

"  Indeed  ! "  cried  the  widow  angrily.  "  And  so  I  've  been  suf* 
fered  to  sit  down  on  a  posting-bill,  larded  with  paste,  and  to  carry 
it  away  with  me, — ay,  and  to  walk  with  it  up  and  down  the  town 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, — and  none  to  undeceive  me  I  " 
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Miss  Fitch  sobbed. 

*'  Savenges  ! "  resumed  the  widow,  *'  worse  nor  savenges  ! " — and 
she  tore  the  placard  to  fragments — "  to  permit  me  to  stalk  about  in 
this  fashion,  to  make  myself  a  world's  wonder  1  Well  might  the 
boobies  I  passed  grin  from  ear  to  ear  ! " 

"  Infamous  !  *'  ejaculated  toadee. 

"  1 11  leave  the  town/'  continued  the  exasperated  lady.  "  It  has 
seen  the  last  of  my  money :  I  abandon  it.  I  '11  seek  another 
home." 

She  did  so,  and  within  six  months  found  it  under  the  roof  of  Dr. 
Todrigg. 

Unhappy  lady  !  it  seemed  as  if  a  bookseller's  shop  was  forbidden 
ground  to  her.  Shortly  after  her  nuptials  with  the  doctor,  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  books  were  wanted  in  her  new  dwelling,  and  she 
betook  herself  to  the  head  of  a  large  firm  in  a  neighbouring  borough*- 
town. 

The  principal  partner,  a  somewhat  formal  and  punctilious  person- 
age, was  in  the  shop  when  she  entered,  and  to  him  she  addressed 
herself. 

''  I  want  a  Ubery.  I  can't  do  without  it.  I  must  have  one  at 
once." 

**  Certainly,  madam,  by  all  means.  What  line  of  reading  do  you 
prefer  ?" 

"How  d'ye  mean?" 

"Scientific,  religious;  or  do  you  incline  to  works  of  fiction, 
poetry,  or  history  ?" 

"  Oh,  gammon !  Don't  beat  the  bush  in  that  fashion,"  observed 
the  lady.     "  Say  your  say,  and  have  done  with  it." 

"I  mean,  madam,"  observed  the  astonished  bibliopole,  "that, 
with  regard  to  this  intended  purchase  of  books,  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  indicate  the  nature  of  their  contents  ?" 

" Burn  their  contents  I "  was  the  lady's  rejoinder ;  "I  mind  their 
outsides.     Give  me  books  with  good,  gay,  handsome  kivert." 
♦  «  *  *  * 

It  never  struck  the  ill-starred  Dr.  Todrigg  that  his  lady,  having 
all  her  property  under  her  own  control,  and  the  power  of  willing  it 
as  she  pleased,  might  perchance  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  her 
somewnat  strangely  and  capriciously.  It  may  be  she  was  difficult 
to  please, — it  may  be  he  was  deficient  in  attention  ;  at  all  events,  the 
coolness  with  which  he  curtailed  their  correspondence  rankled  in 
her  recollection.  An  hour  or  two  before  her  strange  career  closed^ 
she  called  for  her  will. 

"  I  have  left,"  said  she,  "  to  the  doctor  a  legacy ;  but,  as  he  has 
scrimped  our  correspondence  to  a  scratchy  I  '11  try  the  eflPect  of  one 
here:- 

So  saying,  she  deliberately  erased  the  bequest  from  the  document. 

"  A  scratch  to  some  purpose ! "  was  her  comment,  as  she  returned 
the  paper  to  its  hiding-place.  It  was  a  melancholy  scratch  for  the 
Doctor ;  for  it  consigned  him  for  life  to  the  post  of  feeling  the  pulse 
and  patching  up  the  constitution  of  convicted  felons. 

The  blow  was  unexpected,  and  caused  him  life-long  vexation. 
More  than  this,  it  engendered  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  the  sex, 
which  he  never  cared  to  conceal.  He  might  have  been  a  wealthy 
widower  :-^as  it  was — Poob  Old  Scratch  ! 
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ACVHOB  OF  ^  THB   INOOLD8BY  LBGSND8." 
[with   a  portrait   FBOM  a  DBAWTKO   by   RICHARD   LAME,  A.R.A.] 

Watching  the  clear  sky  on  a  summer's  evening,  and  the  bright 
stars  which  glitter  on  its  face,  and  dart  their  radiance  around,  whilst 
the  earth  smiles  in  their  presence,  we  fancy  that  we  may  rejoice  in 
such  enchantments  for  ever  ;  but  alas !  in  a  few  brief  moments  dark- 
ening  clouds  arise,  and  sweep  across  our  firmament.  One  by  one 
the  beaming  orbs  disappear,  and  the  horizon,  sparkling  no  longer^  is 
envdoped  in  a  dreary  expanse  of  cheerless  gloom.  So  it  is  m  the 
social  system.  For  awhile  the  brilliant  lights  of  its  sphere  shed  their 
halo  around,  and  all  is  glowing  and  dazzling  where  they  shine.  The 
gleams  of  imagination  and  the  flashes  of  intellect  illumine  the  scene, 
and  we  fondly  hope  that  the  fleet  mortal  pleasure  will  be  immortal ; 
but  the  glories  fade  away,  and  the  shadows  of  death  gradually  wrap 
the  whole  in  oblivion.  The  stars  will  shine  again  from  the  heavens, 
and  our  own  and  other  eyes  will  again  and  again  behold  them  ;  but 
there  is  no  returning  for  the  friends  we  have  loved  and  lost, — there 
is  no  rekindling  of  the  luminaries,  and  sometimes  the  meteors,  of 
our  brief  existence,  who  have  cheered  its  thorniest  paths,  and  adorned 
its  very  sterility  with  the  lustre  of  their  gladsome  influence.  The 
feast  of  reason  is  concluded,  the  flow  of  soul  is  o'er. 

We  cannot  but  reflect  sorrowfully  on  the  number  of  the  distin- 
guished ornaments  q£  our  age  who  have,  within  a  few  years,  been 
taken  from  us,  leaving  no  succession  to  fill  their  vacant  chairs ;  for 
the  hurried  pursuits  of  Mammon  seem  to  have  absorbed  the  faculties 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  produced  a  great  change  in  society. 

The  Rev.  Kichard  Harris  Barham, whose  recent  and  premature  death 
has  made  a  deep  gap  in  the  society  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  has  left 
a  memory  embalmed  in  genuine  and  permanent  regret.  Of  him  most 
truly  might  it  be  said,  in  the  language  of  the  great  Roman  lyrist, 

<<  Cai  pudor,  et  justitin  soror, 
Incomipta  fideg,  nudaque  Veritas, 
Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem  ?*' 

Of  his  features  and  his  talents  the  present  number  of  this  MitceL 
lany,  to  which  he  has  contributed  so  many  admirable  emanations  of 
his  wit  and  genius,  preserves  a  record, — the  characteristic  resem- 
blance of  a  man  universally  esteemed,  and  a  poetic  touch  of  that 
good  feeling  which  won  for  him  so  eviable  an  share  of  reciprocal 
afi*ection  and  general  regard. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Barham  resided  in  the  ancient  cathedral  city  of 
Canterbury,  where  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  born,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  family  had  been  for  many  years 
located.  In  person  he  was  physically  inclined  to  that  corpulency 
which,  in  our  English  constitutions,  is  usually  attributed  to  a  con- 
tented disposition,  a  kindly  heart,  and  the  sunshine  of  good  temper. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  unquestionably  transmitted  those  amiable  qua- 
lities— ^the  even  nature,  the  generous  sympathy,  and  the  playful 
humour — to  his  son.    From  hu  boyhood  Mr.  Barham  was  a  humor- 
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ist ;  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  ixientioned«  that  he  was  chief  leader, 
or  president,  of  a  school  and  juvenile  association  in  his  native  i^ace, 
w1m>  assumed  to  themselves  the  title  of  The  Wig  Club,  and  who, 
disguised  in  legal,  clerical,  and  sporting  wigs  of  every  sort,  from  the 
jud^s  full-bottom  to  the  pedagogue's  scratch,  besides  other  mas- 
querade habits,  were  wont  to  meet  in  choice  diivan,  and  play  such 
fantastic  tricks  as  more  frequently  attend  the  inventions  of  the  cle- 
verest men,  when  seeking  recreation  from  severe  studies  and  toils, 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  sallies  of  youth.  But  here  reigned 
'whimsical  debate  and  ludicrous  fancy, — ^the  microcosm  of  the  future. 
In  these  early  years  an  accident,  when  leaning  his  arm  out  of  a 
carriage  window,  seriously  shattered  his  elbow,  and  partially  crip- 
pled it  for  life.  This  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  his  future  des- 
tination and  the  course  of  his  studies ;  for,  as  he  was  restrained  from 
athletic  exercises,  and  exposed  to  inconvenience,  pain,  and  farther 
injury,  he  applied  sedulously  to  reading,  and  in  due  time  became  a 
ripe  scholar,  with  a  mind  richly  stored  with  various  literature. 

His  education  was  finished  at  Brazennoze  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  "was  by  a  few  years  the  junior  of  Bishop  Copleston  ;  and  he  sub- 
sequently attained  to  a  friendship  with  that  learned  prelate  (whose 
gratuitous  almoner  he  in  some  measure  became),  which  lasted  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  Of  another  eminent  churchman,  to  whom  in 
many  respects  he  bore  a  singular  similarity,  he  was  also  a  very 
cordial  friend.  By  strange  coincidences  of  fortune,  his  college  con- 
temporary rose  to  be  the  head  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  facetious 
Sydney  Smith  to  be  Canon  Residentiary,  and  he  himself  to  be  a 
Minor  Canon,  with  the  curious  addition  of  being  the  Elder  Cardinal 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Packe  being  the  other), — a  preferment  the  very  name 
of  ivhich  is  little  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  that  noble  Protestant 
fane.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  form  or  relic  of  the  elder  church,  with 
no  duties  attached  to  it,  and  but  slight  emolument.  He  occupied 
the  canonry  house  in  Amen  Comer,  attached  to  the  canonry  of  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  and,  within  a  few  months  of  the  death  of  that 
very  popular  writer,  there  he  died.  Of  the  witty  canon  he  was  wont 
to  tell  the  liveliest  anecdotes,  and  repeat  his  bonmoU  with  an  unc- 
tuous pleasantry  all  his  own ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  original  jest  or  the  embellished  story  was  the 
more  pungent  and  entertaining.  Nor  did  his  own  jeux  d'e^frit  fall 
far  short  of  those  of  hk  popular  coadjutor.  His  conversation  was 
the  happiest  mixture  of  sound  wisdom  and  playfulness ;  and  many 
of  his  lighter  compositions,  such  as  the  '^  Song  on  the  Queen's  Co* 
ronation,"  abound  m  whimsicidity  of  idea,  enhanced  by  equal  whim- 
sicality of  style. 

In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barham  were  finely  blended  the  solid  and  the 
agreeable,  the  grave  when  occasion  required  it,  and  the  mirthful 
when  relaxing  within  the  convivial  circle  of  attached  companions. 
These  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him  and  appreciated 
his  value* as  a  sagacious  counsellor,  and  were  familiar  with  the  rich 
treat  afforded  by  his  moments  of  social  converse.  Amon^  these  lite- 
rary associates  might  be  named  Theodore  Hook,  who  largely  benefited 
by  his  excellent  and  disinterested  advice,  and  had  much  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  his  services  on  many  a  trying  occasion.  This  peculiar 
position,  in  relation  to  a  great  number  of  individuals,  was  the  result 
of  hLi  admirable  character ;  for  his  gentleness  of  manners  invited  con- 
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fidence;  indeed,  we  never  met  with  a  man  so  much  referred  to  and 
consulted  respecting  the  difficulties  or  disputes  of  others  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barham.  In  affairs  connected  with  literature,  and  in  family  and 
other  transactions  of  the  nicest  delicacy, — ^in  all  questions  of  difference 
within  the  scope  of  his  wide  acquaintance,  it  was  next  to  a  certainty 
that  he  should  be  sought  out  to  prescribe  the  remedy  or  heal  the 
wound.  He  was  indeed  the  conciliator  and  the  peace-maker  I  To 
the  honour  of  the  gentleman  he  added  the  liberality  of  the  Christian 
minister.  Ever  ready  to  smooth  asperities,  and  to  excuse  venial  faults 
or  weaknesses,  his  countenance  sternly  turned  from  trickery,  false- 
hood, and  baseness ;  and  if  the  just  yet  lenient  Barham  repudiated  a 
fellow-creature,  assuredly  he  was  most  undeserving  even  of  pity. 

As  an  author,  he  contributed  much,  and  durinf^  many  years,  to 
several  popular  periodicals,  —  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  and  the  Literary  Gazette  among  the  number;  but  his 
most  popular  series  of  papers  were  given  to  this  Miscellany,  under 
the  title  of  The  Ingoldsby  Legends."*  Of  these  poetical  pieces  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  for  originality  of  design  and  diction,  for 
quaint  illustration  and  musical  verse,  they  are  not  surpassed  in  the 
JBnglish  language.  "  The  Witches'  Frolic"  is  second  only  to  '<  Tarn 
O'Shanter ;"  and  the ''  Hon.  Mr.  Sucklethumbkin's  Story  of  the  Exe- 
cution" is  as  satirical  a  reproof  of  a  vile  morbid  appetite  as  ever  was 
couched  in  laughable  measure.  But  why  recapitulate  the  tides  of 
either  prose  or  verse, — the  lays  of  dark  ages  belonging  to  the  fables 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  St  Aloys,  St.  Dunstan,  St  Nicholas,  St  Odille,  or 
St  Oengulphus, — since  they  have  been  confessed  by  every  judgment 
to  be  smgularly  rich  in  dasdc  allusion  and  modem  illustration. 
From  the  days  of  Hudibras  to  our  time,  the  drollery  invested  in 
rhymes  has  never  been  so  amply  or  felicitously  exemplified ;  and  if 
derision  has  been  unsparingly  applied,  it  has  been  to  lash  knavery 
and  imposture. 

Among  the  public  institutions  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barham  was 
attached  we  may  mention  the  Literary  Fund,  in  the  distribution  of 
whose  benevolent  funds  he  took  an  active  interest. 

For  several  months  he  endured,  with  calm  resignation,  a  painful 
malady  of  the  throat ;  and  died,  aged  fifty-six,  of  an  ulceration  of  the 
larynx,  which  defied  all  medical  skill.  He  formerly  held  the  living 
of  St.  Gregory  by  St.  Paul,  but  two  or  three  vears  ago  was  preferred 
to  the  benefice  of  St  Augustine  and  St  Faith.  He  was,  as  we  have 
noticed,  a  Minor  Canon  and  Cardinal  of  St  Paul's,  and  Priest  of 
the  Chapel  Royal. 

He  married  Caroline,  third  daughter  of  Captain  Smart,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  a  union  eminently  congenial  and  happy ;  and  by 
her  had  nine  children,  six  of  whom  di^  before  him,  and  near  to 
whom  he  was  buried  in  the  rector's  vault,  under  the  altar  of  St 
Gregory's  Church.  His  widow  survives  him;  and  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  Richard  Dalton,  the  inheritor  of  much  of  his  father's 
talent  He  is  also  in  the  Church,  and  rector  of  Lol  worth,  near  Cam- 
bridge. 

For  the  subjoined  lines,  the  last  production  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby, 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  his 
family. 

•  Since  collected  and  published  in  2  vol«.  8vo.  His  popular  novel,  "  My  Coosin 
Nicolas,"  was  also  published  in  3  vols.  ' 
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"AS  I  LAYB  A  THYNKYNOE." 

THB   LAST   LINKS  OF  THOMAS   INOOLD8BY. 
1. 

As  I  laye  a-thynkynge^  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge, 
Merrie  sang  the  Birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  spraye ; 
There  came  a  noble  Knyghte^ 
With  his  hauberke  shynynge  brighte, 
And  his  gallant  heart  was  lyghte^ 
Free^  and  gaye ; 
As  I  lay  a-thynkynge^  he  rode  upon  his  waye. 

2. 
As  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge>  a-thynkynge. 
Sadly  sang  the  Birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  tree ; 
There  seem'd  a  crimson'd  plain^ 
Where  a  gallant  Knyghte  laye  slayne. 
And  a  steed  with  broken  rein 
Ran  free. 
As  I  laye  a-thynkynge^  most  pityful  to  see. 

3. 

As  I  laye  a-thjrnkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thjmkynge, 
Merrie  sang  the  Birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  boughe ; 

A  lovely  Mayde  came  bye. 

And  a  gentil  youth  was  nyghe. 

And  he  breathed  manie  a  syghe 
And  a  vowe. 
As  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  her  hearte  was  gladsome  now. 

4. 
As  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynk3mge,  a-thynkynge. 
Sadly  sang  the  Birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  thome ; 
No  more  a  Youth  was  there. 
But  a  Maiden  rent  her  haire. 
And  cried  in  sadde  despaire, 
"That  I  was  borne!" 
As  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  she  perished  forlome. 
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5. 

A8  I  layc  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge. 
Sweetly  sang  the  Birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  briar ; 

There  came  a  lovely  childe> 

And  his  face  was  meek  and  mild. 

Yet  joyously  he  smiled 
On  his  sire ; 
As  I  laye  a-thynkynge^  a  Cherub  mote  admire. 

6. 
But  I  laye  a-thynkynge>  a-th3mkynge,  a-thynkynge. 
And  sadly  sang  the  Birde  as  it  perch'd  upon  a  bier ; 
That  joyous  smile  was  gone, 
And  the  face  was  white  and  wan 
As  the  downe  upon  the  swan 
Doth  appear^ 
As  I  laye  a-thynkynge — oh  !  bitter  flow'd  the  tear  ! 

7. 

As  I  laye  a-thynk3mge,  the  golden  sun  was  sinking, 
O  merrie  sang  that  Birde  as  it  glitter'd  on  her  breast ; 
With  a  thousand  gorgeous  dyes^ 
While  soaring  to  the  skies> 
'Mid  the  stars  she  seem'd  to  rise. 
As  to  her  nest ; 
As  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  her  meaning  was  exprest : — 
"  Follow,  follow  me  away. 
It  boots  not  to  delay," — 
*Twas  so  she  seem'd  to  saye, 
"  Here  is  rest  ! " 

T.  1. 
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EARLY  YEARS  OP  A  VETERAN  OP  THE  ARMY  OF 
WESTPHALIA, 
BETWEEN  1806  AND  1814. 

Kino  Jbroms  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  into  a  brightly-illu- 
minated mine,  where  the  captain  of  the  mines.  Von  Moolem,  pierced  a 
shaft,  on  which  he,  as  a  pupil,  precisely  fifty  years  ago  to  a  day,  had 
commenced  his  calling ;  and  thus  the  jubilant  could  have  desired  no 
more  brilliant  celebration  of  that  day  than  what  fell  to  his  lot.  The 
King  was  here,  as  on  the  whole  route>  good-humoured  and  condescend- 
ing. When  we  renewed  our  journey,  he  rode  along  the  top  of  the 
narrow  hollow  way,  in  which  we  marched  two  by  two :  and  the  com- 
mon people,  who  really  loved  the  King,  were  enchanted  whenever  he 
came  in  their  way,  tnough  they  indeed  stopped  short  their  joyous 
songs  in  order  to  evince  their  veneration  by  a  profound  stillness. 
Now  this  was  exactly  what  Jerome  cared  not  to  have,  but  called  out 
to  them,  in  his  gracious,  engaging  manner,  "  Eh  bien,  mes  AUemands, 
chantez,  fumez ! "  and  he  rapped  delighted,  as  he  spoke,  upon  his  brown- 
topped  boots  with  his  riding-whip.  The  like  rejoicings  took  place  at 
C^lar,  upon  the  King's  entrance,  and  there  our  duty  as  escort  was  at 
an  end ;  for  his  Majesty's  eauipages  stood  ready  for  him  to  pursue 
his  journey  through  Brunswick  to  Hanover.  I  remained  with  the 
escort  a  short  time  in  Goslar,  and  then  pushed  on  to  my  regiment, 
which  had  marched  to  Hanover,  where  it^continued  some  months,  and 
then  went  back  to  CasseL 

Very  bright  recollections  associate  themselves  with  the  enirde  of 
Madame  Letitia,  the  Empress-mother,  who  now  came  to  visit  her  son 
for  the  first  time  as  King.  She  traversed  imperial  realms  and  king- 
doms, obeying  the  behests  of  her  sons ;  and  the  most  renowned  and 
greatest  among  them  had  brought  aU  these  crowns  into  his  family  at 
the  point  of  his  sword,  thus  exiting  it  to  the  first  place  in  astonished 
Europe.  At  William's-hohe,  then  styled  Napoleon's-hohe,  the  mother 
was  received  by  her  children,  and  reposed  there  a  few  days,  previously 
to  making  her  solemn  entrance  into  the  capital.  Great  preparations 
were  made  for  her  reception ;  the  whole  garrison  was  drawn  out  in 
gala  dress  at  the  castle  and  place  (Tarmes ,  the  burgher-companies,  in 
uniform,  formed  a  line  ftom  the  gate  to  the  castle ;  the  bells  rang, 
and  at  intervals  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  welcomed  the  mother  of 
the  King  to  his  capital. 

The  houses  in  the  streets  through  which  the  train  passed  were  fes- 
tively adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  tapestry  hangings,  the  whole 
ofifering  was  a  richly- ornamented  and  pompous  spectacle.  It  might 
be  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day  when  Madame  Letitia  appeared.  She  sat 
in  a  carriage  gilded  throughout,  built  in  Paris  expressly  for  this  occa- 
sion, of  an  antique,  noble  form,  the  side-panels  of  which  were  en- 
tirely composed  of  panes  of  plate-glass,  held  tc^ether  by  golden  rods. 
Fair  pages,  dressed  in  white,  and  blue,  and  gold,  clustered  upon  the 
carriage  wherever  it  was  possible  to  clin^.  This  magnificent  equipage, 
preceded  by  twelve  running  footmen,  with  staves  in  their  hands,  was 
drawir  by  eight  white  horses,  whose  snowy  manes  and  tails  were 
interwoven  with  gold  and  purple  ribbons,  and  each  was  led  by  a  groom 
of  the  stables,  who  was  also  in  gala  dress. 
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The  King,  the  generals,  and  ministers,  as  well  as  the  gardes  du 
carps,  accompanied  this  brilliant  train,  which,  however,  attnu^  little 
attention ;  for  all  eyes  were  tamed  towards  Madame  Letitia,  ^ho 
bowed  her  mOd,  handsome  matronlj  face  in  salutation  to  all  surround- 
ing her.  The  impression  made  by  her  manner  has  been  so  often  and 
so  fully  described,  that  these  fleeting  lines  will  suffice  for  oompse- 
bending  her  part  in  the  enthusiasm  demonstrated  on  all  sides  for  the 
reiffninff  family.  They  who  have  had  the  happiness  of  beholding  that 
hi^y-distinguished  woman,  alike  remarkable  in  her  fate  and  in  her 
person,  must  preserve  a  recollection  of  her  at  once  melancholy  and 
ennobling,  which  can  only  be  extinguished  with  life.  Soon  after  en- 
tering the  palace,  she  appeared  at  &  balcony,  leaning  on  the  King's 
arm.  The  troops  marched  past ;  then  followed  a  splnidid  drawing- 
room,  the  theatre  and  fire-works  in  the  evemng,  with  other  such  fes>- 
tivities. 


This  brilliant  oourt-life  was  broken  up  in  the  year  1812  by  nunoura 
of  war,  which  soon  received  oonfirmation  in  the  news  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  declared  war  against  Russia,  which  we  also,  as  his  bmt 
tural  allies,  would  have  to  take  part  in.  In  the  month  of  March  I  was 
promoted  to  a  troop,  as  our  army  was  brought  t^ether,  and  we  shortly 
afterwards  marched  through  tne  Lansiby,  by  Gross  Ologaa,  to  War« 
saw,  where  the  organisati<m  of  the  great  army  was  e&cted,  idiick 
brought  us  under  the  command  of  General  Vandamme,  as  eighth  regi- 
ment. Our  regiment  was  sent  to  Prague,  and  I  was  quartered  in  ttie 
house  of  a  Polish  lady,  the  \Kfe  of  a  staroste,  or  person  in  office,  who 
occupied  with  her  household  a  small  pretty  dwelling,  and  was  a  ti^ 
kind,  amiable  hostess.  In  the  fine  spnng  evenings,  I  and  many  of  my 
comrades  used  to  assemble  in  her  little  garden,  where  we  often  fbund 
her ;  and  then  we  conversed  about  our  march,  and  farther  destination, 
from  which  she  expected  but  little  good  for  us,  and  pr(^>he8ied  that  we 
should  meet  our  destruction  in  Russia,  — a  prediction  which  could 
hardly  attain  a  worse  fulfilment  than  it  had.  From  Warsaw  out  we 
led  a  proper  nomad  life.  We  had  not  any  quarters  at  all ;  for  the 
few  to  be  had  were  appropriated  to  the  generals.  The  masses  o£ 
troops  were  also  so  great,  m  comparison  to  the  thinly-peopled  territory^ 
that  we.  with  rare  exceptioast,  were  during  seven  weeks  in  bivouac. 
The  subsistence  also  was  very  bad.  Already  in  Warsaw  tibe  forage 
was  consumed  green ;  our  horses,  in  consequence,  were  great  sufiFeren^ 
and  from  day  to  day  some  of  them  perished. 

Upon  the  24th  of  June  we  crossed  the  Niemen,  and  the  want  of 
sustenance  and  forage  increased  with  every  step  of  our  progress  into 
Russia ;  thence  arose  the  system  that  every  man  should  take  care  of 
himself, — the  most  prejudicial  of  aU,  whether  to  friend  or  eakemy. 
Nearly  every  raiment  detached  a  party  in  requisition  of  pix>vision% 
and  I  was  almost  always  appointed  leader  of  it  for  ours.  However 
dangerous  and  toilsome  this  part  of  the  service  might  be,  still  I  led  a 
pleasanter  life  than  mv  comrades,  who  were  marching  in  close  ^biyan^. 
A  specified  number  oi  men  was  allotted  to  such  a  party,  and  an  op&a, 
duly-subscribed  order,  denoting  the  end  and  aim  of  tt^  detachment, 
was  committed  to  the  officer.  Maps  were  entirely  wanting  to  us, 
guides  were  rare ;  we  took,  therefore,  the  first  well-trodden  bye-road 
which  promised  to  lead  to  a  village  or  £am ;  but  it  was  always  necet- 
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Mury  to  draw  near  them  with  great  precaution^  because  their  inmates 
generally  fled  at  our  approach^  and  hid  themaelTes  in  the  forests.  Our 
first  enJeaTour>  upon  such  occasions,  was  to  procure  carts  and  hoises^ 
since  we  did  not  take  these  with  us,  and  then  to  make  some  of  the 
party  mount,  and  so  frarm  an  advanced  guard  and  patrol,  while  some  of 
the  others  drove  the  carts.  Were  we  tiien  so  lucicj  as  to  make  a  con- 
siderable  gathering,  it  was  essential  to  its  safety  that  we  should  get  in 
all  speed  to  the  regiment  with  it*  Upon  thiese  excursbns  a  little 
chimney-sweeper  was  of  the  most  impwtant  service  to  me>  In  Poland 
he  had  run  a  long  way  after  mv  carriage,  imploring  me  to  take  him 
into  my  service,  having  made  his  escape,  he  said,  from  a  very  cruel 
master.  I  consented  to  hire  him,  in  the  next  little  town  had  him 
clothed  as  a  servant,  and  his  fidelity  and  devotedness  to  my  person 
never  allowed  me  to  repent  that  oompasmonate  action.  The  youth 
spoke  Polish  excellently,  also  a  little  Russ,  which  insured  to  me  many 
advantages.  He  was  always  at  my  side,  would  permit  no  other  to 
wait  on  me,  and  followed  me  not  only  to  Moscow,  but  from  thence. 
Moat  unlortunately  he  went  astray  from  me  in  the  retreat,  and  I  never 
heard  of  him  again* 

In  this  manner  the  march  went  on  to  Chrsaa,  the  loss  in  men  and 
horses  continued,  and  the  cavalry  and  artillerjr  were  more  and  more 
confounded  togetW*  A  great  numberof  ammumtion-waggeos  were  left 
here  for  want  of  horses,  and  the  bnlk  of  the  army  was  so  in  want  of 
provisions  that  horseflesh  was  already  in  use;  there  was  the  same  d^ 
fidency  in  brandy.  The  battle  of  Wittepsk  was,  as  is  well  known, 
gained  by  the  Emperor  in  person ;  the  army  afterwards  concentrated 
itself  near  Orssa,  where  it  crossed  the  Nieper  under  the  Emperor^s  di- 
rections, and  then  marched  to  Smolensko,  which  was  bombarded  on  the 
15th  of  August.  The  combat  was  lively  and  lon^  undecided :  after 
the  upper  town  was  taken  there  was  a  severe  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  lower  town,  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nieper,  which  was 
obstinately  defended  by  the  Russians.  The  upper  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall,  through  which  holes  were  broken  to  admit  of  cannon 
being  pointed  and  fired  against  the  lower  town.  I  had  to  make  a  re- 
port to  Davoust,  and  found  the  Marshal  by  (me  of  those  cannon  as  he 
atood^  overlookinff  on  one  part  the  work  of  the  French  sappers  below 
US  oottstnictiDg  the  pontoons,  and  also  surveying  the  passage  of  the 
grenadiers  over  the  same.  These  heroes,  comuMnded  to  the  storming 
partv,  presented  an  impesinc  appearance,  as  they  pressed  on  with 
steaAj  composure,  musket  in  hand,  as  soon  as  the  planks  were  laid  on 
which  they  were  to  wend  their  way.  The  murderous  fire  id  the 
Russian  artillery  thinned  momentarily  their  foremost  ranks;  but  over 
the  bodies  of  their  fedlen  comrades,  precious  and  dear  to  them,  they 
stepped  in  those  instants  without  a  wail— without  even  granting  them 
a  look — into  the  vaci^ed  place.  They  concealed  their  sorrow,  as  they 
did  their  exultation  at  being  on  advance  to  the  enemy,  and  only  the 
most  unshaken  gravity  leigned  in  the  features  o£  these  veterans  of  a 
hundred  fights* 

In  consequence  of  the  operatieos  by  our  army  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  riverv  the  Russians  delivered  up  the  town ;  and  to  the  assault  upcm 
Smolensko  succeeded,  on  the  19th,  the  battie  of  that  name,  which  was 
also  won  without  any  extraordinary  efiorts  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  It 
was  peroeptible  that  the  Russians  did  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  |^aoe,  as  afia*wards  beoune  still  more  evident. 
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We  found  as  we  marched  along,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled, 
and  that  their  dwellings  were  burned  down,  even  the  considerable 
towns  of  Viasmo,  Doragabusch,  and  Chyast  were  in  flames :  however, 
after  getting  possession  of  them,  our  soldiers,  among  whom  at  that  time 
perfect  discipline  subsisted,  always  succeeded  in  mastering  the  fire,  so 
that  part  of  the  houses  could  be  occupied  by  us.  The  whole  country 
was  &raged :  and  what  the  reserve  had  spared  was  set  on  fire  by  our 
soldiers — thus  preparing  and  consummating  our  eventual  destruction. 

And  thus  the  army  moved  on  against  Russia's  ancient  capitaL  The 
Russians  contended  for  their  homes  and  hearths,  we  for  our  existence. 
A  decisive  battle  was  unavoidable ;  the  destiny  of  two  nations  was  at 
stake. 

Among  the  numerous  foraging  and  requisition  parties  appointed  to 
me,  whicn  until  now  had  been  luckily  accomplished,  I  will  here  men- 
tion one  near  Wiasma,  five  days  before  the  battle  of  Mogaisk.  It  exhi- 
bits the  painful  situation  through  which  every  particular  division  of 
the  troops  was  constrained,  as  I  have  already  said^  to  make  expeditions 
for  their  mere  subsistence,  and  in  the  most  threatening  danger,  thereby 
weakening  the  whole,  and  always  costing  great  sacrinces. 

I  received  orders  from  the  General  of  my  division  to  go  out  with  a 
party  on  requisition  to  levy  contributions,  and  to  take  the  left-hand 
road  from  Smolensko  to  Mojaisk  with  seventy  foot,  collected  among 
camp-followers  and  marauders  in  different  regiments,  and  about  twenty 
dragoons,  so  called,  for  they  were  taken  from  among  the  same  fellows 
and  mounted  upon  sorry  farm-horses,  with  or  without  a  saddle,  since 
the  country  people  either  had  arms,  or,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  fled 
on  the  approach  of  our  detachments.  Twenty-five  waggons  were 
placed  at  my  disposition, — that  is  to  say,  small  one-horse  carts,  not 
much  bigger  than  a  wheelbarrow,  and  no  drivers  thereto ;  but  the  in- 
fietntry  had  the  whip  in  charge  as  well  as  their  arms ;  they  sat  on  the 
carts  disencumbered  of  their  havresacks  and  belts,  with  their  loaded 
muskets  beside  them.  With  these  weak  forces  I  took  my  way  under 
the  usual  precautionary  regulations.  Within  a  few  miles  nothing  was 
to  be  found,  the  preceding  corps  as  well  as  the  advanced  guard  had 
cleared  all  away.  If  I  would  respond  to  the  order  given  me  I  must  go 
farther  on,  and  that  I  determined  to  do,  it  being  a  point  of  honour  with 
me  to  succeed  and  procure  a  feast-day  for  my  necessitous  comrades, 
many  of  whom  envied  me  this  commission.  Groing  northwards  we  met 
evident  tokens  that  those  parts  were  not  entirely  stripped  of  their  pro- 
duct ;  we  made  good  repasts,  the  horses  were  right  well  foddered,  and 
we,  though  in  constant  anxiety,  yet  considered  ourselves  extremely 
well  off  after  such  long  abstinence.  On  the  evening  of  .the  second  day, 
during  which  I  had  proceeded  but  slowly,  with  all  the  circumspection 
required  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  of  intermingled  forest,  plain  and 
heath,  I  reached  the  seat  of  the  Russian  Count  P 

This  was  a  magnificent  structure  of  quadrangular  form,  and  compo- 
sing properly  four  palaces,  in  whose  interior  court  were  a  sumptuous 
chapel,  and  charming  flower-garden.  Undoubtedly  nobody  had  ex- 
pected such  an  irruption  into  this  retired  part  of  the  country,  for  I 
found  the  steward,  who  was  a  German,  in  the  highest  state  of  surprise 
and  alarm.  The  whole  establishment  evinced  profound  security,  hus- 
bandry was  uninterruptedly  going  on,  rich  furniture  adorned  the  noble 
apartments,  and  even  the  plate  had  not  been  put  aside.  After  I  had 
garrisoned  the  place  as  well  as  my  weak  forces  allowed,  and  ordered  a 
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patrol  between  post  and  post,  I  made  the  steward  acquainted  with 
what  I  required,  namely,  as  much  provision  as  we  could  carry  away> 
besides  provender  for  our  horses.  Through  the  terror  occasioned  by  so 
sudden  an  invasion,  which  had  worked  its  due  effect,  all  the  farm  pro- 
duce was  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  I  selected  from  its  rich  abun- 
dance only  what  the  regiment  stood  most  in  need  of. 

The  most  essential  part  of  my  commission  was  inexecutable,  that  re- 
garding horses :  I  found  merely  a  few  unserviceable  beasts ;  the  best 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  owner.  I  obtained  all  I  required  in  other 
respects,  flour,  oats,  brandy,  and  above  all,  after  rather  a  careful  inves- 
tigation, an  inappreciable  treasure,  which  at  that  time  was  indeed 
among  the  most  rare  and  precious  objects,  consisting  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  choicest  well-bodied  wine.  Wheif  our  horses  had  been 
suitably  attended  to  and  foddered  in  their  splendid  stalls,  I  took  care  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  myself  and  my  detachment.  After  so 
much  abstinence  we  ate  with  double  pleasure  the  well-flavoured  dishes 
served  up  to  us,  and  drank  in  like  manner.  The  common  soldiers  were 
helped  from  my  table;  for  in  war,  and  particularly  on  urgent  occasions, 
there  is  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  sharing  with  one's  comrades,  and 
whenever  it  is  necessary,  officer  and  soldier  eat  without  any  derogation 
of  rank  from  the  camp-kettle. 

That  I  was  on  my  euard,  and  notwithstanding  our  good  living,  and 
apparent  confidence,  did  not  neglect  my  duty,  and  thereby  saving  my 
own  life  and  that  of  my  subordinates,  will  appear  horn  the  following 
relation.  To  afford  me  assistance  in  conducting  so  mixed  and  irregu- 
larly-formed a  detachment.  Sergeant-major  Lippe  had  been  sent  to  me. 
This  was  a  young,  active,  high-spirited  man,  who,  were  he  in  life,  and 
if  the  same  train  of  affairs  had  continued,  would  certainly  now  stand 
in  an  elevated  position,  since  he  already  at  that  time  had  drawn  upon 
himself  the  attention  of  his  superiors  by  his  bravery  and  usefulness. 

This  Lippe  I  sent  out  with  some  soldiers  in  the  evening,  on  patrol. 
I  was  persuaded  that  he  would  do  my  bidding  punctiiioudy  ana  with 
circumspection.  I  had  myself  already  reconuoitered  the  adjacent 
grounds,  and  was  besides  weary,  for  I  had  been  two  days  and  nights 
without  rest,  an'd  could  not  make  use  of  my  horses  for  a  while,  since 
they  were  equally  exhausted  with  fatigue.  After  making  these  ar« 
rangements  I  abandoned  myself  to  rest  and  to  sleep,  out  of  which  I 
was  awakened  by  the  steward,  who  came,  as  he  said,  to  terminate  his 
business  with  me.  In  the  course  of  conversation  I  advised  him  to  con- 
ceal all  the  valuable  objects,  particularly  the  costly  silver  plate,  since 
in  the  present  circumstances  I  could,  though  with  the  best  intentions, 
only  answer  for  myself,  and  not  for  my  people.  He  thanked  me  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  expressing  also  his  own  personal  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  delicacy  I  had  shewn  ;  and  his  real  gratitude  was 
not  slow  in  making  its  appearance. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  after  I  had  enjoyed  a  transient  slumber,  came 
Lippe  to  me,  with  the  report  that  there  were  suspicious  movements  and 
sounds  in  our  neighbourhood.  In  the  adjacent  forest  behind  the  hill 
were  small  troops  of  men ;  there  was  also  heard  the  trampling  of  horses. 
As  I  was  issuing  forth,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  needful,  my  friend, 
the  steward,  made  his  appearance  in  a  cautious  and  mysterious  manner. 
First  convincing  himself  that  we  were  alone,  and  that  he  was  therefore 
exposed  to  no  danger  of  his  communication  being  betrayed,  he  thus 
addressed  me  :  ''I  come  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  Captain.    You  are 
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my  ooontiTiiuui,  yon  hare  but  done  \)diat  it  was  yoor  daty  to  do,  and 
haye  aroioed  whatever  that  pennitted  yoa ;  I  adcnowledge  it  with 
the  liveliest  thankfdlnesSy  ana  therefore  inform  you^  that  the  aeal  of 
the  dependants  under  my  charge  is  preparing  your  deatmction,  and 
that  of  your  fDllowers.  More  I  dare  not  say.  Take  this  warning 
from  your  Oerman  countryman^  but  call  to  mind  also  that  I  eat  Roa* 
sian  bread,  and  must  not  therefore  sa;^  more."  Instantly  I  patrolled 
with  some  of  the  infiuitry,  and  found  Lippe's  report  confirmed,  as  wril 
as  the  superintendant's  warning;  With  a  few  men  I  slid  along  a 
brook  grown  over  with  bushes,  and  approadied  the  forest.  After 
watching  a  short  time,  I  saw  plainly  a  great  troop  of  men»  withoat, 
however,  (what  is  always  observable  by  the  expenenced  soldier,)  any 
gleaming  of  the  firelums,  from  whence  I  inferred,  what  tranquiUixed 
me  greatly  for  the  moment,  that  our  opponents  might  be  armed  with 
the  to  us  already  well-known  pikes.  As  softly  as  Ihad  come,  so  went 
I  back ;  and  I  awakened  quietly  my  other  soldiers,  and  had  the  boraea 
pat  to,  for  I  had  providentially  caused  the. cars  to  be  loadod  ovttf  night. 

Taking  it  now  for  granted  that  opposition  would  be  made  to  our  re- 
treat, my  grand  object  was  to  have  as  many  disposable  combatants  as 
might  be.  To  effect  this  the  most  active  of  the  infiemtry  must  each  con- 
duct four  carts,  whilst  they,  sitting  upon  the  first  of  the  train,  fastened 
the  horses  of  the  carts  following  to  that  preceding ;  by  this  means  I 
strengthened  considerably  my  sinews  of  war,  and  could  if  necessary 
bring  into  action  three  parts  of  the  men  guarding  the  convoy.  I  also 
pre»atranged  the  necessary  equipment  for  a  square  indosure  formed 
by  waggons  or  carts  as  in  our  case,  and  accomplished  it  in  the  follow- 
ing day  during  the  march.  This  oonstructiou  is  too  well  known  to 
nMd  any  description.  Thus  prepared,  at  about  three  o'clock,  lone 
before  sunrise,  I  sent  forward  a  proportionably  strouff  advanced 
guard,  to  which  I  could  only  superncially  indicate  the  direction  of 
our  retreat,  since  we  had  no  guides,  nor  any  exact  knowledge  of  the 
country.  My  endeavour  must  acciurdingly  be  to  reach  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  hi^  road,  where  I  might  hope  to  find  safety  or  a  reinfiMoe* 
ment.  My  strong  rear-guard  followed  at  a  great  cQstance,  I  with 
them,  until  dav  dawn ;  and,  after  our  passage  over  the  stream  above 
mentioned,  I  had  the  bridge,  which  was  from  fifteen  to  twtntv  feet 
broad,  broken  down,  in  order  to  throw  as  many  obstacles  as  posaiole  in 
the  way  of  our  pursuers,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  unmolested 
during  a  league  and  a  half. 

Suddenly  the  scene  changed.  Our  way  lay  through  a  village  in  the 
plain,  and,  as  we  approached  it,  my  advanced  guard  was  preyed  by  a 
vollev  of  fire-arms  out  of  the  nearest  houses :  and  in  this  premature 
attack  was  my  good  luck ;  for  had  the  enemy  allowed  me  to  come  with 
my  column  into  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  then  assailed  me  with 
the  superior  force,  which  I  should  only  too  late  have  been  made  aware 
of,  it  IS  certain  that  we  must  one  and  all  have  perished.  But  what 
was  intended  for  our  destruction  served  us  as  a  warning.  I  quickly 
sent  forwards  some  videttes  to  take  the  village  in  flank,  and  I  myself, 
with  the  rest  of  the  detachment,  cut  obliqndy  across  the  fields,  clear- 
ing our  way  through  the  hedges,  and  so  arrived  in  the  plain  on  the 
other  side,  keeping  as  distant  as  possible  irom  the  town,  and  from  the 
edge  of  the  forest. 
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THE  MARCHIONESS  OP  BRINVILLIERS, 

THB    POISONER    OP    THE    SBVBMTBBNTH    CENTURY. 

A    BOMANOB    OP  OLD    PARIS. 

BT  ALBERT  SMITQ. 

[with   AV   ILLTTSTEATIOK  B1^  /.  XZ:ECH.] 

.CHAPTER  XXV. 
Ald^W  Limine  in  h0r  potlrer.r-^Th6'la«t  Garoina^. 

Not  d  w<urd  wag  jexobftnefMl  between  MArie  and  Louise  Oauthiei* 
^rh%  their  jotofneffrom  the  Hotei  dednnv  ta  tfhe  Rue  St;  Paul-' 
Onee  oiAf  wall  tlie  silence  broken^  when  the  Marchioness  desired  the 
Alter,  with  $ettfe  imp4tietoce;  €o  urge  his  houses  onward  with  some- 
ddn^  mcta^-of  ^eed  than  the  leisure  fyroffrossion  which  tben^  as  now, 
Wid  die  chief  attribute  of  the  voiiures  a^remigeoi  the  go6d  city  of 
PatiH.  Snring^  thi^  period  she  never  removed  the  mask  from  her  face> 
snd  Lrfmiie  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  know  the  station  of  her 
ne^  dfeqifttfliteaiice.  ft  was  sufficient  cai^e  finr  oongratalating  herseify 
to  find  that  she  was  aWa^  from  the  trystiAg-place  of  £/au2un's  de^ 
Wndlied'  cbtt^anions^  and  once  moi^  breathing  the  piure  air  of  the 
Streets  instead  of  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  the  hdtel. 

Tbe  Pont  de  U  Toumeile  was  at  that  period  the  highest  up  the 
river,  with  respect  to  the  stream^  fbr  crossing  to  the  otfa^r  side';  now, 
the  bridges  of  Austerlitz,  Constantine>  and  Bercy  span  the  Seine  b^ 
Tood  tliis,  which  still  exists.  The  carriage  luinberea  across  th^  Ife  St. 
£q«^,  ind  tniversing  the  other  arm  of  the  river  bv  the  Pont  Marie, 
pttabed  aio^  the  quay,  uutil  it  stopped  &t  the  H6tel  D^Autoiy  in  the 
Roe  St.  Paul. 

As  tliey  stoppied  at  the  parte  dOchire,  the  Marchioness  looked  out, 
aid  perceived,  to  her  dismay,  that  it  was  open,  and  that  the  windows 
wh^X>|^ned  into  the  eourt  were  lighted  Xip,  whilst  forms  could  be 
seed  passiijg  6ttd  repassing;  showing  that  there  w&s  a  large  company 
arisetnUed  within. 

The  vehicle  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  fbot  of  the  staircase  when 
Mlui^  own  fnaid,  Fr^n^oise  RouSsely  appeared  at  the  entrance.  The 
ligfct  ef  the  carriage-lamp  fefl  upon  her  fiace,  which  was  ghastly  pale, 
and,  to  all  appedfance,  distorted  \ll*th  pidn.  She  was  breathing  in 
agony,  anid  could  not  speak  for  som€^  s^donds  after  she  had  opened  the 

**  Heaven  be  praised  that  you  are  returned,  Madame ! "  at  length  she 
said.  '^  Vour  brdtheiiB  have  dome  back  from  Offemont  tjiis  evening, 
with  a  party  of  gentlemen  living  near  the  chdteaii.  Monsieur  Fran- 
9ois  inquired  after  you ;  but  I  tmd  him  you  hiid  retii'ed." 

*'  Something  ails  you,  Francoise,"  observed  the  Marchioness.  '*  Are 
you  ill?" 

"  I  have  been  in  agony,  Madame,  the  whole  afternoon,  as  if  I  had 
swallowed  some  pins  that  were  red-hot." 

''  You  have  taken  something  that  has  done  you  harm,"  continued 
Marie,  as  she  descended  from  the  carriage.  **  What  have  vou  eaten 
to-day?" 
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''  Nothing,  madame/'  replied  her  domestiOy  "  but  the  confiture  70a 
gave  me  for  breakfast ;  and  that  coald  not  have  hart  me." 

''  Oh  no/'  answered  Marie,  as  if  she  thought  the  subject  too  insigni- 
ficant for  further  notice.  But,  after  a  moment  or  two,  she  added, 
"  Besides,  I  partook  of  that  myself,  you  know." 

As  she  spoke,  she  turned  a  gaze  of  the  most  intense  scrutiny  upon 
Fran^oise's  face ;  but  no  trace  of  any  emotion  would  have  been  visible 
upon  her  own  features*  had  she  been  unmasked.  Then  bidding  Louise, 
who  was  reassured  by  the  apparent  respectability  of  the  house,  to  fol- 
low her,  they  went  up  stairs,  preceded  by  the  panting  girl,  who  could 
scarcely  hold  the  light  lamp  she  carried  before  them. 

As  she  reached  her  chamber, — ^the  one  in  which  her  interview  with 
Sainte-Croix  took  place,  after  the  scene  at  Theria's  apartments,  that 
in  its  sequel  led  to  so  much  of  crime  and  misery, — she  took  a  small 
cabinet  down  from  the  top  of  a  bureau,  and  opening  it,  discovered  a 
row  of  little  bottles.  From  one  of  these  she  let  fall  a  few  drops  of 
some  colourless  fluid  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  told  Fran9oi8e  to  drink 
it,  when  she  would,  without  doubt,  experience  immediate  relief.  The 
girl  took  the  draught  and  swallowed  it, — ^in  the  course  of  a  minute  or 
two  declaring  herself  to  be  comparatively  free  from  pain,  as  she  poured 
forth  expressions  of  gratitude  to  her  mistress  for  this  prompt  remedy. 
She  was  then  told  that  she  might  retire  to  bed,  without  any  fear  of  a 
recurrence  of  her  malady ;  and  she  accordingly  withdrew. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  upon  her  than  Marie  took  the  mask 
from  her  face,  and  advancing  towards  Louise,  who  was  standing  close 
to  the  mantelpiece,  where  she  had  kept  during  the  short  conversation 
between  Fran9oise  and  her  mistress,  seized  her  arm,  and,  looking  full 
at  her,  exclaimed, 

"  Do  you  recollect  me  ?     We  met  before  at  Versailles." 

"  You  are  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,"  replied  the  Languedo> 
cian,  after  a  momentary  start  of  surprise,  in  a  tone  the  calmness  of 
which  astonished  Marie.     And  she  endeavoured  to  withdraw  her  arm. 

"  Stop,"  replied  the  Marchioness ;  "  we  do  not  part  yet."  And  she 
dragged  her  companion  after  her  towards  the  door,  turning  the  heavy 
lock,  and  withdrawing  the  key.  '*  There  ! "  she  continued,  "  see  how 
useless  it  is  for  you  to  attempt  to  leave  me — how  completely  you  are 
in  my  power.  Now,  listen  to  me,  and  attend  as  you  would  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  a  priest  upon  your  dying  bed." 

She  threw  the  arm  of  Louise  from  her  grasp,  and  regarded  her  for  a 
few  seconds  with  a  look  of  the  deadliest  hate.  The  b^uty  of  her  fea- 
tures had  disappeared  in  the  contortions  produced  by  the  passions  that 
were  working  within  her ;  the  terrible  impassibility  of  her  countenance 
gave  way,  and  she  gazed  at  Louise  with  an  expression  that  was  almost 
hendish. 

**  I  have  you,  then,  at  last,"  she  continued,  in  a  low,  deep  voice, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  her  eflTorts,  betrayed  her  emotion  by  its  quiverine. 
'*  The  only  amulet  that  could  charm  away  Sainte-Croix's  afiPections  is 
in  my  grasp.  I  can  destroy  it — with  as  little  care  as  I  would  the 
paltry  charm  of  a  mountebank  ;  and,  when  it  is  once  disposed  of,  I  can 
reign — alone— and  queen  of  all  his  love.     Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

"  How  have  I  interfered  with  you  ?'*  returned  the  lianguedocian. 
'*  I  never  knew  you  until  we  met  at  Versailles,  when  I  first  learned 
by  whom  Gaudin's  love — or  rather  the  feeling  which  I  took  for  love — 
had  been  estranged  from  me.     I  did  not  wish  to  cross  your  path  again. 
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Heaven  knows  it  was  not  my  own  doing  that  I  met  you  this  even- 
ing." 

She  spoke  these  words  in  a  tone  that  the  Marchioness  had  hardly 
looked  for.  Bat  Louise>  gentle  and  retiring  as  was  her  nature,  felt  in 
whose  presence  she  now  stood,  and  her  spirit  rose  with  the  circum- 
stances, until  her  eye  kindled  and  her  cheek  flushed  with  the  emotion 
of  the  interview.  She  was  no  longer  the  pale  and  trembling  girl ;  she 
felt  that  Marie  had  crushed  her,  by  weaning  away  Gaudin's  affections, 
and  she  replied  accordingly. 

Marie  was  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  she  spoke.  She  went 
on: — 

*'  You  appear  to  forget  in  whose  presence  you  now  are»  or  you  would 
not  so  address  me." 

'^  It  is  from  feeling  too  keenly  whom  I  thus  address  that  I  do  so," 
replied  Louise.    ^'  What  would  you  have  me  say  ?" 

*'  I  would  have  you  recollect  lie  wide  difference  that  exists  between 
oor  positions,"  answered  Marie.  ''  I  am  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvil- 
Uers." 

*'  We  ought  to  know  no  difference  of  rank,"  returned  Louise ;  "  a 
hapless  attcu^ment  has  placed  us  all  on  the  same  level.  Whatever 
Oaudin's  station  is,  or  may  have  been,  his  love  raised  me  to  his  own 
position— one  which  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  did  not  think  be* 
neath  her.  I  thought  she  would  have  been  above  so  petty  a  cause  for 
qaarreL" 

*'  And  from  these  set  speeches^"  rejoined  Marie,  ^'  which,  doubtless, 
have  been  conned  over  until  you  got  them  by  heart,  to  make  an  effect 
when  they  might  be  called  for,  you  have  lowered  yourself.  Sainte- 
Croix  has  long  since  forgotten  you.  Have  you  no  spirit,  thus  to  pur- 
sue a  bygone  lover  who  nas  discarded  you  ?" 

'*  Alas,  madam !  I  have  loved,"  said  Louise,  with  a  tone  so  tearful, 
80  hopeless,  but  so  firm,  that  the  Marchioness  paused,  baffled  in  her 
plans  of  attack,  but  not  knowing  what  new  ground  to  take  up.  Louise 
continued,  after  a  short  silence, — "  And  if  love  with  a  great  lady  be 
what  it  is  to  me,  a  poor  country  girl,  you  would  not  ask  me  why,  de- 
spite Gaudin's  neglect,  I  still  hang  upon  the  memory,  not  of  him,  but 
CI  the  love  he  first  taught  me  to  feel." 

As  she  spoke  she  sunk  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  her  tears  flowed 
fast  and  freely. 

The  Marchioness  paced  impatiently  up  and  down  the  room.  At 
length,  stopping  before  the  seat  on  which  Louise  had  fallen,  she  said 
abruptly, 

"  Will  you  root  out  this  passion  ?" 

''  I  cannot,"  replied  the  Languedocian  through  her  tears. 

'^  Then  life  and  it  must  end  together/'  said  the  Marchioness  half 
interrogatively. 

'*  It  may  be  so,"  said  Louise.  But  immediately,  as  if  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  new  import  in  the  words,  shading  her  long  hair  from 
her  face,  she  exclaimed, 

"  You  would  not  kill  me  I" 

A  strange  slow  smile  crept  over  Marie's  face,  which  had  by  this 
time  recovered  its  usual  stony  impassiveness,  as  she  said, 

''We  are  rivals!" 

But  as  Louise's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with  a  look  of  wonderment, 
at  that  moment  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter  from  the  room  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  landings  in  which  Francois  and  Henri  D'Aubray,  wiA 
their  companions,  were  carousing,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  Mar- 
chioness. She  walJced  to  the  door,  unclosed  it,  and  listened.  A  voice 
was  heard  proposing  the  toast,  ''  Success  to  your  dSbul  as  a  creditor^ 
and  a  long  incarceration  to  Sainte-Croix  !  "  liien  followed  the  clink  of 
glasses,  and  the  vivcu  of  the  guests  as  they  honoured  the  pledge. 

The  Marchioness  turned  pale,  and  clenched  the  handle  of  the  door 
she  held  until  the  blood  forsook  her  fingers ;  she  appeared  to  Borget 
the  presence  of  Louise ;  and  reclosing  die  door,  when  the  noise  had 
subsided,  she  walked  to  the  bureau,  and  opening  the  box  which  we 
have  before  described,  began,  half  mechanically,  to  arrange  the  small 
vials  with  which  it  was  filled.  All  was  now  silence  in  the  chamber, 
broken  only  by  the  measured  ticking  of  the  pendule  on  the  diimney- 
piece.  It  might  have  lasted  some  ^ye  minutes,  when  Frai^foise 
Roussel  entering  the  room  cautiously  by  the  porle  derobie,  whispered 
her  mistress,  who  flushed  at  the  tidings,  and  hastily  closed  the  box. 
Then,  opening  the  door  which  led  to  a  small  room  contiguous  to  the 
apartment,  she  said  to  Louise, — 

**  In  here :  not  a  word — not  a  motion  as  you  value  life."  Louise 
obeyed  mechanically,  and  as  the  door  closed  upon  her,  CUudin  de 
Sainte-Croix  entered* 

Marie  threw  herself  into  his  arms ;  all  her  jealousy  for  the  mo- 
ment vanished  at  finding  herself  once  more  at  his  side. 

''  You  are  free  then  ?  '  she  asked,  after  this  passionate  greeting. 

**  For  the  time,  Marie,"  replied  Gktudin.  '^  I  have  appeased  Des- 
srais  with  part  of  the  money  I  raised  on  your  carcanet.  I  did  not 
find  the  Exempt  so  relentless  as  my  new  creditor,  your  brother 
Fran9oi8." 

**  Francois !"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness*  '*  He  is  here — ^in  the 
next  room !" 

''  I  knew  it,"  said  Sainte-Croix,  «'or  I  should  not  have  employed' 
four  thousand  francs  to  grease  the  palm  of  the  Exempt.  I  came  to 
speak  with  him — ^to  tell  him  to  his  teeth  that  he  had  disgraced  the 
name  of  gentleman  by  that  attempt  to  crush  me." 

As  he  spoke  he  stepped  towards  the  door  communicatinff  with  the 
landing-place,  as  if  to  carry  his  threat  into  executioi^  Mane  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

''  Do  not  go  in,  Gaudin,"  she  said :  ''  there  will  be  bloodshed. 
He  is  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  neighbours.  You  will  be  mur- 
dered 1" 

'^  I  care  not,"  exclaimed  Sainte-Croix,  "  I  shall  not  fidl  alone/'  and 
he  pressed  on  towards  the  door. 

*'  There  is  another  way,"  said  Marie,  as  she  pointed  to  the  casket 
which  still  stood  on  her  table.     *<  This." 

^  Sainte-Croix  gazed  at  her  with  a  gloomy  and  meaning  smile*  **  This 
time,"  he  said,  **  the  suggestion  is  yours.  Be  it  so :  there  will  be  no 
blood  spilled,  at  all  events ;  and  we  may  rid  ourselves  of  one  who, 
whilst  he  lives,  must  ever  be  a  serpent  in  our  path.  Is  Henri  with 
him?"  ^ 

'*  He  is,"  answered  Marie. 

"  There  is  enough  for  two,"  muttered  Sainte-Croix  who  had  taken 
a  phial  from  its  compartment,  and  was  holding  it  up  to  the  light  of 
the  candle. 
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**  Most  Henri  die  too  ?"  said  the  Marchioness.  "  He  is  so  young 
>  gay — ^has  been  so  kind  to  me-    We  were  almost  playmates. 

And  a  trace  of  emotion  passed  over  her  brow. 

•*  Both  or  neither/*  replied  Sainte-Croiz :  "  decide  at  once.  I 
shaU  await  your  determination." 

And  he  seated  himself  at  the  table»  coolly  hnmming  the  burden  of 
a  chanson  d  hoire. 

There  was  a  fearful  struggle  in  Marie's  mind.  But  the  fiend 
triumphed^  and  no  agitation  was  perceptible  in  her  voice  when,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  she  replied, ''  Both." 

''  Now  for  an  agent  in  tne  work.  You  cannot  trust  any  of  your 
own  domestics.  I  foresaw  something  like  this,  and  have  brought  my 
instrument,"  said  Oaudin.  He  rose,  and  drawing  aside  the  curtain, 
beckoned  firom  the  window.  The  signal  was  answered  by  a  cough 
from  below,  and  followed  by  the  appearance  of  Lachauss^,  who  had 
evidently  expected  the  summons.  He  clumsily  greeted  the  Marchio- 
ness, and  dropping  his  hat,  awaited  Oaudin's  orders. 

**  Let  Fran9oise  find  a  livery  of  your  brother's  people,  and  give  it 
to  this  honest  fellow,  Marie,"  said  l^nte-Croix. 

Marie  went  to  give  the  order,  and  Oaudin  developed  his  plan  briefly, 
but  clearly,  to  Lachaussee.  It  was,  to  mix  with  the  attenaants  at  the 
caronse,  fiimished  with  the  phial,  which  Sainte-Croix  took  from  the 
box  and  gave  him ;  then  watching  his  opportunity,  he  was  to  mix  a 
few  drops  of  its  contents  with  the  wine  of  the  brothers.  Assuming 
the  dress  which  Fran9oi8e  soon  brought,  Lachauss^  left  the  apart* 
ment,  leaving  Sainte-Croix  and  the  Marchioness  to  await  the  result. 

The  room  in  which  Francois  and  Henri  D'Anbray  with  their 
country  friends  were  assembled  was  large  and  handsome.  Lights 
sparkled  upon  the  table,  and  played  brilliantly  among  the  flasks,  cups, 
and  salvers  which  covered  it,  in  all  the  rich  profusion  of  one  of  those 
luxurious  suppers,  which,  although  not  carried  to  perfection  until  the 
subsequent  reign,  were  already  admirably  organized  and  most  popular 
among  the  gay  youth  of  the  Parisian  noblesse. 

Fran9ois  d  Aubray  was  seated  at  the  head  of  a  long  table ;  his 
stern  and  somewhat  sullen  features  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
boyish  and  regular  fsce  of  his  younger  brother  Henri,  who  sat  on  his 
r%bt.  The  company  consisted  almost  entirely  of  provincial  aristo- 
cracy,— those  whose  estates  joined  that  of  D* Aubray  at  Offemont,  in 
Compiegne.  There  was  more  of  splendour  than  -taste  in  their  cos- 
tumes :  the  wit  was  coarser,  too»  and  the  laughter  louder  than  Pari- 
sian good- breeding  would  have  sanctioned. 

*'  And  so  you  have  run  down  your  game  at  last,"  said  the  Marquis 
de  Villeaume,  one  of  the  guests,  to  Francois. 

'*  Yes, — ^thanks  to  Desgrais,"  was  the  reply.  "  Sainte-Croix  is  at 
this  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant-civil,  and,  if  I  know 
aught  of  his  affairs,  he  will  not  soon  reappear  to  trouble  the  peace 
of  <mr  family." 

'*  Man  dieu  I  Fran9ois,  you  are  too  severe,"  gaily  interrupted 
Henri.  *'  Oaudin  de  Sainte-Croix  is  a  bon  gargon,  after  all ;  and  I  am 
half  inclined  to  quarrel  with  you  for  tracking  him  down,  as  if  he  were 
a  paltry  bourgeois," 

'*  Henri,"  said  Francois,  turning  sharply  towards  him ;  «  no  more 
of  this.  Our  sister's  honour  must  not  be  lightly  dealt  with.  Sainte- 
Croix  is  a  villain,  and  deserves  a  villain's  doom." 
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**  A  truce  to  family  grierances  1"  roared  a  red-fiftoed  Baron^  heavily 
booted  and  spurred  ;  one  of  those  Nimrods  who  were  quite  as  ridicu- 
lous, and  much  more  numerous  in  the  France  of  Louis  Quatorse, 
than  their  imitators  of  the  *'  Jockey  Club"  of  the  present  day.  '^  Deb- 
tor-hunting is  a  bourgeois  sport  compared  to  sti^-hunting,  after  all ; 
the  only  amusement  for  youog  gentlemen." 

*'  Where  is  Antoine  Brinvilliers  ?"  aslced  another  guest  of  Fran- 
cois. **  He  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  you^  for  your  care  of  Madame 
Ja  Marquise's  reputation." 

'^  Once  for  all,  messieurs/'  said  Fran^ois^  who  turned  crimson  at  the 
implied  taunt :  "  no  more  words  of  our  sister,  or  our  family  concerns, 
or  bad  may  come  of  it." 

"  A  toast !"  cried  Henri,  rising.  "  Aux  AmourtV 
"  In  Burgundy  !"  roared  a  chorus  of  voices.  *'  And  les  hanapes." 
The  large  cups  so  called — heirlooms  in  the  family  of  D'Aubray, 
were  brought  forward  by  the  attendants.  Lachauss^  had  entered 
the  room  whilst  the  conversation  we  have  narrated  was  in  progress ; 
and,  taking  his  place  at  the  buffet,  had  silently  and  sedulously  offici- 
ated amongst  the  other  attendants,  without  exciting  notice.  Almost 
every  guest  had  his  servants  there,  and  such  was  the  confusion  of 
liveries,  that  the  presence  of  a  strange  valet,  wearing  the  Brinvilliers' 
colours,  was  not  likely  to  call  forth  remark.  He  it  was,  who,  taking  a 
bottle  of  Burgundy,  now  stationed  himself  behind  the  chair  of  Fran« 
fois,  who  mechanically  lifting  his  cup,  did  not  observe  that  the  hand 
which  filled  it  held  a  phial,  and  that  some  drops  of  the  contents  min- 
gled with  the  wine. 

The  number  of  hanapes  was  four,  and  thev  were  passed  frmn  hand 
to  hand.  Fran9ois,  after  drinking,  handed  his  to  Henri,  who  honour- 
ed his  own  toast  like  a  hardy  drinker.  As  he  passed  it  to  De  Ville- 
aume,  Lachauss^e,  pretending  to  reach  over  him  for  something,  con- 
trived to  knock  the  goblet  from  his  hand  and  spill  its  contents.  A 
storm  of  abuse  for  his  awkwardness  was  the  result,  under  which  he 
managed  to  leave  the  room,  mth  as  little  notice  as  he  had  caused  by 
entering  it. 

Chaled  by  the  wine  they  had  drunk,  the  mirth  of  the  partv  waxed 
wilder  and  louder.  Songs  were  sun^;  games  at  tennis  ana  ombre 
arranged;  bets  settled;  parlies  de  chasses  organised.  The  revelry 
was  at  its  highest  pitch,  when  a  series  of  loud  and  sudden  shrieln 
was  heard  from  the  staircase.  It  was  a  woman's  voice  that  uttered 
them  ;  and  a  rush  was  directly  made  by  the  guests  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound. 

They  found  Louise  Oauthier  struggling  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
valets  on  the  landing-place.  The  room  into  which  she  had  been  hur- 
ried by  the  Marchioness  had  another  exit,  which  was  unlocked.  This 
she  had  soon  discovered  on  regaining  her  presence  of  mind ;  and  in 
attempting  to  leave  the  hotel  by  it,  she  had  been  seen  and  rudely 
seizedf  by  the  servants,  who  were  amused  by  her  terror.  To  D'Au- 
bray's  guests,  flushed  as  they  were  with  wine,  the  sight  of  a  woman 
was  a  new  incentive,  and  poor  Louise  would  have  fared  worse  at  the 
hands  of  the  masters  than  of  the  servants,  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
terposition of  Fran9ois  d'Aubray,  who,  pressing  through  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  the  frightened  and  fainting  girl,  bade  all  stand  back 
in  a  tone  that  enforced  obedience. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  asked,  "and  what  business  brings  you  here?" 
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**  I  am  a  poor  girl ;  brought  here  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  by 
Madame  la  Marquise,  not  an  hour  since,"  replied  Louise,  reassured  bjr 
the  calmness  of  his  manner,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  wild- 
ness  and  recklessness  of  all  around. 

**  Mort  de  ma  vie  I  by  Madame  la  Marquise ! "  cried  Henri.  "  She 
is  here,  then  ?" 

"  We  entered  t<^ether,"  said  Louise. 

^'Ha ! "  exclaimed  Fran9ois,  with  a  savage  ferocity,  that  made  him 
fearful  to  look  upon,  ^*  she  is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  us.  On  your 
life,  girl,  is  this  the  truth  ?" 

*'  It  is  the  truth,"  replied  Louise. 

''  And  where  is  the  Marchioness  ?"  he  asked,  thickly,  and  in  a  voice 
almost  inarticulate  from  passion. 

'*  In  her  apartment,  when  I  left  her,"  said  the  Languedocian. 

"  Alone  ?"  asked  Fran9oi8. 

"  Some  one  entered  the  room  as  I  quitted  it,"  was  the  answer. 

Fran9ois  D'Aubray  hardly  awaited  her  reply.  Springing  like  a 
tiger  across  the  landing-place  to  the  door  of  Mane's  boudoir,  he  cried, 

"  Stand  by  me,  genUemen,  for  the  honour  of  Compiegne !  De  Ville- 
aume !  down  into  the  court-yard,  and  see  that  no  one  leaves  the  hotel 
by  that  way.  You,  Messieurs,  guard  the  issues  here.  Henri !  come 
you  with  me." 

And  he  attempted  to  pass  into  his  sister's  apartment. 

'*  Open  I "  he  roared,  rather  than  shouted, — ''  open !  harlot !  adul- 
tress  1*— open  ! " 

There  was  no  reply.  He  shook  the  door,  but  it  was  locked  within, 
and  resisted  his  firantic  efforts  to  break  it  open. 

''  By  the  ante-chamber  ! "  said  Henri,  pointing  to  the  open  door  by 
which  Louise  had  arrived.  Francois  comprehended  the  direction,  al- 
though rage  had  almost  mastered  his  senses.  Rapidly  the  brothers 
entered,  and,  passing  through  the  apartment  of  Louise's  captivity, 
found  the  entrance  communicating  with  Marie's  boudoir  unfastened. 
Flinging  it  open,  they  rushed  into  the  room. 

Marie  de  Brinvilliers  was  standing  by  the  fire-place,  pale,  but  calm. 
B]^  the  secret  door,  which  he  held  open,  listening  to  the  steps  and 
voices  in  the  court,  stood  Sainte-Croix,  his  sword  drawn,  his  teeth  set, 
— a  desperate  man  at  bay. 

Franpois  D'Aubray  strode  across  the  room,  and  with  his  open  hand 
struck  his  sister  on  the  face,  hissing  through  his  clenched  teeth, 
''Fiend!" 

Marie  uttered  no  cry,  made  no  motion,  though  Oaudin,  with  a  ter- 
rible oath,  sprang  forward,  and  would  have  run  Fran9ois  through  the 
body,  had  not  a  sign  from  the  Marchioness  restrained  him. 

''  You — ^you — l^nte-Croix  ! "  cried  Henri,  crossing  swords  immedi- 
ately with  the  other,  as  his  brother,  stopping  short  in  his  progress  to- 
wards him  reeled,  and  stumbled  against  the  diimney-piece. 

''Look  to  your  brother,"  said  Sainte-Croix,  as  he  put  by  the  furious 
thrusts  of  Henri, — *^  and  to  yourself,"  he  muttered,  as  with  a  sudden 
expert  wrench  he  disarmed  him. 

Marie  crossed  to  Sainte-Croix.     '*  It  works ! "  she  whispered. 

''  Henri ! "  gasped  Francois,  as  the  froth  gathered  round  his  leaden 
lips,  and  the  cold  sweat  rose  in  thick  beads  upon  his  forehead,  "  what 
is  this  ? — Give  me  some  water." 

He  made  a  spring  at  a  glass  vase  that  stood  on  a  bracket  near  him. 
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fille4  with  water ;  bat>  as  if  blinded  at  tlie  instant,  missed  bis  mark, 
and  fell  heavily  on  the  floor.  His  brother  raised  his  arm,  and*  on 
lettin|^  it  go,  sank  passively  by  his  side. 

'*  He  is  dead !"  exclaimed  Henri,  as  a  pallor,  far  beyond  that  which 
horror  would  have  produced,  overspread  his  own  features. 

"  It  is  apoplexy  !"  said  one  of  the  bystanders.  "  In  his  pasaiaB  he 
has  ruptured  a  vessel  of  the  brain." 

The  guests  crowded  round  the  body.  SainteoCroix  and  Marid  look* 
ed  at  one  another  as  they  fiwaited  the  pa^gs  of  the  other  victim. 


OHAPTBB  XXyi. 
8»int0-Croix  disooven  the  gnat  Moret  MMner  than  ha  ei^aettd. 

A  FBW  weeks  passed,  and  the  terrible  events  of  the  last  ekapter 
were  almost  forgotten  by  the  volatile  people  of  Paris,  and  evev  hj  the 
provincials  who  had  been  present  at  the  double  tragedy,  £Eir  Henri 
a  Aubray  had  followed  his  brother,  although,  from  his  robust  health 
and  strong  constitution,  he  had  battled  more  vifforously  against  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  his  sufferings  being  prolonged  in  eonsequeaoe.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  horrid  details  of  the  effect  of  the  Aqua 
Toffana,  or  to  describe  the  last  agonies,  when  '^  il  se  plaignait  d'avoir 
un  foyer  briilant  dans  la  poitrine,  et  la  flamme  iat^rieure  qui  le  devo- 
rait  semblait  sortir  par  les  yeux,  seule  partie  de  son  corps  qui  demenr&t 
vivante  encore,  quand  le  reste  a'etait  d^ja  plus  qu'un  oadavre."  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  no  suspicion,  as  yet,  rested  upon  the  murderers. 
The  bodies  were  examined,  in  the  presence  of  the  first  surgeons 
of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  usual  medical  attendants  of  the  D'Ai&bray 
femily ;  and,  although,  everywhere  in  the  system  traces  of  violent  er* 
panic  lesion  were  apparent,  yet  none  could  say  whether  these  things 
had  been  produced  by  other  than  mere  accideatal  morbid  causea.  Tests 
would,  as  in  the  present  day,  have  soon  detected  the  presence  of  the 
poisons — the  more  readily,  as  they  were  mostly  mineral  that  were  used, 
but  the  secret  of  these  reagents  remained  almost  in  the  sole  possession 
of  those  who  made  them :  and  the  subtlety  of  some  of  their  toxiookigi* 
cal  preparations  proves  that  the  disciples  of  Spara  were  chemists  of 
no  mean  order.*  People  wondered  for  a  little  while  at  the  coineideBoe 
of  the  several  deaths  occurring  in  one  family,  and  in  a  manner  so  simi- 
lar, and  then  thought  no  more  of  the  matter.  The  cemetery  received 
the  bodies  of  the  victims :  and  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers*  now 
her  own  mistress,  and  the  sole  possessor  of  a  magnificent  income,  shared 
it  openly  with  Sainte-Croix,  aod  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  St  Paul  vied 
with  the  most  celebrated  of  Paris,  in  the  gorgeous  luxury  of  its  festi- 
vities* But  the  day  of  reckoning  and  heavy  retribution  was  fast  i^ 
preaching. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  Palais  des  Thermesi— the  remains  of 
which  ancient  edifice  may  still  be  seen  from  the  footway  of  the  Rue 

*  Much  hai  been  written  upon  the  Aqua  Toffana,  etfeshSXf  with  reqp^oC  to  its 
alleged  power  of  killing  at  any  interval  of  time  after  it  had  been  administered.  No 
dru^  is  now  known  that  would  thus  exert  any  species  of  action.  The  only  example 
that  can  be  brought  forward  to  support  the  possible  truth  of  this  statement  is  the 
poison  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  which  will  remain  dennant  in  the  system,  it  ie 
well  known,  for  several  months. 
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de  b  Harpe,  bekunren  the  Rue  do  Foin  and  the  Roe  dee  Matinmat 
•^-48  being  the  mott  important  rains  marking  the  occnpatien  of  Paris 
bj  the  Romans*  The  researches  of  Tarioos  indiriduals  from  time  to 
time>  have  shown  that  this  palace  was  once  of  enormons  extent,  ex- 
tending as  £ur  as  the  nnall  stream  of  the  Seine  which  flows  beneath 
the  Hotel  Dien ;  and>  indeed^  in  the  cellars  of  many  of  Uie  houses^ 
between  the  present  site  of  the  large  $alle  and  the  nrer^  pillars  and 
vaulted  ways^  precisely  similar  to  tlnwe  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  have 
been  frequently  discovered ;  added  to  which,  befmre  the  demolition 
uf  the  Petit-Chtitelet,  a  small  fortress  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rne  8t 
Jacqnes^  the  remains  of  some  ancient  walls  were  visible  ranning  to- 
wards the  Palais  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

There  were  touUrrams  stretching  out  in  many  other  directions ; 
the  whole  of  the  boilings  adjoining  were  nndermined  by  them,  the 
entrance  to  the  largest  having  been  discovered,  by  accident,  in  the 
eoortyard  of  the  Convent  des  Mathurins,  within  a  few  months  of  the 
date  of  our  romance.  And  these  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
roBgh  catacombs  to  which  we  have  been  already  introduced,  hewn  in 
the  gypsum  as  chance  directed,  but  were  regularly  arched  ways  from 
ten  to  sixteen  feet  below  the  sur^Me  of  the  ground  communicating 
with  one  another  by  doors,  and  supported  by  mils  four  feet  thidc. 

The  ruins  of  the  Palais  des  Thermes  and  the  adjoining  vaults,  al- 
though not*open  to  the  street  as  they  are  at  present,  had  long  been  the 
ysoort  of  that  class  of  wanderers  about  Paris  now  classified  as  **  Bohe" 
vnens**  until  an  edict  drove  them  to  the  Catacombs  of  the  Bi^vre  and 
the  Coors  des  Miracles  to  establish  th^r  colonies.  The  shelter  of  the 
Palais  ''  favorisent  les  frequentes  defiedtes  d'une  pudeur  chancelante** 
was  ordered  to  be  abolished;  and  the  entire  place  was,  in  a  mea- 
sure, enclosed  and  let,  at  some  humble  rate,  as  a  storehouse  or  cellar 
for  the  tradesmen  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe. 

The  winter's  evening  was  dosing  in,  oeld  and  dismal,  as  Ghiudin  de 
Sainte-Croix  was  traversing  the  streets  between  the  Place  Maubert 
and  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  a  short  time  after  the  events  we  have  de- 
scribed. The  front  of  the  Palais  des  Thermes  was  at  this  period  con- 
cealed from  the  street  by  an  old  dwelling-house,  but  the  portC'COchire 
was  slwajTS  open,  and  he  passed  across  the  court,  unchallenged,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  large  hall  that  still  exists.  Here  he  rang  a  rusty  bell, 
which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  a  man  to  the  wicket,  who  wore  the 
dress  of  a  mechanic.  He  appeared  to  know  Sainte-Croix,  as  he  ad- 
mitted him  directly,  without  anything  more  than  a  humble  recogni- 
tion ;  and  then  giving  him  a  small  eira  of  lighted  candle  in  a  split 
lath,  similar  to  those  used  in  cellars,  he  left  him  to  go  on  at  his  own 
will. 

Gaudin  crossed  the  large  salle,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered  by 
wine-casks  piled  one  on  the  oth^,  and  entered  a  small  archway  at  the 
extremity,  which  was  at  the  top  of  a  dozen  steps.  Descending,  he 
went  along  a  vaulted  passive,  and  at  last  reached  a  spedes  of  cellar, 
which  was  fitted  up  as  a  Iweratory.  By  the  light  of  the  fire  alone, 
which  was  burning  in  the  furnace,  he  diecovered  Exili. 

**  You  have  brought  my  aaoney,"  said  the  physician,  half  interroga- 
tively, as  he  turned  his  ghastly  features  towanfs  Sainte-Croix.  '*  Five 
thousand  crowns  is  light  payment  for  the  services  I  have  rendered  you. 
It  should  have  been  here  before." 

**  I  regret  that  I  have  not  yet  got  it,"  answered  Oaudin.     '*  The 
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greater  part  of  the  possessions  which  have  fallen  to  Madame  de  Brin- 
villiers  cannot  yet  be  made  available.  I  went  this  morning  to  the  Jew 
who  before  aided  me,  on  the  Quai  des  Orf  evres,  to  get  some  money^bat 
he  was  from  home." 

It  is  true  that  Sainte-Croix  had  been  in  that  direction  daring  the 
day,  but  it  was  with  a  far  different  object.  To  elude  the  payment  of 
Exili's  bond  he  had  determined  upon  destroying  him^  running  the  risk 
of  whatever  might  happen  subsequently  through  the  physician's  know- 
ledge of  the  murders.  And  he  had,  therefore,  ordered  a  body  of  the 
Garde-Royale  to  attend  at  the  Palais  des  Thermos  that  evening,  when 
they  would  receive  sufficient  proof  of  the  trade  Exili  was  driving,  in 
his  capacity  of  alchemist.  ' 

**  It  must  be  paid,  however,"  said  Exili,  '^  and  by  daybreak  to-mor- 
row morning.  Liook  you.  Monsieur  de  Sainte-Croix,  I  am  not  to  be 
put  off  like  your  grovelling  creditors  have  been,  with  your  dull,  ordi- 
nary debts.  To-morrow  I  start  for  England,  and  I  will  have  the 
money  with  me." 

"  I  tell  you  I  cannot  procure  it  by  that  time,"  said  Gaudin.  *^  A  day 
can  be  of  no  consequence  to  you." 

'^  No  more  than  it  may  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death, — a  simple  affair, 
I  grant  you,  with  either  of  us,  but  still  worth  caring  for.  Ha !  what 
is  this?" 

He  had  purposely  brushed  his  hand  against  Sainte-Croix'-s  cloak,  and 
in  the  pocket  of  it  he  felt  some  weighty  substance.  The  chink 
assured  nim  it  was  gold. 

**  You  cannot  have  that,"  said  Oaudin  confusedly ;  '^  it  is  goine 
with  me  to  the  gaming-table  this  evening.  Chavagnac  has  promised 
me  my  revenge  at  De  Lauzun's." 

'*  You  have  rich  jewels,  too,  about  you,"  continued  Exilic  peering  at 
him  with  a  fearful  expression.  *'  The  carcanet,  I  see,  has  been  re- 
deemed, and  becomes  you  well.  That  diamond  clasp  is  a  fortune  in  it- 
self." 

The  gaze  of  the  physician  grew  every  moment  more  peculiar,  as  he 
gazed  at  Gaudin's  rich  attire. 

"  Beware  I"  cried  Sainte-Croix :  "  if  you  touch  one,  I  will  hew  you 
down  as  I  would  a  dog.  Not  one  of  them  is  mine.  They  belong  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers." 

"Nay,"  replied  Exili,  changing  his  tone,  "  I  did  but  admire  them. 
Come,  then,  a  truce  to  this.  Will  you  promise  me  the  sum  named  in 
the  bond,  to-morrow  ?" 

"  To-morrow  you  shall  have  it,"  said  Sainte-Croix. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  physician.  "  I  was  annoyed  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  it  has  passed." 

And  he  turned  round  to  the  furnace  to  superintend  the  progress  of 
some  preparation  that  was  evaporating  over  the  fire. 

"  What  have  you  there  ?"  asked  Gaudin,  who  appeared  anxious  to 
prolong  the  interview,  and  carry  on  the  time  as  he  best  might. 

"  A  venom  more  deadly  than  any  we  have  yet  known— -that  will  kill 
like  lightning,  and  leave  no  trace  of  its  presence  to  the  most  subtle 
tests.     I  have  been  weeks  preparing  it,  and  it  approaches  perfection." 

"  You  will  give  me  the  secret?"  asked  Gaudin. 

"  As  soon  as  it  is  finished,  and  the  time  is  coming  on  apace.  You 
have  arrived  opportunely  to  assist  me." 
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He  took  a  mask  with  glass  eyes  from  a  shelf,  and  tied  it  round  his 
face. 

''Its  very  sublimation,  now  commencing,  is  deadly,"  continued 
£xili ;  *'  but  there  is  a  medicated  veil  in  the  nostrils  of  this  mask  to 
decompose  its  particles.  If  you  would  see  the  preparation  completed 
yoa  must  wear  one  as  well/' 

Another  visor  was  at  his  side.  Under  pretence  of  re-arranging  the 
string  he  broke  it  from  the  mask,  and  then  fixed  it  back  with  some  re- 
sinous compound  that  he  used  to  cover  the  stoppers  of  his  bottles,  and 
render  them  air-tight.  All  this  was  so  rapidly  doue  that  Sainte-Croix 
took  no  notice  of  it. 

''  Now,  let  me  ^x  this  on,"  said  Exili, ''  and  you  need  not  dread  the 
vapour.  Besides,  you  can  assist  me.  I  have  left  some  dru^s  with  the 
porter  which  I  must  fetch,"  he  continued,  as  he  cautiously  fixed  the 
visor  to  Sainte-Croix's  face. 

'*  I  will  mind  the  furnace  whilst  you  go,"  said  Ghiudin,  as  he  heard 
an  adjacent  bell  sound  the  hour  at  whi(£  he  had  appointed  the  guard 
to  arrive.    "  There  is  no  danger  in  this  mask,  you  say  ?" 

*'  None,"  said  Exili.  ''  You  must  watch  the  compound  narrowly  as 
soon  as  you  see  particles  of  its  sublimation  deposited  in  that  glass  bell 
which  overhangs  it.  Then,  when  it  turns  colour,  remove  it  £rom  the 
furnace." 

Anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  new  poison,  and  in  the  hope 
that  as  soon  as  he  acquired  the  secret  of  its  manufieicture,  the  guard 
would  arrive,  Gaudin  promised  compliance  gladly.  Exili,  on  some 
trifline  excuse,  left  the  apartment;  out,  as  soon  as  his  footfall  was 
beyond  Sainte- Croix's  hearing,  he  returned,  treading  as  stealthily  as  a 
tiger^  and  took  up  his  place  at  the  door,  to  watch  his  prey.  Gaudin 
was  still  at  the  furnace,  fanning  the  embers  with  the  cover  of  a  book, 
as  be  watched  the  deadly  compound  in  the  evaporating  dish.  At  last, 
the  small  particles  began  to  deposit  themselves  on  the  bell-glass  above, 
as  Gxili  had  foretold,  and  Gaudin  bent  his  head  close  to  the  prepa- 
ration to  watch  for  the  chan^  of  colour.  But  in  so  doing,  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  melted  the  resm  with  which  the  string  had  been  fas- 
tened. It  gave  way,  and  the  mask  fell  on  the  floor,  whilst  the  vapour 
of  the  p<Hson  rose  full  in  his  face,  almost  before,  in  his  eager  atten- 
tion, he  was  aware  of  the  accident. 

One  terrible  scream — a  cry  which  once  heard  could  never  be  for- 
gotten— ^not  that  of  agony,  or  terror,  or  surprise,  but  a  shrill  and 
violent  indrawinff  of  the  breath,  resembling  rather  the  screech  of  some 
huge  hoarse  bird  of  prey,  irritated  to  madness,  than  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice,  was  all  that  broke  from  Gaudin's  lips.  Every  muscle  of 
his  face  was  at  the  instant  contorted  into  the  most  frightful  form : 
he  remained  for  a  second,  and  no  more,  wavering  at  the  side  of  the 
furnace,  and  then  fell  heavily  on  the  floor.     He  was  dead ! 

Exili  had  expected  this.  His  eagerness  would  hardly  restrain  him 
from  rushing  upon  Sainte-Croix  as  he  fell ;  and  scarcely  was  he  on  the 
ground  when  the  physician,  dashing  the  rest  of  the  poison  from  the 
mmace,  darted  on  him  Hke  a  beast  of  prey,  and  immediately  drew 
forth  the  bag  of  money  from  his  cloak,  and  transferred  it  to  ms  own 
pouch.  He  next  tore  away  every  ornament  of  any  value  that  adorned 
Gkiudin's  costly  dress ;  finally  taking  the  small  gold  heart  which  hung 
round  his  neck,  indosing  the  mor^  of  pink  crystal,  which  had  at- 
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traded  Exili's  attention  the  first  night  of  hit  aoioam  in  the  Bastille. 
As  he  opened  it  to  look  at  the  beryl,  he  obsenred  a  thin  slip  of  vdlnm 
folded  under  it  within  the  case,  on  which  were  traced  some  faint  cha- 
racters* By  the  light  which  Sainte-Croix  had  brought  with  him,  and 
which  was  burning  faintly  in  the  subterraneous  atmosphere,  he  read 
the  following  wor£  with  difficulty :— - 

''  Beatrice  Spara  to  her  child,  on  the  ere  of  her  execution.  Rome, 
AJ>.  1642.    An  amulet  against  an  eril  eye  and  pmsons." 

A  stifled  exclamation  m  horror,  yet  intense  to  the  moat  painfbl  de- 
pee  of  mental  anguish,  escaped  him  as  the  meaning  came  npen 
him.  For  a  few  seconds  his  eyes  were  rireted  on  the  crrstal,  as  if 
they  would  start  from  his  heao  ;  his  lips  were  parted,  and  his  breath 
suspended.  Then  another  and  another  gasping  cry  followed ;  again  fae 
read  the  lines,  as  thoueh  he  would  have  altered  their  import ;  but  the 
simple  words  remained  the  same,  and  fearful  was  their  rerelation,-^ 
until,  oovering  his  hot  with  his  hands,  he  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the 
body.  Gaudin  de  Sainte-Croix — the  unknown  adrentureiv— the  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  whom  nobody  had  ever  dared  to  question  respecting 
his  parentage  was  his  own  son !— the  fruit  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
Sicilian  woman,  from  whom  at  Palermo  he  had  learned  the  secrets  of 
his  hellish  trade,  in  the  first  instance  to  remoTe  those  who  were  ini- 
mical to  the  liaison.  The  child  was  not  aboTe  two  years  <^d  when  he 
himself  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  Ital^ ;  and  he  had  immned 
that,  after  her  execution,  the  infuit  had  pernhed,  unknown  and  un- 
cared  for,  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 

For  some  minutes  he  remained  completely  stupified,  but  was  aroused 
at  last  by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  rault ;  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  man  who  owned  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Harpe  rushed  in,  and  announced  the  presence  of  the  guard,  fHio,  not 
finding  Sainte-Croix  to  meet  them,  as  they  expected,  had  made  the 
cooper  conduct  them  to  Exilf  s  laboratory.  He  had  scarcely  uttered 
the  words  when  their  bristling  halberds,  mingling  with  torches,  ap- 
peared behind  him. 

**  Back  !  "  screamed  Exili  as  he  saw  the  guard, — ''keep  off!  or  I 
can  slay  you  with  myself,  so  that  not  one  shall  live  to  tell  the  tale." 

The  officer  in  command  told  the  men  to  enter ;  but  one  or  two  re- 
membered the  fate  of  those  in  the  boat-mill  whom  the  vapour  had 
killed,  and  they  hung  back. 

'*  Your  lives  are  in  my  hands,"  continued  the  physician,  **  and  if  you 
move  one  step  they  are  forfeited.    I  am  not  yet  captured." 

He  darted  through  a  doorway  at  the  end  of  the  room  as  he  spoke, 
and  disappeared.  The  guard  directly  pressed  onward ;  but  as  Exili 
passed  out  at  the  arch,  a  mass  of  timber  descended  like  a  portcullis, 
and  opposed  their  further  progress.  A  loud  and  fiendish  laugn  sounded 
in  the  souterrain,  which  got  fdnter  and  fainter,  until  they  heard  it  no 
more. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Matters  become  Tcrj  Mriom  for  all  parties. — The  Diseovery  and  the  Flight. 

"Ah  1"  said  Maitre  Picard*  with  a  long  expretsioa  of  comfortable 
fatigae,  and  the  same  shudder  of  extreme  enjoyment  which  be  would 
bate  indulged  in*  bad  he  just  crept  into  a  bed  artificiallj  warmed, 
'' Ah !  it  is  a  great  thing  to  enjoy  yourself*  having  done  your  duty  as  a 
man  and  a  Gagrde  Bpuigeoise  !" 

And  he  sank  into  an  easy  chair  in  which  he  would  have  been  bidden 
kit  for  bis  rotundity*  and  propping  up  his  little  Ic^  with  another  seat* 
lighted  a  mighty  pipe*  the  bowl  whereof  was  fashioned  like  a  dragon'a 
head  which  vomited  forth  smoke  from  its  nostrils  in  a  manner  terrible 
tobdiold. 

It  was  a  cold  niffbt.  There  were  large  logs  of  wood  biasing  and 
eradcling  up  the  chimney*  from  the  iron  dogs ;  and  amongst  the  glow- 
iag  embers  thai  surrounded  them  yarious  culinary  utensils  were  im«< 
beaded*  some  of  which  sent  forth  fragrant  odours  of  strong  drinks  or 
ssTonry  exUtusts*  whilst  on  a  spit*  formed  of  an  old  rapier*  was  impaled 
a  pheMftnt»  vhich  the  Gascon*  Jean  Blaequart*  was  industriously  tura<« 
ing  round  aa  he  sat  upon  the  floor  with  his  back  against  the  chimney<< 
projection*  liumming  a  student's  song*  to  which  be  made  the  bird 
tewdfe,  in  proper  measure. 

EveiTthing  looked  very  comfortable.  The  doth  was  laid  for  supper* 
and  bright  pewter  vessels  and  horn  mugs  with  silver  rims  caught  the 
light  from  the  firei*  which  likewise  threw  its  warm  glow  upon  the  ceil- 
ing* and  made  the  shadows  danoe  and  flicker  on  the  waUs.  It  was  not 
80  pleasant  without.  The  hott  was  hard  ;  the  snow  fell  heavily  ;  and 
the  cold  wind  came  roaring  up  the  narrow  streets*  chasing  all  the  cut« 
parses  and  evil  company  before  it*  much  readier  than  all  the  guards  of 
the  night  could  have  dono*  even  at  the  points  of  their  halber&. 

''I  think,  you  might  change  your  lov»-song  for  a  sprightly  danoe* 
Jean*"  said  Maitre  Picard.  "  Your  tender  pauses*  during  which  the 
spit  stops*  cb  bat  scorch  the  breast  of  the  bird*  whilst  the  back  profits 
not." 

"It  is. an  emblem  of  love»  in  general*"  replied  the  Gascon;  ''seeing 
that  our  breast  is  doubly  warmed  thereby*  whilst  our  Imk  comes  off 
but  badly*  especially  if  our  sweetheart  is  expensive^  and  requires  of  one 
the  price  of  three  doublets  to  make  (me  robe." 

"I  waa  in  love  once*"  said  Maitre  Picard*  "  but  it  is  a  long  time  ago. 
It  wastes  the  substance  of  a  portly  man.  Had  I  not  eaten  twice  my 
ordinary  allowanoe  I  should  have  fallen  under  the  attack*  The  pre- 
sents* too*  wJiich  I  offered  to  my  lady  were  of  great  value*  and  none 
were  ever  returned." 

''I  never  give  presents^"  observed  the  Gascon*  "  for  I  have  found  in 
man^  hundred  cases  that  my  affection  is  omisidered  above  all  price*  and 
received  aa  such." 

"  But  suppose  a  rival  of  more  pretennons  comes  to  oppose  you  ?*' 
said  Maitre  Picard. 

"I  never  had  a  rival*"  said  Blacquart  grandly;  ''and  I  never  shall, 
Adautting  one  was  to  presume  and  cross  my  path*  he  would  find  no 
ordinary  antagonist.  With  this  stalwart  arm  and  a  trustv  blade*  I 
wsnld  mince  him  before  be  knew  where  he  was."    And*  in  bis  enthu- 
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Biasm,  he  caught  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  rapier^  which  formed  the 
spitj  and  brandished  it  about,  perfectly  forgetting  the  presence  of  the 
pheasant,  and  firmly  conWnced  that  his  chivalric  energies  were  really 
m  action.  He  took  no  heed  of  the  remonstrance  of  Maitre  Picard, 
until  a  sudden  and  violent  knocking  at  the  street  door,  so  frightened 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  imaginary  bravery  that  he  let  the  rapier  fall, 
and  bird,  spit,  and  all  tumbled  on  the  floor. 

*'  Cap  de  dis  !  it  made  me  jump,"  observed  the  Gascon.  ''  What  can 
it  be,  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 

*'  You  can  find  out  if  you  go  and  see,"  replied  Maitre  Picard  firom 
behind  his  pipe. 

*'  Suppose  It  should  be  some  wickedly-disposed  students  come  again 
to  vex  us  ?"  suggested  Blacquart,  **  and  they  were  to  bind  me  hand  and 
foot.     What  would  become  of  you  without  my  protection  ? — Ugh !" 

The  last  exclamation  was  provoked  by  a  repetition  of  the  knocking 
more  violent  than  ever. 

''  Go  and  open  the  door !"  roared  Maitre  Picard,  until  he  looked 
Quite  apoplectic.  **  No  one  is  out  to-night  for  their  own  amusement, 
aepend  upon  it." 

With  a  great  disinclination  to  stir  away  from  the  fire  place,  the  Gas- 
con advanced  towards  the  door.  But,  before  he  opened  it,  he  inquired 
with  much  assumption  of  courage, 

''Who's  there?" 

"  It  is  I,  Philippe  Glazer,"  said  a  well-known  voice.  "  Are  you  dead 
or  deaf,  not  to  let  me  in  ?     Open  the  door ;  quick ! — quick  J" 

Reassured  by  the  announcement,  Blacquart  soon  unbarred  the  door, 
and  Glazer  hastened  into  the  apartment.  He  was  scarcely  dressed, 
having  evidently  hurried  from  home  in  great  precipitancy. 

**  Maitre  Picard !"  he  exclaimed, ''  you  must  come  over  with  me  di- 
rectly to  the  Place  Maubert.  A  terrible  event  has  come  about.  M. 
Gaudin  de  Sainte-Croix — " 

"  Well,  what  of  him  ?"  asked  the  Bourgeois,  aroused  from  his  half- 
lethargy  of  comfort  and  tobacco  by  Glazer's  haggard  and  anxious  ap- 
pearance. 

*'  He  is  dead  I"  replied  Philippe.  "  He  lodged  with  us,  or  rather 
had  a  room  to  carry  on  his  chemical  experiments,  and  we  have  just 
heard  that  his  body  has  been  found  lifeless,  in  the  vaulu  of  the  Palais 
des  Thermes." 

"Murdered  ?"  asked  both  the  Gascon  and  Mattre  Picard  at  once. 

"I  know  not,"  answered  Glazer;  "a  hundred  stories  are  idready 
about,  but  we  are  too  bewildered  to  attend  to  any.  However,  he  has 
left  nearly  all  his  possessions  in  our  keeping,  and  we  must  immediately 
seal  them  up  until  the  pleasure  of  the  authorities  be  known." 

''It  is  the  office  o(  the  Commissary  of  Police  of  the  quartier,"  said 
Maitre  Picard. 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  Glazer,  impatiently.  "  But  M.  Artus  is  ill 
in  bed,  and  he  has  deputed  ^ou  to  witness  the  process,  as  a  man  of 
good  report  in  his  jurisdiction.  His  clerk,  Pierre  Frater,  has  started 
to  our  house.     I  pray  you  come,  without  more  loss  of  time." 

It  was  a  sad  trial  for  Maitre  Picard  to  leave  his  intended  banquet, 
especially  to  the  mercies  of  the  (Gascon,  whose  appetite,  in  common 
with  that  pertaining  to  all  weakened  intellects,  was  enormous.  But 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  Philippe  Glazer's  empressemeni,  left  him 
no  chance  of  getting  off  the  duty ;  and,  hastily  gathering  together  his 
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cloak,  arms,  and  other  marks  of  his  authority,  he  turned  out,  not  with- 
out much  grumbling  to  accompany  Olazer  to  his  father's  house  in  the 
Place  Maubert,  which  was  not  above  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Rue 
des  Mathurins. 

Late  as  it  was,  the  news  of  Sainte-Groix's  death  had  travelled  over 
that  part  of  Paris  contiguous  to  the  scene  of  the  event :  and  when 
Philippe  and  the  Bourgeois  arrived  the  court  was  filled  with  people, 
who  had  collected,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  to  gain 
some  authentic  intelligence  connected  with  the  catastrophe.  The  fact 
that  Exili  was,  in  some  way  or  another,  connected  with  the  accident, 
had  already  given  rise  to  the  most  marvellous  stories,  the  principal  one 
being  that  the  devil  had  been  seen  perched  on  the  northern  tower  of 
Notre  Dame  with  the  wretched  physician  in  his  grasp,  preparatory  to 
carrying  him  off  to  some  fearful  place  of  torment,  the  mention  of 
which  provoked  more  crossings  and  holy  words  than  all  the  masses 
which  Uie  gossipers  had  attended  for  the  last  week. 

Elbowing  his  way  through  the  throng,  Maitre  Picard  assumed  all  his 
wonted  importance,  whilst  he  ordered  Philippe  to  admit  no  one  but  the 
members  of  his  household ;  and  then,  accompanied  by  Pierre  Frater, 
the  Commissar/s  clerk,  he  ascended  to  the  room  which  Gaudin  had 
occupied. 

It  teemed  with  that  fearful  interest  which  sudden  death  throws 
around  the  most  unimportant  objects  connected  with  the  existence  of 
the  victim.  The  pen  lay  upon  the  half-finished  letters ;  a  list  of  things 
to  be  attended  to  on  the  morrow  was  pinned  to  the  wall ;  and  the 
watch  was  ticking  on  its  stand,  although  the  hand  that  had  put  it  in 
action  was^still  and  cold.  On  the  table  were  some  dice,  at  which  their 
owner  had  evidently  been  working,  to  render  their  cast  a  certainty  at 
the  next  game  of  hazard  he  engaged  in.  A  flagon  of  wine,  half 
emptied,  a  book  marked  for  reference,  a  cloak  drying  before  the  expi- 
ring  embers  of  the  fire-place,  each  inanimate  article  spoke  with  terrible 
meaning. 

"  You  have  the  seals,  Maitre  Frater,"  said  the  Bourgeois ;  **  we 
will  secure  everything  until  we  have  further  orders." 

The  clerk  of  the  Commissary  produced  the  official  seal,  together  with 
some  long  strips  of  parchment  to  bind  them  together ;  and,  assisted  by 
Philippe,  they  proceeded  to  attach  them  to  everything  of  importance 
in  the  room.  But  whilst  they  were  thus  engaged,  a  confused  murmur 
was  heard  in  the  court  below,  and  Maitre  Picard,  looking  from  the 
window,  saw  a  carriage  drive  through  the  parte  cochere  as  hastily  as 
the  snow  would  permit.  A  man  sprang  from  it,  closed  the  door  after 
him,  and  the  next  minute  came  up  the  staircase  hurriedly,  and  almost 
forced  his  way  into  the  room. 

**  There  is  no  admittance,  monsieur,"  said  the  little  Bourgeois  pre- 
senting his  halberd. 

But  the  intruder  was  already  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber. 
''  I  am  the  valet  of  M.  de  Sainte-Croix,  and  my  name  is  Lachauss^e," 
he  said.     **  I  oppose  this  proceeding  of  sealing  up  his  effects." 
"  On  what  grounds  ?"  asked  the  clerk,  Frater. 
'*  Because  there  is  much  that  is  my  own  property,"  replied  Lachaus- 
•  6^.     ''You  will  find  one  hundred  pistoles,  and  the  same*  number  of 
silver  crowns  in  a  canvas  bag,  in  that  bureau.    My  master  gave  them 
to  me,  and  promised  still  further  to  transfer  three  hundred  livres  to 
me.     You  will,  without  doubt,  find  that  he  has  done  so;  if  he  has 
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iMt,  70a  maj  depend  upon  my  word  that  eteiythlHg  is  rightwhuAt  I 
bare  stated.* 

'*  We  do  not  doubt  jour  word,  neuiear/'  said  the  derk ;  ''  but 
we  cannot,  at  present,  give  up  to  you  so  mnch  as  a  pin  from  tkis 
room.  When  the  seals  are  broken  by  the  anthmties,  whose  sertants 
we  merely  are,  and  nnder  whose  orders  we  now  aet,  yovt  may  rest 
assured  tlmt  the  interests  of  no  one  will  be  ofeiiooked." 

<<  But  this  is  such  a  trifle:  yon  surely  will  not  pot  me  to  sik^ 
ereat  inconvenience,  for  snch  it  will  be,"  answered  Lachaussfe,  chae^- 
ing  his  tone. 

<'  We  regret  it,"  answered  Mikre  Picard  with  much  graadenr, 
new  he  had  iMuird  frem  Pi^re  Prater  what  he  was  to  say ;  ''  we  r^^rat 
it ;  but,  at  present,  the  law  is  peremptory.** 

"  If  I  have  no  infloenoe  with  you,"  said  Lachausse^  "  1  will  brin|^ 
hither  one  who,  psssibly,  may  have  some.^' 

Before  they  had  time  to  reply,  he  leffc  the  room,  and  in  the  conrse 
of  a  minute  returned,  brinsing  back  with  him,  to  the  astooi^ment 
of  every  one  prosent,  the  I^larcSiioness  of  Brinvilliers. 

Mane  was  pale  as  marble.  Her  beantifol  hair,  usually  arranged 
with  such  careral  taste,  was  hanging  about  her  neck  and  shoulders  in 
wild  confusion :  her  eyes  glistened,  and  her  lips  were  blanched  and 
<{nivering.  She  had  evidently  le^  home  hurriedly,  wrapping  about 
her  the  firat  garments  that  came  to  hand,  whidi  she  drew  closely 
round  her  figure,  fmrn  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  And  yet, 
looking  as  she  then  did,  the  picture  of  agony  and  constematioD,  from 
time  to  time  she  made  visible  eflbrts  to  master  her  excitement,  and 
with  that  habitual  duplicity  which  had  long  become  her  nature,  to 
deceive  those  with  whom  she  was  confronted,  respecl^ng  the  real  state 
of  her  feelings. 

She  look^  wildly  at  the  assembled  party  as  she  entered,  and  at 
last  her  eye  fell  upon  young  Olaser,  whom  she  was  well  acquainted' 
with,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Olad  to  meet  with  any  one  who  knew 
her,  under  such*  drcumstanoes,  she  directly  went  towards  him,  and 
caught  his  arm  for  support,  exclaiming,  in  a  hollow  and  trembling 
voice — 

*'  O  Philippe  ! — you  know  all,— this  is  indeed  terrible !" 

Olaser  addressed  a  few  common-place  words  of  consolation  to  her  ; 
but  e'er  she  had  finished,  an  access  of  violent  hysterics  placed  the 
terrified  woman  beyond  the  comprehension  of  his  words.     He  snp- 

*  Thii,  and  many  of  the  inddentt  about  to  foUow,  the  author  haa  taken  from 
some  decayed  and  mouse-eaten  pamphleto  in  his  possession,  bearing  the  date  of  the 
trial,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find,  some  time  back,  at  a  book -shop  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rue  de  PEcole  de  M^decioe,  Paris.  By  the  similarity  of  the 
pages  and  references,  they  appear  to  be  the  same  from  time  to  time  referred  to  hj 
M.  Alexandre  Ihunas,  in  the  Crimes  CiUbret ;  and  two  bear  imprint,  ^  A  Pans; 
Chez  Pierre  Aubouin,  Coor  du  Palais,  et,  ches  Jaoques  ViUery,  rue  Vieille  Bou- 
olerie.*'  One  is  a  memoir  of  this  extraordinary  <*  proeeM  ;*'  the  second  is  a  copy  of 
the  sentence,  much  dilapidated ;  and  the  third  is  the  defence  of  M .  Nivelle, — **  De 
I'imprimerie  de  Thomas  Le  Gentil,'* — in  excellent  preservation.  They  were  aH 
published  before  the  cUmntemeni  ot  the  terrible  drama^  The  following  extract  from 
the  end  of  the  **  M6moh:e  ^  is  not  without  intereit  :->^  Le  PuUio  en  attend  la  de- 
cision aveo  la  mesme  impatience  que  chaoun  a  pour  oe  qui  doit  contribmer  a  ea 
siiret6  et  a  son  repos.  II  esp^re  que  Messievrs  qui  ont  travaiU^  avec  tant  de 
precaution  a  p^n^trer  les  drconstances  d'uiie  affaire  aussi  importante,  en  punissant 
la  coupable  par  leur  arrest,  previendront  de  pareils  crimes,  d^utant  plus  dan^^ereux 
quMls  sont  secrets  et  inevitables.*' 
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ported  hw  to  a  chair,  and  Prater,  Picard,  and  their  attendants  gather- 
ed roand  her  in  silence,  as  they  watched  her  convulsed  form  with  feel- 
ings of  real  pity;  for  the  attachment  existing  between  Qandin  and 
herself  was  now  no  secret.  The  only  one  perfectly  anmoved  was  La- 
chanss^,  and  he  r^;arded  her  with  an  expression  of  unconcern,  show 
ing  that  he  doubted  the  reality  of  the  attack. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  recovered ;  and  starting  up  from  her  seat, 
addressed  herself  to  Pierre  Prater,  who,  from  his  clercly  look,  her 
perception  enabled  her  to  tell  was  the  chief  person  in  authority. 

''  Monsieur,"  she  said,  '*  I  know  not  what  Lachaussee  has  sought  to 
obtain  ;  but  there  is  a  small  box  here  belonging  to  me  alone,  which  I 
presume  there  will  be  no  objection  to  my  carrying  away  with  me. 
Philippe  Glazer  may  divine  the  nature  of  the  papers  it  contains.  He 
will  explain  it  to  you." 

''  Madame,"  replied  the  Clerk,  ''it  pains  me  to  repeat  the  same 
answer  to  yon  which  I  gave  to  the  valet  of  M.  de  Sainte-Croix  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  moved  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissary,  my 
master." 

**  Nothing  of  M.  de  Sainte-Croix's  property,  I  am  aware,"  replied 
the  Marchioness :  *'  but  this  is  mine— my  own, — do  you  understand  ? 
See !  there  it  is !— 'you  must  give  it  to  me,  —indeed,  indeed  you 
must." 

As  she  spoke  she  pointed  to  the  small  inlaid  cabinet  which  has  been 
before  alluded  to,  and  which  was  visible  behind  the  glass-front  of  a 
secretary  between  the  windows.  She  repeated  her  request  with  re- 
newed energy.  And  well>  indeed,  she  might;  for  it  was  that  box 
wbich  had  ^mished  the  most  terrible  poisons  to  her  victims. 

''  Indeed,  madame,"  answered  Prater,  firmly  bat  respectfully,  ^  yon 
cannot  have  it  at  this  moment." 

'^  You  must  give  it  to  me !"  she  exclaimed,  seising  the  Clerk  by 
the  band.  '*  It  contains  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  yon  cannot 
tell  whom  it  may  affect.  Give  me  the  box;  my  position  and  in- 
fluence will  free  you  from  any  responsibility  for  so  doing.  You  see, 
the  seals  have  not  yet  been  put  on  the  bureau ;  it  can  be  of  no  con- 
sequence  to  you  in  the  dischi^rge  of  your  duty.     Let  me  have  it." 

She  let  go  his  hand  and  went  towards  the  bureau.  But  Prater 
stepped  before  her,  as  he  exclaimed : 

''  Pardon  me»  madame;  and  do  not  oUige  me  to  forget  my  gal- 
lantry, or  that  politeness  which  is  due  to  a  lady  of  your  station,  by  for- 
getting your  own  proper  sense.  The  cabinet  can  only  be  delivered  up 
to  you  upon  the  authority  of  M.  Artus." 

*'  And  where  is  he  ?"  she  inquired  hurriedly. 

*'  He  is  ill— at  his  house  in  the  Rue  des  Noyers,"  answered  the 
Clerk.  "  To-morrow  he  will>  without  doubt,  give  you  every  assist- 
ance." 

**  To-morrow  will  be  too  late  !**  exclaimed  Marie.  **  1  must  see 
him  now — this  instant.  Au  revoir,  messieurs ;  I  shall  hope  in  a  few 
minutes  to  bring  you  his  order  that  you  may  deliver  me  my  cabinet.** 

And  without  any  further  salute  she  turned  and  left  the  room, 
reaueeting  Lachauss^  to  await  her  return. 

Her  exceeding  anxiety  was  placed  to  the  score  of  her  attachment 
Co  Sainte-Croix  ;  and  as  she  quitted  the  apartment  the  others  went  on 
with  their  duties  in  silence.  Lachaussee  seated  himself  in  a  recess 
of  the  chamber  and  watched  their  proceedings;  and  Philippe  col- 
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leeted  a  few  things  together  whidi  belonged  to  his  father,  and  amr 
mated  principally  of  some  chemical  glasses  and  evaporating  diahes, 
placing  them  in  a  box  by  themselves  to  be  moved  away  as  somi  aa  k 
was  permitted. 

But  scarcely  ^re  minutes  had  elapsed  ere  another  carriage  drove 
into  the  courts  and  Desgrais,  the  active  Exempt  of  the  Mar^chaus^ie, 
came  up  stairs  to  the  apartment,  followed  by  one  or  two  agents  of  the 
police.  As  he  entered  the  room,  he  cast  nis  eye  over  the  different 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  perceiving  that  the  judicial  seal  was  already 
upon  many  of  them,  nodded  his  head  in  token  of  approval.  Then 
turning  to  Philippe,  he  said, 

**  Monsieur  Glaser,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  inconvenience  you 
by  detaining  your  own  goods.  Whatever  you  will  describe  as  yours, 
shall  be  at  once  made  over  to  you,  on  your  signature." 

•'  You  are  very  good,"  replied  Philippe ;  "  but  everything  belong- 
ing to  us,  in  the  care  of  this  poor  gentleman,  was  of  little  consequence. 
There  is,  however,  that  little  cabinet,  which  may  be  returned  to  its 
owner,  who  is  most  anxious  to  have  it.  It  has  been  earnestly  claimed 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers.*' 

**  The  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  I"  exclaimed  Desgrais  with  some 
emphasis.     ''And  you  say  she  was  anxious  to  carry  it  away  ?" 

"  Just  as  I  have  told  you :  in  fact,  her  solicitude  was  remarkable/' 

Desgrais  was  silent  for  a  minute. 

*'  Stop  I"  at  length  he  said ;  ''  we  will  examine  this  cabinet  that 
appears  so  precious.     I  have  reasons  for  it." 

By  his  directions  Pierre  Frater  took  down  the  inlaid  box  from  its 
shell,  Maitre  Picard  being  too  short,  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  The 
others  collected  eagerly  round,  especially  Lachaussee,  who  at  the  first 
mention  of  it  had  left  his  seat.  Sainte-Croix's  keys  were  discovered 
in  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  table,  and  Desgrais  selecting  one  of  curi- 
ously-wrought steel,  applied  it  to  the  lock.  The  lid  instantly  flew 
open. 

*'  Here  is  a  false  top,"  said  Desgrais,  **  with  a  written  paper  lying 
open  upon  it.    Let  us  see  what  it  says." 

And  taking  the  document,  he  read  as  follows  :— 

*'  *  1  humbly  ask  of  those  into  whose  hands  this  cabinet  may  fall, 
whoever  they  may  be,  to  deliver  it  to  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers, 
at  present  living  in  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Paul;  since  its  contents  are 
of  importance  to  her  alone,  and  her  welfare  apart*  cannot  be  of  the 
slightest  interest  to  any  one  in  the  world.  Should  she  have  died 
before  me,  let  the  cabinet  be  burnt,  exactly  as  it  is,  without  opening 
it,  or  disturbing  its  contents.' 

''  The  paper  concludes,"  continued  Desgrais, ''  with  an  appeal  to 
Gk)d  respecting  the  sincerity  of  this  request,  and  a  half-implied  male- 
diction upon  those  who  may  refuse  to  grant  it." 

*'  I  presume,  monsieur,  now  that  your  curiosity  is  saUsfied  thus  far, 
I  may  take  the  box  with  me  to  Madame  de  JBrinvilliers,"  said  La- 
chaussee. 

*'  Stop !"  replied  the  Exempt,  as  the  other  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
'^  here  is  another  paper.  It  is  a  receipt  for  a  sum  of  money  delivered^ 
on  account  of  work  performed,  and  signed  '  Lachaussee.'  ** 

As  his  name  was  pronounced,  Lachaussee  fell  back  from  the  table, 
and,  muttering  a  few  indistinct  words,  approached  the  dooir  ;  but  Des- 
grais cried  out. 
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*'Yoa  appear  iaterested  in  this  dhir,  moiiBieur,  and  cannot  yet 
leave  us.  Ooardsy  place  jounelves  at  the  doorway,  and  let  no  one  pass 
but  with  my  orders." 

Two  of  the  patrol  who  had  entered  with  the  Exempt^  took  up  their 
station  at  the  door,  crossing  their  halberds  before  it.  A  dead  silence 
reigned,  and  the  curiosity  of  all  was  raised  to  the  most  painful  inten- 
sity. Lachaussee  leant  back  affainst  the  bureau,  and>  folding  his  arms, 
gased  steadily  at  the  proceedings^  but  no  risible  token  betrayed  his 
emotion. 

*<  This  affidr  requires  some  little  extra  investigation/'  said  Desgrais. 
'*  This  £dse  lid  must  open  with  a  spring,  as  there  is  neither  lock  nsr 
handle  to  it."  He  held  the  cabinet  up,  and  turning  it  round,  disooverw 
ed  one  of  the  studs  that  ornamented  it  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  reat 
as  if  from  constant  handling.  His  experienced  eye  UAd  him  that  this 
should  be  tlie  one ;  he  pre«ed  it  accordingly,  and  the  partition  turned 
up  with  a  jerk  against  the  side.  A  single  and  hurriea  expiration  ea- 
caped  his  lips.  He  inverted  the  cabinet,  and  turned  its  contents  on 
the  table:  they  consisted  of  a  number  of  little  packets,  boxes,  and 
phials,  mostly  sealed  up,  and  distinguished  by  vanous  inscriptions. 

"^ '  Sublimate !'  *  Vitriol  V  '  Opium !' "  exclaimed  Desgrais,  as  he 
read  each  aloud.  '^Mori  bleu  I  messieurs,  we  are  about  to  make 
some  strange  discoveries  t" 

''  Will  you  allow  me  to  pass,"  said  Philippe  Glaaer  to  Desgrais*  '^  I 
think  there  is  no  one  below,  and  I  femded  I  heard  the  bell  sound." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  exempt ;  **  but  return  as  soon  as  you  con- 
veniently mav.  We  shall,  perhaps,  hereafter  need  you  as  a  witness  to 
these  revelations. 

Philippe  hastily  promised  compliance,  and  then  quittiuff  the  apart- 
ment, hastily  flew  oown  stairs  to  his  lather's  shop.  The  old  man  had 
retired  to  rest  early,  but  his  man  Panurge  was  fast  asleep  upon  one  of 
the  tables  so  sonnoly,  that  it  required  no  very  gentle  treatment  fran 
iPhilippe  to  waken  him. 

*'  Ho !  Panurge  1"  cried  his  young  master,  in  a  sharp,  but  low  voice> 
^*  awake,  man,  iwless  you  wish  every  wretched  bone  in  your  miserable 
carcase  broken.    Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

*'  Hippocrates  sayeth  that  erjsipdas  upon  the  baring  of  a  bone  is 
eril,"  muttered  Panurge,  who  mixed  up  his  sleeping  studies  with  his 
waking  £ftciilties. 

*'  Pfdiaw  I"  cried  Philippe,  *'  I  will  give  you  cause  for  it  all  over  you 
if  you  do  not  attend.    Rouse  up>  I  teU  you." 

And  he  gave  Panurge  such  a  mighty  shake  that  would  have  aroused 
him  had  he  been  in  a  trance.  As  it  was,  it  immediately  restored  the 
assistant  to  the  full  exhibition  of  what  £Mmltiea  he  possessed,  and 
he  awaited  Glaaer's  fiirtiier  orders. 

^  You  know  the  house  of  Monsieur  Artus,  the  Commissary  of  police, 
in  the  Rue  des  Noyces?" 

^*  1  do,"  replied  Panurge:  '^  he  hath  been  ill  of  a  choleric  gout,  for 
which  we  gave  him  the  juice  of  danewurt^-" 

'^  The  pest  on  what  you  gave  him  1 "  said  Philippe,  ''  so  long  as  you 
luiow  where  be  is  to  be  fbiwd.  Now  look  you ;  go  off  there  directly, 
*nd  if*  you  lose  no  time  on  the  way  yon  mil  probably  find  the  Mar- 
chioness of  BrinviUiers  at  his  house.  CKve  this  note  to  her,  and  only 
to  her  as  you  value  your  useleas  life." 
He  hai^y  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper  >— 

R  9 
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*'  The  police  hftve  fonnd  some  articles  in  a  cabinet  belonging  to  M* • 
de  Sainte-Croix,  which  maj  cause  you  mnch  embarrassment  from  tbe 
publicity  it  will  give  to  your  acquaintance.  Be  careful  how  yon  pro- 
ceed. •  P.G/' 

"  NoWy  off  I''  said  Philippe,  hastily  folding  the  note ;  and  return  here 
as  soon  as  you  leave  this  in  her  own  hands.  Poor  lady  !**  he  continued, 
half  speaking  to  himself;  **  it  would  be  sorrow  indeed,  if  mere  gallant- 
ry should  link  her  with  the  deeds  of  which  her  cavalier  appears  to  have 
been  the  perpetrator." 

Without  another  syHable  Panurge  set  off,  and  Olaser  was  retarmn|r 
/to  the  room  when  he  met  Desgrais  descending  the  stairs,  carnring  th^e 
cabinet,  and  followed  by  two  of  the  police,  wb»  had  Lachauss^  in  cus- 
tody between  them.     He  addressed  him  : 

''  We  shall  require  the  services  of  your  father  and  3roiir8elf  to-mor- 
row, M.  Olazer,  to  analyze  these  different  articles.  I  have  put  a  sefd 
upon  them,  and  must  hold  you  answerable  for  their  safe  keeping.** 

'*  I  denounce  my  being  kept  a  prisoner,"  exclaimed  Lachaussee, ''  as 
hifbrmal  and  unjust.  You  have  no  right  to  detain  me  upon  the  mere 
circumstance  of  my  name  appearing  on  that  piece  of  paper." 

*'  I  will  make  ample  reparation  for  any  wrong  I  may  do  ▼on,"  ans- 
wered Desgrais,  coolly.     Then,  turning  to  the  guards,  he  added: 

''You  will  conduct  this  person  to  the  Chatelet.  And  now,  M. 
Prater,  you  can  accompany  me,  with  Maitre  Picard  to  the  Rue  des 
Noyers  without  loss  of  time.  We  shall,  probably,  there  light  upon  tbb 
Marchioness  de  Brinvilb'ers." 

Philippe's  heart  was  in  his  throat  as  he  heard  the  name  pronoaneed. 
He  immediately  endeavoured  to  contrive  some  delay  in  Desgrais'n  de- 
parture, offering  him  refreshment,  begging  him  to  stop  whilst  the 
cressets  of  the  watch  were  retrimmed,  and  pressing  articles  of  outer 
wear  upon  him,  by  reason  of  the  cold,  which  he  pretended  he  could  not 
find.  A  few  minutes  were  gained  in  this  manner,  and  then  the  guard 
departed  across  the  Place  Maubert,  Philippe's  only  hope  being  that 
Panur^  had  already  got  there. 

Whilst  this  scene  of  fearful  interest  was  being  enacted  at  01sser*8, 
Marie  had  reached  the  house  of  the  Commissary  of  Police.  Some  of 
the  domestics  were  sitting  up  for  ^rther  orders  hom  Desgrais,  and 
hj  them  she  was  informed  that  M.  Artus  could  not  be  disturbed.  Bf 
dint,  however,  of  heavy  bribes,  giving  them  all  the  money  she  had 
about  her,  which  was  no  inconsiderable  sum,  she  was  ushered  into  the 
apartment  of  the  Commissary,  and,  to  him,  in  a  few  hurried  words,  she 
made  known  the  object  of  her  visit.  But  her  earnestness  waa  so 
strange,  that  M.  Artus  requested  she  would  wait  antil  the  next  day, 
when  he  should  have  received  the  report  of  the  proceedings  fnmi 
his  agents.  Had  she  shewn  less  anxiety,  he  would  doubtless  have 
granted  what  she  so  urgently  desired. 

Finding  there  was  no  chance  of  assistance  from  this  quarter,  she  left 
the  room  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and,  scarcely  knowing  what  course  to 
pursue,  was  about  to  return  to  the  Place  Maubert,  when  Panurge  ar- 
rived with  Glazer's  note.  She  hastily  read  it,  and  the  contmts  struck 
her  like  a  thunderbolt.  '*  Then  all  is  over !"  she  exclaimed ;  and, 
without  exchanging  another  word  with  the  assistant,  or  any  of  the  oft- 
dals,  she  flew  through  the  streets,  half  clad  as  she  was,  with  the  snow 
deep  on  the  ground,  and  the  thoroughfares  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  winter  night,  in  the  direction  of  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Paul. 
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A  CURVET  OR  TWO  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 
TOM  WILKINS. 

BY  CHARLES  WHITSHBAB. 

*'  Nought  but  a  thorough  reformation  of  manners  in  every  particu- 
lar,— nothing  less  than  an  infusion  of  new  life  into  my  moral  economy, 
through  all  its  ramifications,  will  avail  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case, 
and  suffice  to  make  me  a  respectable  man*  I  am  now  two-and-thirty. 
I  have  been  a  sad  dog  in  my  time.  I  have  neglected  several  excellent 
opportunities,  and  thrown  away  manv  good  chances.  If  J  disgust  Whib- 
ley,  I  lose  my  last  friend.     I  will — I  must  pull  up." 

This  soliloquy  escaped  me  as  I  re-folded  Whibley's  letter,  and  re- 
turned it  to  its  envelope.  Wbibley  was  my  late  father's  partner.  He 
was  an  old  bachelor,  with  many  of  the  peculiarities  that  attach  to  such 
as  prefer  a  celibate  existence ;  but,  although  too  regular,  methodical, 
cfaronometrical,  he  was  a  worthy  old  creature ;  for  I  really  believe  his 
many  written  exhortations  to  me  would  have  been  accounted  admir- 
able, even  had  they  not  been  folded  over  the  ten^pound  notes  that 
accompanied  them.  But  I  had  greatly  disgusted  him  for  some  time 
pest  by  certain  proceedings  not  conformable  to  the  rigid  exactions  of 
propriety  and  reason ;  and  his  advice,  or  rather  reproof,  bad  of  late 
been  delivered  plainly  and  orally,  seeking  to  derive  no  zest  or  emphaus 
^om  the  old  lady  of  Threadneedle  Street,  but  relying  for  its  eil^t 
simply  upon  its  own  Unadorned  merits  of  sense  and  diction. 

His  letter  came  to  acquaint  me  that  he  had  spoken  in  my  &vour  to 
an  East  India  Director,  who  had  all  but  promised  to  procure  me  an 
appointment ;  and  the  writer  requested  to  see  me  at  eleven  o'clock 
precisely  on  the  following  morning. 

The  perusal  of  this  letter,  as  I  have  more  than  indicated,  operated 
upon  me  as  a  moral  stimulus.  A  vision  of  what  might  be  done  (pru- 
dence preceding  me,  and  paving  the  way)  with  two  or  three  hundred 
tt-year  filled  every  creek  and  cranny  of  my  brain.  A  small,  but  ele- 
gantly-furnished house,  rose  like  an  exhalation  at  my  bidding.  An 
umiable  and  interesting  wife,  such  an  one  as  would  make  Wbibley 
himself  curse  his  forty  years'  obstinate  apathy,  walked  into  it  at  once, 
and  presided  over  domestic  affairs ;  ana  in  a  minute  or  two,  chubby 
and  well-favoured  children,  with  strenuous  persistence,  climbed  up  my 
shins,  and  settled  themselves  upon  my  knee-pans.  The  two  or  three 
hundred  expanded  betimes  into  two  thousand.  Thomas  Wilkins,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  East  India  Company,  received  the  thanks  of  the  Di- 
rectors in  a  gold  snuff-box,  inlaid  with  diamonds,  and  returned  his 
acknowledgments,  after  a  ten-guinea  dinner  at  the  Albion. 

Diligence,  sobriety,  continence  of  speech,  gravity  of  aspect,  virtues  I 
had  hitherto  little— nay,  not  at  all, — cultivated,  these  must  be  brought 
into  play,  must  be  enlisted  in  my  service,  ere  I  could  hope  to  procure 
this  preferment,  or  to  acquire  these  blessings.  But  how  to  fortify  my- 
self against  a  barely  possible  relapse  into  my  old  irregular  courses  ? 
Wisely  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  in  general,  I  was 
aware  of  my  own  share  of  it  in  particular.  I  seized  a  pen  and  a  sheet 
of  foolscap,  and  proceeded  to  take  measures  that  my  good  resolutions 
should  not  vani^  As  quickly  as  they  had  come.     '*  Carpe  diem ;" 
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''  Procrartmation  is  the  thief  of  time ;"  •*  Tempusfugit  ;**  «  Time  and 
tide  wait  for  no  man;" — several  thrifty  maxims,  wise  axioms,  and 
moral  reflections,  the  whole  interspersed  with  sundry  more  fiemuliar 
and  encouraging  exhortations,  such  as,  '*  Go  it,  lad,"— ''At  'em  again, 
my  boy,"—"  Keep  moving,  Tom  Wilkins"  —  these  I  committed  to 
paper  m  my  best  hand ;  and,  as  a  painstaking  shaver  never  omits  to 
whet  his  rasor  upon  a  strop,  so  I  intended  to  draw  my  manuscript 
from  my  desk  diumally  at  matins,  to  the  end  that  my  worthy  resolves 
should  always  bear  a  keen  edge. 

Having  completed  this  round-text  transcript,  all  at  once  came  into 
my  mind  that  admirable  speech  of  Ulysses  to  the  son  of  Peleus,  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  wherein  the  sasacious  counsellor  impresses  upon 
Achilles  the  necessity  of  a  kind  of  perpetual-motion  perseverance. 
''  What  human  being,  unless  he  be  a  wretch  rusted  to  the  very  core  by 
sloth,  could  resist  the  eloquence  of  such  reasoning?"  I  exclaimed,  after 
referring  to  and  reading  the  speech  in  question ;  but,  as  I  found  it 
rather  long,  I  forbore  copying  it,  as  I  had  designed,  and  contented 
myself  with  transferring  tne  salt  of  it  to  my  memory. 

"  Franklin  I  wisest,  or  if  not  wisest,  worldliest  of  men,  yon  were 
right  when,  inspired  by  the  muse,  you  struck  off  that  fine  couplet, 

<  Earij  to  bed,  and  early  to  risa, 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.*  "** 

When  a  fellow  gets  up  betimes,  he  has  the  dav  before  him  :  he  can 
take  Time  by  the  fore-lock,  and  give  it  such  a  plaguy  pull  as  to  make 
the  old  rasc»l  believe  that  you  want  to  have  him  all  to  your8el£ 
Health,  wealth,  wisdom,  and  Wilkins  for  ever !" 

In  a  word,  having  all  day  long  fortified  the  mental  part  of  me  by 
every  instigation  to  prudence  that  memory  could  recal  or  ingenuity 
create,  towards  evening  I  stimulated  the  physical  portiMi  of  my  duplex 
being  with  two  glasses  of  grog  (I  had  gone  to  tne  cupboard  for  the 
purpose  of  shivering  my  spirit-bottles) ;  and  about  half-past  eighA  I 
stepped  into  bed  with  a  kind  of  Socratic  magnanimity,  not  unmingled 
with  a  placid  scorn  of  my  more  fallible  fellow-creatures* 

I  passed  a  restless  and  perturbed  night,  and  was  just  about  to  sink 
into  a  sweet  and  refreshing  slumber,  when  the  dock  of  St.  Martin's 
striking  the  self-appointed  hour  of  five,  caused  me  to  open  my  recently- 
closed  eyes,  and  my  admonitory  manuscript,  which  I  had  pinned  to  the 
bed-curtain,  stared  me  in  the  face.  Then  ensued  such  a  wrestling- 
match  between  duty  and  inclination,— such  a  contest  between  the  bed- 
stead and  the  clothes-horse, — as  kept  my  dubious  hand  in  mid -air,  and 
held  it  suspended  over  the  tassel  of  my  night-cap.  Habit,  familiar 
toad !  s(^uatted  upon  my  pillow,  and  poured  a  leperous  distilment  of 
poppies  into  mine  ear,  suggesting  in  this  wise : — "  Don't  make  a  fool 
of  yourself,  Wilkins,  by  any  manner  of  means.  Be  wise :  take  your 
nap  out.  '  Sleep  while  you  may,'  as  the  song  says.  Throughout  the 
lenffth  and  breadth  of  the  land  not  a  lark  has  yet  pulled  his  head  fran 
under  his  pinion.  If  you  get  up,  you  '11  assuredly  catch  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  or  a  catarrh,  that  '11  stick  to  you  during  your  mortal  sojourn. 
What!  you  will  make  such  an  ass  of  yourself,  will  you  ?  You  've  no 
business  to  get  up  these  four  hours.    Qo  to  sleep,  you  over-virtuous 

Despising  and  defying  these  base  suggestions.  I  sprang  from  my 
couch,  washed  myself  as  quickly  as  alternate  yilwning  and  sneeaiiig 
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would  let  me^  and^  having  completed  my  toilet^  stde  down  stairs  ia 
ailenoe^  and  issned  into  the  cool  and  bracing  air.  It  was  a  lovely  snm- 
mer  morning ;  the  sun  had  risen  a  considerable  height^  and  was  bathing 
the  chimney-pots  with  his  own  particular  splendour^  and  giving  homely 
bricks  and  mortar  a  touch  of  the  sublime.  I  surveyed  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  as  I  walked  along,  and,  casting  my  eye  upon  the  blinded 
windowa  on  the  second  floors,  mourned  over  the  wicked  sluggishness  of 
mankind* 

^*  Now/'  cried  I,  with  a  new-bom  zeal  which  elicited  my  own  com- 
mendation,  **  if  the  nasal  grindery,  the  snores  at  this  moment  in  course 
of  unconsdoua  escape,  could  be  aggregated,  could  be  formed  into  one 
mighty  volume,  it  were  a  sound  to  tear  hell's  concave* 

*  Falsely  luzurioos  t  win  not  man  arise  ?' ''  Ac. 

I  repeated  that  fine  passage  of  Thomson  several  times,  to  keep  my 
energies  in  due  propulsion,  and  at  length  found  myself  at  Paddington* 

And  here,  arrived  at  this  suburb,  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
this  so  early  pedestrian  discipline  (being  inwardly  unprepared)  was 
EBther  trying  to  man,  considered  as  a  locomotive  machine. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  I,  restine  myself  on  a  milestone,  ''  and  it  may  be 
altogether  natural,  that  I  feel  a  strong  present  bias  towards  hot  rolls, 
and  recognise  within  me  a  monstrous  yearning  after  the  coffeepot* 
Respiration,  I  confess,  has  become  a  difficult  process ;  my  joints  have 
lost  their  wonted  oleaginous  lubricity,  and  the  calves  of  my  l^s  are  as 
bard  as  the  nether  millstone.  But  on — on.  Practice  makes  perfect. 
I  have  at  least  two  hours  and  a  ha\i  good.  Hygeia  beckons  me  along 
the  Edgeware  Road,  and  if  I  can  but  reach  Kilburn — " 

There  ia  a  road-side  public-house  not  very  far  down  the  pleasing 
entrance  to  our  vast  metropolis  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  drew 
ip  before  it.  The  scene  instructed  me  to  pause.  It  was  one  that 
Morland  was  well  skilled  to  paint.  Three  loads  of  hay,  and  their  at- 
tendant carters  seated  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  house, — two  young, 
aae  of  the  middle  age.  As  I  was  calmly  taking  in  the  rustic  scene, 
my  eye  alighted  on  one  of  the  outside  shutters  of  the  parlour- window, 
whereon  was  painted  ''  Fine  Roman  Purl." 

^Fine  Roman  Purll"  quoth  I,  with  that  sagacious  intonation 
wherewith  your  dry  humourists  are  apt  to  brin^  forth  ^*  Your  most 
obedient "  to  an  unreasonable  proposition  ;  "  Fine  Roman  Purl  I  I 
have  heard  of  this  same  beverage.  It 's  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
Komans  held  possession  of  this  our  isle  of  Britain  during  a  hundred 

C\f  more  or  less.  What  so  likely  as  that  the  mixture  may  have 
transmitted  from  the  Romans  diown  to  us  ?  Perhaps  this  very 
drink  found  favour  with  the  legions  of  Julius  Caesar,  ana  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  by  the  cohorts  of  G^manicus.  And  now  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  that  this  same  good  stuff  is  an  excellent  stomachic, 
and  gives  tone  and  visour  to  our  hard-working,  early-rising  artisans.  I 
might  do  a  worse  thing  than  take  a  pull  at  the  transalpine  prepara- 
tion." 

So  saying,  and  with  a  corresponding  intent,  I  entered  the  house, 
ordered  a  pint  to  be  compounded  for  me,  and  took  my  seat  on  the 
bench  between  the  youthful  Damon  and  Corydon  and  the  middle-aged 
Bamntas. 

I  had  not  long  been  in  possession  of  my  liquid,  which  I  discovered 
to  be  of  singularly  seductive  flavour,  before  the  generosity  of  my  na- 
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tore  wm  mutely  appealed  to  by  tlie  elderly  swain,  whom  I  hare  called 
Damaetas,  who,  drawing  the  back  of  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  and 
peering  eagerly  into  my  measure,  in  this  ansophisticated  manner  gave 
me  to  understand  that  tee- total  medals  had  been  struck  in  vain  for 
himself  and  his  companions.  I  "  explained  his  asking  eye,"  and  re- 
turned no  churlish  refusal,  but,  giving  him  largess  to  the  amooot  of  a 
quart,  I  bade  him  issue  directions  that  my  smaller  measure  should  be 
replenished.  This  matter  pleasantly  adjusted,  I  became  yoked  in 
temporary  fellowship  with  these  courteous  yokels,  who,  I  found,  were 
men  of  no  small  amount  of  information  upon  points  on  which  I  was 
greatly  deficient.  It  is  astonishing  how,  as  my  second  pint  b^an  to 
ebb,  my  interest  in  agricultural  affairs  gradually  heightened,  and  how 
the  expression  of  that  interest  became  animated,  emphatic,  and  in- 
tense. 

**  And  80  the  wheat  looks  pretty  fEurish,  does  it  ?  And  no  blight  ? 
And  how  of  oats ?  And  barley,  what  of  it?  Potatoes  plentiful^  but 
carrots  rather  scanty  ?  Onion»— you  never  saw  anything  like  *em,  you 
say?" 

These  questions  and  inquiries  I  put  at  least  twenty  times,  and  had 
them  duly  answered,  making  hyperbolical  ejaculations  when  the  re- 
plies happened  to  give  satisfaction.  At  length  the  three  patient  re- 
spondents were  furnished  with  duplicates,  each  of  his  own  proper 
person ;  the  horse-trouffh  became  two ;  the  loads  of  hay  multiplied  ; 
and  immediately  after  I  had  made  a  final  application  to  m^  pewter 
vessel,  that  I  might  soberly  examine  into  these  magical  inconsistencies, 
the  whole  began  to  whirl  round  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  my  feal- 
ties were  for  a  while  suspended. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  and  opened  my  eyes,  the  first  thing  the 
visual  rays  did,  was  to  ascend  a  perpendicular  hay-fork ;  and,  while  I 
was  yet  marvelling  at  this  strange  and  useless  expenditure  of  the 
ocular  functions*  a  huge  face,  ''  round  as  the  moon,"  overhang  mine, 
and  hid  the  welkin  horn  my  view. 

"  Bist  better,  mister  ?"  shouted  an  ill-regulated  voice  into  my  ear, 
which  vibrated  cruelly  upon  my  sensorium.  "  You  told  us  you  wurt 
going  back  to  London.     Where  dost  live  ?" 

I  satisfied  the  querist  on  this  head  as  well  as  I  could,  and  was  not 
sorry  to  hear  that  he  and  his  companions  would  pass  the  end  of  the 
street  in  which  I  resided,  on  their  way  to  the  Haymarket,  and  that  he 
would  take  care  to  stand  me  down  at  the  comer. 

Having  given  this  assurance,  the  philanthropic  clown  vanished  over 
the  wheels,  and  presently  the  waggon  was  put  in  motion.  In  due 
time  my  slumbers  were  broken  in  upon  by  my  attentive  friend,  who 
requested  me  to  allow  myself  to  be  handed  down  to  his  auxiliaries  be- 
low. My  descent  safely  accomplished,  the  jolly  triumvirate  bade  me 
good  morning,  and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  I  made  the  worst  of  my 
way  (between  kerb  and  area  railings)  to  my  own  lodging. 

My  knock  at  the  door  was  heard  by  my  landlady,  who  came  out  into 
the  area  to  see  who  could  have  made  so  palsied  an  application  for  ad- 
mittance,  with  a  face  such  as  a  diligent  housewife  commonly  wears 
when  she  is  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  wash-tub  to  answer  the 
tax-gatherer,  and  who  now  beheld  me  waving  about  on  the  door^step 
like  a  willow  of  Babylon,  muttering  in  what  might  have  passed  far  a 
Babylonish  dialect. 
*'  if  it  isn't  that  Wilkins,  all  mops  and  brooms,  mav  I  never —  * 
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She  was  gone,  but  made  an  instant  preeentation  of  hehrself  at  the 
open  Atreet-door. 

'*  Well,  what  on  earth  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself,  Mr.  Wil* 
kin^  }"  said  she>  "  and  at  this  time  o'moming,  and  after  the  lecture  on 
temperance  you  gave  me  last  night  before  you  went  to  bed  ?  What  in 
tbe  world  have  you  been  about  ?  Don't  come  anear  me— don't.  If 
you  don't  smell  for  all  the  world  like  Mrs.  Jarvis's  new  8ofy>  as  she 
wili  have  is  all  horsehair.  Here 's  a  bit  o*  clover  sticking  in  your  ear. 
Stand  still  now— -do." 

With  this  she  turned  me  about,  and  divested  me  of  my  adherent 
agrarian  produce.  Having  so  done,  she  looked  me  earnestly  in  the 
face,  and  made  that  almost  indescribable  and  utterly  unwnteahle  cludr, 
intended  to  signify, ''  Lor  a  mercy !  what  a  sad  pity ! "  and  then  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  ana  throwing  them  into  her  lap,  burst  into  a  violent  fit 
of  laughter. 

My  gravity,  however,  was  unmoved.  *'  Gh)odman/'  said  I,  in  a  sort 
oi  grindingly  emphatic  voice,  takine  her  by  the  cap-strinn,  "  brandy, 
soda-water,  green  tea,  haddock.  Must  be  to  my  time.  Won't  be  too 
late.     Can't  keep  Whibley  waiting." 

''Not  you,  indeed/'  said  Mrs.  Goodman,  making  me  acquainted 
with  the  staircase, — ''not  vou,  indeed — I  should  think  not.  There, 
go  along  up,  and  lay  down  tor  a  few  minutes.  I  'U  set  yon  to  rights* 
I  wasn  t  the  wife  of  an  exciseman  twenty- three  years,  and  not  to  know 
iprhat  11  set  a  man  upon  his  legs  in  less  than  no  time." 

And  she  did  set  me  upon  my  legs,  by  the  aid  of  a  mixture  more 
eonducive  to  corporeal  stability  than  any  gauging  stick  ever  leaned 
upon  by  sophisticated  exciseman. 

Thus  physically  restored,  and  with  so  much  skill  and  facility,  I  re- 
solved, nevertheless,  to  esdiew  such  prolonged  per^rinations  for  the 
time  to  come,  and  to  avoid  purl  as  I  would  a  pestilence,  and  taking 
another  survey  of  my  code  of  morals,  which  pleased  me  well,  I  an« 
derwent  a  final  inspection  from  my  careful  landlady,  got  into  a  cab, 
and  was  driven  into  the  city. 

Now,  I  had  no  particular  wish  to  draw  up  before  Whibley's  house, 
for  your  honest,  striving  applicants  generaUy  travel  on  foot,  having 
nothing  further  to  do  with  cabs  than  to  be  splashed  by  them.  Aooor£ 
ingly,  I  got  out  in  the  Poultry,  and  paid  the  fare,  and  was  about  to 
dive  down  Bncklersbury^^  when  a  walking-stick  in  my  ribs  arrested  my 
progress,  and  my  friend  Stalker  stood  before  me. 

"  Ha  I  Tom,"  said  he,  "  how  d'ye  do  ?  What 's  the  matter  ?  Why, 
your  phiz  looks  as  long  as  an  Irish  debate,  and  as  white  as  the  purity 
of  a  railway  committee.  Been  visited  by  the  apparition  of  a  man  in 
black,  with  a  cane  under  his  nose  ?" 

"  Oh  no.  Lord  bless  you !  never  better  in  my  life.  Anxious — a  little 
anxious.  Going  to  pull  up.  Stalker, — ^turn  over  a  new  leaf, — have  be- 
gan to  wash  the  blackamoor  white,  —  got  off  the  outer  coat  of  sable, — 
have  indeed." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! "  shouted  Stalker,  nearly  sending  his  head  through 
the  pastrycook's  window. 

•   "  Don't  detain  me  now,  that 's  a  good  fellow  1"  said  I ;  "  must  keep 
Diy  appointment  with  old  Whibley — twelve  o'clock  precisely." 

"  An  appointment  with  old  Whibley  !"  returned  Stalker  derisively, 
—  as  though  he  knew  old  Whibley  well,  and  was  perfectly  aware  that 
to  keep  an  appointment  with  him  was  of  the  slightest  consequence  in 
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U§B.  ''Seel"  pointuig  with  his  stick  to  the  dock  of  Bow  Chim^,  '*  it 
wants  twenty  minntes.  If  you  'd  told  me  you  were  gmng  to  keep  an 
tppointment  with  the  manaffer  of  a  cemetery  I  might  have  believed 
you.  Hare  an  anchovy  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  sh^ry.  It  '11  do  yea 
good/' 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  It  does  want  twenty  minutes.  No— no,  I 
can't.    You  '11  let  me  go  within  the  twenty,  will  you  ?'* 

"  Honour  r 

'*  And  so  you  're  goinff  to  pull  up,  are  you  ?^  remarked  Stalker, 
when  we  were  comfivtably  seated  in  the  coffee-room,  with  a  pint  €i 
dierry  befSnre  us. 

'<  Yes ;  I  're  passed  my  Reform  Bill,  and  put  all  my  vices  in  Sdie- 
dnle  A.    Wilkins  new  revived.     I  began  this  morning." 

''Very well.  Hal  Began  this  morning?  Ho^s  that?  What 
are  you  staring  at  ?     Anything  the  matter  with  my  face  ?     What  ?" 

**  In  confidence.  Stalker, — ^impUdt  confidence." 

And  I  told  him  all  without  reserve.  I  could  not  help  it.  My  code 
of  morals,  my  early  purl,  my  return  to  town  on  the  load  of  hay— alL" 

How  StaUcer  laughed  when  he  had  done  staring!  He  shrieked 
again.  They  only  who  have  been  to  the  Tower  to  see  the  wild  beasts, 
can  form  a  conception  of  it.  He  wanted  his  merriment  to  have  a  hori- 
xontal  movement ;  but  the  waiter  came  in  just  as  he  was  going  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  fioor. 

''  Wilkins,"  said  he,  when  the  pain  in  his  side  had  somewhat  abated^ 
^*  you  're  the  greatest  fool  I  ever  honoured  with  my  acquaintance. 
Don't  you  know,  there 's  no  one  requires  humouring  so  much  as  a  man's 
own  self?  You  can't  come  the  old  saint  over  him,  take  my  word  for 
it.  I  'U  tell  you  a  story.  I  was  once  proceeding  down  a  bye-street, 
when,  behold  I  there  was  my  friend  Jones  walking  a  little  way  before  me. 
Nobody  in  sight,  feeling  skittish,  and  knowing  the  milky  nature  of  the 
man,  what  do  I  do,  but  go  quietly  behind  him,  and  jump  upon  his 
back  ?  His  back !  'tis  past  blushing  to  think  of.  If  you  could  bnt 
have  seen  how  sneakingly  I  slid  down  that  man's  vertebrse  when  an 
angry,  astonished,  and  strange  face  over  the  shoulder  glared  into  mine, 
you  'd  have  pitied  me.  Now,  that 's  what  you  sudden  reformers  do. 
You  mistake  a  stranger  for  an  old  acquaintance,  make  yourselves  too 
luniliar,  and  suffer  an  ignominious  defeat." 

There  was  reason  in  what  Stalker  had  said.  I  beoan  to  htSL  I  had 
no  riffht  to  expect  to  be  better  than  my  nei^bonn  aUof  a  sudden.  I 
was  uoroughly  ashamed  of  my  own  virtue,  and  hanging  the  head,  was 
•o  oomplet^  abashed  thfl^  I  could  put  no  detaining  hand  upon  Stalker's 
arm  when  he  lifted  his  stick,  and  fixing  its  hook  in  the  pendant  handle 
of  the  bell-pull,  summoned  the  waiter,  and  ordered  another  pint  of 
sherry. 

^*  And  what 's  your  business  with  Mr.  What  's-his-name  ?  "  resumed 
Stalker,  pouring  me  out  another  glass  of  wine,  for  he  saw  I  needed  it. 
"  Has  he  any  interest  with  the  Missionary  Society,  or  can  he  recom- 
mend you  as  teacher  to  a  Sunday-school?" 

"  Now,  Stalker,  don't  be  too  hard  upon  me,"  said  I,  deprecating  ri- 
dicule. **  I  '11  never  do  so  any  more,  I  assure  you.  I  won't  make  my- 
self respectable,  —  I  won't,  indeed.  No  -— Whibley  's  going  to  get  me 
into  the  India  House." 

'*  The  India  House !"  said  Stalker,  with  momentary  animation. 

'*  Yes, — a  good  thing ;  won't  it  be?" 
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^*  I  don't  know  that»"  retnrned  Sttlker.    <'  Wonnd  up  ftr  a  certain 
Munber  of  hoon,  go  throngfa  yonr  ronnd^  and  atop  again,  for  one  or  two 
linndred  a  year.'* 
**  It 's  a  permanence,  Stallcer." 

**  A  permanence  I"  echoed  he,  in  a  tone  as  though  instability,  or  a 
temporary  condition  of  things,  were  for  preferable*  *'  A  permanence  1 
You  wouldn't  find  it  so.  Ion  'd  never  be  to  your  time.  Past  twelve 
before  your  head  would  ever  be  under  the  shade  of  the  portico." 

"*  Past  twelve  I "  I  recollected  myself.  ''  By-the-bye,  what 's  o'clock? 
It  most  be  over  one." 

^'  Never  mind, — dt  down,"  said  Stalker,  pulling  me  on  to  my  seat. 
^'  Why  don't  you  do  as  I  do?    Dabble  in  shares." 
'*  In  shares !  what  shares  ?" 

**  Railroad  shares,  to  be  sure*    Everybody's  making  his  fortune  by 
'em  every  day,  as  easy  as  lying*  Why,  I  expect  to  clear  a  thousand  by 
the  Imperial  Himalayans. 
*'Youdo?" 

"  Ay.  ^  I  '11  put  you  up  to  it*  Write  for  shares,— watch  the  market, 
«^sell  at  a  preminmi— pocket  the  tin.  Meet  me  here  at  four.  We  'U 
have  a  steak,  and  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it." 

'*!  will.  You  expect  to  clear  a  thousand  by  the  Himalayans !  And 
no  trouble  ?" 

"  None  in  the  least.  India  House  !>-<^pBhaw  ( — hang  the  long*stooled 
asthmatic  life.    You  '11  be  back  to  your  time  ?" 

I  hurried  out.  And  yet  it  occurred  to  me,  once  more  in  the  bland, 
sunshiny  air^  with  my  mystified  eyes  **  as  though  they  loved  whate'er 
they  looked  upon,"  what  need  of  haste,  since  it  was  past  two  ?  And  to 
meet  old  Wliioley,  one  of  the  most  monstrous  bores  that  ever  took  the 
vital  spirits  out  of  an  exhausted  listener !  I  proceeded  to  his  house  at 
a  very  sedate  pace. 

"  I  won't  see  him  I "  exclaimed  Whibley  to  the  servant,  who  an- 
nounced my  arrival.  '*  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  shut  the  door  in  his  fiice 
when  he  came  ?" 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Whibley,  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  I,  entering  ab- 
mpUy,  like  the  gentleman  in  a  feurce.  ''  But,  my  dear  sir,  what  'a 
the  matter?" 

Whibley  was  grinninff  horribly  over  his  great  toe,  whidi,  wrapped 
in  flanmiB,  wm  devated  on  a  footstool. 

''Ah,  Whibley!  Whibley  !"  said  I,  shaking  my  head  comically*— 
^the  gout  again !  This  would  nem  be  bst  fior  the  por^  the  claret, 
the—" 
'*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  worthless  rascal  J  Be  off  I"  cried  WhiUey. 
•Well — ^I  beg  pardon— I  went  too  far  there,"  said  I,  balancing  my- 
self with  the  back  of  a  chair,  into  which  I  contrived  somehow  to  seat 
myself.  '*  You,  like  me,  I  know,  are  no  great  drinker.  But  you  really 
Bmmld  take  more  exercise.  In  a  dry,  warm  day,  like  this,  for  instance. 
You  11  never  be  better  till  you  do.  Consider, — suppose  it  should  fiy 
up  into  your  stomach.  But  I  hope  not, — no,— -I  do  hope  not." 
'  Whiuey  made  a  hideous  face  at  me  before  he  spoke. 

'*  When  Satan  tempted  Job,"  said  he,  ''  how  did  he  hope  to  succeed 
With  him?" 

'*  Why,  you  know,  my  dear  Whibley,"  said  I,  —  "  Job !  ah  I  to  be 
sure,  by  the  affiictions  he  put  upon  him." 
**  And  what  were  they  ?"  asked  Whibley. 
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f*  Wby^  joa  know,  tlie  afflietioiis  ^ 
''  His  comforters  f "  roared  Whiblej.  ''  And  now.  Master  Wilkim, 
a  word  with  joa.  You  won't  do  for  me.  I  can't  recommend  su<^  a 
fellow  as  joo.  It 's  past  two,  and  I  said  deren.  I  cry  off.  I  've 
written  to  my  firiend,  the  director,  and  here's  the  letter/  uid  he  shook 
it  at  me  tit  terrorem*  You  're  irreclaimable.  You  nerer  mnll  sow  joor 
wild  oats.  Master  Wilkins.' 

''  'Zounds,  Whibley  T  said  I,  "  I  'm  always  sowing  'em  ;  but  tbey 
grow  so  fast,  and  yield  such  abundant  crops,  that  if  I  don't  start  a  Pe> 
gasus,  or  get  a  good  thorough-going  nightmare,  my  moral  granary 
won't  contain  'em." 

''  Did  erer  any  one  hear  such  a  beast !  "  cried  Whibley.     '^  Be  off ! 

I  '11  interest  mytelf  lor  you  no  more.    What 's  the  matter  with  yea  ? 

What  a  fiice !    Hare  you  got  the  erysipelas  ?    You  've  been  drinking." 

I  made  a  motion  as  of  one  deeply  shocked  and  offended,  and  managed 

to  slide  one  or  two  more  peppermiot-drops  into  my  mouth. 

**  Why  weren't  you  here  at  eleven  ?"  said  Whibley,  a  little  mollified. 

''  The  truth  is,"  I  replied,  *^  I  was  unavoidably  detained.    I  knew 

when  you  got  the  appointment  for  me  I  must  make  an  aDpearance«  and 

was  most  anxious  not  again  to  tax  your  generosity.    My  agent  had 

promised  to  dispose  of  my  few  Himalayan  Imperially—" 

*'  And  you  really  have  been  trying  to  do  something  for  yourself  t" 
cried  Whibley,  brightening  up,  — •  who  would  gladly  have  seen  me  en- 
gaged at  a  street-crossing  rather  than  doing  nothing.  ''Now,  Tom,  I 
have  hopes  of  vou." 

We  now  talked  over  the  matter  of  the  appointment,  and  I  almost 
brought  him  round, — a  circumstance  that  so  elated  my  spirits  that  I 
could  scarce  contain  myself.    Dry,  heavy  discourse  soon  wearies  me. 
h\  an  evil  moment  he  pointed  to  the  mantelpiece,  and  said,«- 
"  Give  me  that  bottle,  Tom." 
I  arose  for  that  purpose,  and  took  up  the  bottle. 
"  'Jenkins's  Ad  Eternitatem  Tincture,'"  said  I,  reading  the  labeL 
•'  What  on  earth,  my  dear  sir,  is  this?" 

"  For  my  gout,"  replied  Whibley, — ^"Jenkins's  own  recipe.  He  was 
the  fellow  who  lived  seventeen  years  longer  than  Parr." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  now,"  said  I,  "it 's  vile  stuff.     I  've  heard  of  it. 
A  decoction,  no  more,  of  southern- wood,  commonly  called  '  old  man.' " 
"  You  don't  mean  that,  Tom  Wilkins?     Now,  gently,  —  no  non- 
sense." 

*'  It 's  notorious,"  said  I,  thinking  to  make  him  laugh  (but  /  never 
bad  the  gout,)  — ''  you  might  as  well  think  of  curing  the  ague  by  an 
infusion  of  aspen-leaves.  Now,  if  you  would  take«~  night  and  mom« 
ing,  mind, — a  tablespoonful  of  'Wandering  Jew's  JiSep,'  and  rub 
the  part  affected  three  times  a  day  with  'Last  Man's  Lotion' — " 
"Tom!— Tom  WiJkinsI" 

But  I  must  needs  go  on.  "  I  have  heard  a  high  eulogium  of  the 
virtues  of '  Methuselah's  Mixture' ;  but — " 

Here  Whibley  dealt  me  with  his  crutch  such  a  crack  upon  my  bump 
of  ideality  as  caused  the  organ  of  caution  to  start  into  unnatural  pro- 
minence. 

"  Be  off!"  roared  WhibJey,  partially  rising,  and  attempting  to  refresh 
my  memory  with  a  second  application, — "  if  ever  I  think  of  you,  speak 
to  you,  see  you  again,  may  my  ri^ht  hand  forget  its  cunning." 

•'  If  you  should,  I  hope  it  will,  especially  with  that  confounded 
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crutch^"  thought  I,  as  he  brandished  and  bellowed  me  ont  of  the 
room. 

A  fig  for  Wbibley !  an  intemperate  and  furious  old  vagabond^  against 
whom  articles  of  the  peace  ought  in  strict  iustice  to  hare  been  exhibit* 
ed.  I  would  disdain  to  hare  recourse  to  him  again^  or  to  take  any- 
thing at  his  intercession.  I  returned  to  my  friend.  Stalker.  He  cheer« 
ed  me  with  hopes  of  share-built  prosperity,  and  we  made  a  night  of  it. 
I  remember  getting  up  in  the  night,  lighting  my  candle  with  a  lucifer, 
and  burning  my  code  of  morals. 

But  I  discovered,  after  a  few  month's  anxious  and  torturing  sus- 
pense, that  poor  Stalker  had  not  only  deceived  me  but  himself.  Not 
a  share  was  to  be  had  for  love,  however  many  might  have  been  got  for 
money.  Meanwhile,  Whibley  took  unto  himself  a  young  wife ;  and  I 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  secret,  when  I  ventured  a  penitent  a|>- 
plication,  that  she  was  now  his  right  hand,  and  that  she  was  never 
likdy  to  forget  her  cunning. 

When  I  last  saw  Stalker,  he  was  looking  ruefully  at  a  machine  con- 
taining baked  potatoes.  He  remarked  that  the  vending  of  the  vege- 
table wa8>  doubtless,  a  profitable  employment  during  the  winter 
months.  As  to  shares,  he  whispered  in  my  ear  something  about 
*'  lobby  the  best  share-market,*'  and  hasarded  a  mysterious  allusion  to 
the  "  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade."  We  sighed  and 
parted. 

''  Nothing,"  says  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  his  usual  double-dervise 
moral  power, — '^  nothing  will  compensate  for  the  want  of  prudence ;  and 
negligence  and  irregulanty,  long  continued,  will  make  knowledge  use- 
less, wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible."  The  reader  will  see 
that  I  am  a  living  instance  of  the  truth  of  our  gigantic  sage's  position ; 
and  that  negligence  and  irregularity  bear  no  more  relation  to  j>rudence 
than  a  Pennsylvanian  bond  to  an  intention  of  payment,  vain  and 
empty  bal>bling,  — jesting  at  wrong  times  and  seasons,  —  never  being 
true  to  his  time,  —  these  affect  a  man's  interests  most  injuriously ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  discreet  tongue,  a  demure  face,  and,  above 
tdl,  his  presence  projected  at  the  minute, — these  virtues  lead  a  man  on 
to  fortune  ;  for,  as  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine  was  wont  once  to  ob- 
serve, ''  the  clock  at  the  Horse  Guards  is  not  far  from  the  Treasury." 


VOLTAIRE  TO  THE  QUEEN  OF  PRUSSIA. 

A  LITTLE  truth  will  always  modify 
The  flattering  import  of  the  greater  lie  : 
Last  night,  for  instance,  as  in  dreams  1  lay. 
Led  in  imagination's  fitful  way. 
To  kingly  rank,  roethought  my  lot  was  ohanged^ 
And  sudden  joy  o'er  all  my  senses  ranged  ; 
Methought,  too,  that  I  loved,  and  dared  t'impart 
To  you,  Elmire,  the  secret  of  my  heart ! 
Waking,  the  fiction  of  my  dream  to  prove, 
I  find  1  Ve  lost  my  kingdom,— not  my  love, 
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BT  W.  O.  J.  BABKER^  B8Q. 

[A  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians 
about  some  lands,  three  hundred  men  of  each  nation  were  chosen  to 
decide  the  matter  by  combat  Only  two  Athenians  survived,  both 
of  whom  ran  away ;  and  the  sole  remaining  Spartan,  OrHBrADEs  by 
name,  unwilling  to  survive  his  countrymen,  wrote  upon  his  target 
*'  Vici,"  and  then  slew  himself.] 

Thb  summer  day  is  well-nigh  done. 
Swiftly  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
Descends  towards  the  glowing  west. 
In  mingled  gold  and  ruby  drest ; 
No  leaf  moves  on  the  forest-tree. 
Scarcely  a  wavelet  curls  the  sea. 
The  birds  sit  silent  in  the  bowers. 

And  Nature,  hush'd  in  deep  repose. 

So  beautiful  and  tranquil  snows. 
That  hallow'd  seems  the  peaceful  hour. 
Amid  the  long  grass  blossoms  spring, 
With  various  colours  glistening, — 
Purple,  and  white,  and  crimson  sheen. 
Surrounded  by  the  emerald  green ; 
While  others  rival  in  their  dye 
The  azure  of  the  cloudless  sky. 
But,  though  serene  all  nature  be. 
On  mount  and  vale,  on  shore  and  sea. 
And  though  the  scene  itself  is  fair. 
There  lack  not  fearful  tokens  there : — 
The  grass  hath  caught  a  sanguine  hue. 
The  flowers  arc  wet,  but  not  with  dew. 
And  crush'd  have  been  their  petals  sweet 
By  hasty  tread  of  heavy  feet ; 
And  broken  arms  lie  scatter'd  round 
In  wild  disorder  o'er  the  ground  ; 
Bucklers  which  fatal  darts  have  bored. 
And  shatter'd  helm,  and  shiver'd  sword ; 
And  bright  the  western  sunbeams  glance 
On  tatter'd  plume  and  gory  lance ; 
But,  saddest  sight  of  all,  the  slain 
Cumber  in  heaps  the  bloody  plain, 
With  mangled  brow,  and  frozen  limb. 
And  ghastly  eyeballs  staring  dim. 
Teeth  which  the  last  pang  firmer  clench'd. 
Locks  in  their  own  red  heart-stream  drench'd. 
Hands  which  so  fast  the  falchion  clasp. 
Ye  scarce  can  wrench  it  from  their  grasp ; 
Grim  features  stamp'd  with  pride  and  hate. 
That  fearless  dared  approaching  fate ; 
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And  warrioTB  youne,  and  reterans  old. 
Alike  indomitably  bold. 
Now  stark,  and  stiff,  and  void  of  breath. 
The  hideous  forms  of  various  death. 

But  why  such  scene  of  carnage  ?     Say, 
What  feud  has  caused  this  bloody  day  ? 
Did  ravish'd  Beauty's  pillaged  charms 
Call  the  fierce  combatants  to  arms, 
As  Helen  once  all  Oreece  inspired 
With  vengeance,  until  Troy  was  fired  ? 
Did  lucre  tempt  them  to  the  fight  ? 
Warr'd  they  to  win  a  nation's  right  ? 
Or  did  opposing  princes  wake 
The  conflict  for  ambition's  sake, — 
The  mighty  conflict  which  should  wear 
A  crown,  that  glitf  ring  pledge  of  care  ? 

Two  rival  cities  claim  had  laid 

To  acres  broad  of  fertile  glade. 

And  long  to  words  confined  their  strife. 

Reluctant  each  to  draw  the  knife. 

Not  that  they  fear'd :  Fear  had  no  claim 

To  Athens,  or  to  Sparta's  name ; — 

But  months  roll'd  on,  and  either  state. 

Grown  weary  of  the  long  debate. 

Resolved  at  last  to  trust  the  cause, 

That  baffled  thus  their  skill  and  laws. 

To  the  stem  test  of  battle's  tide. 

And  let  strong  hearts  and  arms  decide. 

With  this  intent,  each  city  chose 

A  band  to  combat  with  its  foes,— 

Three  hundred  men  on  either  side. 

Stoutly  array'd  in  martial  pride. 

They  met, — they  battled, — and  they  died  ! 

Mom  saw  the  jglitt'rinff  falchions  bare — 

When  noontide  parch'd  the  sultry  air. 

Still  raged  the  contest  on  the  plain. 

Amid  me  dying  and  the  slain ; — 

When  evening  over  hill  and  dale 

Began  to  draw  her  shadowy  veil. 

Of  that  six  hundred  brave  and  fair 

Three  only  breathed  the  vital  air. 

Two  tum'd  and  fled — Onb  warrior  stood. 

Sole  victor  of  the  day  of  blood. 

Alone  he  stood — ^his  beaming  eye 
Flash'd  with  the  light  of  triumph  high; 
And,  as  around  the  field  he  gazed. 
His  cheek  with  deeper  crimson  blazed. 
Alone  he  stood— along  his  soul 
What  visions  in  that  moment  roll ! 
His  task  at  least  was  nobly  done. 
And  Sparta  had  the  victory  won. 
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But  where  were  they  who  by  his  side 
March'd  gaily  forth  at  morning  tide. 
In  manhood's  prime,  the  brother  band 
With  whom  he  swore  to  fall  or  stand  ? 
Look  o'er  the  valley,  and  behold 
Their  breathless  corses  stiff  and  cold ; 
Gored  is  each  breast,  yet  every  hand 
Firmly  retains  its  trusty  brand. 
With  all  those  gallant  heroes  gone. 
To  Sparta  must  he  wend  alone. 
And  none  beside  declare  the  tale 
Of  slHughter  in  that  charnel  vale  ? 
Awhile  he  look'd  on  earth  and  sky. 
Then  proudly  turned,  resolved  to  die. 

**  Yes,  coldly  are  ye  sleeping  round. 
Where  your  best  life-blood  stains  the  ground  ; 
Like  mountain  stream,  'twas  plenteous  shed. 
Gladly  for  Sparta's  right  ye  bled ; 
And  now  where  cloudless  summer  smiles 
Around  the  Heroes'  radiant  isles. 
From  weary  toil  and  labour  free. 
Your  bright  abodes  of  bliss  shall  be. 
Green  wreaths  to  hang  upon  your  shrine 
Shall  Lacedaemon's  virgins  twine. 
And  many  a  solemn  lyric  tell 
How  in  our  country's  cause  ye  fell. 
And  shall  I,  your  companion  sworn, 
A  lonely  victor  home  return. 
The  only  Spartan  who  to-day 
Scatheless  escaped  the  sanguine  fray  ? 
No, — upon  some  fraternal  breast. 
With  you  I  also  sink  to  rest — 
Our  mingled  gore  the  turf  shall  stain. 
Scarce  parted  ere  we  meet  again. 
Nor  need  I  doubt^  the  conflict  won. 
That  Sparta  will  applaud  her  son. 
And  all  Laconia's  joint  acclaim 
Transmit  to  future  years  my  name  !  "^ 

One  word  upon  his  shield  he  wrote— 

That  little  word  the  story  told — 
Traced  in  triumphant  characters^ 

The  magic  syllables  behold : 
"  Vici ! "    With  an  unfalt'ring  hand 
He  grasp'd  once  more  his  glitt'ring  brand. 
Plunged  the  bright  weapon  in  his  side. 
And  'mid  his  slaughtered  brethren  died. 

Banks  of  the  Yore. 
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EARLY  YEARS  OP  A  VETERAN  OP  THE  ARMY  OF 
WESTPHALIA, 
BETWEEN  1806  AND  1814. 

I  WAS  now  enabled  to  assemble  my  whole  division,  and  placed  the 
carts  in  such  a  position  that  a  square  could  instantaneously  be 
formed  by  them,  and  I  then  allowed  a  little  repose  to  men  and 
horses.  As  we  were  again  putting  ourselres  in  motion,  after  a  brief 
halt,  I  was,  through  a  new  apparition,  put  completely  out  of  doubt  as 
to  the  daneer  of  our  situation.  Out  of  the  left-side  woody  headland 
came  trottmg  towards  us  between  sixty  and  seventy  regular  dragoons. 
That  they  were  regular  troops  was  proved  by  their  mancBuvres.  From 
all  quarters,  as  if  growing  out  of  the  earth,  bearded  Russians  appeared, 
armed  with  pikes ;  and  exactly  opposite  to  me  I  perceived  a  handsome 
man  in  the  Russian  national  costume,  who,  judging  him  by  his  dress 
and  deportment,  must  be  the  leader  of  our  adversaries.  This  man  was 
extraordinarily  well  mounted,  and  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  irregular 
Cossacks,  who,  at  his  command,  halted  within  musket-shot  of  us.  Upon 
this,  he  pranced  forwards  somewhat,  and  spoke  to  us  first  in  French, 
and  then  fluently  in  our  own  language^  on  learning  that  we  were  Ger- 
mans. He  required  us  to  lay  down  our  arms,  promised  us  good  treat- 
ment, as  we  were  Oermans,  and  added,  that  he  knew  right  well  how 
we  had  only  by  constraint  turned  our  arms  against  the  Russians,  and 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose.  This  seductive  invitation,  in  the 
face  of  such  apparent  danger  of  defeat,  was  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  my  enterprise.  I  remanced  that  many  of  my  soldiers  wavered,  al- 
though I  gave  them  my  word  that  the  moment  of  their  passing  over  to 
the  enemy  would  be  that  of  their  death,  since  I  only  too  well  knew 
that  pardon  from  the  Russian  levSe  en  masse  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  no  matter  to  them  whether  an  enemy  were  Oerman  or  French; 
Every  foreign  soldier  they  called  a  *'  Franzus,"  and  to  such  death  was 
irrevocably  sworn. 

To  the  above  requisition  followed,  on  my  side,  the  declaration  that  I 
was  firmly  resolved  not  to  surrender.  Nevertheless,  the  enemy  granted 
us  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  consideration,  which  I  used  in  calling  upon 
my  men  to  exert  every  effort  for  their  liberty,  expressing  my  firm  con- 
viction to  them  that  our  destruction  was  inevitable  if  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  ^Uiuff  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  that  we  had 
better  one  and  all  fidit  even  to  the  very  last  man,  and  die  with  our 
arms  in  our  hands.  Besides,  we  had  no  infantry  opposed  to  us ;  and 
against  cavalry,  if  my  soldiers  held  out,  I  could  defend  myself. 

A  horrid  circumstance  now  took  place  to  increase  our  perplexity,  and 

r»ke  more  eloquently  for  the  truth  of  my  assertion  than  I  could  do. 
Serjeant  of  infantry,  named  Koch,  well  known,  as  I  learned  after- 
wards, for  a  coward,  had  crept  clandestinely  under  a  car,  and  run  over 
to  the  Russians.  To  his  misfortune,  he  fell  in  with  the  lev^e  en  masse; 
and  at  the  very  instant  of  our  remarking  his  flight,  he  was  pierced  with 
pikes  and  struck  with  the  knout. 

This  occurred  before  our  eyes.  I  needed  no  more  to  insure  me  the 
best  endeavours  of  my  subordinates ;  I  received  from  all  sid&i  the  loud 
unanimous  assurances  that  they  would  stand  by  me  unflinchingly,  and 
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obey  my  orders  implicitly.  The  short  remaining  time  I  used  so  to 
post  my  infantry  within  the  waggon-sqnare,  that  they,  while  luider 
shelter  themselTes,  coald  fire  on  all  sides  freely.  The  reserve  were 
placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  dismounted  cavalry  in  the  usual  manner. 
My  measures  thus  taken,  I  sent  round  some  bottles  of  wine  by  way  of 
stimulus,  whidi  had  a  marvellous  effect,  and  were  not  spared.  When 
our  opponents  saw  that,  instead  of  surrender,  we  were  preparing  for 
defence,  the  command  was  sounded  for  attadc.  First,  the  irregular 
Cossacks  swarmed  around  us ;  but  some  musket-shots  were  sufliciem 
to  keep  those  cowards  at  a  proper  distance.  The  foot  lev^e  en  nuute 
hardly  ventured  to  approach,  having  an  equal  deference  for  regular 
infantry  fire;  only  the  dragoons  kept  a  firm  front  to  us>  besides 
making  several  attacks  in  a  l^y  upon  us. 

Many  of  my  soldiers,  and  among  them  my  poor  Lippe,  were  wounded 
by  carabine  shots.  Our  loss,  however,  bore  no  proporti<Hi  to  that  of 
the  enemy;  thev  suffered  considerably,  which  raised  to  the  hi^est 
pitch  the  fury  of  their  leader,  who  endeavoured  more  and  more  to  ex- 
cite his  retreating  soldiers  to  make  another  attack.  My  situation  was 
becoming  more  critical,  and,  after  a  painful  conflict  with  myself,  I  re- 
sorted to  my  last  resource,  and  held  out  the  inducement  of  some  pieces 
of  gold  to  the  soldier  who  should  shoot  the  enemy's  leader  from  his 
horse,  persuaded  that  on  his  fedl  the  vehemence  of  the  assault  would 
abate ;  and  this  calculation  Tvas  only  too  just.  Two  minutes  sufficed : 
the  well  directed«shots  perfumed  their  office ;  the  handsome  Russian 
and  his  horse  came  down  together.  Scarcely  did  his  party  perceive 
him  wouncfed,  when  they  all  flocked  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
hasten  with  him  into  the  forest.  That  moment  was  made  good  use  of, 
«— a  sharp  fire  from  the  riflemen  and  the  reserve  into  this  disorderly 
assemblage  took  effect :  it  dispersed  in  precipitation,  and  the  dragoons 
also  retreated  into  the  forest.  I  broke  up  immediately.  All  depended 
upon  our  finding  a  secure  position  for  the  approaching  night.  With  a 
few  soldiers  I  rode  on  at  a  little  distance  irom  the  rest  to  a  gentle 
eminence ;  and  there,  since  evening  had  already  set  in,  had  again  an 
inclosure  constructed.  Our  thirst  was  quenched  in  haste  from  a  brook, 
our  camp-kettle  filled,  and  at  all  the  angles  of  our  fortification  a  don« 
ble  guard  appointed,  who  lay  upon  the  earth ;  in  short,  every  measure 
having  been  taken  for  our  security,  we  must  abide  the  event.  It 
would  have  been  madness  to  send  out  patrols ;  they  would  have  been 
but  a  useless  sacrifice,  since,  according  to  all  probability,  I  was  not  only 
watched,  but  must  expect  to  be  again  attacked.  Neither  would  I  per- 
mit any  fire  to  be  made,  since  that  would  not  only  have  betrayed  our 
position,  but  have  made  us  a  secure  mark  for  the  enemy's  shots.  I 
left  one-third  part  of  my  men  to  repose  at  a  time,  the  others  stood 
continually  in  a  posture  of  defence.  However,  I  soon  became  aware 
that  only  very  few  fell  asleep ;  the  anxiety  was  too  great ;  repose  fled 
from  us.  As  to  myself,  answerable  for  the  lives  of  so  many  persons,  I 
was  besides  kept  awake  by  the  continual  reports,  and  obliged  to  en- 
quire into  them.  My  poor  Lippe  could  be  in  that  respect  of  no  use  to 
me,  for  he  lay  wounded,  as  I  said,  in  a  cart,  suffering  much  from  a 
ball  that  had  passed  through  his  leg.  I  had  need  enough  of  his  assist- 
ance ;  for  now  at  this  post,  now  at  that,  a  suspicious  movement  was  re- 
marked. Midnight  was  long  passed,  and,  contrary  to  my  expectation, 
I  had  not  been  attacked ;  but  the,  to  us,  well-known  system  of  the 
Russians  at  that  time,  never  to  carry  on  warlike  operations  at  night. 
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was  ako  here  obserred ;  only  jti«t  before  dawn  was  an  attack  to  be 
expected  with  any  great  probability.  At  all  events,  the  fall  of  the 
leader  must  have  frustrated  any  regularly  concerted  plan,  or  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  inexplicable  to  me  how  I  could  have  been  p^- 
mitted  to  pass  the  night  so  peaceably  in  such  an  nnfevourable  locality. 
The  rude  multitude  also  was  scared  away  by  their  disinclination  to 
fight  against  fire-arms.  This  explains  itself  easily:  the  country  people 
b^g  serfs,  dare  not  carry  any  weapons  of  the  kind ;  and  thus  the 
usage  of  them  was  strange  to,  and  even  unknown  by  them,  which 
accounts  for  their  panic 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  I  will  here  relate  an  authentic  anec- 
dote. A  hautboy  of  the  French  grande  armie  had  been  belated 
during  the  retreat  in  a  retired  village,  and  was,  thou^  in  bright  dav- 
lipht,  attempting  to  reach  the  army,  which  was  in  progress  on  the 
high  road,  when  he  was  suddenly  assaulted  by  four  or  five  Cossacks  of 
the  levie  en  moise.  With  great  iang  froid  he  broke  off  short  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  instrument  (a  bassoon),  took  shelter  in  a  ditch,  and 
aimed  at  the  enemy,  who  instantly  turned  about,  and  our  hautboy 
luckily  reached  the  high  road  in  safety. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  sent  a  patrol  in  the 
direction  we  were  to  take,  and  not  receiving  any  un£ivourable  report, 
I  broke  up  as  quietly  as  possible,  always  expecting  to  stumble  upon 
the  enemy,  and,  in  this  presumption,  increasing  my  attention  with  the 
advancing  day.  We  had  proceeded  nearly  a  league,  and  nothing  sus- 
picious had  ^own  itself:  I  b^an  to  breathe  more  freely,  when  I  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  advanced  guard,  that  in  a  village  just  before 
US  there  was  a  commotion,  whidi  undoubtedly  indicated  military 
movements.  I  could  but  believe  that  during  the  night  our  retreat 
bad  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  a  reconnaissance,  I  went  on,  therefore,  with  my 
cavalry  and  half  my  infantry,  leaving  with  a  non-commissioned  officer 
exact  mstructions  with  regard  to  the  convoy,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
signals.  In  all  stillness  I  came,  at  the  head  of  my  detachment,  close 
to  the  village,  and  here  ended  my  anxieties  as  well  as  my  little  ad- 
venture; for  with  indescribable  joy  I  knew,  by  the  challenges  and 
expressions  which  in  the  Italian  language  penetrated  nnr  ears,  that  we 
had  allies  in  front  of  us,  instead  of  enemies.  I  rode  forwards  with  a 
small  escOTt,  which  occasioned  no  slight  alarm  in  the  Italian  detach- 
ment, since  they  also  were  in  apprehension  of  a  surprise.  We  were 
mutually  undeceived  in  the  most  agreeable  manner :  and,  as  the  divi- 
sion was  also  going  out  for  contributions,  I  had  only  time  to  wish  its 
leader  good  luck,  and  to  give  him  part  of  my  provisions,  after  which  I 
hasten^  on  with  my  detachment,  and  towards  evening  was  able  to 
report  my  good  success  to  the  general.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction 
to  me;  tar  we  had  really  brought  a  good  supply,  which  had  been  but 
little  encroached  upon,  except  as  regards  the  wine. 

As  I  drew  near  to  the  bivouac  of  my  regiment  I  heard  the  roaring 
of  cannon,  which  ceased,  however,  before  we  reached  it ;  and  I  learned, 
on  my  arrival,  that  two  Russian  redoubts  had  been  carried.  Another 
piece  of  news  also  awaited  me :  Napoleon  had,  by  proclamation,  an- 
nounced the  battle  for  the  7th ;  and,  as  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  that  I  returned  to  my  r^ment,  I  found  enough  to  do  in  making 
the  requisite  preparations. 

The  evening  oefore  the  battle,  many  of  my  comrades  met  at  my 
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qnartert  to  partake  of  a  very  frugal  sapper,  which  was  eaten  with 
many  a  joke  upon  the  simplicity  of  our  table,  in  the  firm  ezpectatioB 
that  we  were  soon  to  exchange  it»  in  conquered  Moscow,  for  that  of 
Lucullus.  My  friend  Poblotzki,  of  the  7th  infftntrr,  of  whom  mentioo 
has  been  already  made,  when  arrested  with  me  at  Munster,  was  one  of 
us,  as  often  happened  ;  for  he  was  a  good-tempered,  lively  companion, 
and  was  always  a  welcome  guest  to  our  officers.  Upon  this  ereninc, 
however,  he  was  thoroughly  gloomy  and  taciturn,  which  soon  struck 
us,  and  gave  rise  to  many  inouiries  on  our  side.  Then  he  told  me 
that,  in  spite  of  every  mental  effort,  he  could  not  overcome  a  daik 
foreboding  that  the  approaching  day  would  be  his  last.  Although 
we  used  every  effort  to  divert  him  from  this  idea,  and  each  <^  us 
in  particular  tried  to  enliven  him,  we  did  not  succeed;  be  held 
by  his  notion,  and  soon  took  leave,  begging  of  me  at  his  departure 
*'  to  fill  up  for  the  last  time  his  ficdd-canteen."  Alas !  his  presenti- 
ment  did  not  deceive  him ;  for,  as  I  was  riding  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  to  receive  orders  for  the  day,  upon  my  inquiry  who  had 
fallen  of  the  7th  regiment,  Poblotzki  was-  the  first  officer  named.  A 
cannon-ball  had  token  off  his  thigh  close  to  the  trunk,  but  not  killed 
him  immediately ;  for  he  had  torn  his  shirt,  in  order,  if  possible  to 
stop  the  bleeding ;  but  then,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  all  was  use- 
less, he  resorted  to  his  canteen,  that  he  might  stupefy  himself  into 
insensibility  of  the  dreadful  pain.  In  this  condition  he  was  found  by 
his  friend.  Lieutenant  Von  Walmoden  (whose  extraordinary  history  I 
will  also  presently  relate),  who  immediately  put  him  on  a  horse  to 
convey  him  to  the  field-surgery ;  but,  after  a  step  or  two,  the  strug]^ 
was  over,  and  his  spirit  had  ned.  I  rode  with  Walmoden  to  the  spot 
where  my  poor  friend  lay,  and,  having  found  him,  had  a  grave  dug,  in 
which  we  interred  him,  and  erected  a  small  wooden  cross  upon  the 
mound,  for  which  his  poor  mother,  who  was  a  sealous  Catholic,  after- 
wards warmly  thankea  me. 

For  the  purpose  of  relating  Walmoden's  remarkable  adventure,  I 
must  leave  the  course  of  my  narrative  fw  a  while,  and  refer  to  a  later 
period  in  which  it  occurred,  when  Walmoden  was  lying  sick  in  a  Jew's 
house  at  Witepsk.  It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  most 
frightfully  cold  weather;  the  houses  were  thronged  with  sidr,  and 
Death  demanded  many  offerings,  —  so  many,  that  the  carts  which 
made  the  tour  of  the  streets  every  morning,  to  be  laden  with  the 
dead  bodies,  could  hardly  suffice  to  contain  them.  After  a  few  days' 
sickness,  Walmoden  also  was  ejected  as  one  of  the  unfortunate  dead, 
and  was  tossed  like  a  bundle  of  straw  upon  a  cart,  which  moved 
with  its  dismal  burthen  towards  the  Dnieper,  the  great  grave  of 
those  pitiable  objects.  Major  Stockhausen  and  Lieutenant  Kranse, 
of  the  Westphalian  army,  were  accidentally  behind  this  wa^^n,  in 
which  the  various  dead  lay  one  over  the  other ;  one  attracted  their 
attention,  who,  with  his  head  and  arms  hanging  down,  toudied  the 
ground.  They  looked  more  narrowly,  thought  they  recognised  Wal- 
moden,  and,  upon  a  still  closer  inspection,  ascertained  that  it  was  be. 
They  were  both  acquainted  with  his  family,  and  therefore  required  the 
body  to  be  transmitted  to  them  from  the  cart,  intending  to  procure  for 
him  at  least  a  private  grave ;  and,  while  pursuing  their  way  with 
it,  they  met  the  regimental  surgeon,  Starkloff,  who  accompanied  them 
**^-J^®^'  quarters,  and  there  used  means  to  ascertain  whether  Wal- 
moden was  indeed  a  dead  man.    The  consequence  was,  that  the  l^ter 
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cune  to  life  agaiii>  and,  with  good  nursing,  got  quite  well  in  a  short 
time.  He  often  jocularly  said  to  me  afterwards,  '^  Well,  you  see  the 
man  that  is  bom  to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned." 

After  this  episode,  I  return  to  mv  narration  of  affairs  in  general. 
The  progress  ot  the  battle  of  Mojaisk  nas  been  so  much  spoken  of,  that 
I  will  say  but  little  of  it.  Our  victory  was  complete.  However,  the 
Rossian  army  turned  back  towards  Moscow  in  great  order.  We  fol- 
lowed at  their  heels,  firmly  believing  that  there  must  yet  be  a  hot 
engagement,  and  advancing  therefore  with  great  precaution.  Our  ad- 
vanced guard  was  incessantly  engaged  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  Rus- 
sians ;  but  it  never  came  to  a  serious  fight,  for  the  latter  continuously 
retreated ;  and  at  length  even  this  conflict  ceased,  as  the  Russians, 
instead  of  falling  back  upon  Moscow  itself,  abandoned  the  city  to  the 
enemy,  and  took  a  southern  direction.  The  fatigues  and  difficulties 
which  we  had  struggled  through  on  the  march  were  now,  as  we  were 
so  near  to  Moscow,  to  be  no  more  thought  of.  The  glad  expectation 
of  finding  all  things  there,  steeled  our  courage  and  our  strengUi ;  and 
if  either  relaxed,  we  did  but  call  out  to  each  other  the  name  of  the  so 
ardently  desired  dty,  which  produced  an  almost  magical  effect  upon  us. 

At  length,  when  we  had  crossed  the  woody  eminence  named  the 
Holy  Hill,  which  lies  close  to  Moscow,  the  great  majestic  city  stood 
before  us  bright  in  the  morning  sunshine.  We  looked  down  into  it  as 
into  a  new  world ;— a  loud  cry  of  exultation  ran  through  our  ranks-^ 
we  pressed  each  other's  hands — we  congratulated  each  others— the  tu- 
mult of  joy  was  all-pervading.  Even  the  Emperor  from  his  exalted 
point  of  view  surveyed  with  indubitable  joy  the  city  lying  before  us, 
with  her  countless  cupolas  and  towers,  which  extending,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese,  in  wide,  extravagant  divisions,  were  connected 
together  by  chains,  presenting  to  us  an  entirely  novel  and  strange  ap- 
pearance. 

Asia  and  Europe  seemed  here  to  meet/-- a  new  Quarter  of  the  world 
opened  to  us, — and  our  Inreasts  beat  hi^  in  joy  and  pride  on  having  at 
length  attained  this  goal  of  our  vast  exertions  and  hardships. 

The  army  halted,  the  advanced  guard  entered  the  city,  while  the 
guards  pitched  their  tents  before  the  gates ;  and  the  Emperor  antici- 
pated that  next  day  the  magistrates  would  make  their  appearance,  to 
deliver  up  the  kevs  of  the  place.  Since  that,  however,  did  not  happen, 
the  guards  occupied  the  city,  and  the  troops  of  the  line  followed  the 
retiring  enemy  along  the  road  to  Taratmo.  How  great  was  our 
amazement  when  we,  as  if  threading  a  city  of  the  dead,  found  it  com- 
pletely emptied  of  human  beings !— thus  making  an  impressive  con- 
trast with  the  condition  in  which  we  discovered  everything  within  it. 
The  shops,  the  dwellings,  the  places  of  eeneral  resort  were  as  well 
arranged  and  well  filled  as  is  the  case  in  other  great  towns,  presenting 
everything  that  can  charm  the  sight  or  induce  cupidity.  There  was 
also  a  great  quantity  of  provisions,  particularly  or  colonial  produce ; 
but  since  there  were  no  peculiar  regulations  in  the  army  in  this  re- 
spect, they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  who  established 
victualling  stores  themselves,  and  carried  gluttony  to  the  highest  ex- 
cess, whilst  the  soldiers  at  the  eates,  destitute  of  all  things,  were 
feeding  on  horse-flesh.  They  had,  however,  an  incredible  superabun- 
dance of  gaudy,  useless  objects ;  and  precious  articles,  such  as  Persian 
shawls,  magnificent  furs,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  all  dragged  away  by 
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the  sddien,  kj  in  confbaed  heaps  together,  and  were  offered  with 
urgency  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  Handsome  sofas  and  chairs  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  open  streets  (upon  which  the  reeling  soldiers  threw  them- 
selres  in  their  soiled  uniforms),  shored  against  casks  of  wine,  mm,  and 
brandj.  I  had  Quartered  myself  with  manjr  of  my  companione  in  an 
empty  palace,  wnidi  we  soon  furnished  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
partly  through  some  ludcy  chances,  partly  by  means  of  money,  which 
we  had  more  of  than  we  wanted,  and  thus  had  established,  as  we 
then  beliered,  our  first  preparatory  arrangements  for  the  winter  sea- 
son, when  suddenly  fire  broke  out  in  many  quarters  of  the  dty  at 
once.  We  believed  at  first  that  it  had  been  caused  by  the  care- 
lessness of  our  soldiers,  which  alarmed  us  exceedingly,  the  Emperor 
having  given  strict  orders  to  preserve  the  city  as  mudi  as  possible. 
However,  after  the  most  careful  examination  by  officers  appointed  to 
inquire,  tibey  ascertained  that  the  army  was  entirely  innocent  ci  the 
misfortune, — nay,  that  at  the  very  outset  fire  had  been  observed  to 
issue  from  a  house  untU  then  closed  up ;  tsme  also  insisted  upon 
having  seen  wild-looking  Russians  with  long  horn,  rakes  stirring  up 
the  fire,  and  endeavouring  to  spread  it. 

We  were  in  great  consternation,  although  it  seemed  as  if  by  eer 
united  efforts  we  should  master  the  fire ;  umI  certainly  on  the  ]5di  sf 
September  there  was  an  evident  diminution  of  it,  so  that  Marshal 
Mortier  repeated  to  the  Emperor  that  it  was  extinguished;  but  it 
broke  out  again  in  the  night  with  renewed  vieour,  and  attained  to 
such  a  height  on  the  following  day,  that  it  enveloped  the  Kremlin  on 
all  sides  in  an  ocean  of  ffames.  Then  only,  as  is  well  known.  Napoleon 
quitted  that  antique  (to  the  Russian's  sacred)  structure,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Petrowsky,  a  league  distant  from 
the  city.  The  fire  raged  three  days  with  indescribable  fierceness  in 
unhappy  Moscow,  decreased  on  the  19th,  and  was  extinguished  on  die 
20th.  Scarcely  one  third  part  of  the  town  was  left  uninjured  by  the 
raging  flames.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  guard,  however,  the  Kremlin 
was  safe,  to  which  the  Emperor  returned  on  the  90th.  What  a  scene 
offered  itself  to  his  eyes  I  Every  species  of  discipline  and  of  obedience 
had  ceased  ;  pillage,  which  earlier  had  been  carried  <m  only  here  and 
there,  and  as  it  were  underhand,  was  now  openly  practised,  and  spread 
like  an  overwhelming  torrent  over  the  whole  city,  while  no  description 
can  give  a  true  idea  of  the  hurry  and  confusion  among  the  heavily- 
laden  soldiers.  One  saw  the  most  highly-prised  productums  of  Europe 
and  Asia  scattered  about,  or  lyine  around  in  heaped-up  masses, 
mingled  with  rolls  of  lead  from  the  demolished  roofo  of  houses.  The 
streets  were  filled,  the  thoroughfEures  stopped  up.  The  Emperor 
evinced  deep  depression  at  the  desolation  which  presented  itself  on  his 
entrance ;  his  attendants  remarked  a  restlessness  and  an  irritation  in 
him  such  as  they  had  never  before  seen,— ^uoh  as  suited  so  little  with 
the  severe  decision  of  his  character,  and  the  impress  of  his  exterior. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  uneertaintv  of  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  sll 
this.  It  is  known  how  artfully  at  tnat  time  the  negotiations  between 
the  Emperor  and  Alexander  were  impeded,  or  broken  off  by  the  Rus- 
sian generals,  and  in  particular  how  well  they  were  able  to  cajole 
Murat,  that  man  so  open  to  flattery,  by  demonstrations  of  astonishment 
and  respect,  so  that  the  grand  object  of  obtaining  favourable  conditions 
from  Russia  was  lost  sight  of  entirely. 

It  is  not  my  aim  to  write  a  politiod  history  of  those  times,  but  only 
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BO  far  to  mention  it  as  may^  serve  for  a  cine  to  the  impcNrtant^  extraor- 
dinary events  of  one  individual  life  ;  and  I  therefore  may  return  to  my 
own  experiences  during  the  conflagrati<Hi,  the  fearfnl  picture  of  which 
and  its  dread  accessories^  so  far  as  I  witnessed  them^  can  never  be 
effaced  from  my  memory. 

Thus  were  we,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  September,  driven 
out  of  our  above-mentioned  palace  by  the  fire,  which,  on  our  awaken- 
ing,  encompassed  us  on  all  sides,  and  flying  to  the  Oerman  suburb, 
a  quarter  till  then  uninjured,  the  guards,  who  were  quartered  there, 
received  us  in  a  comrade-b'ke  manner.  Here  we  endeavoured  to 
keep  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  as  much  as  possible  together ;  but, 
as  1  have  before  pointed  out,  ever^  trace  of  discipline  had  disappeared, 
and  each  man  followed  his  own  will,  and  his  own  peculiar  gratincation. 
When  the  fire  relaxed,  we  looked  about  in  the  city  for  a  new  dwelling- 
place,  and  discovered  one  in  the  cellars  of  a  bumed'^down  palace,  near 
one  of  the  public  promenades.  We  found,  to  our  great  surprise,  the 
place  inhabited,  and  truly  by  an  old  long-bearded  Russian,  whom  we 
did  not  chase  away,  but  considered  him  as  our  landlord,  and  left  him 
undisturbed.  Here,  with  the  readv  indifference  of  soldiers  in  the 
field,  we  settled  ourselves  comfortably,  agreeably  even ;  for  we  were 
speedily  supplied  with  all  that  was  netful  towards  housekeeping. 
What  we  were  soon  the  most  in  want  of  was  tobacco,  and  I  com- 
missioned my  sergeant  Lippe,  now  quite  cured  of  his  wound,  to 
procure  me  some.  After  a  long,  useless  search,  he  discovered,  also  in 
a  cellar,  an  old  Russian,  to  whom  he  held  out  a  five-franc  piece,  re- 
peating the  word,  tobacco.  At  first  the  old  Scythian  shook  his  head 
with  great  indifference,  and  then  stood  like  an  inanimate  euardian  be- 
fore an  arched  cellar,  provided  with  an  iron  grate.  At  the  sight  of  a 
second  five-franc  piece  life  returned  to  him ;  he  traversed  the  vault, 
carefully  closing  the  grate  behind  him,  and  came  back  with  a  good 
handful  of  long  Turkey  tobacco.  It  was  now  Lippe's  turn  to  shake  his 
head,  and  intimate  to  the  old  man  that  he  must  have  more.  At  length, 
after  the  bargain  was  struck,  my  sergeant  saw  himself  in  possession  of 
a  whole  cask  of  that  glorious  weed,  which  he  brought  to  me  in  triumph, 
and  a  part  of  which  was  one  day  to  do  me  signal  service. 

As  1  said,  our  housekeeping  was  on  an  excellent  footing ;  our  people 
knew  how  to  get  at  everything  which  could  best  serve  our  table  in 
that  desolated  city ;  and,  while  they  roasted  and  boiled,  we  surveyed 
the  defaced,  dilapidated  Moscow,  as  likewise  the  rescued  Kremlin, 
without  any  forebodings  of  our  terrific  future,  and  safe,  as  it  appeared 
to  us,  under  the  particular  protection,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
<^  the  Emperor. 

On  the  18th  of  October  I  received  orders  to  bring  back  a  detach- 
ment of  the  8th  r^ment,  to  which  I  belonged,  and  which  had  re- 
mained behind  at  Mojaisk.  I  th^efore  left  Moscow,  and  undertook  to 
conduct  with  me  a  German  femny  who  had  been  residing  there,  but 
who  now  wished  to  return  to  Germany^.  This  family  consisted  of  a 
mother,  two  children,  and  a  waiting  maid.  They  sat  in  a  large,  hand- 
some travelling-carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  laden  with  all  the 
property  the  lady  had  been  enabled  to  save,  on  which  account  the 
poor  woman  was  in  no  small  anxiety  as  to  the  progress  of  her  journey. 

This  carriage  was  followed  by  my  own,  a  magnificent  English  state- 
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carriage^  oonteining^  besides  my  other  property^  the  most  beaatiful  and 
costly  furs,  which  I  bad  bought  for  a  song.  This  carnage  was  out  of 
one  of  the  first  repositories  in  Moscow.  Eren  in  that  abandoned  mi- 
serable city  everything  could  yet  be  had  for  ^old,  which  was  often  ex- 
changed for  articles  having  a  thousand  times  its  value. 

This  carriage  I  had  ^vith  me  a  long  time;  it  was  even  conveyed 
over  the  Beresina,  which  might  be  accounted  a  fable.  It  was  a  sick- 
waggon  for  our  wounded ;  and  at  length  I  only  left  it  behind  at  Wilna, 
because  the  horses,  staggering  with  hunger,  were  no  longer  able  to 
drag  it  along. 

We  arrived  without  accident  at  Mojaisk,  where,  after  a  cordial  se- 
paration from  my  protegee,  I  reported  myself  to  the  commander  of  the 
division,  Lieutenant-General  Scbulz,  with  whom  I  was  personally  ao- 
quaintcKl,  and  by  him  most  kindly  received.  I  had  much  to  relate, 
also  much  to  hear,  of  the  immeasurable  distress  which  b^an  to  predo- 
minate everywhere,  Mojaisk  as  yet  forming  an  exception ;  for,  through 
the  arrangements  made  by  General  Allix,  the  harvest  had  been  saved 
and  hous^ ;  our  soldiers  threshed,  ground,  and  baked  excellent  bread. 
General  Schulz  himself  was  on  the  footing  of  a  prince.  To  the 
sumptuosness  of  a  palace  he  had  added  all  the  movable  luxuries  which 
can  DO  thought  of.  We  hoped  to  spend  the  whole  winter  here  in  safety 
and  quiet,  and,  after  our  great  privations,  agreeably  too,  in  the  full  com- 
fort of  our  earlier  lives.  But  what  perils,  what  woes  had  we  not  soon 
afterwards  to  encounter  ! — ^woes  such  as,  since  that  period,  have  never 
been  encountered  in  such  full  measure,  many  of  them  never  even 
singly  experienced.  Calamity,  need,  and  disquietudes  never  indeed 
vanish  entirely  out  of  human  life,  but  show  themselves  now  here,  now 
there,  under  various  forms ;  however,  in  times  like  the  present,  they 
are  necessarily  more  transient,  since  hardly  can  all  those  circumstances 
again  concur  which  made  our  sufferings  at  that  time  not  only  fearful 
in  themselves,  but  also  of  such  long  duration. 
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Who  loves  thee  not,  Agnes  !— sweet  maiden,  whose  brow 
Is  pure  as  the  sunbeam,  that  shines  over  it  now. 
That  reflects  back  thy  beauty,  and  doth  but  enhance 
The  smile  of  thy  features,  the  light  of  thy  ^ance  I 
Wtiat  craven  could  wound  thee  with  thou^ts  of  thine  ill  ? 
Or  false  one  distress  thee,  with  words  that  would  chill  t 
Too  lovelv  for  either,  take,  take  thy  repose. 
Though  the  thorn  bloom  beside  it,  still  fair  blooms  the  rose ! 
Who  loves  thee  not,  Agnes ! 

Who  loves  thee  not,  Agnes !  so  gentle  and  good ! 
Thy  spirit  could  soften  e*en  man*s  darkest  mood. 
Thou  art  like  the  rainbow,  whose  arch  set  on  high. 
Subdues  the  wild  tempest,  and  lightens  the  sky  t 
How  cheerless  and  sad,  would  this  wilderness  be. 
If  earth  were  bereft  of  sucli  dear  ones  as  thee  ! 
The  tones  of  whose  voice  can  gladness  impart. 
But  whose  virtue,  like  angels',  is  freihness  qf  heart ! 

Who  loves  thee  not,  Agnet ! 
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BY  MMB.  MATHSW8. 

*<  In  comedies,  the  duties  of  the  varioot  titoations  of  life  are  held  out  to  riew^ 
and,  as  it  were,  re6ected  from  a  mirror.  The  office  of  parenu  and  the  proper  con- 
duct of  children  are  faithfully  delineated,  and,  what  to  young  men  may  be  adran- 
tageooa,  the  vices  of  profligate  characters  exhibited  in  their  true  colours.  .... 
No  Christian  need  be  detorred  from  attending  them." — Luthxb. 

**  What  entertainment,  what  pleasure  so  rational  as  that  afforded  by  a  wdl- 
written  and  well-acted  play, — whence  the  mind  may  reoeiye  at  once  its  ml  of  im- 
prerement  and  delight  ?** — Bk.  Johitsok. 

BiooBAFHT^  when  honesty  is  like  what  Coleridge  said  of  wine : 
" it  invents  nothing,  it  only  tattles'* 

In  the  progress  of  women  of  unauestioned  lives,  those  whose  early 
steps  have  been  evenly  and  well  airected,  and  their  onward  paths 
those  of  pleasantness  and  peace,  there  are  no  '^  moving  accidents," 
which  can  furnish  forth  a  narrative  calculated  to  amuse  the  wonder- 
seeking  public.  Indeed,  it  is  the  privilege,  as  it  should  be  the  pride, 
of  the  gentler  sex,  for  the  most  part  to  glide  noiselessly  through  the 
world,  in  silent  prosecution  of  their  appointed  duties,  Uieir  virtues 
appreciated — but  not  proclaimed — by  tnose  to  whose  well-being  and 
happiness  they  contribute.  In  the  story  of  such  lives,  the  narrator, 
inapt  to  "  invent!* finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  '*  tattle'*  Thus  many 
amiable,  excellent  beings,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  leave  no 
memorial,  but  are  perished  as  '^  though  they  ne'er  had  been^"  while, 
happily,  there  be  some  few  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them 
that  their  praises  may  be  reported.  In  the  latter  portion  must  be 
ranked  the 


COUNTESS  OP  CRAVEN- 

Miss  Louisa  Brunton,  daughter  of  a  respected  gentleman,  for 
many  years  proprietcnr  of  the  Norwich  Theatre,  was  not,  we  believe, 
originally  intended  for  the  stage,  although  her  uncommon  graces  of 
person,  exceeding  loveliness  of  countenance,  with  many  polite  ac- 

Suirements,  eminently  qualified  her  for  a  profession  where  extraor- 
inary  beauty  of  form  and  face  are  deemed  essential, — indeed,  can 
only  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  talent,  though 
homeliness  is  still  a  drawback.  The  cause  of  Miss  firunton's  coming 
upon  the  stage  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 

When  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  early  career,  took  leave  of  the  Bath 
theatre  for  a  metropolitan  engagement,  she  alleged  three  existing 
reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the  patrons  and  friends  she  then  had 
for  a  more  lucrative  position,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  virtuous  ma- 
tron Cornelia,  who  wnen  asked  to  produce  her  jewels,  exhibited  her 
children,  Mrs.  Siddons  drew  forward  her  little  gems,  (a  son  and  two 
daughters,)  before  her  admiring  audience,  who  generously  and  feel- 
ingly acknowledged  the  excellence  and  sufficiency  of  this  threefold 
plea.     Mr.  Brunton  might,  in  like  manner,  have  adduced  ^any 
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more  such  family  recacms  for  introducing  into  public  life  his  sixth 
daughter.* 

The  subject  of  our  present  notice  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  the  25th  of  October,  1803,  in 
the  character  (^ Lady  Townfy  in  ''The  Provoked  Husband,''  wbicb, 
novice  as  she  was,  she  sustained  with  superior  elegance  and  judg- 
ment. Miss  Brunton  next  appeared  in  Beatrice,  in  whicb  repre- 
sentation she  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  previously  formed  of 
her  powers.  Thenceforward  keeping  the  even  tenor  of  ber  way — 
she  for  four  succeeding  seasons  sustained  a  variety  of  characters  in 
tragedy  as  well  as  in  comedy,  in  either  of  which  she  proved  an  ac- 
knowledged ornament. 

At  the  above-mentioned  period  we  had  the  pleaaore  of  meeting 
Miss  Brunton  in  familiar  society,  at  the  table  of  our  early  and  es- 
teemed friends,  Mr.  abd  Mrs.  Litchfield,  when  the  was 

<<  Adorned 
With  what  aU  earth  and  heaven  could  heetow 
To  make  her  amiable.*' 

There  is  always  something  indelicate  even  in  just  praise,  when  the 
subject  of  it  is  in  a  manner  present ;  but  in  a  trutb-t^ng  page 
even  such  records  become  a  popular  right,. 

Truly,  then.  Miss  Brunton  was  one  of  the  persmiallj  gifted  few, 
upon  whose  beauty  Uiere  were  no  dissentients.  It  was  of  that  serene, 
unexacting  quality  which  engages  even  female  hearts ;  her  youthFul 
vivacity  was  so  femininely  gentle,  so  tempered  by  delicate  discretion, 
and  she  was  withal  so  outwardly  unconscious  of  her  surpassing  love^ 
liness,  that  envy  itself  must  have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  it. 
^  Thus  liberally  endowed  by  Nature,  her  youth  guarded  by  tenrn- 
ciowftly-J^onourable  and  h<moured  parents,  in  a  well-loved  home. 
Miss  Brunton  knew  neither  cares  nor  vicissitudes.  She  might,  in- 
deed,  be  said  to  have  been  "bom  under  a  midday  sun,  there  were  no 
shadows  in  her  path;"  and  she  had  neither  adventures  nor  misad- 
ventures to  disturb  her  serenity.  In  this  enviable  state  of  life  the 
Earl  of  Craven  saw,  and  seeing,  loved  her.  His  devotion,  early  in 
Its  beginning,  and  publicly  understood,  silenced  and  put  to  flight 
many  incipient  aspirants  to  the  heart  and  hand  of  this  favourite  of 
Nature.  The  first  of  these  she  had  obviously  bestowed  upon  him 
who  duly  claimed  the  latter.  Briefly,  for  little  remains  to  be  told: 
Miss  Brunton  at  the  beginning  of  December,  1807,  with  character- 
isuc  modesty,  made  her  final  curtsey  on  the  stage,  without  the  for- 
maJity  of  leave-laking ;  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  as  the 
public  journals  announced,  "Miss  Brunton,  of  Covent  Garden 
Ihttitre,  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Craven  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
CoraTbL^  Ab^"^''  ^^  ^^  following  day  the  happy  pair  set  off  for 

The  Earl  was  in  his  37th  year,  and  his  lovely  bride  in  her  25th. 

1  iie  Countess  of  Craven's  first  appearance  at  court  was  one  of  the 

ried  Mr^M^Wthf!^*?^  a  younger  sister  of  the  celebrated  actress,  who  mar- 

iLt^'c^v^e^r  L^'h^TW^^^  ^'•-  -I^""  ^™'^^"'  ma^  y«u,  an 

a  lady  whose  talents.^i«M^^?'      •  ?'  ®^  ^®  present  popiUar  actres*.  Mre.  Yates, 
ho^r  to^lTkSSnrii^**^  disposiUon,  aM  uublemiUied  character  render  her  an 
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most  striking  imaginable.  Her  exceeding  beautj  was  nnivenally 
felt.  Those  who  had  only  beheld  her  at  stage  distance,  were  hurdly 
pr^Mored  for  the  real,  day-light  loveliness  which  was  so  charmingly 
blended  with  the  first  of  feminine  graces— modesty,  for  which  her 
public  deportment  had  at  all  times  been  distinguished ;  and  whatever 
amount  of  loss  mi^rht  be  said  to  be  sustained  by  the  sti^  in  the  with- 
drawal of  one  of  Its  purest  ornaments,  was  more  than  indemnified 
by  the  honour  it  acquired  by  the  cause  of  iKr  secession ;  whilst  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage  suffered  no  deterioration  or  diminution  by  the 
exaltation  of  that  '*  paragon  of  animals" — an  elegant  and  chaste 
woman. 

It  may  be  assumed  the  Lady  Craven's  first  grief  was  that  of  a 
widow — ^for  she  outlived  her  noble  husband ;  since  whose  deaths — ^''for 
sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done," — she  has  passed  her  time  in 
comparative  retirement,  beloved  by  her  diildren,  and  esteemed  by 
all  who  know  her. 

By  the  marriage  of  the  present  Earl,  who  is  her  son,  she  is  now 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Craven. 


LADY  THURLOW. 

<«  An  sctroBS  !— well^  I  own  'tis  true ; 
But  why  should  that  your  We  subdue. 

Or  bid  you  blush  for  Poily  9 
Wben  all  within  is  sense  and  worth. 
To  care  for  modes  of  life  or  birth 

Is  arrant  pride  and  folly. 

A  PoUsf  in  a  former  age 

Resigned  the  Captain*  and  the  stage. 

To  shine  as  Bolton's  Duchess ; 
Derbjf  and  Craven  since  have  shown 
That  virtue  builds  herself  a  throne, 

Ennobling  whom  she  touches. 

She  who  is  artless,  chaste,  refined, 
Disinterested,  pure  in  mind, 

Unsotl'd  wiui  vice's  leaven. 
Has  that  nobility  within 
MThich  kings  can  neither  give  nor  win,— 

Her  patent  is  from  heaven. 

Discard  your  doubts — your  suit  prefer ; 
You  dignify  yourself,  not  her, 

By  honourable  passion; 
And  if  your  noble  friends  should  stare. 
Go  bid  them  show  a  happier  pair 

Among  the  fools  of/aahion,** 

Horace  in  London. 

Mi88  Mary  Cathbrinb  Bolton  was  the  eldest  of  ^ve  children, 
whose  parents  were  of  high  respectobility.  Her  father,  to  whom 
oar  heroine  was  affectionately  devoted,  had  quitted  his  original  pro- 

*  Captain  Macheath. 
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fetdon  of  the  Uw,  and  engaged  in  pursuits  which  had  proved  un* 
fortunate,  and  left  him  ukimately  in  great  difficulty.  Miss  Bolton 
had  early  manifested  a  decision  of  character,  which  few  females 
reveal  even  at  a  maturer  age ;  and  although  her  conduct  and  de- 
portment were  essentiaUy  feminine,  she  had  no  affectation  of  sen- 
timentality,— but  her  manners  were  what  may  be  termed  reserved. 
Perhaps  the  circumstances  in  which  she  found  herself  at  the  early 
age  of  seventeen^  called  upon,  as  she  was,  to  exert  herself  by  a  public 
display  of  those  talents  and  acquirements,  cultivated  originally  for 
private  life,  for  the  support  of  her  family,  were  such  as  to  draw  forth 
a  gravity  of  reflection  and  demeanour  not  auite  natural  at  such  a 
period  of  life*  Happily,  however,  the  constitution  of  Miss  Bolton's 
mind  was  too  elastic  to  be  utterly  depressed  by  cares,  enough  to 
*'  stamp  wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  youth."  Still  the  weight  of  her 
domestic  burthen  had  the  visible  effect  of  rendering  her  at  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  more  circumspect,  staid,  and  womanly,  than 
young  ladies  under  other  circumstances  are  apt  to  be,  especially 
amid  the  excitement  and  triumph  of  popular  admiration ;  but  vanity 
formed  no  part  of  Miss  Bolton  s  sensible  and  considerate  character. 
Amongst  otner  accomplishments,  she  was  a  eood  musician ;  and  she 
had  received  much  vocal  instruction  from  Mr.  Lanza,  through  whose 
medium  she  was  afterwards  introduced  into  public  life. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  Miss  Bolton's  individual  ex- 
ertions must  thenceforth  supply  the  loss  of  other  means,  and  be 
the  chief  dependence  of  her  parents  and  family  (three  sisters  and 
an  infant  brother),*  Mr.  Lanza  brought  her  out  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  as  a  concert-singer,  where  (and  afterwards  at  Willis's 
Rooms),  the  young  and  interesting  dibutanie^s  reception  was  most 
flatterinff.  In  the  same  year,  1806,  Mr.  Lanza  received  an  invitation 
to  introduce  his  pupil  to  Mr.  Harris,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre ;  and  immediately  after,  arrangements  were  entered  into  for 
Miss  Bolton's  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  which  took  place  at  the 
above  theatre  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  in  the  character  of  Polfy,  in 
*'  The  Beggars'  Opera."t 

As  it  too  often  happens  with  the  talented  and  unwary,  who,  hoping 
and  believing  all  things,  confidingly  enter  upon  a  compact  with  the 
calculating  and  cool-headed, — the  favourable  reception  of  Miss  Bol- 
ton proved  more  profitable  to  the  proprietors  than  to  herself.  She 
had  been  engaged  for  a  definite  term  at  a  rising  salary  of  six,  seven, 
and  ei^ht  pounds  per  week,  determinable  at  the  end  of  the  Jirst 
season  in  the  event  mher  not  succeeding.  Her  success,  however,  was 
so  positive — ^indeect,  so  great — ^that  she  repeated  the  part  of  PoU^ 
seventeen  times ;  and  performed  Rotetta,  in  '*  Love  in  a  V iUage,"  six 
or  seven  times, — ^no  inconsiderable  indications  of  her  particular  at- 
traction, when  two  hackneyed  operas  without  other  adventitious  aid 
were  found  beneficial  and  sufficient  to  the  treasury  so  often  in  one 
season.  No  new  opera  was  deemed  requisite  to  uphold  her,  and 
Miss  Bolton  had  therefore  nothing  to  rely  on  but  her  own  powers  of 

*  One  of  her  sUten,  Mist  E.  Bolton,  married  Mr.  Bingham,  the  barrister,  and 
pi^oe  magistrate. 

+  It  is  remarkable  that  this  character  has  led  to  the  peerage  three  of  its  fortunate 
representativeSf—namely,  Miss  Fenton  (afterwards  Duchess  of  Bolton),  Bfiss  Bol- 
ton (afterwards  Baroness  Thnrkiw),  and,  though  kuty  not  least  in  our  dear  lore, 
Miss  Stephens  (afterwards,  and  still,  though  now  a  dowager^  Countess  of  Esmz). 
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pleasing  m  these  almost  worn-out  pieces,  which  without  some  ex« 
traordinnry  individual  attraction,  the  managers  could  not  have  per- 
fbrmed  probably  a  second  night  in  the  same  season  without  the  cer« 
tainty  of  a  half-empty  house. 

Having  thus  achieved  the  success  upon  which  hung  the  conditions 
of  her  prolonged  engagement,  what  was  Miss  Bolton's  amazement 
when,  during  the  succeeding  vacation,  she  received  a  communica- 
tion ^om  an  agent  of  the  proprietary,  informing  her  that  her  success 
had  not  been  such  as  to  entitle  her  to  the  terms  originally  proposed, 
namefy,  six,  seven,  and  eight  pounds,  but,  that  if  she  chose  to  accept 
four  pounds  a^week,  her  name  would  be  retained  on  the  Ust  of  per* 
farmers  I*  Dismayed  by  this  something  like  a  thunderstroke,  the 
recipient  was  heart-struck  by  it  at  the  time ;  but  her  native  energy 
revived  by  the  necessity  for  new  exertion,  and  in  the  cruel  and  try- 
mg  position  in  which  this  unhandsome  offer  placed  her,  she  con- 
lalted  a  friend  of  some  experience  in  theatrical  and  other  business, 
to  whom  this  admirable  young  woman  declared  herself  quite  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  every  feeling  of  personal  pride,  if  by  such  sacrifice 
ihe  could  secure  a  solid,  permanent  good  to  her  family.  That  judi- 
cioos  friend  at  once  advised  her  to  put  pride  out  of  the  question,  to 
persevere  even  under  this  unfair  discouragement,  or  any  that  the 
future  might  throw  in  her  way,  and  prove  to  the  public  and  to  her 
employers,  who  had  treated  her  so  unfairly,  that  her  talents  and 
merits  were  of  too  sterling  a  quality  not  to  outlive  the  mere  ffloss  of 
novelty.  Miss  Bolton,  unlike  the  generality  of  people  who  ask 
advice,  took  Uiis  counsel,  die  wisdom  of  which  was  satisfactorily 
manifested  by  the  steadfast  hold  which  she  obtained  upon  public 
favour  to  the  end  of  her  dramatic  career ;  while  the  management 
had  reason  to  feel  its  injustice,  as  Miss  Bolton  rapidly  became  of  real 
importance  to  its  interests,  not  only  as  an  operatic  performer,  but  by 
occasionally  supporting  (elevating)  such  characters  in  comedy  aA 
Lady  Grace  in  **  The  Frovoked  Husband,"  and  others  of  a  similar 
desoription,  the  impersonation  o£  which  peculiarly  suited  her  delicate 
figure,  lady-like  deportment,  and  gentie  cast  of  countenance,  which 
had  in  it  an  expression  of  candour  and  innocency  truly  engaging. 

The  ffreatest,  as  it  proved  the  most  memorable,  of  her  later  pro- 
fessional  triumphs  was  adiipved  in  the  character  o£  Ariel,  in  ''The 
Tempest,"  to  which  her  natural  endowments,  personal  and  vocal, 
combined  to  give  a  superior  charm.  She  was  in  effect  the  *'  delicate 
Ariel"  of  Shidcspeare,  «  Ariel  in  all  his  quality  " — an  embodied  piece 
of  poetry  ;  and  so  thought  one  of  the  distinguished  spectators,  whom 
the  gods  had  made  poetical,  and  whom  ''  3estiny,  that  hath  to  in- 
strument this  lower  world  and  what  is  in't,"  had  led  to  be  present 
on  this  revived  representation  of  the  bard  who  was  ''  for  all  time." 

*  The  truth  was,  that  the  then  administration  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  (from 
any  share  of  which,  except  stage  direction,  Mr.  Kemble,  although  a  proprietor^  was 
by  express  stipulation  excluded^  was  aware  that,  after  ihe  novelty  of  a  first  season, 
few  actress's  individual  attraction  would  continue  to  fill  a  theatre,  and  therefore, 
although  Corent  Garden  had  reaped  a  harvest  from  Miss  Bolton's  suocess  sufficient 
to  funSsh  the  treasury  for  the  time  being,  and  put  the  proprietors  in  pocket  for 
the  rest  of  her  engagement,  even  had  they  fulfilled  it  to  its  purposed  close,  they 
resorted  to  one  of  those  acts  of  ungenerous  policy,  too  frequent  with  a  short-sighted 
management,  by  speculating  upon  the  necessitous  state  of  the  younff  actress's  £unily, 
whidi  would  urge  her  to  yield  her  talents  at  little  more  than  half  the  value  they 
bftd  been  practically  proved  to  possess. 
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This  nobleman's  Ikvoarke  porsaits  were  literary  ;*  he  admired  tlie 
drama,  and,  guided  by  his  refined  taste,  sought  o«it  whaterer  was 
excellent  in  it.  On  his  lordship's  first  visit  on  this  occanon  to  '*  The 
Tempest,"  he  was  powerfully  impressed  bj  the  modest  gracefulness 
of  the  Ariel  of  the  night ;  again  and  again  he  repeated  his  visits,  when 
Uiis  play  was  performed,  and  still  on  every  repetition  found  '*  mar- 
vellous sweet  music"  in  her  voice  who  performed  her  spiriting  so 
gently ;  and  it  so  fell  oat,  that,  as  BoUon's  '*  Polfy,"  by  her  mteresting 
figure  and  mellifluous  notes  first  engaged  the  heart  of  her  future 
lord,  so  ''  Polfy  "  BoUonf  riveted  the  affections  of  Lord  Thurlow4 

Pending  the  earlier  devotion  of  this  nobleman  to  our  interestii^ 
heroine,  one  of  the  accomplished  authors  of  '*  The  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses" §  published,  in  a  popular  series,  the  lines  quoted  at  the  head 
of  this  brief  memoir ;  but  the  noble  lover,  to  whom  they  pointed, 
needed  no  such  stimulating  suggestions;  his  honourable  feelings 
and  superior  understanding  had  '' talked  with  better  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  with  dearer  love,"  than  to  allow  him  to  harbour  a 
vulgar  prejumce.  Neither  could  sordid  condderaticms  find  entrance 
to  a  mind  of  such  refinement,  which  had  not  to  learn  that 

^^  in  all  porsuiti,  bat  ohiaflj  in  a  wife, 
Not  wealth,  but  morala,  make  the  happy  life.*' 

Previously  to  this  great  epoch  in  Miss  Bolton's  life,  she  had 
amongst  her  many  admirers  several  earnest  suitors ;  but  it  seemed 
reserved  for  Lord  Thurlow  to  win  the  prize  they  sought;  the  heart 
of  the  young  actress,  while  '*  the  secret  look  of  her  eye  was  his," 
promptlv  responded  to  his  passion  when  declared,  although  she  had 
too  much  maidenly  pride  to  let  it  appear  that  she  could  unsought  be 

IPOfI* 

It  followed,  that  having  first  taken  leave  of  the  green-room,  Miss 
Bolton,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1813,  became  the  joyful  bride  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  carrying  into  a  higher  sphere  the  anecti(Niate  good 
wishes  of  all  those  whom  she  had  1^  to  fret  and  strut  their  hour  upon 
the  stage. 

With  marriage — except  upon  the  stage — the  interest  of  life's  drama 
does  not  necessarily  end  ;  but  the  habits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Thurlow 
were  so  wisely  retired  and  so  amiably  domestic,  that  little  remains 
to  relate,  but  what  the  Peerage  has  registered.  It  will  there  be 
seen  that  the  wedded  happiness  of  this  noble  pair  was  increased  by 
the  birth  of  three  sons  (all  of  whom  still  live),  namely 

Edward  Thomas  Howel  Thurlow,  the  present  Lord,  bom  Novem- 
ber, 1814.  A  nobleman  who  adds  ffrace  to  his  title  by  superior  at- 
tainments^— Thomas  Hugh,  bom  May,  1816 ; — and  John  £dmnnd, 
bom  July>  1817 ;  both  in  the  army. 

Miss  Bolton  had,  as  we  have  said,  a  delicate  figure ;  she  was  tall 

*  His  Lordship  had  published  a  volume  of  poems* 

f  So  called  by  her  admirers,  from  the  celebrity  she  acquired  by  her  perfonnanoe 
of  Gay^  heroine,  and  in  double  allusion  to  the  coincidences  of  christian  and  sir- 


X  Edward  Howel  Thurlow,  the  second  Baron,  bom  lOth  of  June,  1781$  suc- 
ceeded his  nnde,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  (the  first  Baron),  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1806. 

§  Horatio  Smith. 
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and  slender^  her  complexion  blonde,  with  ''  locks  of  gentle  lastre." 
From  her  earliest  years,  her  fair  cheek  exhibited  a  fitful  hectic  upon 
occasions  of  excitement,  which  gave  indication  to  those  who  rightly 
interpreted  it,  of  a  consumptive  tendency  in  her  constitution ;  this 
incipient  disease  in  after  years  manifested  itself  by  more  decisive 
symptoms,  gradually  and  visiblv  preying  upon  her  fragile  frame, 
and  sapping  her  vital  powers.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Thurlow,* 
on  whom  it  would  seem  ^' her  life  was  grafted,"  alarming  effects 
were  elicited,  and  her  malady  found  a  fatal  termination  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.t 

Thus  was  her  fionily  and  the  world  deprived  of  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  human  beings,— leaving  by  her  fair  example  an  additional 
proof  that  an  unblemish^  fame  is  not,  as  some  pretend,  incompatible 
with  a  theatrical  life. 

Lord  and  Lady  Thurlow  may  be  said  to  have  died  at  an  age  when 
life  and  intellect  are  generallv  in  full  vigour ;  yet  not  untimely  was 
their  deaths  if  we  consider  the  numerous  ills  that  extended  life  is 
heir  to. 

**  Hapyy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown  t#  heard ; 
ikdr  memory  will  be  honoured,  the  young  tear  shall  fall.  But  the 
aged  wither  away  by  degrees;  the  fame  of  their  youth,  while  yet 
they  live,  is  all  forgot ;  the  stone  of  their  fame  is  placed  without  a  tear,** 

Happy  abb  thbt  who  oib  in  touth! 

•  Which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  June,  1829. 

t  Lady  Thurlow  expired  on  the  28th  of  September,  1830. 


I  AM  NOT  ALWAYS  HAPPY. 

I  AM  not  alway*  happy, — ^no  I  I  am  not  always  happy, — ^no ! 

My  heart  is  often  sad.  For  every  fragile  thing 

And  chides  the  smile  upon  my  brow,  I  trusted  to  in  former  days. 

When  others  think  me  gUd !  And  where  my  hopee  would  cling, 

It  may  be  that  I  join  the  laugh.  Hath  drooped,  and  withered  fast  away; 

And  share  ihe  merry  jest ;  While  ev'ry  fallen  leaf, 

For  why  o*erriiadow  with  a  frown  EmbalmM  in  unforgetting  lore, 

The  yet  unstricken  breast  ?  Is  consecrate  to  grief  I 

I  tm  not  always  happy,~no !  I  am  not  always  happy,— no  ! 

Time  was  wnen  mirth  could  win  The  summer  skies  may  shine, 

My  ev'ry  feeling  into  song.  And  bless  in  glory  other  hearts  ; 

For  aU  was  bright  within.  But  winter  reigns  in  mine  I 
And  life,  without  one  dark'ning  shade,      For  cheerless  is  the  hearth,  when  those 

Appear*d  a  heaven  of  bliss  ;  Who  duster'd  round  are  gone  ; 

But  1  have  learnt  to  dream  of  lands  And^  beautiful  though  all  may  seem. 

More  sorrowless  than  this.  I  feel  myself  ak>ne ! 
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A  NABRATIVS   FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 
BT    BOBBRT   P06TAN8. 

On  a  cold,  raw  day,  characteristic  of  January  rather  than  June, 
with  a  wind  coming  from  the  eastward  surcharged  with  a  drissling, 
clammy  rain,  I  found  myself  about  mid-day  mounting  one  of  the 
bluff  headlands  on  the  Dorset  coast.  My  path  lay  across  a  heathy 
moor,  desolate  and  dreary ;  the  only  sign  of  life  amid  the  wild  was 
the  solitary  sheep-track  I  had  followed  for  miles,  trodden  occasioa- 
ally  by  a  rude  pedestrian. 

Throughout  the  morning  the  propriety  of  halting  at  the  first  con- 
venient place  of  shelter  had  frequently  suggested  itself,  but  neither 
hedge  nor  hovel  had  been  passed, — ^nothing  was  visible  but  round 
undulating  downs,  covered  with  the  short,  compact,  thymy  sward, 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  coast, — ^there  was  no  screening  onesdf 
nrom  the  searching  east  wind  and  rain. 

Trusting  to  fortune  for  the  future,  I  held  on  my  way  until  I  came 
to  a  spot  where  my  hitherto  solitary  path  divided  itself  in  twain,  one 
diverging  out  of  the  other, — not  at  right  angles,  or  in  a  decided, 
abrupt,  honest  sort  of  way,  as  though  it  had  a  business  of  its  own, 
and  led  the  weary  traveller  to  a  place  of  rest, — but  in  that  peculiar, 
slv,  slanting  manner,  which  induces  him  to  imagine  it  a  matter  of 
slight  moment  which  path  he  follows,  so  parallel  they  seem  to  run 
together ;  anon  they  separate,  and  again  they  appear  to  dose,  until 
in  the  distance  the  mind  is  bewildered  with  their  turnings  and  wind- 
ings. But  let  the  traveller  pause  before  he  puts  his  feet  or  his  fiuth 
upon  the  devious  track,  for  imperceptibly  the  paths  separate,  and  he 
soon  puts  a  wide  space  between  him  and  his  former  road,  wUch  may 
cost  him  much  loss  of  time  and  sinew  to  regain. 

Pausing  therefore  at  the  junction  of  the  forked  path,  and  cogi- 
tating which  to  choose, — ^now  determining  to  adhere  to  the  one  I 
had  followed  from  the  dawn,  and  anon  resolving  to  try  the  new  one, 
—novelty  ever  being  with  me  a  forcible  loadstone,  I  was  suddenly 
roused  out  of  my  partial  reverie  by  a  voice  close  behind  me  saying 
— "  Lost  your  way,  sir  ?  " 

Starting  at  the  sudden  interruption,  and  turning  round,  I  saw  an 
old  man,  who,  aided  by  the  soft,  spongy  turf,  had  walked  dose 
upon  me  before  I  was  aware  of  his  approach. 

'*  Lost  your  way,  sir  ?"  again  repeated  the  old  man,  perceiving 
that  I  made  him  no  reply ;  and  indeed  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
manner  of  his  appearance  had  momentarily  deprived  me  of  the 
power  of  speech.  I  felt  his  presence  a  kind  of  insult  upon  my 
viffilance ;  however,  recovering  from  my  brief  surprise,  I  told  him 
I  had  lost  my  way,  at  the  same  time  requesting  him  to  point  out  the 
road  to  a  place  of  shelter. 

Accepting  his  guidance,  on  we  went  together.  My  new  acquaint- 
ance was  in  a  green  old  age,  though  crippled  in  his  gait.  His  dress 
bespoke  him  a  mariner  of  the  old  school ;  a  few  gruzly  hairs  were 
scattered  round  an  open,  broad,  honest  countenance,  wmch  constant 
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exposure  bad  deeply  bronzed ;  and,  perched  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
he  wore  a  small  glazed  hat,  round  which  was  coiled  a  piece  of 
crape. 

A  few  moments'  conversation  assured  me  I  had  stumbled  against 
one  of  England's  old  defenders,  and  I  most  unbesiutingly  assert  it 
to  be  an  impossibility  to  pass  an  hour  in  the  company  of  one  of 
these  old  seamen  without  talking  of  the  sea, — ^the  old  wars, — and 
the  brave  fights  in  which  they  bore  away  the  palm  from  all  nations. 
These  ancient  mariners  of  the  Nelson  school  are  passing  fast  away 
from  the  earth,  and  when  we  accidentally  cross  the  path  of  one  of 
thera,  we  linger  round  him  and  listen  to  his  tales  of  desperate 
bravery,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  with  Spanish  Dons  and  blustering 
Frenchmen,  and  wonder  if  the  exigenaes  of  any  future  war  will 
roase  up  a  similar  race  of  men  to  emulate  their  bold  example. 

On  our  way  to  a  place  of  shelter,  he  rapidly  sketched  out  his  life's 
history,  first  premising  that  an  hour  previous  to  our  meeting  he 
had  been  the  sole  mourner  of  a  cherished  friend ;  the  last  link  that 
bound  him  to  earth  had  that  morning  been  buried  in  a  neighbour- 
ing' village  churchyard,  and  from  whose  funeral  he  was  returning 
to  his  lonely  home  on  the  sea-beach,  an  hour's  walk  from  our  place 
of  meeting. 

Historically  speaking,  it  may  be  said  of  some  persons  that  they 
are  bom  men,  namely,  such  whose  birth  and  youth  we  have  no 
account  of,  and  accordingly,  we  must  be  content  to  find  the  veteran 
fully  grown,  and  just  returned  from  an  eastern  voyage,  having 
e8ca|>ed  the  dangers  of  climate,  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  enemy's  cruisers,  to  be  kidnapped  by  those  of  his  own 
country. 

England  was  at  that  time  blockading  the  whole  of  France,  and 
to  put  a  girdle  of  men-of-war  round  her  extensive  coast,  required 
more  seamen  than  could  be  raised  by  ordinary  means ;  consequently, 
a  hot  press,  with  all  its  tyranny,  was  raging,  and  the  homeward- 
bound  mariner  found  it  impossible  to  escape  from  this  torrid  zone  of 
persecution. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  dwell  upon  the  particulars  of  the  violence 
and  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  him ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  he  was  forced 
into  a  fHgate  with  many  others,  their  crime  consisting  in  being  youne 
and  hardy.  Permission  to  land  upon  their  native  soil  was  denied 
them  after  their  protracted  voyage,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  com- 
municate with  their  relations :  in  vain  they  urged  the  hardship  of 
their  case,  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  their  complaints, — ^the  neces- 
sities of  the  times  were  urged  as  the  plea  in  support  of  the  tyranny, 
and  backed  by  the  press- warrant,  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  ; 
and  as  the  frigate  was  ready  for  sea,  further  remonstrance  was  ren- 
dered useless,  for  they  were  soon  standing  down  Channel,  bound  for 
the  Mediterranean. 

"  It  was  surprising,"  continued  the  old  man,  *'  what  may  be  done 
by  example.  Many  of  the  pressed  men  growled  very  much  at  first, 
but  Uiey  were  soon  either  flogged  or  starved  into  submission,  and 
finding  that  resistance  only  increased  their  troubles,  in  the  course  of 
time  they  appeared  reconciled  to  their  situation,  and  insensibly  fell 
into  the  routine  of  theirigate's  duty :  the  new  hands  were  improved 
in  all  warlike  exercises — art  doubling  their  strength  by  teaching 
them  the  use  of  it;  so  that  by  the  time  we  arrived  in  the  Medi- 
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temhean,  we  were  fit  to  be  drafted  into  those  ships  whidi  were 
weak-handedy  and  capable  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  caused  hj 
the  climate  or  the  shot  of  the  enemy." 

The  old  seaman  was  ordered  into  the  Swallow/where  we  propose 
to  follow  him. 

This  sloop,  together  with  the  America  of  74  guns,  and  the  Gura^oa 
iVigate,  were  cruising  in  company,  when  the  Swallow,  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  her  drawing  less  water,  was  ordered  by  signal  to 
stand  in  towards  the  French  coast  to  reconnoitre.  The  news  flew 
round  the  decks  like  wildfire,  and  was  obeyed  with  alacrity.  Any 
event  was  hailed  with  pleasure  that  broke  the  dull  monotony  of  a 
blockade.  There  was  excitement,  too,  in  the  uncertainty  of  what 
might  be  the  result  of  their  peeping  into  the  Frenchman's  ports, 
which  stimulated  them  to  action ;  ''  for  of  course,"  quaintly  re- 
marked my  companion,  "  our  education  had  not  been  so  far  neg- 
lected as  to  allow  us  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  Frenchmen  were 
our  natural  enemies,  and  tlutt  it  was  our  duty  to  destroy  them  by 
every  means  in  our  power." 

After  nearing  the  land,  they  discovered  what  afterwards  proved 
to  be  a  French  brig-corvette,  mounting  fourteen  guns — ^twenty-four- 
pounder  carronades,  a  large  schooner,  and  a  shoal  of  gun-boi^  con- 
voying fourteen  vessels  of  various  sizes  laden  with  warlike  stores  for 
Toulon ;  but  having  seen  the  English  squadron,  had  run  under  the 
island  of  St.  Marguerite,  and  anchored. 

The  Swallow  remained  in-ehore  all  night,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  vessels,  and  at  day-break  perceiv^  they  were 
getting  undor  weigh ;  when  the  brig,  schooner,  and  gun-boats,  ob- 
serving her  to  be  unprotected  by  the  British  fleet,  stood  out  to  sea, 
trusting  to  their  overwhelming  force,  and  favoured  by  a  lea£ng 
breeze.  The  English  ship,  however,  stood  her  ground  against  the 
unequal  match,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  her  opponents,  who, 
apparently  unable  to  comprehend  the  cool  audacity  of  the  English 
in  thus  oflering  battle  to  such  a  superior  force,  contented  themselves 
with  a  few  showy  raancBuvres,  after  which  they  hauled  ih&r  wind, 
and  made  sail  for  the  neighbouring  bay  of  Frejus. 

The  Swallow's  crew,  seeing  the  Frenchmen  decline  the  combat, 
had  faint  hopes  of  bringing  on  an  action,  and  were  preparing  to  j<un 
the  America  and  Cura9oa  in  the  offing,  when  about  noon  the  breeze 
freshening,  the  French  brig,  schooner,  and  the  shoal  of  gun-boots 
once  more  stood  out  to  sea  upon  the  starboard  tack* 

It  appeared  that  in  the  harbour  of  Frejus  they  had  received  a 
number  of  volunteers  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  on  board  their 
different  vessels,  and,  thus  strengthened,  had  i^ucked  up  courage, 
once  liiore  determined  to  capture  the  English  sloop. 

Against  these  accumulated  odds,  the  British  tars  refused  to  fly,  or 
even  attempt  an  escape,*  but,  standing  in  on  the  larboard  tack,  they 
advanced  to  meet  their  numerous  opponents,  sounding  all  the  way, 
the  leadsman  calling  out  without  the  least  shake  in  his  voice, 
although  tlie  enemy  numbered  at  least  four  to  one.  Finding  that 
they  neared  the  leading  French  vessel  fiast,  and  also  that  they  could 
weather  her,  die  Swallow  closed,  and,  in  passing,  gave  and  received 
a  broadside :  **  we  then,"  cmitinued  the  old  man,  "  wore  dose  under 
the  brig's  stem,  hoping  by  that  manoeuvre  to  keep  her  head  off-, 
shore ;  but  we  found  it  impossible,  as  our  head-braces  were  shot 
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aw«^  roar  opponent  consequently  got  round  upon  our  larboard  tide, 
and  in  that  position  we  fariously  cannonaded  her  to  leeward." 

In  the  mean  time  the  schooner  was  not  idle  ;  she  had  taken  up  an 
annoying  position  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Swallow's  guns,  and  it  was 
only  occasionally  they  could  hit  her.  ^  As  you  may  imagine/'  con* 
tinued  the  old  mariner,  '*  from  the  size  and  number  of  our  op- 
ponents, we  did  not  have  it  all  our  own  way ;  and  after  sustaining  the 
unequal  fight  for  about  an  hour,  and  repulsing  the  desperate  attempts 
made  by  the  enemy  to  board  us,  we  at  last  were  compelled  to  slacken 
our  fire,  aAer  being  almost  blown  to  pieces. 

*'  This  silence  of  our  guns  cheered  up  the  French, — and  those  who 
know  anything  about  them,  know  that  no  men  fight  a  winning 
battle  better ;  but  if  they  meet  with  a  determined  check,  or  the  day 
appears  to  go  against  them,  off  they  go,  like  butter  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea :  they  are  all  noise  and  nonsense,  or  else  they  despair  and  die. 

''  Our  fire  having  slackened,  they  made  sure  we  were  beaten,  and 
steering  close  alongside,  hailed  us  to  surrender ;  to  which  unusual 
summons  we  answered  with  a  hearty  cheer  and  a  broadside,  given 
as  well  as  our  crippled  state  would  permit ;  and  exasperated  at  our 
obstinate  defence,  they  threatened  to  blow  us  out  of  the  water ;  but" 
continued  the  old  seaman,  ''  the  worst  and  coldest  Air-coat  ie  that 
which  is  to  be  made  of  a  bear's  skin  which  has  yet  to  be  killed." 

Nevertheless  the  Swallow's  position  was  very  critical;  surrounded 
by  her  numerous  foes,  she  was  sustaininff  a  murderous  cannonade 
from  every  direction  ;  and  about  this  period  of  the  action  a  most  affect- 
ing incident  occurred,  forcibly  illustrating  the  horrors  of  a  naval  fight. 

On  board  the  Swallow  there  was  a  seaman  of  the  name  of 
Phelan ;  he  was  captain  of  the  forecastle,  foremost  in  every  danger, 
whether  in  the  battle  or  the  breeze,  and  for  his  known  courage  and 
good  conduct  was  an  universal  favourite  with  his  superiors.  His 
wife  was  the  counterpart  of  himself,  and,  as  often  happens  in  ships 
of  war,  was  allowed  to  live  on  board  with  him.  She  was  stationed 
with  some  other  women,  as  is  usual  in  time  of  battle,  to  assist  the 
surgeon  in  the  care  of  the  wounded. 

^om  the  close  manner  in  which  the  Swallow  had  engaged  the 
memy,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  the  wounded  men  were  brought  be- 
low very  fast,  and  with  the  rest  a  messmate  of  her  husband's,  and 
oonseauently  her  own,  was  placed  under  her  care.  He  had  received 
a  musket-ball  in  his  side,  and  she  used  her  exertions  to  console  the 
wounded  sailor,  who  was  in  great  agonies,  and  nearly  breathing  his 
last,  when  by  some  chance  she  heard  that  her  husband  lay  wounded 
and  bleeding  on  deck. 

As  before  stated,  it  was  at  this  period  of  the  combat  that  the 
Swallow's  guns  became  partially  silenced,  owing  to  her  great  loss  of 
men ;  and  tlie  Frenchmen's  energies  being  doubled  thereby,  they 
poured  in  their  langrage,  grape,  and  canister,  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  iron  rain,  the  poor  woman,  already  overpowered  by  anxiety, 
could  not  be  restrained,  but  rushed  instantly  on  deck,  and  received 
the  wounded  tar  in  her  arms. 

"  Courage,  Jack !"  she  cried,  «  all  will  yet  be  well ;  where  are  you 
hurt  ?  " 

The  poor  fellow  faintly  raised  his  head  to  kiss  her,  when  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  impelled  thereto  by  the  mangled  and 
helpless  state  of  her  husband;   but  rallying  again,  her  consoling 
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voice  bade  him  be  of  good  heart  and  cheer  up,  and  she  would  assist 
him  down  below,  and  place  him  under  the  surgeon's  care.  The 
words  had  barely  left  her  faithful  lips,  when  an  ilUdirected  shot  tore 
her  head  from  her  body.  The  wounded  tar,  who  was  closely  wrapped 
in  her  arms,  opened  his  eyes  once  more,  gazed  wildly  for  an  instant 
upon  his  hc»adless  wife,  and  in  that  short  glance  drank  in  sufficient 
horror  to  make  him  close  them  again  for  ever. 

What  rendered  the  circumstance  doubly  affecting  was,  the  poor 
woman  had  only  three  weeks  before  been  delivered  of  a  fine  boy, 
who  was  in  a  moment  deprived  of  a  father  and  a  mother. 

**  By  this  time,"  resumed  the  old  mariner, ''  the  affair  was  getting 
very  serious,  and  our  success,  like  the  sea  on  which  we  fought, 
ebbed  and  flowed ;  and,  owing  to  the  short  distance  we  were  from 
the  land,  which  was  bristling  with  batteries,  our  Captain  thought  it 
advisable  to  haul  off  from  the  unequal  fight,  and  join  the  Commodore 
in  the  offing ;  but  in  attempting  to  put  this  plan  into  operation,  the 
French  brig  made  a  bold  dash  to  fling  her  troops  on  board  of  us, 
but  after  a  hard  struggle  th^y  were  driven  back,  and  being  baffled 
in  the  attempt,  they  gave  up  the  contest  as  hopeless,  and  standing 
away  under  all  her  canvas,  sne,  as  well  as  the  schooner  and  the  gun- 
boats, were  soon  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Oruinard,  quite  contented 
with  the  mauling  they  had  given  us. 

As  soon  as  the  action  subsided,  and  the  passions  of  the  sailors 
cooled  down,  nature  resumed  her  course,  and  the  events  just  nar- 
rated left  no  impression  on  the  gentlv  heaving  sea.  A  thick  heavy 
smoke  was  packed  about  the  crippled  sloop,  hanging  round  her  in 
sombre  masses,  like  a  huge  pall ;  m  other  respects,  all  was  quiet  and 
serene  as  a  lovely  summer's  day,  and  the  sunnv  hours  pursued  their 
everlasting  course  in  the  quiet  order  prescribed  by  the  powerful  will 
that  set  them  in  motion.  A  groan,  or  a  smothered  shriek,  at  inter- 
vals issued  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Swallow's  decks,  as  some 
wounded  or  dying  mariner  writhed  in  his  asony,  affording  fearfiil 
evidence  of  the  violence  with  which  man  had  madly  contested  with 
his  fellow-man. 

The  feelings  of  the  Swallow's  crew  needed  no  unnecessary  excite- 
ment to  stimulate  them ;  they  soon  became  interested  for  poor 
Tommy,  for  so  was  the  child  of  Phelan  called.  Many  said  and  all 
feared  he  must  die :  they  all  agreed  he  should  have  a  hundred  fa- 
thers ;  but  at  sea  what  could  be  a  substitute  for  a  nurse  and  a  mo- 
ther? But  the  ready  ingenuity  of  the  tars  was  shown  on  this  occa- 
sion in  a  manner  as  remarkable  for  its  humanity  as  its  novelty. 

One  of  them  recollected  there  was  a  Maltese  goat  on  board,  be- 
longing to  the  officers,  which  gave  an  abundance  of  milk ;  and,  for 
want  of  a  better  nurse,  she  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  suck- 
ling the  poor  child,  who,  singular  enough,  thrived  well  upon  his 
new  mother  ;  and  so  tractable  did  his  nurse  become,  that  when  one 
of  Tommy's  hundred  fathers  brought  him  to  be  suckled  by  her,  she 
would  lie  down  and  yield  her  milk  to  him  immediately. 

The  following  day,  poor  Phelan  and  his  wife  were  sewed  up  in 
one  hammock,  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  as  the  sea  received  them, 
were  buried  in  one  grave. 

Strife  followed  strife  rapidly  at  this  period  of  the  war ;  and  soon 
after  the  affair  of  the  Sw^dlow  and  her  numerous  foes,  the  old  ma- 
riner was  drafted  into  the  Minstrel  of  twenty  guns,  and  while  sail- 
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in^  in  company  with  the  Philomel  of  eighteen  guns,  surprised  three 
French  privateers ;  but  as  they  had  the  small  port  of  Blendom  near 
Alicant  under  their  lea,  they  ran  in  there,  and  took  shelter  under 
the  guns  of  the  fort. 

The  British  ships,  although  baffled  and  disappointed  at  the  escape 
of  the  French  privateers,  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  ultimately 
taking  possession  of  them ;  and  standing  off  and  on  upon  an  easy 
bowline  across  the  mouth  of  the  port,  they  kept  a  strict  look-out 
upon  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  A  strong  castle,  mounting  twenty- 
four  guns,  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  presented 
an  obstacle  too  difficult  for  their  means  to  surmount ;  and  as  an  ad- 
ditional security  against  their  attacks,  the  Frenchmen  had  hauled 
upon  the  beach  two  of  the  privateers,  and  formed  a  battery  with 
six  of  the  guns,  which  battery  was  manned  with  their  united  crews, 
amounting  to  eighty  men,  chiefly  Genoese. 

**  You  see,"  resumed  the  old  mariner,  "  this  was  our  position  : 
high  and  dry  upon  the  beach  lay  two  out  of  three  of  the  privateers, 

frotected  by  the  castle  and  the  battery  formed  of  their  own  guns, 
n  the  offing  the  Minstrel  and  the  Philomel  were  prowling  up  and 
down  hke  a  couple  of  gloomy- looking  ffiants,  baffled  of  their  prey, 
and  ready  to  seize  anything  that  should  leave  the  port ;  while  at 
ni^ht  a  boat  well  manned  and  armed  was  sent  close  in  shore  from 
one  or  the  other  of  the  ships,  to  keep  a  closer  watch  under  cover  of 
the  darkness. 

''  This  sort  of  duty  had  been  followed  some  days,  the  ships  watch- 
ing by  day  and  the  boat  at  night,  and  the  Frenchmen  grinning  at  us 
in  their  fancied  security,  neither  party  knowing  which  would  tire 
out  first ;  but  of  course  the  Frenchmen  would  have  remained  on  the 
beach  till  they  bleached  their  bones  there,  before  they  would  have 
ventured  to  sea  in  the  teeth  of  the  English  men-of-war. 

''As  you  may  imagine,  the  duty  in  the  boat  at  night  was  not 
very  pleasant ;  the  men  wished  it  was  over ;  in  short,  all  hands 
were  getting  tired  of  the  harassing,  monotonous  work,  and  any 
scheme  likely  to  put  an  end  to  it  was  listened  to  with  pleasure ;  for 
we  all  felt  assured,  unless  some  attempt  was  made  on  our  parts  to 
carry  the  privateers,  the  business  was  likely  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. 

**  At  length  it  came  to  the  turn  of  a  young  midshipman  to  take 
command  of  the  boat  which  was  to  row  night-guard  near  the  shore ; 
he  was  one  of  those  hot  spirits  who  quickly  hatch  words  into  blows, 
and  shoving  off  from  the  Minstrel,  away  he  went  with  his  boat's 
crew,  consisting  of  seven  men,  one  of  whom  was  myself,"  quietly 
remarked  the  veteran. 

''  It  was  a  lovely  night ;  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  grease,  and 
glistened  like  a  widow's  eye  where  in  patches  it  was  partially  illu- 
minated by  a  glimmer  from  the  moon,  as  she  broke  through  the 
openings  in  the  clouds ;  not  a  sound  broke  the  hushed  silence  which 
everywhere  reigned  around,  save  the  measured  strokes  of  the  oars 
of  our  boat  as  she  stole  along  the  water  to  her  appointed  post. 

"  After  rowing  guard  for  some  time,  we  thought  we  heard  in  the 
distance  the  sound  of  oars,  coming  in  a  direction  from  the  land ;  and 
as  that  was  somewhat  an  unusual  circumstance,  we  lay  prepared 
and  armed  to  meet  the  intruder.  The  sounds  soon  became  more 
distinct^  and  as  the  object  approached,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  Spanish 
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boi^  which  had  put  off  from  the  town.  She  afforded  us^  however, 
an  opportunity  of  learning  some  tidings  about  the  privateers,  the 
cause  of  our  harassing  ni^t  watches. 

*'  We  learnt  from  tne  Spaniard  that  the  battery  on  the  beach  was 
manned  with  only  thirty  men,  the  rest  of  the  privateers'  crews  hav- 
ing taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  town,  deeming  the  battery  suffi- 
ciently strong  with  that  number  to  resist  any  attack  we  could  make. 
He,  however,  added,  that  the  castle  was  manned  with  twenty  men, 
whose  assistance,  in  case  of  a  surprise,  would  be  available ;  and  after 
repeatedly  assuring  us  the  French  had  retired  from  the  quarter,  we 
allowed  him  to  depart  without  further  molestation." 

**  And  did  you  dare  to  attack  these  odds  with  your  boat's  crew  of 
seven  men  ?"  I  ventured  to  remark. 

*^  Wait  a  little,"  said  the  old  mariner,  his  quiet  manner  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  daring  action  he  was  relating.  *'  As  soon  as  the 
Spanish  boat  left  us  and  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  we  held  a  council  of 
war,  and  we  did  agree  to  attempt  the  battery  on  the  beach  by  sur- 
prise, and  if  successful,  either  to  carry  off  the  privateers  on  bum 
them,  and  so  end  the  boat  duty. 

*'  Well,  having  once  resolved  upon  the  attack,  we  did  not  allow 
our  resolutions  time  to  cool,  but  set  about  putting  our  plan  in  exe- 
cution immediately ;  and  relying  upon  the  tried  courage  and  steadi- 
ness of  the  boat's  crew,  our  daring  young  midshipman,  about  10 
o'clock  at  night  ran  the  boat  ashore,  and  landed  our  little  band  at  a 
place  about  Uiree  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  town. 

''  Leaving  the  boat  upon  the  beach,  we  pushed  on  eagerly,  but  we 
were  soon  brought  up,  all  standing,  by  a  challenge  from  a  French 
sentinel.  We  thought  we  were  fairly  trapped,  and  that  the  Spaniard 
had  deceived  us ;  but  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  midshipman  saved 
us :  he  instantly  replied  to  the  challenge,  in  Spanish,  that  we  were 
peasants  returning  to  the  town.  Now  if  the  French  soldier  had  ad- 
vanced a  dozen  yards  further  towards  us,  we  should  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  the  answer  was  given  was  so 
natural,  that  it  excited  no  suspicion ;  moreover,  it  was  an  answer 
which  he  received  almost  every  hour  of  his  watch,  as  the  peasantry 
were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro.  But  perhaps  the  very  last  event 
likely  to  enter  his  mind  at  that  moment  was  the  very  one  actuaUy 
taking  place ;  for  it  is  barely  possible  to  imagine  an  act  of  greater 
rashness  than  seven  men  and  a  young  stripling  of  a  midshipman 
attempting  to  carry  a  battery  mounting  six  guns,  and  manned  by  at 
least  thirtv  men.  Our  rashness,  therefore,  may  be  said,  up  to  this 
time,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  our  safety ;  and  so,  favoured  by 
these  circumstances  and  the  indistinct  light  of  the  night,  we  were 
without  further  hindrance  allowed  to  advance. 

"  Keeping  the  sea-shore  in  view,  we  jproceeded  cautiously  to  the 
battery,  and  arrived  there  in  about  an  hour;  and  reconnoitring  for 
a  few  minutes,  we  found  that  the  Spaniard  had  told  the  truth.  It 
was  evident  the  crews  of  the  privateers  fancied  themselves  secure 
from  harm,  and  hugffing  this  belief,  became  careless,  as  many  points 
of  the  battery  were  left  undefended;  and,  after  adjusting  our  arms 
for  the  attack,  we  unexpectedly  rushed  upon  them  from  different 
directions,  and  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  our  assault,  and  ig- 
norant of  our  numbers,  they  soon  left  the  battery  in  our  posses- 
sion. 
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"  We  were  allowed  to  retain  it  bot  a  short  time ;  for  the  noise  of 
our  firing  drew  down  upon  us  the  attention  jo£  a  party  of  two 
hundred  French  soldiers^  who  soon  surrounded  us,  but  as  they  had 
no  information  of  our  numbers,  except  the  imperfect  report  of  the 
runaway  nrrison,  they  acted  with  a  caution  in  their  approaches 
that  raised  a  smile  upon  the  face  of  the  young  midshipman,  who 
was  giving  his  orders  to  repel  them. 

'*  However,  the  French  soldiers  soon  set  upon  us,  and  their  over- 
whelming numbers  gave  them  great  advantage :  we  were  but  few 
opposed  to  many — ^faint  to  fresh,  and  of  course  unable  to  nrnke  any 
forcible  resistance;  but  our  wills  were  good,  and  so  our, arms  being 
too  weak  for  our  hearts,  we  may  be  said  to  have  been  subdued  nu 
ther  than  conquered.  AfVer  holding  the  battery  against  the  troops 
for  an  hour,  it  was  not  until  one  of  our  party  was  killed,  the  gaUant 
midshipman  shot  throug^h  the  eye,  and  all  our  ammunition  expended, 
that  the  French  were  able  to  put  a  foot  within  the  outworks ;  but 
the  moment  our  firing  ceased,  Uiey  rushed  upon  us  with  their  bayo- 
nets, and  being  too  weak  to  stand  a  himd-to-hand  fight  against  such 
numbers,  we  were  obliged,  after  the  midshipman  had  been  stabbed 
in  seventeen  places,  and  every  man  severely  wounded,  to  give  up 
possession  of  the  battery. 

"  As  soon  as  the  commander  of  the  soldiers  found  he  had  been 
held  at  bay  for  upwards  of  an  hour  by  seven  men  and  a  boy,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  detect  whether  he  was  more  pleased 
than  vexed  — for  vexed  he  certainly  was  —  at  the  trouble  we  had 
given  him  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  a  generous,  noble  disposition,  and 
oar  conduct  soon  called  from  him  the  most  unbounded  praise,  and 
by  his  orders  the  greatest  care  was  shown  to  the  wounded,  assisting 
with  his  own  hands  to  relieve  our  sufferings ;  and  on  the  following 
mominff  he  made  his  reports  to  General  ^udiu,  the  French  officer 
who  hehl  the  command  in  that  quarter,  and  from  him,  as  well  as  all 
the  officers  under  him,  we  received  the  same  benevolent  treatment ; 
and,  not  content  with  mere  words,  but  wishing  to  show  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  held  our  conduct,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Cap- 
tab  Pevton  of  the  Minstrel,  inviting  him  to  visit  him  on  shore,  and 
it^ve  m  person  the  congratulations  of  himself  and  the  other  French 
officers,  on  having  such  men  under  his  command." 

*'  And  did  your  Captain  accept  Uie  courtesy  of  the  gallant  French- 
num?"Ia«ked. 

/'  He  did,"  replied  the  old  man ;  ''  on  the  following  day  he  dined 
with  General  Goudin  and  all  his  officers,  and  was  received  on  land- 
ing with  full  military  honours ;  and  after  the  dinner  the  General 
gave  him  back  his  midshipman,  and  six  out  of  his  seven  men, 
naaking  a  speech  fitting  for  the  occasion.  We  were  then  carried  bv 
^ench  troops  in  our  wounded  state  through  lines  of  French  sol- 
diers down  to  the  boat  on  the  beach,  the  soldiers  presenting  arms  in 
honour  to  us  as  we  passed ;  and  thus,  I  may  say,"  said  the  old  tar, 
with  some  tinge  of  bitterness  in  his  voice,  "  I  received  more  sympa- 
thy and  honourable  treatment  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  I 
^d  from  my  country,  —  for,  as  soon  as  my  wounds  were  healed  I 
was  discharged  as  unfit  for  farther  duty." 

The  remnant  of  the  old  mariner's  tale  is  soon  told  ;  it  consisted  of 
on«  unvarying  struggle  with  poverty.  We  have  seen  his  country 
Qlaim  his  services  when  he  was  young  and  active,  and  that  he  nobly 
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sustained  the  part  assigned  to  him,  in  whose  service  he  becomes  a 
broken  man>  deprived  of  the  inheritance  he  had  received  from  God 
— health  and  strength.  With  these  helpmates  he  might  have  toiled 
his  way  to  comfort  in  his  declining  days ;  but  at  the  peace  he  was 
thrust  out  upon  the  world  with  a  stung  heart  and  disabled  body,  to 
live  or  die  as  he  best  could,  the  paltry  pittance  which  in  its  magna- 
nimity the  country  gave  him  being  about  equivalent  to  a  pauper's 
dole ;  yet,  with  a  stout  heart  he  fought  against  the  ills  of  ne^^lect 
and  poverty,  that  proved  him  no  common  hero. 

The  war  ended^  he  had  to  begin  the  world  anew,  to  form  new 
preferences,  and,  with  blighted  prospects,  he  became  a  fisherman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  our  meeting.  In  this  wav  he  sup- 
ported himself  and  the  child  of  poor  Phelan,  who  in  its  helplessn^s 
found  a  father  in  the  old  tar.  How  true  it  is,  but  for  the  poor  the 
poor  would  perish !  With  scarcely  a  crust  of  his  own,  he  taxed  him- 
self with  finding  nourishment  for  the  child,  to  guard  it  from  want, 
and  to  shield  its  infancy  from  the  unnerving  scrutiny  of  observation  ; 
and  so  it  grew  up  in  strength  and  vigour,  until  in  its  turn  the  child 
became  the  support  of  the  man,  the  sole  prop  of  the  declining  days 
of  the  benevolent  mariner. 

With  varying  success  they  toiled  on  together  in  their  hasardoas 
trade,  the  old  man  reaping  the  reward  of  his  humanity  in  the  pro- 
tection given  him  by  his  adopted  son,  whose  strength  betokened  an 
ability,  and  whose  gratitude  evinced  a  disposition  to  sustain  him  in 
his  declining  days.  Their  gains  were  attained  by  honest  industry, 
and  though  small  in  bulk,  were  great  in  blessing,  a  divine  benedic- 
tion being  always  invisibly  breathed  on  pains-taking  and  lawful  dili- 
gence. AH  went  well  for  a  time,  and  the  latter  days  of  the  old  sea- 
man, like  unto  Job's,  promised  to  be  happier  than  the  first 

But  fate  had  not  yet  done  with  him ;  by  one  of  those  accidents 
common  to  seafaring  men,  his  adopted  son  was  drowned  while  fish- 
ing. This  last  blow  deprived  him  of  his  last  stay  and  support ;  but 
he  bore  the  loss  meekly,  and  without  complaint.  "  It  is  not  the 
creaking  spoke  in  the  wheel  which  bears  the  greatest  burden,"  said 
he,  and  his  muffled  sorrow  was  more  affecting  than  the  choicest 
words.  I  felt  that  the  world  had  borne  hard  upon  the  old  man. 
However,  his  lot  is  the  common  lot  of  thousands ;  for  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  men  in  command  fall  short  of  their  share  of  honour  and 
rewards.  Where  many  are  compounded  together  in  warlike  under- 
takings, the  leading  figure  makes  ciphers  of  all  the  rest  Inde- 
pendent of  this  mode  of  classification  there  is  also  a  natural  dignity, 
wherebv  one  man  is  ranked  before  another,  another  filed  before 
him.  A  nobility  that  owns  no  herald's  college ;  and,  endued  with 
this  spirit,  the  old  mariner  maintained  erected  resolutions,  counting 
upon  death  as  a  good  bargain,  where  he  could  not  lose,  but  gain,  by 
laying  out  his  life  to  advantage ;  and  thus  he  put  on  the  boldest  ap- 

Eearance  in  the  lowest  declination  of  his  fortunes.     Peace  be  with 
im  in  his  dark  hour !  for  he  suffered  greatly  in  the  defence  of  the 
land. 


A  word  to  the  "  Gentlemen  of  England  who  live  at  home  at  ease." 
You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  powerful  rivals  are  striving  to  over- 
match you  on  that  element  you  fondly  call  your  own.     Think  you 
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not  there  are  many  more  old  seamen  along  your  coast  who  have 
similar  tales  of  neglect  and  wrong  to  recount  to  younger  mariners  ? 
Know  you  not  there  are  thousands ;  and  their  warning  voices  per- 
chance  has  influenced  them  to  adopt  a  service  in  every  respect  op« 
posed  to  your'8>  and  may  affect  tne  manning  of  your  ships  at  the 
present  hour.  Let  the  truth  be  told.  Seamen  will  not  enter  the 
navy ;  they  shirk  it ;  it  takes  months  in  these  times  of  peace,  with  a 
luxury  of  sailors,  to  man  a  ship  of  war.  They  prefer  tne  American 
to  the  British  marine ;  and  why  ?  because  the  pay  is  better,  and  the 
service  made  more  palatable.  This  is  not  a  flattering  exponent  of 
the  spirit  which  your  mariners  bear  towards  the  navy.  Be  wise  in 
time ;  and  remember  that  one  decisive  victory  over  a  British  fleet 
would  be  more  destructive  to  you  than  the  loss  of  a  score  of  Water- 
looa ;  nay,  your  seamen  have  been  so  used  to  victory,  that  a  drawn 
battle,  ship  for  ship,  and  gun  for  gun,  would  be  a  triumph  to  your 
foe,  and  a  defeat  to  you.  You  cannot  afford  to  lower  the  prestige  of 
your  flag ;  if  your  seamen  are  not  invincible,  the  world  must  not 
know  it.  There  is  policy  in  making  the  fox's  skin  piece  out  the 
lion's  hide. 

You  have  lieutenants  sufficient  to  man  a  stout  fleet  of  line-of-battle 
ships  on  your  half-pay  list,  and  admirals  and  captains  enough  to 
officer  all  the  navies  m  the  world.  Ships — noble  snips  you  have  in 
profusion ;  but  seamen — the  muscles  and  bones  to  put  all  these  vast 
resources  in  motion  —  are  not  to  be  found.  The  inference  is  plain. 
Jack  feels  himself  neglected,  and  seeks  employment  where  he  is 
better  treated.  Be  assured  the  seaman  of  the  last  war  is  an  altered 
man ;  he  is  changed  with  the  times ;  the  thoughtless  beings  who 
fought  so  valiantly  for  you  in  the  last  war  will  not  readily  be  found 
again.  The  days  of  frying  watches  and  eating  bank-notes  between 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  are  gone,  and  are  only  remembered  now 
as  so  much  yam. 

£ndeavour  to  make  the  service  popular  by  increased  pay,  and 
comfort  to  the  seaman ;  let  him  feel  he  is  protected,  and  he  will  pro- 
tect you ;  he  will  be,  as  he  always  has  been,  the  van  of  your  van- 
guard. Be  wise  in  time,  then,  gentlemen  of  England,  or  peradven- 
ture  the  hazards  of  some  future  war  may  make  it  a  difficult  matter 
for  you  to  live  at  home  at  ease. 


TO  JANET, 

ON    QUITTIKG   THE   VALE  OF   LLAKOOLLEy. 
BT   LOUISA   STUART    tOSTELLO. 

Why  ihoold  I  linger  here  with  thee,  Yet  we,  who  thus  to  lately  met. 

And,  day  by  day,  so  idly  fond.  Drawn  by  our  stars,  at  once  were 

Panse  bv  each  stream,  beneath  each  tree,  dear, 

Unmindful  of  the  world  beyond  ?  Though  mine  is  hastening  to  its  set, 

What  Ufe  is  this  I  dare  to  lead,  And  thine  is  rising  bright  and  clear. 

A  Ufe  of  sunshine  and  delight, —  Why  should  I  lull  this  sinking  heart. 

Forgetting  woes  that  must  succeed,  And  bid  it  cease  to  dream  of  pain  ? 

And  all  the  future's  gloomy  night  1  *Tis  better  that  I  should  depart, 

Thw  heart  was  form'd  for  care  alone,  Before  it  yield  to  hope— in  vain. 

Although  such  moments  well  might  Farewell  I — thy  genius  and  thy  song 

please ;  Shall  cherished  in  my  mem*ry  be  ; 

But  all  the  pleasure  I  have  known  But,  lest  regret  should  Uist  too  long. 

Hat  beim  in  snatches,  such  as  these.  I  may  not  linger  here  with  thee  I 
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WRITTEN   AND   ILLUSTRATED   BY    ALFRED   CROWQUILL. 
THE  GOOD-NATURED  M'^OMAN. 


There  is  not  perhaps  on  earth  a  more  simple  woman  than  my 
aunt.  She  is  one  of  those  creatures  who  is  bom  without  guile,  and 
who  believes  all  the  world  is  good,  and  made  upon  the  square,  like  a 
pack  of  cards,  and  that  the  game  of  life  is  played  with  all  trumps, 
Dolding  it  unkind  to  call  any  Jack  a  knave,  and  innocently  reveren- 
cing kings  and  queens  as  so  many  honours.  She  is  single,  and  sing^ 
hearted,  with  a  snug  little  property,  in  which  anybody  with  an 
ounce  of  brains  might  go  partners,  if  it  were  not  for  her  solicitor, — 
a  house-dog  who  barks  the  wolves  from  her  door.  He,  I  believe,  is 
the  only  one  in  whom  she  has  not  full  faith ;  but  she  finds  continual 
excuses  for  him,  he  being  in  the  law,  and  forced  to  seize  for  rents^ 
arrest  people,  and  do  other  reprehensible  acts. 

Her  good  nature  prompts  her  to  believe  that  every  woman  with 
whom  she  is  thrown  into  companionship  is  the  sweetest  of  creatures, 
and  every  man  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  she  expresses  it, 
*'  a  duck  of  diamonds."  With  the  greatest  stranger  on  the  high  road 
of  life  she  makes  acquaintance  in  a  moment,  by  some  innocent  ma- 
noeuvre, such  as  pointing  out  an  untied  shoe-string  or  boot-lace,  or 
asking  the  way  home  that  she  had  trodden  for  years.  Her  most 
legitimate  way  of  scraping  acquaintance  is  through  children  ;  she 
looks  upon  them  as  cherubs,  opening  hearts  locked  up  by  selfishness 
and  mistrust.  With  what  perseverance  have  I  known  her  walk  be- 
hind an  impracticable  mother,  who  was  positively  repellant  to  any 
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familiarity  !  Still  she  would  coo  and  chatter  with  the  infant  who 
hang  Biniling  over  her  shoulder,  until,  like  a  Will-o'-the-wisp^  it  had 
deluded  her  far  from  her  intended  route. 

I«ittle,  indeed,  is  she  altered  since  the  days  of  my  childhood ;  for 
her  heart  is  so  voung,  that  Time  passes  by  her,  forgetting  either  to 
wrinkle  her  forenead  or  to  take  the  light  from  her  eyes :  they  only 
seek  objects  of  charity,  and  are  blind  to  the  faults  of  her  friends. 

Her  simple-mindedness,  though  charming,  leads  to  many  curious 
camiretempi ;  for  she  bdieves  religiously  t^t  no  persons  ought  to 
have  anything  to  hide ;  and  that  if  false  appearances,  and  attempting 
things  above  the  means,  were  abandoned,  the  world  would  be  much 
happier ;  or,  as  she  says,  ''  If  people  were  less  fond  of  setting  out 
their  best  tea-things,  there  would  be  more  true  friendship ;"  and  she 
actually  severely  lectured  a  young  couple,  who  were  rash  enough  to 
dazsle  her  with  a  borrowed  silver  tea-pot,  which  she  recognis^  as 
the  hiwful  property  of  one  of  her  richer  friends. 

A  young  medical  man,  whom,  as  a  child,  she  had  stuffed  with 
cakes,  and  to  whom  she  had  been  a  mother  in  the  hooping-cough, 
and  other  infantine  troubles,  and  who  had  rashly  taken  a  little  wife, 
and  bought  a  less  practice,  was  horror-struck,  at  one  of  her  little 
visits,  to  hear  her  describe  her  conversation  which  she  had  had  in 
the  coach  with  an  entire  stranger,  whom  she  designated  as  "  a  most 
gentlemanly  man.''  "  I  said  to  him,"  said  she,  "  that  I  had  known 
you  before  you  were  bom,  and  ail  through  your  little  complaints,  in 
which  he  seemed  much  interested ;  and  what  troubles  you  'd  had, 
and  how  praiseworthy  it  was  of  you  to  be  so  economical  on  a  little ; 
and  that  it  was  a  world's  wonder  how  you  held  your  ground  under 
the  disheartening  appearance  of  your  business  and  increasing  fa- 
mily." The  gentleman  replied.  It  was.  <'  I  forget  his  name,  though 
*— by  the  bye,  I  don't  think  he  told  it  me.  Why,  dear  1  dear  !  there 
he  goes  1 "  said  she,  pointing  down  the  rural  road  opposite.  What 
was  the  young  medico's  horror  to  discover  that  the  kind  gentlemanly 
depodtary  of  his  family  affairs  was  the  village-postman. 

She  is  a  perfect  paragon  at  the  needle,  of  which  her  young  mar- 
rying and  married  friends  don't  fail  to  remind  her.  At  no  time, 
visiting  or  otherwise,  is  she  without  what  she  calls  her  reticule  (not 
a  bad  size  for  a  travelling-bag),  stuffed  with  a  mass  of  work,  kindly 
supplied  to  her  by  her  numerous  friends. 

Busy  as  a  bee  does  she  rush  with  her  needle  and  experience,  and 
dash  in  with  a  master-hand  to  the  assistance  of  a  young  wife,  who  is 
puszled  with  a  first  attempt  upon  the  mysteries  of  minute  shirts  and 
caps,  &c.  From  the  multiplicity  of  her  commissions,  she  sometimes 
stitches  the  body  of  one  dress  on  to  the  skirt  of  another. 

A  young  protegS  of  hers,  who  commenced  his  matrimonial  voyage 
with  a  very  smaU  freight,  and  to  whom  she  was  caudle,  mixture, 
and  monthly  nurse,  having  now  risen  into  the  excess  of  French  po- 
lish, and  started  a  diminutive  tiger,  forgetting  that  he  had  once 
fetched  his  own  beer,  and  cleaned  his  own  boots,  invited  her  to  his 
seventh  christening.  She  went,  all  smiles  and  congratulations,  to 
join  the  stylish  throng  of  fViends,  who  declared  the  l^by  to  be  ''  the 
finest  they  had  ever  seen,"  and  drank  its  health  and  prosperity  in 
champagne. 

"  Ah  1 "  said  my  kind  aunt,  looking  round  with  tears  of  joy  in  her 
eyes,  with  a  complete  sunlight  of  benevolence  in  her  spectacles. 
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<'  how  much  you  have  to  be  thankful  for,  Bobby !  and  how  diffn'- 
ently  can  you  now  welcome  this  little  stranger  to  what  you  could 
the  first,  when  you  had  but  one  room !  And  do  you  recollect  bow 
we  laughed  over  our  clever  arrangements,  when  making  a  little  bed 
behind  the  screen  for  you,  and  ciuled  it  your  cubbv-house  ?  Well, 
well,  you  were  very  happy  then,  God  bless  you ;  although  I  rejoice 
to  see  your  success,  which,  heaven  knows,  you  deserve." 

The  object  of  her  eloquence  would  at  this  moment,  though  it  i$ 
uncharitable  to  say  so,  have  been  pleased  to  see  his  dear  sympa- 
thising friend  at  the  bottom  of  the  nearest  well,  or  at  home  with  the 
rheumatism,  since  she  was  innocently  stripping  all  the  brilliancy 
from  his  chandelier,  the  gold-lace  from  his  tiger,  and  the  flavour 
from  his  champagne;  yet  had  she  only  spoken  thus,  that  others 
might  rejoice  with  her  in  the  success  of  her  friends. 

The  kind  old  creature  revels  in  children,  where  her  purity  of 
heart  places  her  more  on  a  par.  She  is  a  perfect  fairy  to  them ;  the 
wonders  of  her  pocket  are  alone  a  mystery,  out  of  which  she  con- 
jures treasures  innumerable,  cakes,  sweets,  fruit,  toys,  and  the 
**  marvellous  book."  The  simplicity  with  which  she  descends  to  the 
level  of  a  child,  as  she  pours  into  its  listening  ear  the  secrets  of  the 
wonderful  book,  always  pointed  with  some  moral,  is  truly  astonish- 
ing. She  is  a  perfect  holiday  to  all  children ;  there  is  a  complete 
storm  of  rejoicing  when  her  old-fashioned  bonnet  and  smiling  face 
turn  towards  any  house  of  her  acquaintance.  She  is  really  only 
happy  where  her  busy  mind  can  find  employment  in  advising  the 
inexperienced,  assisting  the  struggling,  or  smoothing  the  pillow  of 
sickness.  She  is  the  true  "  sister  of  charity,"  wearing  no  l>adge  of 
her  charitableness  but  her  heart,  which  is  unseen  by  the  world,  ex- 
cept in  its  acts  of  love  and  affection. 

Of  pride,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  she  has  none.  She  is  a  great 
torment  to  her  richer  relations,  by  her  perpetual  notichalanee  in 
throwing  overboard  all  forms  of  etiquette.  When  the  anniversaries 
occur,  at  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  invite  her,  they  abso- 
lutely fear  and  tremble,  lest  she  should  rake  up  some  story  not  alto- 
gether congenial  to  the  feelings  of  her  guests,  or  expose  some  dam, 
hidden  by  them  with  much  ingenuity.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard 
a  mischievous  young  spark  start  a  subject,  to  torture  by  slow  de- 
grees some  upstart  in  the  company,  upon  which  he  well  knew  her 
brain  was  fertile.  She  immediately  responded,  giving  the  most  mi- 
nute particulars,  and  working  out  miraculously  by  her  narration  the 
roguery  of  her  prompter. 

Well  do  I  remember,  when  quite  a  child,  being  included  with  her 
in  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Lioness  Aunt  of  our  family,  who,  like 
Briareus,  had  her  arms  stuck  about  everywhere,  and  had  the  genea- 
logical tree  worked  on  her  fire-screens,  proving  William  the  Con- 
queror was  a  distant  relation,  and  that  her  former  branches  were 
most  respectable  thieves,  who  robbed  in  iron  suits  and  kept  a  do- 
mestic blacksmith  instead  of  a  tailor. 

She  lived  at  what  in  the  country  is  called  the  ^*  great  house,"  and 
was  looked  upon  by  us  children  with  great  awe ;  fmr  she  was  a  large 
and  massive  woman,  with  a  masculine  voice,  and  an  eternal  turban, 
and  looked  very  like  a  Tartar  in  petticoats.  Her  husband  I  remem- 
ber very  little  of,  except  that  he  was  a  very  little  man,  with  his  hair 
pulled  all  off  the  front  part  of  his  head  to  make  a  pig-tail  behind, 
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wearing  top-boots — ^being  a  squire — as  in  duty  bound.  My  aunt,  I 
believe,  married  him  merely  because  he  was  the  last  remaining 
branch,  or  rather  twig,  of  a  great  family,  but  never  allowed  him  a 
voice  in  the  house,  at  which  he  didn't  seem  much  to  regret,  as  he 
continually  followed  the  hounds,  and  used  it  up  out  of  doors. 


Before  we  started  for  this  dreaded  mansion,  which  I  looked  upon 
as  an  ogre's  castle,  my  aunt  was  by  a  more  worldly  sister  overbur- 
thened  with  cautionings  and  warnings  as  to  her  behaviour  upon  her 
arrival  at  the  "  great  house ;"  as  how  she  was  to  call  at  Tobms'  cot- 
tage in  the  lane,  and  get  him  to  carry  her  bandbox  up  to  the  house, 
where  the  coach  was  to  set  us  down ;  and,  being  relations,  we  were 
to  be  very  particular  about  knocking  loudly,  as  the  house  swarmed 
witb  visitors.  All  this  she  promised  to  do  as  certain  as  the  day. 
We  started,  but  not  without  many  misgivings  on  my  part,  as  I  was 
old  enough  to  know  the  simplicity  of  one  aunt,  and  the  savageness 
and  pride  of  the  other.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated  on  the  coach, 
she  enveloped  me  in  a  large  red  comforter,  worked  by  her  own 
hands,  which,  after  two  turns  round  my  neck,  and  giving  a  clerical 
cock  to  the  back  of  my  hat,  reached  to  the  toes  of  my  lace-up  boots. 
When  this  was  done,  she  carefully  covered  her  black  silk  bonnet 
with  a  large  bandana,  to  preserve  it  from  the  dust,  and  began  her 
usually  entertaining  chat,  which  so  absorbed  my  mind,  that  we  had 
actually  passed  the  cottage  of  the  labourer  who  was  to  be  our  porter. 

We  alighted  as  I  reminded  my  aunt  of  the  strict  injunctions  she 
had  received  about  Tobins,  and  the  bandbox,  umbrella,  &c.  '*  Never 
mind,  child,"  said  she ;  "  we  've  only  got  two  fields  to  cross,  so  we  '11 
go  through  the  Linkin  Hatch,  and  pop  in  by  the  servants'  door,  to 
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avoid  the  front  of  the  house.  The  great  people  will  then  he  none 
the  wiser."  I  trembled  in  ray  little  boots  at  the  idea  of  sneaking  in 
through  the  kitchen. 

We  walked  on,  and  she  soon  became  full  of  her  legends,  and  re- 
counted to  roe  how  two  wicked  brothers  met  on  the  beach-dose,  and 
fought  with  savage  fury  for  a  lady's  love,  and  were  both  found  stiff 
and  stark  in  the  early  morning  by  the  keeper  and  his  dogs.  Wileing 
the  time  away  thus,  we  unconsciously  trod  our  way  straight  to  the 
front-door,  over  a  broad  lawn  that  afforded  no  cover.  I  netrly 
tumbled  down  with  fright  as  I  beheld  a  number  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, who,  much  amused  by  our  curious  figures^  were  loc^g 
through  the  windows  of  the  hall  At  us.  My  aunt  at  the  same  mo- 
ment discovered  her  mistake,  and  tried  to  swing  her  bandbox  behind 
her^  and  tear  off  the  bandana,  but  in  vain.  We  rushed  to  the 
front-door,  and  made  a  bungling  knock.  It  opened,  and  we  stood 
face  to' face  with  the  enraged  lioness.  She  seized  me  by  the  collar, 
and  tumbled  me  over  my  comforter,  and  then  turned  round  with 
inflamed  face  and  starting  eyes,  to  vent  her  rage  upoti  her  timid 
sister  for  disgracing  her  before  the  great  folk;  to  all  which  mj 
good-natured  aunt,  who  could  not  see  the  extent  of  her  fault,  merely 
replied,  **  Well,  Lucy,  dear,  if  we  are  not  welcome,  we  can  go  back, 
and  come  some  other  time ;  for  we  don*t  care  about  your  fine  people. 
I  'd  much  rather  come  when  you  want  me  to  nurse  you  with  the 
toothache,  or  John  with  the  gout." 

This  simple  reproach  calmed  the  great  woman's  rage,  and  she 
bade  us  go  up  stairs  and  brush  the  dust  from  our  clothes  in  a  milder 
voice.  I  myself  thought  we  should  never  have  been  forgiven  for 
being  the  innocent  cause  of  exposing  her  to  ridicule  before  the 

geople  she  courted  on  account  of  their  escutcheons.    We  were  soon, 
owever,  reconciled  to  our  fate ;  for  we  were  left  to  do  pretty  much 
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as  vre  liked.  I  spent  more  of  my  time  in  the  fields  than  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  my  aunt  either  crept  away  from  the  ceremonies  to 
consult  with  her  sister's  housekeeper  upon  the  mysteries  of  pre- 
serves, &€.,  or  was  closeted  with  her  female  servants,  instructing 
them  in  the  art  of  knitting  or  netting. 

All  either  in  trouble  or  difficulty  rushed  by  instinct  to  her,  and 
found  a  never-failing  sympathy. 

Poor  old  Aunt  Betty  !  she  had  the  softest  voice,  and,  wli^re  the 
weakness  or  miserjr  of  others  was  concerned,  the  finest  feelings,  not- 
withstanding her  Ignorance  of  the  conventieoalities  of  the  world. 
She  is  dead,  alas  1  but  her  epitaph  is  writfii  upon  the  hearts  of  her 
friends,  the  only  place  wortny  of  it. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  YOUNGEST. 

BT   WILLIAM  JOVX8. 

Dbath  !  death !  amidst  the  beauUfal,  the  gentle,  and  the  meek — 
O  mother  !  hush  thine  agony  above  that  infants  sleep. 
Nor  gaxe  thus  wildly  on  the  brow  the  smile  hath  scaroelv  left, — 
Calm  thee,  and  bless  the  Hand  that  gave,  the  Will  that  hath  bereft. 

Yes !  in  the  eyes  submissive  raised  amidst  conflicting  tears. 
The  trustfulness  that  never  failM  through  long  and  painful  years, 
The  hands  entwined,  the  pallid  h'ps,  that  move  in  silent  pray  V, — 
Thine  heart,  sad  mother,  tried  by  Heaven,  still  resto  unfaltering  there. 

That  child ! — how  passively  he  lies,  so  lovely  and  serene, 
More  like  a  marble  semblance  than  a  form  where  breath  hath  been. 
It  seems  as  though  some  angel*s  voice  had  luU'd  it  to  repose. 
And  with  a  droEun  of  Paradise  that  young  life  met  iu  dose  f 

The  last-bom,  too,  that  little  one  I  the  weakliest  of  the  fold ! 
No  marvel  that  his  birthright  was  a  wealth  of  love  untold. 
That  sIm,  now  mourning  heavily,  would  fain  have  died  to  save 
The  tendril  of  her  hous^old  stem  from  darknev  and  the  grave. 

So  winsome  in  his  artlessness,  such  sunshine  in  his  joy. 
Earth  seemM  to  welcome  with  a  smile  the  presence  of  Uie  boy. 
And  all  was  bright, — one  moment  more,  the  dream  had  passM  away. 
*Twas  well  that  he  should  seek  a  home  unsullied  by  decay ! 

Why  marvel  that  the  flow'r  shomld  fade,  with  no  congenial  sky 
To  bring  its  budding  glory  forth,  or  warm  its  summer  dye  ? — 
That  sweet  birds  droop,  when  wintr  v  winds  despoil  them  of  their  nest  ? 
Oh  1  where  but  in  a  shadeless  land  shall  innocence  find  rest  ? 

And  blessed  are  the  memories  they.leave  upon  the  heart. 
That  wither  mot,  but  grow  with  age,  and  tenderness  impart ; 
That  soothe  us  when  affliction  steals  upon  our  gentler  mood. 
And  sanctifies  with  hopeful  thoughts  our  days  of  solitude  t 

Let  the  young  sleeper  rest  in  peace  t     The  spirit  is  with  Him 
Who  calid  him  hence,  before  one  tear  those  eyes  of  blue  could  dim. 
Let  him  depart — *twere  better  thus,  while  pure  and  undefiled, — 
And  in  the  better  land  above,  O  mother,  seek  thy  child  ! 
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BY   D.  CANTER. 

LIBATION   THB   PIPTH. 

Power— Hii  going  to  the  Cape,  Ac. — Hig  qiialificatioiu  for  the  stag^ — Contrast 
between  him  and  Johnstone— His  literary  talenu,  and  humoroos  description  of 
English  Theatricals  in  Paris — His  claims  to  be  considered  an  Irishman — Anec< 
dote  illustrative  of  these. 

In  1822  I  was  introduced  to  Tyrone  Power,  with  whom  I  became 
extremely  intimate. 

This  admirable  comedian  and  highly  talented  man  was  then  work- 
ing his  way  into  notice.  He  had  been  some  years  on  the  stage.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  with  the  in- 
tention of  settling  there,  and  sending  for  his  family.  His  journal 
contains  some  amusing  accounts  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  colony, 
together  with  much  curious  information  concerning  the  Caflres, 
among  whom  Power  appears  to  have  passed  some  time,  and  mixed 
familiarly.  Circumstances  not  warranting  his  remaining  in  the 
colony,  he  returned  to  England,  and  resumed  his  profession.  His 
success  induced  him  to  try  the  metropolitan  boards.  Accordingly 
he  made  his  dSbut  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  part  of  Tristram  Fickle,  but 
without  attracting  any  notice.  His  prospects  at  this  period  were  so 
unpromising  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  the  stage,  and  ac- 
cept a  situation  which  had  been  offered  him  at  Cape  Coast.  He  was 
actually  on  his  way  to  secure  this  miserable  appointment,  when,  for- 
tunately for  himself,  his  family,  and  the  public,  he  met  Miss  S.  Booth. 
**My  dear  Power,"  exclaimed  this  lively  little  actress,  ''you  are  the 
very  person  I  wished  to  meet.  Go  to  the  Olympic.  They  want 
you.  And  mind  ^ou  ask  good  terms ;  you  '11  be  sure  to  get  them." 
Fower  took  the  hint,  and  made  his  first  metropolitan  engagement 
"From  this  moment,"  to  use  his  own  words  to  Mr.  Wati^  Bur- 
roughs, *'  he  never  looked  behind  him." 

Power  possessed  every  attribute  of  his  art  in  perfection,  if  we  ex- 
cept his  voice.  This,  though  of  excellent  quality,  was  weak — ^parti- 
cularlv  at  the  time  1  speak  of.  I  attribute  his  failure  at  Drury  Lane 
entirely  to  the  weakness  of  this  organ,  and  the  want  of  breadth  in 
his  acting.  Even  in  so  small  a  theatre  as  the  Olympic  he  was  im- 
perfectly heard.  Practice  remedied  this  defect  in  a  great  degree; 
but  at  no  time  did  Power  possess  voice  sufficient  to  fill  the  vast  area 
of  our  winter  theatres,  in  which  no  actor  without  the  lungs  of  a 
steam-engine,  has  a  chance  of  being  heard.  Though  of  middte 
height.  Power  was  remarkably  well-knit,  and  so  strong  that  I  have 
seen  him  whip  Hartley  up  like  a  child,  and  carry  him  off  the  stage- 
no  easy  feat,  when  we  consider  this  gentleman  plays  Fahlaff  with- 
out stuffing.  I  never  saw  the  triumph  of  expression  more  strongly 
exemplified  than  in  Power.  His  face  was  seamed  and  scarred  all 
over  by  the  small-pox,  yet  you  couldn't  help  being  pleased  with  it 
"Why,  I  thought  Mr.  Power  was  plain!"  I  have  heard  more  than 
one  lady  exclaim,  after  being  in  his  company,  "  but  I  t^nk  him 
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linndgome— ^positively  handsome  1"  and  handsome  he  certainly,  was, 
±£  beauty  consists  in  expression.  To  be  sure,  a  remarkably  fine  head 
oT  hair ;  teeth  small,  white,  and  regular ;  high  animal  spirits,  and 
^*  a  deuced  handsome  leg,"  as  he  used  jocularly  to  term  that  limb, 
mrere  powerful  adjuncts,  and  these  nobody  could  deny  Tyrone 
I^ower. 

This  admirable  actor,  in  his  peculiar  line,  has  never  been  equalled, 
"Phis  is  a  bold  word,  when  so  many  now  living  remember  the  Dennis 
Srulgruddery  and  Looney  MaclwoUer  of  Johnstone.     But  with  more 
'vrhim,  more  imagination,  and,  at  least,  equal  humour.  Power  enjoyed 
^eater  facilities  than  Johnstone.     The  low  Irish  were  better  under- 
stood in  Power's  day.     Banim,  Morgan,  Edgeworth,  and  above  all, 
Carleton,  had  laid  open  their  peculiarities,  which  Lover,  Buckstone, 
and  other  clever  dramatists,  including  Power  himself,  transferred  to 
the  stage ;  hence,  a  low  Irishman  was  no  longer  distinguished,  as  in 
Johnstone's  time,  merely  by  his  blundering  and  his  phraseology,  but 
exhibited  a  faithful  transcript  of  what  he  now  morally,  socially,  and 
politically  is, — at  least,  so  tar  as  the  licenser's  dictum  will  permit. 
besides,  natural  as  Johnstone's  impersonations  were,  in  Power  the 
vraisemblance  was  more  perfect.     Power  was  more  in  earnest ;  he 
threw  himself  with  more  abandon  on  the  character.     He  was  more 
rollicksome — more  frolicsome— wore  his  rags  with  greater  unction, 
and  flourished  his  alpine  with  greater  gusto.     In  a  word,  he  went 
deeper  into  the  character  than  Johnstone — ^gave  a  greater  rein  to  his 
humour^  and  threw  a  greater  variety  into  his  performances  alto« 
gether.     His  Colonel \n  *'The  White  Horse  of  the  Peppers:"  jRory 
CyMore,  Tim  Moore,  with  fif\y  others,  attest  the  truth  of  this.    I  re- 
member nothing  of  Johnstone's  so  whimsical,  or  so  irresistibly  laugh- 
able,  as  Power's  Tim  Moore — ^particularly  his  first  scene.    It  was  the 
climax  of  comicalitjr,  and  wholly  per  se.     Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  Power  could  be  persuaded  to  venture  on 
the  part.    There  was  one  species  of  Irish  character,  however,  which 
was  fully  understood  in  Johnstone's  time,  and  in  which  it  must  be 
confessed,  he  far  surpassed  Power.    Johnstone  certainly  looked  the 
Knight  of  Tarra  every  inch,  and  played  him  to  the  life.     There  was 
a  polish,  a  refinement,  an  air  of  dignity  about  him  in  parts  of  this 
description.  Power  could  never  attain.     I  once  saw  the  latter  play 
Sir  Lucius  (/Trigger  to  the  Captain  Absolute  of  Charles  Kemble,  and 
Jack  Reeves'  Acres,  and  the  effect  was  ludicrous.     Power  looked  like 
a  great  schoolboy  thrust  ofi  for  the  part.     But  if  he  wanted  weight 
for  the  O* Flaherty s  and  fire-eating  bayonets,  he  was  fully  at  home  in 
adventurers  of  a  more  juvenile  cast.     There  was  an  audacity — an 
insouciance  about  Power,  admirably  in  accordance  with  such  charac- 
ters.    He  was  the  smartest  of  comets — ^the  nattiest  of  corporals. 
His  very  appearance  in  a  village  or  country-town  would  have  set 
half  the  girls  by  the  ears.    You  could  have  sworn  he  was  just  come 
from  mess,  or  from  going  his  stable-rounds.     He  wore  his  spurs  as 
if  he  was  used  to  them,  nor  could  the  strictest  of  fcnartinets  have 
foand  fault  with  the  set  of  his  sabretash,  or  the  angle  at  which  he 
wore  his  foraging-cap— points  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  most 
periformers  are  lamentably  ignorant     But  Power,  like  Scott,  had  a 
.   strong  military  bias.     He  delighted  in.  military  society,  and  never 
felt  happier  than  when  he  was  in  a  barrack-room,  or  on  the*  ground 
at  a  fiela-day  or  inspection.     Had  circumstances  thrown  Power  into 
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the  army,  which  he  often  regretted  was  not  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  would  have  made  a  very  sraart  soldier.  Cerles,  he  had  the  make 
of  one  in  him.  Johnstone,  from  having  originally  led  in  opera,  ex- 
celled as  a  vocalist,  but,  considering  this  Qualification  merely  as  it 
applied  to  Irish  parts,  I  doubt  if  it  gave  him  any  superiority.  If 
Johnstone  sang  with  more  science.  Power  sang  with  more  spine 
But  as  a  singer  of  Irish  songs  Webb  surpassed  them  both,  though  far 
inferior  as  an  actor  to  either. 

Power  possessed  considerable  literary  talent,  but  his  education  had 
been  neglected.  His  "  Impressions  of  America"  contains  some  good 
descriptions,  but  the  work  is  too  evidently  written  to  propitiate  the 
people.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  has  no  value  whatever.  The 
Americans  themselves  are  fully  sensible  of  this.  Strong  as  Jona- 
than's stomach  is,  he  couldn't  swallow  the  dose.  **We  laugh  at 
Power's  ^Impressions,'"  said  a  gentleman  of  New  York  to  me, 
"  though,  as  a  bit  of  the  blarney,  the  work  is  clever."  His  novels 
are  better.  "  The  Lost  Heir"  attained  considerable  popularity,  and 
*'  The  King's  Secret,"  though  verbose,  boasts  scenes  that  would  not 
have  discredited  Scott  But  Power's  best  work  is  "  Lo  Zingaro." 
This  little  tale  is  dashed  oiT  with  great  spirit,  and  displays  great  fer- 
tility of  imagination,  with  strong  descriptive  powers.  "  Lo  Zingaro" 
was  originally  inserted  in  a  periodical  of  the  same  name,  edited  by 
Power,  who  also  contributed  two  letters,  giving  a  most  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  English  performances  at  The  Odeon,  at  which  he  him- 
self assisted,  as  these  are  little  known,  I  subjoin  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  them. 

Rue  de  la  Paiz,  Dec,  1827. 

The  house  was  crammed  on  the  first  night  Every  heart  beat 
high,  and  more  than  one  bet  was  made  that  we  did  not  get  through 
the  first  act  ("  The  Rivals").  At  length  the  prompter's  bell  sounded 
the  alarm,  and  off  we  dashed.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  kindness 
of  our  reception — ^nothing  could  equal  the  breathless  attention  with 
which  we  were  heard.  We  were  encouraged,  and  evidently  r^rarded 
with  good  will,  and  actors  and  audience  seemed  equally  pleased  with 
each  other ;  and,  indeed,  except  that  the  stage  waited  now  and  then, 
there  being  no  regular  call-boy  to  summon  us  to  our  posts,  with  the 
occasional  appearance  of  a  chamber  for  a  street,  and  a  palace  for 
King's  Mead  Fields,  things  went  off  tidily  enough  for  a  coup  d^euaL 

December  6th,  1827. 

Our  second  comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  went  off  flatly. 
Liston's  humour  is  not  understood  here,  and  the  stars,  to  our  fancy, 
began  to  wane.  Fortunately,  we  miscalculated — curiosity,  in  fact, 
was  scarce  roused.  Kemble's  Hamlet  was  announced,  and  in  three 
hours  every  place  was  taken.  Not  a  seat  could  be  procured  for  love 
or  money. 

Our  rehearsals  on  this  important  occasion  were  attended  with  the 
usual  inconvenience.  We  kept  possession  of  the  stage  as  long  as 
possible,  and  then  adjourned  to  that  refuge  for  the  destitute — le 
foyer,  or  saloon. 

•  ••••• 

Crowds  of  students  from  the  different  colleges  attended,  Shak- 
speare  in  hand.    A  literal  translation  of  ^*  Hamlet,"  completed  in 
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thirty  hours  hy  M.  Valise  and  his  daughter,  was  sold  in  vast  num- 
bers ;  so  was  the  adaptation,  or  rather,  murderation  of  Ducis ;  which 
latter  the  purchasers  must  have  found  an  excellent  ffuide ! 

A  peep  behind  the  scenes,  and  more  miseries  !  As  I  approached 
M — 's  dressing-room^  a  scene  of  unspeakable  confusion  was  enact- 
ing in  the  passages  A  crowd  of  actors  surrounded  Monsieur  San- 
son, the  wardrobe-keeper.  One  furiously  demanded  his  go-Udz 
{culottes)  for  the  tragedy,  and  not  the  buckskin  inexpressibles  which 
had  been  given  him  for  the  farce.  Another  called  aloud  for  his 
roba  (manteau),  while  a  third  had  no  boots :  the  ignorance  of  the 
applicants  of  the  French  language  rendering  this  "  confusion  worse 
confounded."  M.  Sanson  gravely  bowed  *'  Ah  I  oui  /"  to  one  ; 
smiled  ''sansdouleT  to  another;  cried  "o  Vinslant !"  to  a  third, 
and  hurried  away,  not  comprehending  one  word  they  uttered.  I 
was  pressed  to  explain.  They  were,  indeed,  in  a  sad  plieht.  One 
had  his  body  brought  for  the  tragedy,  with  the  inexpressibles  he  was 
to  wear  in  the  farce.  Another  had  his  nether  man  cased  in  the 
costume  o£  Fonlinbras,  with  a  modern  coat  by  way  of  manteau, — the 
curtain,  too,  expected  to  go  up  every  moment. 

Fresh  miseries  on  entering  the  dressing-room  !  In  rushed  the  per^ 
ruquier,  followed  by  a  brace  of  enraged  tragedians,  one  with  a  bob 
^^&  highly  powdered,  the  other  extending  in  horror  a  carroty 
scratch  !  "  This  rascal  I"  cried  one,  '*  took  our  wigs,  and  now  swears 
he  hasn't  got  them,  but  brings  me  this,  which  I  wore  in  the  comedy 
last  night !" — **  oui — oui,"  nodded  the  perruquier,  with  an  assenting 
smile,  "  pour  la  comidie^pour  la  comidie" — '*  The  devil  fly  away  with 
the  comedy  !"  roared  the  other;  "  I  tell  you  I  want  my  black  wig  for 
the  tragedy!" — ^"And  my  drop-curls! — my  drop-curls,"  vociferated 
the  first  '^  Gracious  Heavens !  I  begin  the  play,  and  the  last  music 
has  been  called  twice  I"  The  perruquier  could  stand  this  no  longer, 
but  turning  to  me  observed,  "  I  shall  say  no  more  to  dese  barbarians m 
You  are  a  prepare  man,  and  to  you  I  shall  explain."  It  appeared 
there  were  two  coiffeurs^^ne  dressed  wigs  for  tragedy,  the  other 
for  comedy  and  farce^  and  these  heroes  of  the  sock  had  applied  to 
the  wrong  Jrizeur, 

At  last,  all  difficulties  were  adjusted,  and  the  play  commenced. 
Kemble  looked  admirably,  and  was  received  on  his  entree  with  ac- 
clamation. His  fine  person  and  gracious  bearing  at  once  struck  the 
assemblage.  Besides  '*  the  king's  name  was  a  tower  of  strength ;" 
for  John,  our  drama's  monarch's  fame  was  well-known  in  Faris. 
Of  this  Charles  seemed  to  be  aware,  and  fully  prepared  to  support 
the  honours  of  his  name.  The  first  point  that  hit  them  hard  was  the 
appeal  to  his  father's  spirit.  Long  and  loud  were  the  plaudits  that 
followed  this  admirably-delivered  passage.  The  earnestness  of  his 
look,  the  passionate,  yet  tremulous  and  tender  tones  in  which  he  in- 
voked the  shade,  were  all  true  to  holy  nature,  and  needed  not  a 
close  knowledge  of  the  text  to  find  a  corresponding  chord  in  every 
bosom.  But  the  climax  of  his  success  was  the  play-scene.  The  in- 
terest here  excited  was  intense. 

Miss  Smithson  on  this  night  laid  the  basis  of  that  fame  which  has 
since  filled  the  ears  of  France,  and  established  la  belle  Irelandoise 
as  one  of  the  first  favourites  of  the  most  critical  and  polished  capital 
of  Europe.  This  young  lady  was  with  difiiculty  prevailed  upon  to 
undertake  Ophelia,  on  account  of  her  not  singing.     But  this  objec- 
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tion  being  overruled,  she^  most  fortunately  for  herself  and  the  an- 
dience^  made  the  attempt ;  and  in  her  scenes  of  madness,  completed 
the   triumph  of  the  night,  and  fairly  divided  the  applause  with 
Kemble.     All  proceeded  on  roses  until  the  slaying  commenced  ;  and 
when  we  remember  the  strong  prejudices  we  had  to  encounter, ^/barr 
murders  and  a  ghost  in  one  evening  were  a  fearful  account  to  reckon 
on !     This  had  been  foreseen,  and  the  pros  and  cons  taken  on  both 
sides,  when,  unhappily,  it  was  decided  that  the  King  and  Queen, 
after  receiving  their  quietus,  should  slip  off,  and  do  their  agonies 
behind  the  scenes.     ^'What  dire  mishaps  from   small   beginnings 
spring  !"     Alas  !  the  Page,  who  bore  abK>ut  the  wine,  was  a  aimple 
fellow,  and  instead  of  the  small  modest  cup  intended  for  the  purpose, 
laid  his  unlucky  hands  upon  a  huge  vase  which  would  have  held 
an  imperial  gallon !     When  the  Kin^,  after  taking  a  pull,  handed 
this  mighty  mug  to  her  Majesty,  a  titter  arose  in  Uie  parterre,  and 
when  she,  in  turn,  passed  it  to  her  son,  "Mafoi,  c'est  une  veritable 
carrousse  Anglaise!"  whispered  a  wag,  and  the  titter  rose  into  a 
laugh. 

The  foiling  followed.  Now  came  the  fun  royal.  The  poor  Queen, 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  poison,  claps  her  right  hand  on  the  part 
most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  **  damned  drug,"  and  supporting 
her  train  with  the  left,  staggers  off  attended  by  her  weeping  maidens. 
The  King  is  stabbed,  but  unluckily  too  closely  imitates  the  impres- 
sive action  of  his  agonized  better-half.  Doubling  himself  up  like  a 
hard-hit  yokel,  off  he  rolls  on  one  side,  as  Laertes  is  borne  out  to 
expire  on  the  other.  This  was  too  much.  A  long  and  hearty 
laugh  eased  the  labouring  parterre,  and  after  one  or  two  witty 
remarks,  order  was  restored  for  Hamlet's  dying  throes,  which,  sin- 
gular to  say,  were  observed  with  as  much  attention,  and  followed 
by  as  loud  approbation,  as  if  no  mishap  had  occurred  to  excite  the 
risibility  of  the  audience.  The  same  tragedy  was  announced  for 
Kemble's  second  night  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 

Ever  yours, . 

Power's  birthplace  has  been  much  disputed  ;  but  whether  Wales 
or  Connaught  can  claim  that  honour,  it  is  certain  he  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  Irishman,  and  was  Irish  by  extraction — at  least 
on  his  mother's  side.  Madame  sa  mire  I  have  seen,  and  a  remarkably 
fine  woman  she  was — very  proud  of  Tyrone,  and  very  unsparing  in 
her  criticisms  on  his  performances.  Power  liberally  contributed  to 
her  support.  I  have  often  heard  him  talk,  too,  of  his  uncle,  Major 
Power  of  the  Seventh  Dragoon  Guards,  who  was  also  an  Irishman. 
But  the  following  incident,  which  occurred  at  the  Newport  Theatre, 
removes  all  doubt  in  my  mind  to  which  nation  this  celebrated 
actor's  nativity  ought  to  be  assigned.  Being  annoyed  by  the  cri- 
ticisms of  a  big,  hurley  fellow  called  BiUv  Barlow,  who  was  seated 
in  the  pit.  Power  actually  sprang  over  the  orchestra,  and  collaring 
the  bully,  who  was  twice  his  size,  indignantly  demanded  what  he 
meant  by  such  insolence !  Barlow  himself  declared  to  the  gentle- 
man from  whom  I  had  this  anecdote,  that  he  never  felt  frightened 
before,  and  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  theatre  with  a  whole  skin, 
after  apologizing  for  his  conduct.     Now,  none  but 

'*  A  blood  rdation  of  my  Lord  Dononghmore  ** 
would  have  done  this. 
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LIBATION   THB   SIXTH. 

Potrer's  penohaiU  for  nobility  and  Irish  lerraDts— Simplicity  and  blundering  of  the 
latter. — Society  in  King  Street. — The  Handsome  Dragoon — Adventure  at  his 
lodgings^ — Captain  D-^.^His  liberalism — Hoax  played  off  upon  him—His 
beharioor  on  the  hustings. 

At  Newport,  Power  had  the  good  fortune  to  contract  an  union 
with  a  lady  whose  great  personal  attractions  constituted  her  least 
merit.  This  connection,  no  doubt,  exercised  a  wholesome  influence 
oyer  his  future  fortunes.  It  augmented  his  respectability,  and  pro- 
cured him  admittance  into  society,  from  which  his  position  would 
otherwise  haye  excluded  him, — ^no  slight  adyantage  to  an  aspiring 
young  man  like  Power,  who  eagerly  sought  admittance  into  the  best 
circles,  and  was  neyer  so  happy  as  when  he  was  in  company  with 
his  superiors.    Like  Sir  John  English,  he  had 

— ^  a  wonderful  veneration  for  a  squire  o*  the  body,  a  knight  gare  him  great 
joy,  but  he  was  ravishM  with  a  lord  !  '* 

And,  indeed,  latterly  lords  did 

«' All  his  time  engross." 

or  yery  nearly  so.  With  a  few  exceptions,  and  those  chiefly  men 
distinguished  for  their  talents  and  savoir  Jaire,  Power  principally 
associated  with  the  aristocracy  ;  nor  did  noblemen  of  the  yery  highest 
rank  disdain  to  eat  their  mutton  and  quafi*  their  Falemian  in  the 
comparatiyely  humble  manage  of  their  friend  Tyrone.  To  be  sure, 
these  visitations  somewhat  discomposed  Mrs.  P.,  who,  in  deference 
to  her  husband,  generally  kept  Irish  servants, — often  raw  consign- 
ments  from  Connemarra,  —  whose  ignorance  and  blundering  tried 
her  temper  not  a  little  on  these  occasions.  One  day  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  Count  D'Orsay,  with  two  or 
three  other  noblemen,  dined  in  Albion  Street. 

"  Plaize^  what  will  I  do  for  the  soup,  ma'am  ?*'  inquired  the  cook, 
thrusting  her  head  into  the  drawing-room  about  five  minutes  before 
the  guests  arrived. 

'<  The  soup  1 "  echoed  Mrs.  Power  in  astonishment. 

'*  Yes,  ma'am,  the  soup.    I  suppose  you  '11  be  for  having  some. 
Is  it  mock-turtle  or  raal  turtle,  ma'am,  I  'U  be  sending  James  for  ?" 
^  **  Why,  you  must  be  mad,  Nora !    How  can  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion ?     You  know  you  made  the  soup  yesterday.    You  put  it  into 
the  great  white  basin,  and—" 

"Was  that  the  soup,  ma'am,  in  the  great  white  basin  ?" 

"  You  know  it  was,  child  I " 

"  Bad  luck  to  me,  if  I  haven't  thrown  it  down  the  sink,  thin !  I 
thought  it  was  dirty  water !  " 

One  night  the  housemaid,  who  had  never  been  to  a  theatre,  was 
•ent  to  see  her  master  play  Teddy  the  Tiler. 

"  Well,  how  did  you  like  the  pky,  Katty  ?"  inquired  her  mistress 
next  morning. 

"  Och  I  ma'am,  it  was  beautiful !— the  finest  sight  ever  I  see  I — 
Many  thanks  to  you,  ma'am,  for  trating  me  to  that  same." 
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"  Did  you  see  your  master,  Katty  ?" 

'*  Indeed,  and  1  did,  ma'am." 

"  And  how  did  he  look  ?" 

"  Oeh  1  like  a  raal  gentleman  every  inch,  when  he  got  out  of  his 
working  cloathes." 

''  And  how  did  he  act,  Katty  ?" 

f'  Why,  truth  be  told,  ma'am,  I  can't  say  much  for  his  acting. 
Pat  Rooney,  or  Tim  Flannigan,  or  any  other  tiler,  would  have  done 
just  as  he  did.  No  offence,  ma'am  ;  but>  if  I  hadn't  known  it  was 
the  master,  I  shouldn't  have  taken  it  for  acting." 

^*  But  didn't  he  make  you  laugh,  Katty  ?" 

'^  Indeed,  and  he  didn't,  ma'am.  My  heart  was  too  heavy  for 
that" 

"  Too  heavy ! " 
•  "  Troth  was  it,  ma'am  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?" 

"  Och  I  och !  don't  ax,  ma'am,  don't  ax." 

''Not  ask!" 

"You'd  better  not,  ma'am  —  you'd  better  not — you  won't,  if 
you  're  wise — och !  och  !  such  a  handsome — such  a  good-natured- 
such  a  virtuous  lady  as  you  are,  too — och  !  och  !  " 

**  I  insist  upon  knowing  what  you  mean  this  instant,  Katty." 

"Och!  och!" 

"Nay,  I—" 

"  Then,  if  I  must  speak,  ma'am,  the  master's  conduct  was  shame- 
ful!" 

"Shameful!" 

"  Och  !  scandalous,  ma'am  !  scandalous !  May  I  die  if  he  didn't 
kiss  every  lady  he  came  near,  without  mentioning  the  lap-dog  !*' 

Of  course,  a  rising  actor  like  Power  was  continually  increasing 
his  acquaintance.  This  necessarily  included  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  all  professions,  with  a  far  greater  proportion  of  literary  men  and 
men  of  talent  than  is  to  be  found  in  ordinary  circles.  Hence  the 
society  at  Power's  was  more  varied  and  more  spirituel  than  is  usual. 
It  was  an  olla  podrida,  more  or  less  piquant,  according  to  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  it  happened  to  be  composed,  but  always  above  the 
average.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  presently  some  idea  of 
these  rSuniofis,     But  first  a  word  of  the  personam. 

Among  these  I  well  remember  a  bold  dragoon,  distinguished  by 
his  great  good  nature,  and  the  superior  elegance  of  his  figure,  who 
often  used  to  call  in  his  cab  for  Tower,  who  then  lived  in  King 
Street.  Jack  was  at  this  time  the  Landskoi  of  a  certain  fascinating 
warbler,  but  had  lodgings  of  his  own  in  St  James's,  next  door  to 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  C-- — ,  then  under  the  protection  of  the  Earl  of 
.  One  night  Jack  gave  a  party  at  his  lodgings,  which  were  on 
the  first  floor.  The  air  was  sultry,  the  windows  open,  the  party 
flushed  with  wine.  Suddenly  the  silvery  voice  of  Mrs.  C  ■  stole 
on  the  ears  of  the  revellers  from  the  adjoining  drawing-room,  the 
balcony  of  which  communicated  with  Jack's. 

"  By  heaven  !  that  woman's  voice  would  draw  a  man  through  a 

stone  wall!"  exclaimed  P ,  starting  up.     "Lads!   I  vote  for 

going  into  her.     I  '11  engage  she  'd  give  us  cofiee." 

"  Hear !  hear  !  hear  ! "  cried  M and  D ,  following  P -s 

example. 
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**  AlUms  done  /"  said  the  latter ;  and  they  a]l  three  rushed  into  the 
balcony. 

"Hollo!— call  a  halt  there!"  cried  Jack.  ''That  cock  won't 
fight,  I  promise  you  ! " 

"  How  do  you  know  }"  inquired  P ,  coming  up  to  the  table. 

"  Have  you  ever  tried  her.  Jack  ?"  pursued  D . 

''Perhaps  I  have,  perhaps  I  haven't,"  returned  Jack  carelessly. 
"  I  never  kiss  and  tell.  But  this  you  may  rely  upon,  she  '11  not  ad« 
mit  you,  lads,  and — " 

"Five  to  four  she  does,"  interrupted  P ;  "five  to  four,  she 

not  only  admits  us.  Jack,  but  presses  us  to  pass  the  evening  with 
her." 

"  I  '11  not  take  your  bet,"  rejoined  the  other  carelessly,  "  because 
it  would  be  robbing  you.  Depend  upon  it,  she  '11  give  you  all  in 
charge  if  you  attempt  it.  But  grant  she  doesn't — ^grant  she  admits 
you,  it 's  running  the  devil's  own  risk.  The  governor 's  plaguv 
smokey,  I  can  tell  you.  He  generally  comes  as  soon  as  the  house  is 
up,  and  if  he  catches  you — " 

"  Oh  !  choak  the  governor  ! "  cried  P 

"  Oh  !  choak  the  governor ! "  echoed  the  others. 

"  Sure,  we  can  easily  get  back  without  his  seeing  us,"  pursued 

P ;  "  besides,  the  more  danger,  the  more  honour,  you  know — 

ha !  ha !  ha  !     So  come  along,  lads,  come  along ;  and  if  Jack  won't 
go  with  us,  whv,  he  must  stay  away,  that's  alL     Hurru ! " 

And  with  this  the  trio  again  rushed  into  the  balconv. 

"  They  're  booked  for  the  watchhouse  ! "  quoth  Jack  ;  "  she  '11 
never  stand  it.  How  unfortunate  she  didn't  know  I  'd  a  party  ! 
She*ll  be  deucedly  disappointed.  No  matter — It  can't  be  helped. 
Things  must  take  their  course."  And  seizing  his  hat,  Jack  hurried 
off  to  join  his  Dulcinea. 

The  servant,  hearing  the  street-door  slam,  concluded  the  whole 
party  had  left  Uie  house ;  so  going  up  into  Jack's  room,  she  fastened 
the  windows,  drew  down  the  blinds,  put  out  the  lights,  and  went  to 
bed,  where  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  before  her. 

Meanwhile  the  triumvirate,  creeping  into  the  adjoining  balcony, 
arrived  at  the  window  near  which  the  beautiful  songstress  was  sit* 
ting.    P  stumbled  over  a  japonica. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  awkward.  Jack  ?**  whispered  the  lady.  "  The 
Jones's  will  hear  you." 

" It 's  not  Jack"  my  dear  ma'am,"  said  P— ,  entering,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  party ;  "  though  Jack  '#  a  sly  dog,  I  see.  But, 
though  Jack 's  not  come  himself,  my  dear  ma'am,  I  beg  you  '11  not 
make  yourself  at  all  uneasy.    We  're  Jack's  friends,  and—" 

**  I  care  not  who  or  what  you  are,"  interrupted  Mrs.  C  ■,  reco- 
vering her  self-possession,  "  you  have  no  right  to  intrude  your- 
selves on  me.  Begone  1 — ^return  the  way  you  came !  If  you  don't 
go  this  instant — " 

"  Hush !  hush  !  my  dear  ma'am !  "  said  P— — ;  "  don't  speak  so 
loud,  or  the  Joneses  fvill  hear  you.  Come,  come,  let  us  talk  this  little 
affair  over  coolly  now.    I  do  assure  you,  ray  dear  ma'am,  neither 

Captain  D here,  nor  his  nephew,  any  more  than  myself,  mean 

the  slightest  disrespect^  or  have  the  least  intention  of  intruding  our 

company  upon  you  one  single  instant  longer  than  it's  agreeable 
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Indeed,  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  say  our  being  here  at  all  ia  entirdy 
your  own  fault,  my  dear  ma'am." 

"  My  own  fault,  sir  ?" 

**  Ay,  truth  is  it,  ma'am.** 

**  Dare  you  insinuate    *' 

*'  I  insinuate  nothing.  But  if  ladies  mUl  sing  with  their  windows 
open,  especially  when  they  sing  so  divinely  as  ^ou  do,  my  dear 
ma'am,  they  must  not  complain  if  gentlemen  within  ear-shot  are 
unable  to  resist  the  attraction.  You  may  as  well  set  cream  before  a 
cat,  and  punish  her  for  drinking  it.    If  I  'd  been  to  be  shot  for  it, 

my  dear  ma'am,"  continued  P warmly,  "  I  couldn't  help  coming 

here." 

"  No  more  could  I,"  said  M— w 

''No  more  could  I,"  re-echoed  his  uncle.  "  Indeed,  we're  all  so 
passionately  fond  of  music,  thatp— " 

"  That  we  're  dying  to  hear  another  song,  my  dear  ma'am,"  said 
P  ,  again  taking  up  the  ball,  ''  and  hope  you  '11  favour  us ;  and 
that 's  what  we  came  for — so  now  the  murder 's  out.  If  you  insist 
upon  it,  we  '11  stand  in  the  balcony, — though  it  certainly  does  look 
like  rain,  and  the  Joneses  might  see  us.  Ah !  sure  now,  you  can*t 
refuse,  us  ?  On  our  knees,  my  dear  ma'am-^"  And  down  they  all 
flopped. 

''This  is  excessively  ridiculous,"  said  the  lady,  biting  her  lip. 
"  However,  I  insist  on  your  going,  though,  the  moment  the  song  is 
concluded. 

Ce  n'est  que  ie  premier  pas  qui  coute  /  — -  an  hour  hence  the  whole 
))arty  sat  down  to  "  champagne  and  chicken." 

On  a  sudden,  rap-rap-rap — ring-ring-ring. 

"  His  Lordship  ! "  said  Mrs.  C ,  starting  up. 

"  The  devil  it  is  ! "  exclaimed  P . 

"  Run  1  run ! "  cried  the  lady,  bundling  the  plates  and  dishes 
under  the  sofa. 

In  an  instant  the  trio  were  in  Jack's  balcony.  It  rained  pitch- 
forks.   There  was  no  verandah. 

"  D — n  it,  we  're  shut  out  I "  whispered  P ,  trying  the  win- 
dows. 

"  The  deuce  we  are ! "  said  D— — -,  spreading  his  handkerchief 
over  his  head. 

"  Jack !  Jack  I "  cried  M— ,  Upping  gently  against  the  glass. 

"  Man  alive !  can't  you  let  us  in  ?"  said  P ,  applying  his  mouth 

to  the  window-frame. 

"  He 's  not  there  !-~he  's  gone  to  the  theatre  I "  groaned  D 

despairingly. 

"  Oh !  we  can  never  stand  this,  you  know,"  cried  M ,  getting 

from  under  the  water-spout ;  "  we  might  as  well  be  under  the  fidls 
of  Niagara !     I  'm  wet  through  already,  and " 

"  So  am  I,"  said  D ,  wringing  his  pocket-handkerchief;  "  it 's 

all  running  down  my  back-bone  I  What  shall  we  do?  We  can't 
stay  here  all  night.     I  vote  for  rousing  the  family." 

"No,  no  I  "  cried  P ,  who  enjoyed  their  agonies;  "  we  shall 

compromise  the  lady.  Just  take  it  coolly  now— have  a  little  pa« 
tience,  and — " 

"  Patience ! " 

"  Zounds !  '•— . 
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"Hollo!  Tot  are  you  all  arter  there?"  bawled  the  watchman, 
oyerhearing  them.  "  My  eyes  !  here  '8  a  pretty — Thieves !  thieves ! 
thieves ! "  and  he  sprang  his  rattle. 

*'  Where  ?  where  ?  where  ?"  cried  his  Lordship,  shooting  into  Mrs. 
C ^*s  balcony. 

''Where?  where?  where?"  echoed  a  hundred  voices  from  the 
adjoining  houses. 

"Where?  where?  where  ?"  screamed  Jack's  landlady,  in  a  por« 
tentous  night-can,  at  the  second-floor  window. 

''  In  your  balcony,  mum  I "  shouted  the  watchman,  labouring 
away  at  the  knocker.  "  If  you  looks  down,  mum,  yen  'U  see  om. 
But  you  only  jist  let  us  up,  and  we  '11  soon  secure  the  warmin." 

«'  Here ! — John ! — Thomas  I "  cried  the  Earl ;  and  in  a  trice  the 
trio  found  themselves  in  the  custody  of  his  Lordship's  servants  and 
a  whole  posse  of  watchmen. 

"  You  'd  better  take  them  to  the  watchhouse  at  once,"  said  the 
Ear],  as  they  all  adjourned  into  Jack's  drawing-room. 

''Ay  J  come  along  I — away  with  um  1 "  chorussed  all  the  Charleys. 

"  Stop !  stop  I "  vociferated  D struggling.  "  There 's  no  oc- 
casion to  be  in  such  a  d— d  hurry.  I  '11  trouble  you  to  take  your 
knuckles  out  of  my  stock,  sir.  It 's  a  mistake — it  is,  upon  my  soul ! 
We  're  no  thieves,  but  gentlemen,  and—" 

"  I  do  assure  you  we  're  gentlemen,  my  Lord,"  said  M ,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Earl. 

*'  Where 's  the  servant  ?"  shouted  P .     "  Here  !  Polly !  Sally  ! 

—she—" 

"  Come  I  none  of  this  'ere ! "  said  the  Charley  en  chef.  "  We  can't 
stand  talking  here  all  night  You  can  say  vot  you  've  got  to  say 
vhen  ve  has  you  hup  in  the  momine  afore  Sir  Richard.  Howsom- 
ever,  if  you  're  gen'eunen,  I  should  jist  like  for  to  know  vot  brought 
yoo  hall  hout  into  this  'ere  'spectable  lady's  balcony  at  this  'ere  time 
o'  night,  in  the  rain,  vithout  no  hats  on  r 

"  Ay  !  how  came  you  into  my  balcony  ?"  demanded  the  landlady, 
who  had  never  seen  them  before. 

"  Ay  I  explain  that  I "  emphasised  the  EarL 

This  being  one  of  those  numerous  questions  which  are  more  easily 
asked  than  answered,  the  detenus  were  silent. 

"  The  servant  knows  who  we  are,"  muttered  M at  length. 

"  Why,  Sally,  and  be  hanged  to  you ! "  shouted  P 

"  Sal-/ft  /"  bawled  the  landlady,  going  out  on  the  landing-place. 

But  Sally,  who  had  double-lock^  her  door,  was  afraid  to  make 
her  appearance. 

"  You  must  detain  them,"  said  the  Earl.  '<  This  matter  can't  stop 
here." 

"  In  coorse  it  can't,"  said  the  watchman,  touching  his  hat  "  We 
most  do  vot 's  riglar,  my  Lord.  You  can  call  vot  vitnesses  you  like 
in  the  morning ;  but  vou  must  go  to  the  vatchhus  vith  hus  now, 
my  oovies.    So  come  along«— stir  your  stumps,  and — " 

**  Huzza !"  shouted  P ,  kicking  the  lanthom  out  of  the  nearest 

watchman's  hand. 

"  Huzza !"  echoed  M— ,  following  P— 's.  example.  A  scuffle 
ensued  in  which  the  remaining  light  was  extinguished.  In  the  con- 
fusion P and  M     ■    managed  to  escape.    D ,  less  fortunate, 

was  secured  and  lodged  in  the  watchhouse,  where  he  remained 
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gmmbling  and  growling  tiU  P smt  Jack  to  procure  his  rdc 

which,  however,  he  didn't  obtain  until  he  had  paid  a  swingeing  stun 
for  the  broken  heads  and  broken  lanthmns  of  tne  Charleys.  Appre- 
hensive the  repose  of  his  fair  friend  might  be  again  disturbed, — or, 
for  some  other  reason, — ^hb  lordship  removed  her  to  Bolton  StreeL 

D ,  if  I  mistake  not,  had  formerly  held  a  troop  in  Jack's  r^jh- 

ment.  He  piqued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  ob- 
tained some  celebrity  as  an  amateur  at  B- ,  where  he  perfonned 

several  of  Shakspeare's  characters.  Latterly  he  took  to  politics^ 
and  played  a  conspicuous  part  at  the  elections  at  W  On  one 

occasion  it  was  feared  the  Tories  would  walk  over  the  coarse.  The 
day  previous  to  the  nomination  had  arrived,  and  no  liberal  candi- 
date J  The  Reform  Club  had  been  written  to.  What  did  thev  mean 
by  not  sending  down  some  one  ?     It  was  shameful — scandalous  [ — 

D had  been  all  day  in  a  fever.     He  had  rode,  and  written,  and 

fumed,  and  fretted,  and  run  up  the  town,  and  down  the  town,  and 
been  in  and  out  of  the  committee-room,  until  he  was  quite  exhausted 
and  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on.  He  had  retired  to  rest  at  last,  quite 
overcome  with  the  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  disappointment  he  had  un- 
dergone.   About  midnight  he  was  aroused  by  a  loud  knocking. 

"  Who's  there?"  cried  D ,  throwing  up  the  window. 

**  Please,  be  this  Captain  D 's,"  inquired  a  countryman,  mount- 
ed on  a  nag,  which  was  all  in  a  foam. 

''  Yes,  /  am  Captain  D ,"  replied  the  latter,  yawning. 

**  Please,  then,  you  mun  coom  down.  I  ha'  gotten  a  letter  here 
vor  you,  which  I  wur  to  be  zure  to  put  into  your  own  hands,  and 
which  you  be  to  'tend  to  immediately." 

**  Who's  it  from  ?"  demanded  D ,  slipping  on  his  nether  inte- 
guments. 

^' A  great  Lunnon  gentleman,  zur,  who  be  just  coom  down  to  zet 
oop  as  Parliament  man." 

<' A  London  gentleman !" 

**  £es,  zure,  zur !     lie  be  now  waiting  at  "  the  White  Hart,"  at 

F ,  where  I  bees  under-ostler.    But  you  mun  make  haste,  zur, 

if  you  please.     I  ha'  gotten  another  letter  here,  to — " 

Down  hurried  D—  The  man  thrust  the  letter  into  his  hand, 
and  galloped  off,  D  — 's  eye  sparkled  as  it  glanced  over  the  con- 
tents. 

"Yes!  B  ■  ■  himself,  by  Jupiter!"  exclaimed  be  joyfully; 
**  couldn't  have  had  a  better  man  I  Now,  Mr.  Mayor ! — Now,  my 
gentlemen  of  the  Corporation  I  we  have  you.  There's  an  end  to 
your  jobbing.  Yes — yes,  we  shall  get  B-- —  in  to  a  certainty.  But 
I  must  order  a  postchaise.  I  must  rattle  over  to  him  instantly.  He 
has  acted  right^-oh !  quite  right — in  waiting  at  F  ,  and  sending 
for  me." 

About  two  hours  after  a  postchaise  dashed  furiously  up  to  the 
principal  inn  at  F •    Out  sprang  D • 

"  How  odd  nobody  is  here  to  receive  me !"  thought  he,  as  he 
worked  away  at  the  knocker. 

At  length  a  slip-shod  waiter,  half  asleep,  obeyed  the  summons. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  before?"  said  D — — ,  looking  at  hi« 
watch.  **  Didn*t  you  hear  me  drive  up  ?  But,  shew  me  in — shew 
me  in.     It's  past  two  already ;  there's  not  an  instant  to  be  lost" 
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The  waiter  shewed  him  into  a  room,  set  a  chair,  and  inquired  if 
he  should  order  a  bed  to  be  got  ready. 

**  Oh  God !  nol"  cried  D ,  throwing  his  hat  and  gloves  on  the 

table;  ''no  bed  for  me  to-night — I've  too  much  to  do.  We  must 
be  wide  awake — have  our  eyes  open— or  those  cursed  Tories  will  be 
too  much  for  us.  Let  me  see/'  continued  he,  seating  himself,  and 
rabbing  his  eyes ;  "  in  the  first  place,  I  must  have  some  strong  coffee 
—  d — d  strong,  sir,  d'ye  hear?  with  lote  of  cold  spring  water.  But, 
above  all,  have  horses  ready — ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice, 
now.     That's  important." 

'*  Then  your  going  on,  sir  }"  said  the  waiter,  yawning. 

**  Going  on  I"  repeated  D ,  staring.     "  What  should  I  go  on 

for  ?     D'ye  suppose  I'm  going  to  London  ?" 
^'I—I  didn't  know,  sir— I  thought — " 

"Thought  I"  echoed  D ,  erecting  himself  in  the  chair.   "  Why, 

don't  you  know  me?     I'm  Captain  D J     Captain  D— — ^  firom 

W ,  man." 

"  Oh !  indeed,  sir— are  you,  sir  ?"  said  the  Ganymede  with  another 
yawn. 

"  Why,  of  course  I  am !"  cried  D ,  starting  up.     "  Who  else 

should  be  ?"  continued  he  angrily.     *'  But,  where 's  Mr.  B ?     Is 

this  his  room  ?     He 's  not  gone  to  bed,  of  course.     Go,  tell  him  I'm 

here;   my  compliments — Captain  D ^'s  compliments,  and  I'm 

waiting — go!  run  now — there's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.    Why  the 
devil  don't  vou  go,  sir  ?" 

**  Mr.  fVho  I  did  you  say,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  waiter,  looking  parti- 
cularly puzzled. 

'*  Oh  1  you're  a  pretty  fellow  to  be  head  waiter  in  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  this !"  said  D ,  suppressing  his  passion,  "  I  said  Mr. 

B ,  ye  blockhead  !— of  course  I  did.     Don't  I  tell  you  I  'm  Cap* 

tain  D from  W ? — Of  course  I've  particular  business  with 

him, — ^you  know  I  have ;  so  don't  stand  staring  there,  like  a  dead  cod- 
fish in  a  fishmonger's  stall,  but  tell  him  I'm  waiting — ^jump  now." 
"  Is  the  gentleman  a  bagman,  sir  ?"  said  the  waiter,  still  hesitating. 
"  A  WHAT  ?"  bawled  D     ■    ,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak.     **  A  bag- 
man !" 

"  Yes,  sir,  a — a  commercial  gentleman — a — a — " 

**  Oh  !  it 's  no  use  to  be  in  a  passion  with  this  fellow !"  thought 

D ,  "  he 's  drunk — he 's  muddled.    He  doesn't  understand  a  word 

I  sav.     I  must  call  his  master." 

This  latter,  who  had  been  roused  by  the  knocking,  now  entered . 

"Oh !  I  'm  glad  you  're  come !"  said  D .   *'  I  was  just  going  to 

call  you.     This  drunken  rascal  here—" 

"  Drunk !"  interrupted  the  waiter,  indignantly,  *'  I  'm  no  more 
drunk  than  you  are.     For  my  part — " 

"  Silence  James !"  said  his  master :  then,  turning  to  D^— ,  he  in- 
quired his  pleasure. 

"  I  must  see  Mr.  B instantly— instantly.     I  'm  CapUin  D 

from  W ;  and  I'll  thank  you  either  to  let  him  know  I  'm  here, 

or  show  me  to  his  apartment  immediately." 

"Is  there  any  such  gentleman  in  the  house,  James?"  said  the 
landlord. 

"Not  as  I  know  of,  sir.     I  never  heard  his  name  before." 

"  Why,  you  lying  rascal,"  exclaimed  D ,  "  you  've  been  bribed 
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by  the  Tories  to  prevent  my  teeing  him.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  Mr.  B  arrived  here  about  four  hours  ago,  and  sent  me  this 

letter  by  your  under  ostler.  You  see,  it  appoints  me  to  meet  him 
hfare,  and — " 

'*  Do  you  know  anythinff  of  this,  James  ?"  inquired  his  master. 

"  Not  a  syllable,  sir  1  I'll  be  shot  if  ever  I  heard  of  the  letter,  or 
the  gentleman  before.  It 's  impossible  Mr.  B  could  be  in  the 
house  without  my  knowing  it." 

<*  Gall  Jem !"  said  the  landlord.  "  Oh  !  Jem,"  (addressing  the 
under-ostler,  who  now  joined  them)  "  did  you  take  this  letter  over 
to  W to  this  gentleman  ?" 

''Ay I  Didn't  you  put  it  into  my  hands,  my  man,  about  two 
hours  ago  ?"  demanded  D eagerly. 

Jem  turned  the  letter  over — ^yawned — scratched  his  head,  and  re- 
turned it,  saying,  "  Noa— never  seed  un  afore— 'Twant  me !" 

It  was  plain  D— —  had  bsjbn  uoaxmd  1 1 ! 

The  letter  was 

^  Some  weak  inrention  of  the  enemy !  '* 

and  he  had  had  his  ride  for  nothing ! 

"  That  diabolical  Mayor !"  cried  D ,  as  he  cnrdered  post-horses 

to  return.    "  He 's  at  the  bottom  of  all  this." 

The  next  morning  a  liberal  candidate  arrived.  D  ■  came  for- 
ward to  second  the  nomination.  The  Mayor,  the  supposed  author 
of  the  letter,  stood  on  his  right  hand,  ffvery  time  his  eye  glanced 
cm  this  functionary  his  blood  boiled,  until  at  length  it  boiled  over, 
when,  unable  any  longer  to  control  his  indignation,  he  pulled  out  the 
letter,  and  thrusting  it  into  the  Maya's  face,  vodferat^  "  Oh  I  you 
tU^d  rascal  I  iku  u  all  your  doing." 


POWER8COURT. 

A   BALLAD. 
BT  WILLIAM  JOITES. 

By  Dsrgle*8  woodlandi  lone  I  ttray^d.  So  beautiful,  it  woke  within 

When  summer  skies  were  beaming.  The  chords  that  had  been  sleeping, 

And  through  each  copse  andbriarM  gUide  And  eyes  that  tearless  long  had  been 

I  wandered — sweetly  dreaming !  Now  droop'd  in  pensive  weeping  I 

I  pictured  there  the  radiant  shore 

That  trustful  ones  are  waiting.  The  birds'  low  warble  echoed  round, 
Where  Sorrow  cannot  shadow  o*er  The  streamlet's  plash  replying ; 

The  joys  of  Hope's  creating !  The  ev'ning  winds,  with  gentle  sound, 

Through  forest-trees  were  sighing ! 

Fair  was  the  scene !  a  saintly  charm  And  thus  it  seem'd  like  Hear'n's  intent, 

Seem'd  there  to  have  its  dwelling  $  Such  Weliness  displaying. 

Around— unbroken  was  the  calm —  To  show  how  earth  so  richly  blent 

My  heart  alone  was  swelling  I  Its  glory  was  pourtraying ! 
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A  LITERARY  RETROSPECT  BY  A  MIDDLE-AGED  MAN. 

Who  remembers  reading  a  strange,  flighty  production,  published 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  enjoyed  only  by  a  few  pecn- 
b'ar  minds^  called  *'  llie  Majolo  ?"  It  was  the  unread  work  of  John 
Gait,  the  afterwards  popular  author  of ''  The  Ayrshire  Legatees/ 
''  The  Entail,"  and  ''  The  Prorost/'— (the  last  book  was  an  especial 
favourite  of  Greorge  the  Fourth.) 

L.  E.  L.  said  truly  and  wittily  of  Gait,  "  that  he  was,  like  Antaeus, 
never  strong,  except  when  he  touched  his  mother  earth :"  I  remem- 
ber the  sayinff  being  repeated  to  Gait,  and  I  think  I  see  his  coun« 
tenance,  and  hear  his  dry,  incredulous  attempt  at  a  laugh.  But 
L.  £•  L.  was  right ;  and,  mdeed,  as  a  critic  she  was  generaly  right. 
Oalt  was  newer  in  his  element  out  of  Scotland,  no,  nor  even  out  of 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland :  the  homely,  saving  ways  ;  the  intense 
humour,  the  simple  pathos,  of  which  there  are  abundant  specimens 
in  middle  Scottish  life,  to  him  were  natural  and  habitual.  The  es- 
sential character  of  his  literary  powers  was  fidelity;  he  dreamed 
he  had  ima^rination,  whilst  he  possessed  little  more  than  a  power 
of  close  observation. 

''  The  Majolo"  is  a  desultory,  ill- written  composition,  the  weed- 
ing  of  a  po^rerful  mind.  Crude  philosophy  and  Scotch  superstition 
appear  in  miany  of  its  passages ;  there  are,  however,  touches  in  it 
worthy  of  ^e  masterly  hand  which  afWwards  ejected  so  much, 
and  achieved  for  its  owner  so  just  a  fame.  On  looking  at  Gait 
one  could  never  connect  him  with  *'  The  Majolo,"  the  travelled 
and  accomplished  man  of  mystery  and  romance ;  nor  even,  when  in 
the  full  vigour  of  health,  could  an  observer  read  in  his  countenance 
any  of  the  warying  characteristics  which  afterwards  peeped  forth  in 
**  The  Annals  of  Uie  Parish."  There  never  was  a  being  for  whom 
illness  did  so  much  in  the  way  of  personal  improvement  as  Gait. 
When  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  the  vigour  of  health  he  was  an 
ungainly  man :  of  height  above  the  common,  with  a  common-place, 
though  somewhat  handsome  cast  of  features ;  a  very  strong  Scottish 
tocent,  a  great  lumbering  figure,  a  hardness  of  aspect  altogether ; 
tnd  there  was  nothing  of  that  quiet  dignity  and  gentle  deference  to 
others  that  softened  the  sterner  attributes  of  Allan  Cunningham, 
and  which  afterwards  pleased  in  the  later  years  of  Gait. 

At  the  time  when  I  thought  him  least  agreeable.  Gait  was  living 
in  Lindesay  Row,  Chelsea ; — now  for  a  puzsle  to  my  readers — 
how  many  in  a  hundred  may  chance  to  know  Lindesay  Row,  Chel- 
sea? I  should  not  like  to  venture  a  wager  even  upon  one.  Look 
oat,  gentle  reader,  to  the  right,  as  you  pass  over  Battersea  Bridge, 
and  you  will  see,  facing  uie  river,  a  row  of  good,  even  stately 
houses,  all  white,  terminating  abruptly,  as  if  it  had  been  at  one  time 
proposed  to  form  a  terrace  of  considerable  extent,  and  that  the 
scheme  had  been  prematurely  abandoned — that  is  Lindesay  Row ; 
and  some  very  goodly  houses  are  in  that  unfashionable  row, — houses 
^th  spacious  drawing-rooms,  adorned  with  rich  cornices ;  houses 
wiA  wide  entrances  and  fine  staircases,  and  a  view  of  the  river 
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from  their  balconies,  enough  to  tempt  one  to  that  delidovs  i 
idleness  which  takes  natural  objects  for  its  excuse. 

Beyond  Lindesay  Row,  which,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming, 
contains  houses  fit  for  noblemen,  are  seen  willows  laving  themselves 
in  the  river's  brink,  and  a  green   slope,  and  chimney-tops  rinng 
between  a  mantling  grove,  and  the  delicious  grounds  of  IJord  Cre- 
mome  are  pointed  out  to  you.     Now,  they  are  trampled  down  bv 
crowds,  ana  profaned  by  noise,  and  the  hurry  and  exertion  to  w^hich 
we  English  people  give  the  name  of  amusement.    The  ''  much  for 
our  money,"  the  extensive  bill  of  fare  which  we  expect  when  we 
pay  our  dirty  shillings,  and  resolve  to  get  through  so  much  of  the 
business  of  diversion  on  a  fixed  day.     Cremome  House  once  stood 
secluded  and  peaceful  in  its  dewy  meads.     It  was  a  memento  of  the 
days  of  Ranelagh,  its  neighbour  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bridge. 
It  reminded  one  of  more  peaceful,  perhaps  more  elegant,  times,  when 
the  heavy  barge,  towed  along,  or  the  light  summer  boat,  had  pos- 
session of  the  river-gods,  and  moved  in  their  security,  not  expecting 
to  be  borne  down  by  yon  rude  steamboat,  that  I  see  (in  my  mind's 
eye)  now,  as  I  stand  (in  thought)  on  Battersea  Bridge,  and  torn 
(by  a  figure  of  speech)  towards  the  new  Pier  at  Ch^sea  Read — 
insolent  little  structure,  which  vulgarises  that  picturesque  row  of 
houses,  many  of  them  lighted  with  plate-glass  windows,  and  other 
features  of  importance,  that  never  were  built  to  look  out  upon  such 
craft  as  now  plies  near  it,  and  bids  its  tranquillity  depart. 

At  right  angles  with  Lindesay  Row  stands  Beaufort  Row,  and 
it  was  in  one  of  the  small  tenements  in  Beaufort  Row  that  I  used 
to  meet  Oalt  We  talk  of  literary  coteries, — what  a  singular  theme 
would  be  the  various  Kterary  coteries,  past  and  present,  of  this  me* 
tropolis — the  men  who  toiled  together,  and  fed  each  other's  minds  by 
the  inevitable  communication  of  thought  —  the  authors  and  the 
authors'  friends — ^the  strange  companionships — the  long  life  associa- 
tions which  what  we  call  chance  produces,  and  has  pi^uced, — the 
tea-tables  of  the  departed.  For,  in  roost  instances,  the  literary 
part  of  the  community  could  afford  little  more  than  tea-tables, — anil 
they  were  to  be  envied.  Restore  to  me  the  tea-table,  and  I  will 
give  up  to  any  one  who  hungers  for  it  the  costly  eight  o'clock  din- 
ner,— ^yes,  even  the  party  more  numerous  than  the  Graces,  and 
fewer  than  the  Muses.  I  vrill  give  up  the  dSjeuner,  and  the  d^einer 
dansante,  and  the  matinSe  mnticale,  and  the  soirie  muncaie,  and  all 
the  musicales  that  ever  drove  one  crazy — give  me  but  the  tea-table^ 
but  give  it  me  such  as  I  knew  it  of  yore. 

But  to  return  to  the  strange  companionships  which  fate  forms  for 
us.  Gait's  intimate  associate  at  that  time  was  a  literary  receptacle 
of  knowledge,  a  man  brimful  of  acquirement,  rich  in  quality  as  the 
finest  champagne,  but  bottled,  and  cellared  up  with  as  much  care. 
He  was  a  specimen  of  the  pure  literarv  man  of  the  olden  time.  Hii 
occupation,  indeed,  was  that  of  a  clerk  in  the  Record  Office ;  added 
to  which,  he  had  the  onerous  offiee  of  eking  out  the  powers  of  a 
certain  nobleman's  brains  to  do  their  work.  He  was,  in  short,  a 
private  secretary.  In  that  capacity  he  perhaps  acquired  the  great 
talent  for  silence  which  he  possessed,  and  which  made  him  such  a 
good  listener  to  the  long  stories  of  Gait. 

For  Gait  seemed  to  me  to  be  by  nature  a  male  Scherasaide.  He 
had  the  gift  of  narrative,  so  rare,  so  fine,  so  seemingly  simple,  but 
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M  inexplicably  difficult;  repartee  is  nothing  to  it:  the  power  of 

relaUng  a  story,  without  affectation,  or  weariness  to  your  listener, 

^K  ^"\*^^®  •J^  P"c«*     Women  excel  in  it  more  than  men:  but 

then  they  are  aided  by  the  varying  countenance,  the  soft  voice,  the 

quick  apprehension  of  an  auditor's  feelings.     They  are,  it  is  true 

apt  to  hurry ;  and  hurry  is  fatal  to  a  narrative.    Coleridge  had  it : 

at   his  friend  Mr.  Oilman's,  at  Highgate,  what  heads  were  bowed 

down   to  listen  to  his  half-dissertations,  half-narratives;  his  eye 

mildly  gliatenmg  all   the  while,  his  white  hair  falUng  about  his 

neck,  his  accents  trilling  in   the  ear  of  young  and  old,  gay   and 

gnve.     Moore  has  it,  but  in  a  very  different  mode:  his  stories  are 

short  aad  pithy,  without  the  thoughtful  moral  of  Coleridge,  or  the 

strong  situations  which  Gait  delighted  to  depict.     For  Gait  was 

melodramatic  in  his  tales ;  there  was  always  a  surprise,  a  mystery,  an 

anomaly,  at  all  events,  at  the  end  of  them.    He  spoke  in  a  low, 

monotonous  voice,  with  much  of  the  Greenock  accent  marring  its 

sweetness  but  adding  to  ite  effect ;  and  he  bent  his  high  forehead 

down,   and  his  eyes,  long,    narrow,  and    deep-sunk,   were  fixed 

steadily  upon  those  of  him  to  whom  he  addressed  himself;  and  he 

went  on,  on,  stopping  at  intervals  to  catch  an  exclamation  from  his 

listener,  and  to  return  it  with  his  own  dry  laugh.     His  narrative 

was  simple,  succinct,  unambitious  in  phrase,  and  had  the  charm 

of  seeming  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  him  who  spoke  it,  as  it 

usually  was  by  those  to  whom  it  was  spoken. 

Our  friend  of  the  Record  Office  heard  all  Gait's  stories  with  a 
philosophic  incredulity,  never  expressed,  but  pictured  in  a  face  to 
which  nature  had  lent  no  charm.  Evening  after  evening  such  con- 
verse went  on.  After  sunset — I  think  I  see  him  as  i  write — ^in  came 
the  secretary,  retiring  to  his  drawing-room  after  an  evening  stroll. 
He  was  the  last  wearer  of  the  willow  hat ;  a  blessed,  but  not  a  be- 
coming invention:  on  the  same  principle  a  gambroon  coat  was 
assumed  in  summer.  He  neither  smoked,  nor  talked,  nor  played  at 
cards,  so  that  the  copious  talk  of  Gait  seemed  to  be  designed  by  his 
good  angel  on  purpose  for  his  amusement.  Then  in  came  Gait ; 
his  proud  stature  looking  prouder  in  the  little  drawing-room,  be- 
neaUi  the  door  of  which  he  was  almost  forced  to  stoop.  He  was  then 
in  the  vigour  of  intellect,  and  full  of  hope — that  nope  which  cir- 
cumstances so  cruelly  quenched.  He  was  full  of  schemes — the 
Canada  Company  was  then  his  theme ;  and  he  had  schemes  with- 
out end.  All  these  he  unfolded  to  his  silent  friend,  who  rarely 
grunted  an  approval,  yet  was  too  canny  to  differ  openly.  Gait  was 
just  discovering  the  saleabiiiiy  of  his  own  powers ;  he  was  penning 
*'  The  Ayrshire  Legatees."  *'  I  can  write  a  sheet  a  night,"  he  said, 
addressing  his  friend.  I  remember  the  cold  "  humph  1"  which 
sounded  to  me  very  much  like  "  the  more's  the  pity."  Our  secre. 
tarv  did  not  approve  of  rapid  composition. 

Mr.  Gait  was  at  that  time  a  married  man,  his  lady  being  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Tilloch,  formerly  editor  of  the  Star  newspaper ; 
one  of  the  papers  of  my  grandmother's  class,  dull  and  proper,  and 
suited  to  elderly  country  gentlemen,  who  looked  for  it  by  the  post 
as  eagerlpr  as  for  their  pipe  and  spectacles. 

His  wife  and  three  sons  formed  the  domestic  circle  of  Mr.  Gait 
His  occupation  had  been  that  of  a  merchant ;  but  he  was,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  full  of  the  Canada  Company.   His  mind  was  eager. 
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energetic,  and  sanguine;  his  habits,  without  being  exactlj  extra- 
vagant, were  thoseof  a  man  who  abhors  small  calculationa,  whilst  he 
is  planning  great  sdiemes:  his  whole  mind  seemed  absorbed  by 
those  plans  which  produced  to  their  framer  nothing  more  profit^ 
able  than  "  Lawrie  Todd/'  and  brought  infinite  vexation,  and  a  per- 
plexity and  trouble  which  destroyed  nim. 

I  dined  with  Oalt  once  when  he  was  in  this  place  of  projects.  He 
had  then  left  Lindesay  Row ;  and  the  slow  companionship  of  his 
taciturn  friend  of  the  Record  Office  was  exchanged  for  the  bust- 
ling intercourse  of  men  of  the  world, — ^men  conversant  with  the 
monev  market,  directors  of  this  company,  secretaries  to  institutions,, 
stockbrokers,  and  the  like.  What  an  uncongenial  sphere  •for  the 
writer  of  ''The  Entail!"  yet  Gait  managed  to  plav  nis  part  My. 
He  had  a  vast  share  of  good-humour;  he  had  a  ready  reply,  a  busi- 
ness-like precision,  and  the  true  Scotch  hospitali^  characterised 
him  as  a  landlord.  He  then  lived  in  a  house  in  Tavistock  Place, 
next  the  chapel :  it  consisted  of  two  floors  only ;  and  the  study, 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  were  all  en  suite.  I  was  struck  by  the 
versatility  with  which  the  novelist,  who  has  touched  the  finest 
chords  of  the  heart  in  his  **  Windy  Yule,"  the  masterpiece  of 
"  The  Provost,"  could  adapt  himself  to  the  actual  business  of  life. 
After  his  company  were  gone,  he  sat  down,  I  am  told,  to  his  lite- 
rary labours.  There  never  was  a  greater  discrepancy  between  any 
man's  actual  inclinations  and  positive  pursuits  than  those  of  (Salt  at 
this  period.  Happy  had  it  been  for  him  had  he  followed  the  bid- 
dings of  Nature,  and  brandished  his  pen  only  as  the  novelist  or 
biographer !  It  served  him  in  little  stead  when  applied  to  the  job- 
bings of  a  company. 

There  is  a  period  in  every  man's  life  when  he  is  what  his  kind 
friends,  and  especially  his  old  friends,  who  have  been  stationary  in 
life,  call  "set  up."  Heaven  knows,  I  write  not  this  in  any  bit- 
terness, neither  do  I  mean  to  apply  it  to  G^t.  He  was  sanguine » 
he  enjoyed  the  eminence  to  which  he  had  raised  himself :  but  hia 
was  not  the  insolence  of  success,  although  it  might  be  esteemed  the 
elation  of  prosperity.  His  disposition  was  kind  and  cordial,  and 
he  appeared  to  feel  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  good-will  of  those 
around  him. 

But  the  aspirations  of  this  sanguine  spirit  were  not  realized.  He 
went  to  Canada  and  one  heard  of  him  and  thought  of  him  with 
about  the  same  interest  as  one  gazes  upon  yon  far-off  planet,  whose 
orb,  as  I  close  my  study  window-curtains,  shines  above  the  dark  tips 
of  those  fir-trees.  When  I  remembered  Gak  (to  carry  out  my 
simile),  it  was  to  think  of  him  as  one  whose  radiance  illumined 
another  sphere,  and  probably  never  more  would  shine  on  mine. 
I  mixed  him  up  in  my  mind  with  furs,  and  Washington  Irvine, 
and  the  ''  Rough  Notes"  of  Sir  George  Head — and  the  Canada 
Company  was  to  me  a  mystery  and  a  puzzle  that  I  could  never 
make  out. 

Gait  came  home — that  atrocious  Canada  Company ! — ^but  I  won't 
be  personal :  he  came  back,  and  was  located  in  Brompton.  I  went 
to  see  him. 

Now,  Brompton  is  the  grave  of  London.  Its  two  syllables  speak 
of  illness  too  severe  to  admit  of  further  removal,  and  which  takes 
the  middle  course  of  going  out  of  London,  but  not  getting  into  the 
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country.  Its  familkr  two  tylUMM  represent  the  assemblkige  of  the 
half  sick,  and  the  half  ruined,  and  the  naif  respectable,  and  the  half 
broken-hearted,  who  people  its  squares,  and  utter  their  plaints  in 
its  groves — ^for  Brompton  is  a  pastoral  place.  It  has  its  St.  Michael's 
Grove,  its  Brompton  Grove,  its  Hemiitaffe  ;  an  exquisite  poem  bv 
L.  £.  L.  has  been  written  upon  the  singk  grave  of  its  churchyard. 
It  is  altogether  a  place  very  poetical  to  hear  of — very,  very  prosaic 
when  seen. 

Barnes  Cottage,  where  poor  Mr.  Gkdt  lived  until  his  final  removal 
to  Scotland,  stands  dose  upon  the  broiling,  dusty,  sunny  road, 
called  Old  Brompton  Lane :  it  is  a  cottage  m  a  consumption ;  for 
the  symptoms  of  decay  strike  you  forciuy,  even  whilst  you  admit 
the  existence  of  something  pleasant,  and  evoa  comely,  in  the  object 
presented  to  you. 

You  enter  a  porch,  and  come  at  once  into  a  low,  but  not  very 
small  parlour— one  on  either  side  of  the  door.  A  passage  intersects 
the  house,  and  a  glass*door  at  the  end  shows  you  a  gravel  walk, 
and  a  spadous,  sunny  garden,  all  garnished  with  gay  flowers, — roses 
moire  especially, — and  furnished  with  fruit-trees.  It  is  a  refreshing 
little  ^>ot ;  and  you  come  upon  it  instantaneously  from  the  dusty 
road ;  and  you  seem  to  be,  comparatively  speaking,  emerging  into 
the  country  from  the  haclmeyed  road  out  of  town. 

I  visiteci  poor  Gait  here^— yes,  he  yraspoor  Gait ;  for  the  world  had 
dealt  with  him  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  usually  deals  with 
the  sensitive  and  the  uncalculating.  That  Canada  Company !— but  I 
sUbstain  from  invective,  and  forbear  the  language  of  party. 

The  room  was,  I  will  not  say  indifferently  furnished — it  was 
** ready  furnished:"  the  phrase  speaks  for  itself.  Everything  was 
complete,  but  dingy,  dark  green,  and  manifesting  the  transient 
character  of  our  sublunary  sUte.  But  the  windows  looked  upon 
that  gay,  hot  garden;  and  wall-fruit,  of  which  the  hospitable 
tenanto  of  the  cottage  made  you  partake,  hung  upon  the  walls ;  and 
sweet-peas  bloomed,  and  mignionette  grew  in  broad  patches,  and 
scented  the  very  chamber  in  which  you  were  shown. 

Mr.  Gait  was  seated  in  a  diair  as  I  went  in.  He  did  n<^  rise. 
He  looked  older;  he  was  stouter;  there  was  no  indication  of  ill 
health :  but  he  gave  me  his  left  hand,  and  pointing  to  his  right, 
said  with  a  little  quickness,  *<  Perhaps  you  heard  of  my  attack  ? 
It  has  fallen  upon  my  limbs;  my  head  is  clear." 

I  sat  down,  and  we  ran  over  the  events  of  the  few  years  which 
had  intervened  since  I  saw  him  last.  To  me  they  had  been  but  little 
varied  by  what  Ae  world  calls  adversity  ;  however — but  why  touch 
upon  themes  with  which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not?  To  Gait 
they  had  been  a  season  of  severe  struggling,  hard  business,  irritation, 
oppression,  injustice ;  so  he  said — and  I  never  inquired.  I  was  con* 
tent  to  pity.  I  was  certain  there  was  nothing  to  condemn.  I  was 
anre  —  and  was  afterwards  assured  that  my  conviction  was  right — 
that  Mr.  Gkdt  had  consulted  his  own  interests  far  too  little,  and  that 
of  his  employers  too  much.  That  he  had  been  disinterested  and  in- 
defatigable ;  and,  as  the  disinterested  generally  are,  had  been  treated 
with  a  severity  and  illiberality,  which,  being  the  work  of  a  company, 
eonld  not  be  visited  upon  any  one  individual.  Such  are  my 
impressions:  they  may  be  erroneous*,  for  the  evidence  on  which 
they  are  based  is  ex  parte,  and  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  drcu- 
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Iflfed  by  Oalt  among  the  f^w  tterling  fHends  whoae  constancy  and 
affection  remained  to  him  in  this  most  desolate  and  trying  period  of 
his  life. 

It  was  truly  to  be  so  described,  for  it  was  not  a  period  of  certain- 
ty, but  one  of  harassing  suspense.  Day  afler  day  might  his  tall, 
l>ent  form  be  seen,  aided  by  servants,  entering  the  city  omnibus,  ms 
it  stood  in  that  hot,  dusty  road  by  Barnes  Cottage.  On  he  went,  to 
argue,  and  wrangle,  and  press  his  claims  with  hiuxl-headed  men,  and 
to  return  disappointed- and  irritated  to  his  easy  chair,  and  to  the 
unmeasured  sympathy  of  the  best  of  women  and  of  wives.  His  elder 
sons,  meantime,  had  gone  as  settlers  in  that  very  country  the  proa* 
perity  of  which  their  &ther  had  foreseen.  One  only  remained  at  home. 
Where  is  he  now — the  bashful,  blooming  boy,  with  an  eye  just 
like  his  gifted  father's,  and  a  head  full  of  poetic  fancies  ?  Is  he  too  « 
settler  on  those  cold  plains  ?  Has  not  the  name  of  Oalt  one  repre- 
sentative in  Old  England  ?— Alas ! 

I  spoke  of  the  few  friends  who  tried  to  cheer  the  breaking  heart  of 
the  poet  in  his  retirement  at  Barnes  Cottage.  Among  these  was  one 
whose  kindness  contributed  much  to  soothe  the  wounded  spirit,  and 
to  appease  the  cravings  of  that  which  merited  not  the  name  of  mor. 
tified  vanity,  but  which  might  be  termed  a  consciousness  of  unjust 
desertion  from  the  worlcL  She  came — I  dare  not  pen  her  name^^ 
still  beautiful,  always  gifted,  better  than  all,  ever  kind,  in  all  her 
loveliness  of  delicate  apparel,  in  all  her  gems  and  splendour.  She 
sat  by  the  sick  man's  easy  chair,  the  soft  air  blowing  about  her  costly 
veil  and  other  appurtenances,  as  she  stooped;  whilst  in  the  lane 
stood  her  gay  coacn  at  the  door,  its  proud  steeds  pawing  the  ground, 
its  five  balls  and  coroneted  panel  attracting  the  surprise  of  many 
a  passer-by,  as  he  contrasted  the  lowly  entrance  with  the  sumptuous 
vehicle.  She  came  pitying  and  sorrowing,  and  ever  and  anon  leaving 
behind  her  something  to  solace  the  dark  hours  which  succeeded  the 
return  in  the  omnibus  from  the  foul  city.  She  knew,  gay  and  gor- 
f[eou8  as  was  her  attire,  she  too  knew  how  the  world's  censures  eat 
into  the  heart.  Kind,  beautiful,  yet  erring  being !  The  world  casts 
you  from  it — ^in  some  moments  of  reflection,  for  come  they  will, 
when  the  heart  challenges  the  memory,  and  regret  and  sorrow  bedew 
your  eyes  with  tears,  know  that  you  comforted  the  infirm  man  in 
his  infirmity — that  you  left  him  soothed  and  thankful — that  you,  of 
all  the  gay  dames  who  were  wont  to  smile  upon  his  happier  hours, 
forsook  not  his  decline. 

In  the  decay  of  his  fortunes,  Mr.  Oalt,  whilst  pressing  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  just  claims  on  the  Canada  Company,  applied  for,  and,  I 
believe,  was  promised  a  pension,  which  was  never  paid — ^perhaps  it 
was  never  granted— day  after  day  his  health  declined,  and  repeated 
strokes  of  palsy  took  from  him  first  the  use  of  one  limb,  then  of  an- 
other— then  the  mind  shewed  slight  symptoms  of  weakness.  Fearful 
and  inexplicable  change  1  With  what  solicitude  did  the  faithful 
partner  of  his  fortunes  watch  over  his  shattered  frame.  How  she 
sought  to  persuade  herself,  even  while  his  speech  faltered,  his  me- 
mory betrayed  him,  that  the  limbs  only  partook  of  the  general 
failure.  How  self-deceiving  is  affection !  And  she,  humble,  reli- 
gious, self-distrustful,  how  important  had  she  become  to  the  sick 
man  in  his  hour  of  trial. 
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He  bore  it  manfully.  The  disease^  which  produces  such  irritation 
of  nerves  and  temper^  was  combated  in  that,  its  worst  form,  by  him. 
He  never  complained ;  though  in  the  vigour  of  life,  when,  not  much 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  his  strength  was  prostrated.  There 
were  moments  of  intense  anxiety  when  he  sorrowed  for  her — ^when 
he  thougl^t  of  his  sons,  and  hoped  they  would  fare  better  than  him« 
self.  There  were  moments  of  despair ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  his 
journey,  as  it  neared  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  was  resig* 
nation  and  fortitude. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  called  upon  me  alone.  Yes,  he  came, 
even  in  his  low  and  feeble  state,  and  got  out  of  the  cab  which 
brought  him,  and  entered  the  house  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  my  ser- 
vant. He  could  scarcely  walk.  I  never  shall  forget  the  face  of 
horror  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  whispered  to  me  as  he  entered, 
**  Who  is  that  ? — I  have  seen  him  elsewnere."  I  answered  by  re-in- 
troducing him ;  it  was,  indeed,  requisite.  Yet,  when  seated.  Gait 
retained  little  appearance  of  disease.  His  complexion  was  clear,  his 
articulation  was  then  restored,  his  eyes  sparkled ;  it  was  when  he 
arose  and  walked  that  one  saw  that  tne  axe  had  been  laid  to  the  root 
of  the  tree.  He  got  out  again  with  difficulty,  my  servant  supporting 
him  even  until  he  was  seated  in  the  cab.  It  drove  away,  and  I 
never  beheld  him  again  I  I  called  at  Barnes  Cottage — a  large  board 
"  to  let  furnished"  warned  me  that  I  had  called  too  late.  I  stopped, 
nevertheless,  some  time  in  the  house,  opened  to  me  by  one  of  that 
crew  who  ''  take  care  of  houses,"  and  take  care  that  they  shall  not  be 
let  either.  I  stood  for  a  few  moments  before  the  easy  chair  which 
Mr.  Gait  ased,  and  heard  the  story  that  he  and  his  had  ^one  to  live 
(that  is  to  die)  at  Greenock,  where  Mr.  Gait's  sister  resided.  I 
strolled  into  the  garden,  into  which  I  had  sometimes  supported  him 
with  my  arm.  i  could  remember  the  very  tale  he  had  told  me  when 
last  we  had  sat  in  yon  arbour,  now  overgrown  with  the  clematis 
which  had  been  heretofore  subjected  to  discipline.  I  sat  down  and 
sorrowed  for  him  beneath  the  branches  of  a  large  mulberry  tree.  It 
was  unlikely  that  I  should  see  him  more.  In  prosperity  he  had  been 
nothing  to  me ;  but  the  adversity  of  the  last  year  had  established  a 
daim  upon  my  feelings. 

As  I  returned  through  Old  Brompton,  and  gazed  up  at  the  house 
where  Canning  had  lived  and  died,  and  passed  the  substantial  house 
in  which  Faith,  visiting  the  earth,  had  appeared  in  the  form  of 
Samuel  Wilber force, — as  I  looked  upon  tbe  small  house  with  a  gar- 
den, in  St.  Michael's  Grove,  in  which  Letitia  Landon  had  bowled  her 
hoop  in  one  hand,  and  created  verses  at  the  same  time;  when  I 
thought  of  the  fate  of  all  these  bright  meteors,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  history  of  the  gifted  is  a  mournful  history,  and  that  its 
moral  is  not  taught  to  the  heart,  but  wrung  from  it. 

Think  of  Canning,  the  high-toned  instrument  which  the  rude 
touch  might  in  one  instant  put  out  of  tune,  the  delicate  fabric  of  his 
nerves  so  susceptible  that  those  who  beheld  him  on  the  eve  of  some 
great  exertion  could  see  him  tremble  as  he  tried  to  join  in  ordinary 
converse !  "  I  never  in  my  whole  experience,"  observed  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  once,  *'  saw  a  man  endowed  with  such  overabundant  sen- 
•ibility  as  Canning."  His  agitation,  on  a  first  introduction  to  any 
person  of  whom  he  had  a  high  notion,  was  that  of  a  timid  woman. 
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When  one  remembers  this  bright  and  sensitive  being  oppressed  with 
responsibility^  badg^ered  by  a  party,  sinking  under  uie  weight  of  in- 
cipient disease,  expiring,  whilst  a  nation  looked  on  and  mourned, 
one  is  fain  to  confess  that  the  annals  of  genius  have  their  pages  oi 
sorrow — more  touching  than  one  likes  to  confess;  that  there  are 
martyrs  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  religion  or  patriotism. 

The  decline  of  Wilberforce  was  less  harrowing  than  the  brief  and 
awful  illness  of  Canning.  Yet  Wilberforce  had  his  sorrows;  his 
were  the  sorrows  of  a  philanthropist  grieving  for  the  bad,  mourn- 
ing the  prevalence  of  evil.  His  own  private  affairs,  irretrievably 
injured  as  they  were  by  his  sacrifice  to  Abolition  and  to  principle, 
seemed  like  an  episode  in  a  life  all  given  up  to  public  weal,  and  to 
the  advancement  of  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  mercy.  To 
descend  to  a  far  humbler  theme :  who  knows  what  were  the  throb- 
bings  of  the  overcharged  heart  that  ceased  to  beat  on  Afric's  shore 
when  L.  £.  L.  expired  ?  Who  can  tell  what  was  its  last  pang— 
what  the  final  impression  of  anguish  or  of  terror  ? 

To  return  to  Mr.  Gait.  A  sister  offered  him  a  home,  and  he  re- 
tired to  Ghreenock.  He  lived  a  year  after  his  return  to  Scotland.  I 
almost  fear  to  say  how  many  shocks  of  palsy  I  heard  that  he  had  re- 
ceived; they  were  reported  to  be  so  numerous.  Meantime  he  felt 
acutely  the  dependence,  never  remembered  by  the  kind  and  generous 
beinff  who  sheltered  him  from  care,  as  she  had  hoped,  in  her  house— 
and  his  letters  breathed  the  anguish  of  his  mind.  A  friend,  his  phy- 
sician, obtained  for  him  from  the  Literary  Fund  the  sum  of  5oL  idl 
the  public  assistance  ever  given  to  one  whose  works  had  delighted 
thousands:  thousands,  who  knew  not  that  the  hand  that  penned 
those  volumes  was  shrivelled  and  powerless,  and  that  the  intdlect 
whence  they  emanated  was  gradually  becoming  benighted.  Much, 
however,  was  in  mercy  spared  of  that  once  powerful  mind,  to  r^ 
spond  to  kindness,  and  to  console  her  who  now  mourns  the  lost  and 
tne  gifted,  amid  the  forests  of  Canada.  A  long  interval  of  helpless* 
ness,  increased  feebleness,  a  mournful  conviction  that  medicine 
could  do  no  more,  prepared  the  sorrow-stricken  man  for  the  peace 
of  eternity.  A  kinder,  a  less  complaining  spirit  never  sank  to  rest 
His  sons  are  thriving  in  Canada — ^his  wife  has  followed  them  there. 
His  works  alone  remain  behind  him.  Few,  perhaps,  now  read  ''The 
Provost,"  and  "The  Entail,"  and  '*The  Ayrshire  Legatees."  As  noveli 
they  are  defective,  but  they  contain  scenes  and  passages,  as  unparal- 
leled in  their  truth  and  pathos,  as  the  works  of  Morland  and 
of  Hogarth  in  painting.  I  should  like  to  see  a  book  entitled  ^  The 
Beauties  of  Gait" — selections  from  his  works— choice  morsels  in 
which  the  hand  of  a  great  master  may  be  seen,  his  weaknesses 
being  kept  out  of  sight.  Alas  I  how  few  modem  writes  there  tfe 
whose  works  may  be  preserved  as  a  whole.  How  many  who  have 
left  passages  of  extreme  beauty — ^isolated  tnorceaux. 
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BY   PAUL   PRBNDBROA8T. 

*'  It  is  certain/'  philoeophiseii  FalstaC  **  that  either  wise  bearing  or 
ignorant  carriage  is  caught^  as  men  tdce  diseases,  one  of  anoUier." 
Hence  the  French  polish,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  whidi 
an  Englishman  sometimes  acquires  by  a  residence  in  Paris ;  and  hence, 
too,  the  knack  of  gesticulating  and  making  grimaces  which  he  Terr 
frequently  contracts  at  the  same  time.  A  protracted  rustication  is 
apt  to  b^et  rttstidty ;  and  we  cannot  partake  of  the  **  pleasures  of  the 
plains,"  and  fraternise  with  their  inhaoitants  for  any  length  of  time^ 
without  picking  up  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  "  nymphs  and 
swains "  in  question.  The  air  of  Edinburgh  may  be  bracing  to  the 
chest ;  but  it  has  a  very  undesirable  influence  on  the  windpipe,  which 
it  oonyerts  into  a  reed  truly  Doric,  to  judge  from  the  moduktions  with 
which  it  affects  the  yoice.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  the  EngUsh 
atmosphere  has  a  converse  operation  on  the  Scottish  organ,  which,  like 
Bass's  pale  ale,  may  be  warranted  to  keep  in  any  climate. 

It  would  seem  likewise  that,  in  some  cases,  the  contagion  of  ian« 
guage  and  deportment  is  capable  of  being  communicated  from  one  per- 
son to  another  throuj^h  books, — as  the  plague  has  been  known  to  be 
carried  in  a  pair  of  slippers.  The  ambition  of  authors  is,  generally,  to 
influence  the  mind  of  other  people ;  but  they  s<mietimes  inyoluntarilj 
produce  a  personal  effect  upon  them,  and  find  that  they  have  not  only 
set  a  fashion,  but  propagated  an  oddity. 

Now  there  is  Thwaites,  the  dear  friend  of  a  dear  friend  of  onrs. 
Thwaites  is  a  man  of  reading;  he  delights  especially  in  biography^ 
history,  plays,  poems,  and  novds ;  he  is  intimate  with  a  great  variety 
of  authors  on  paper,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  has  acquired  as 
many  of  their  singularities  as  he  could  have  done  by  perscMud  inter^ 
conrse  with  them ;  besides  which,  he  has  amalgamated  with  his  own  a 
great  many  characters  of  fictimi.  He  is  a  very  good-tempered  fellow, 
without  a  care  or  trouble  to  annoy  him ;  he  also  enjoys  excellent 
health,  including  a  perfect  freedom  from  corns,  bunions,  callosities,  and 
all  other  minor  ills  that  the  feet  are  heirs  to,— to  say  nothing  of  gout 
er  rheumatism.  But,  after  reading  Lord  Byron,  he  was  obMnred  for 
t  considerable  time  to  walk  lame,  and  also  to  go  about  with  turned- 
down  collars,  and  looks  meant  for  melancholy,  but  which  generally 
-obtained  the  epithet  of  hang-dog.  A  course  of  Walter  Scott  gave  him 
a  fit  of  chivalry,  and  wond^ullv  altered  his  conversaticm  and  bearing. 
At  one  time  he  would  express  himself  in  the  language,  and  assume  \S% 
style  of  Rob  Roy ;  at  another,  he  seemed  to  mistake  himself  for  Baillie 
Niooi  Jarvie,  whose  attributes  again  he  would  exchange  for  those  of 
Dirk  Hatteraick ;  and  the  next  day,  perhaps,  he  would  "  come  out " 
sa  Dominie  Sampson.  Scott  also  taught  him  to  swear  by  his  right 
hand  and  his  halidome.  Just  in  the  same  manner  is  he  affected  by 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  after  Uie  perusal  of  one  of  which  he  is  observed 
for  some  days  literally  to  act  as  if  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  hero 
in  it.  He  has  a  snarl,  a  scowl,  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  indubiy 
tably  the  oriffinal  property  of  Richard  the  Third ;  he  cries  **  Ha ! "  in 
A  style  dearly  borrowed  from  the  Eighth  Henrys  and.  is  accustomed 
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at  times  to  talk  Elisabetban  io  general,  in  which  dialect  he  will  mk 
to  be  helped  at  dinner,  or  desire  his  neighbour  at  table  to  hand  him 
vegetables  or  condiments.  He  will  say,  for  instance,  **  In  £aith,  good 
sir,  1  will  be  thy  beadsman  for  another  slice," — "  Marry,  sweet  mis- 
tress,  may  I  crare  thy  aidance  to  a  potato?"— or,  ''Master  mine,  I 
would  fain  trouble  thee  for  the  salt."  So,  if  he  has  lately  been  readi^ 
history,  he  is  sure  to  enact  the  part  of  some  renowned  personage  whose 
peculiarities  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  in  its  pages  ;  and  benee 
It  is  generally  possible  to  know  the  epoch  to  which  his  recent  stodict 
have  related.  For  instance,  by  his  use  of  scriptural  phraseology,  it  m 
easy  to  tell  that  he  has  been  reading  about  Cromwell ;  and  if  he  often 
cries  ''  Odds  fish  I "  one  may  be  sure  that  he  is  fresh  from  Charles  the 
Second.  By  similar  tokens,  those  conversant  with  biography  may  con- 
jecture whose  life  he  has  last  perused.  He  has  all  at  once,  for  some 
dtLjs,  exhibited  a  propensity  to  rhyme  and  make  puns,  and  it  hss 
turned  out  that  he  has  been  engaged  upon  that  of  Dean  Swift.  He 
has  suddenlv  adopted  a  habit  of  taking  snuff  with  peculiar  vehemence^ 
and  of  walking  about  with  his  hands  behind  him,  eccentricities  which 
have  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  memoir  of  Napoleon.  Having  resd 
some  stories  about  Abemethy,  he  has  taken  to  the  custom  of  putting 
his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  and  he  has  been  known,  instead  of  changing 
his  linen,  to  put  one  shirt  over  another,  until  he  had  three  on  at  a 
time,  apparently  because  this  piece  of  iJovenliness  is  ascribed  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy. 

There  are,  however,  certain  pet  characters  which  it  seems  the  pecu- 
liar fancy  of  Thwaites  to  play,  and  of  which  he  will  sometimes  austaia 
one  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  behaves  in 
this  way  only  among  his  intimate  acquaintances,  his  mannera  and  con- 
versation in  the  society  of  strangers  being  remarkable  only  for  great 
propriety  ;  hence,  when  he  has  arrived  at  a  certain  pitch  of  familiarity 
witn  people, — ^perhaps  that  which,  according  to  the  text-hand  apho- 
rism, doth  breed  contempt, — ^his  sudden  trsmsformations  excite  great 
astonishment,  not  unaccompanied  by  doubts  respecting  his  sanity. 

Thwaites  had  been  for  some  little  time  acquainted  with  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Lawson,  by  which  he  had  come  to  be  considered  simply  as 
a  nice  young  man,  not  merely  for  a  small  tea-party,  but  for  any  party, 
small  or  laree ;  so  that  now  and  then  he  was  invited  to  their  house  to 
dinner,  untS  by  degrees  he  became  on  terms  with  them  of  a  nature 
bordering  on  the  free  and  easy.  The  Lawsons  lately,  on  the  oocadoa 
of  the  birth-day  of  one  of  them,  had  a  rather  considerable  number  of 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  Thwaites,  to  dine  with  them.  Thwaites,  on 
all  previous  occasions  of  the  kind,  had  invariably  displayed  great  neat- 
ness in  his  attire,  and  the  extreme  of  politeness  in  his  deportment; 
but  now,  to  the  amaaement  of  his  entertainers,  he  made  his  appearance 
in  a  shabby  snuff-coloured  old  coat,  and,  instead  of  feeding  himself,  u 
he  usually  did,  with  all  the  studied  graces  of  the  diner-out,  he  b^it  his 
head  close  down  over  his  plate,  so  as  absolutely  to  become  red  in  the 
face,  and  gobbled  up  his  dinner  with  a  loud  noise,  and  the  appearance 
of  excessive  voradtv.  This  was  most  unaccountable  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Thwaites,  who  used  to  be  always  quoting,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, endeavouring  to  carry  out,  the  precepts  of  Lord  Chest^ekL 
What  had  happen^  to  him  ?     Nobody  could  make  him  out. 

Having  finished,  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  in  surly  si- 
lence, a  large  basin  of  soup,  Thwaites  threw  himself  back  in  his  coair. 
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piE^  one  arm  over  the  back  of  it,  half-dosed  one  eye,  blinked  with  the 
offclier>  and  exhaled  a  huge  puff  of  air>  like  a  person  who  has  just  made 
some  strong  exertion. 

*'  Tbwaites,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  staring  at  him  a  little^  **  shall  I  send 
yon  a  little  more  soup  ?" 

'^  No,  sir ! "  answered  Mr.  Thwaites  with  great  pomposity. 
''  One  more  spoonful  ?"  urged  the  host. 

^'  Sir/'  replied  Thwaites,  "  the  man  who  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
lielped  twice  to  soup  would  also  desire  to  be  helped  four  times  to 
mutton.'* 

This  dogma,  delirered  ex  cathedrd,  with  profound  solemnity,  drew 
all  eyes  on  Thwaites,  and  caused  Mr.  Lawson  to  open  his  eyes  rather 
'Wider.  He  merely,  however,  asked  his  guest  if  he  would  take  some 
fifth. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  simply  answered  Thwaites. 

**  Would  you  prefer  brill,  Mr.  Thwaites,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson,  "  or 
mackerel  ?" 

**  Madam,"  he  responded,  **  I  prefer  mackerel.  Brill,  madam,  is 
a  poor  fish.    Madam,  brill  would  be  turbot  if  it  could.*' 

The  reader,  doubtless,  has  met  with  a  similar  remark  to  this  be« 
fore,  but  it  so  happened  that  the  Lawsons  and  company  had  not ; 
ivherefore  they  laughed  at  it  as  rather  a  smart  saying,  and  began  to 
regard  Mr.  Thwaites  as  an  original  who  was  now  oegmning  to  mani* 
feat  himself  in  his  real  character.  Accordingly,  some  of  them  felt 
desirous  of  trotting  him  out ;  with  which  view,  perhaps,  a  young  lady 
present,  somewhat  d  propos  of  nothing,  asked  hun  if  ne  had  seen  the 
great  pas  de  quatre  at  the  Opera  ?  Thwaites,  without  replying  to 
this  question,  continuing  to  eat,  she  repeated  it,  when,  swallowing 
with  an  effort,  and  sternly  knitting  his  brows  at  her,  he  roared  out, 

*'  Miss,  do  you  not  know  that  it  is  rude  to  address  any  one  who  is  eat- 
ing ?  You  saw,  miss,  that  I  had  my  mouth  full.  Miss,  nobody  but 
a  ploughman  would  speak  with  his  mouth  fiilL" 

**  Might  not  a  cabman  ?"  demanded  the  hostess,  amused,  with  the 
rest,  at  what  they  supposed  his  eccentricity. 

**  Yes,  madam,  perhaps  a  cabman  might.  But  stay,  madam.  To 
speak  with  his  mouth  full,  a  cabman  must  haye  something  to  eat*  Not 
eyery  cabman  has  something  to  eat.  But,  madam,  a  ploughman  would 
be  less  likely  to  haye  something  to  eat  than  a  cabman." 

The  frequent  use  and  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  word  madam, 
which  he  rendered  a  distinct  dissyllable,  was  something  quite  new  on 
the  part  of  Thwaites.  Mrs.  Lawson  could  not  understand  what  he 
meant  by  it,  unless  to  create  a  laugh,  which  at  least  was  the  effect  it 
produced. 

Mr.  Thwaites  on  this  occasion  ate  enormously ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  a  tremendous  appetite  was  one  of  those  peculiarities  that  he  had 
suppressed.  At  length  he  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  wiped  his 
mouth  with  the  table-doth.  On  Lawson's  asking  him  if  he  should 
hdp  him  affain,  he  said,  "  Sir,  no  more  I  thank  you."  His  host  re- 
peated the  inyitation,  saying  ''  Just  one  slice  more." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Thwaites,  "  I  haye  said  I  would  take  no  more. 

Sir,  he  who  presses  a  man  to  eat  more  than  he  cares  for,  incommodes 

him.    It  is  troublesome,  sir,  to  inyent  speeches  in  which  to  decline 

with  ciyility  that  which  we  should  accept  with  repugnance." 

Haying  deliyered  himself  of  this  long  sentence,  Mr.  Thwaites  began 
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to  puff  and  blow  as  if  out  of  breath;  to  the  great  dirersioB  <^  his  audi- 
ence, including  Mr.  Lawson  himself,  who  jovially  asked  him  to  take 
wine  with  him,  to  which  proposal  his  guest  acceded,  bv  saying  tctj 
gravely,  "  Sir,  I  will  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  yon  wit*  great  plea- 
sure.    Sir,  I  wish  you  a  very  good  health." 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Thwaites,  relinquishing  the  taciturnity  which  be 
had  displayed  before  it,  began  to  talk  copiously  on  varioos  subjects, 
expressing  himself  to  the  amusement,  if  not  to  the  edification,  oi  his 
hearers,  in  aphorisms  strongly  didactic.  His  opinioB,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  was  inquired  respecting  an  eminent  nobleman  of  l^erai 
principles ;  when  he  astonished  everybody  by  crying  out,  **  Sir,  he 's  a 
rascal  r 

**  A  rascal,  Mr.  Thwaites  !**  said  the  querist.  "  Why,  his  character 
is  well  known  to  be  most  unblemished." 

"  Sir,  he  is  a  whig,"  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Thwaites.  **  Sir,  no 
whig  can  be  an  honest  man.  Sir,  wbiggery  and  n^ery  are  convert- 
ible terms." 

Now,  as  Thwaites  had  always  professed  opinions  bordering  on  radi- 
calism, these  very  strong  assertions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion seemed,  at  least,  extremely  unaccountable.  So,  likewise,  was  a 
defence  of  dueUing,  which  he  made  on  a  late  affair  c^  honour  being 
canvassed.  "  Sir,"  he  contended,  '*  if  nations  decide  their  differeooes 
with  cannons,  individuals  may  settle  theirs  with  pistols." 

It  happened  that  there  was  at  table  a  hali^pay  officer,  who  was  a 
marked  exception  to  the  generality  of  the  company  in  not  seeming  at 
all  to  relish  the  singularities  of  Thwaites.  Thb  gentleman's  ideas  of 
social  intercourse  were  formed  entirely  on  the  model  of  a  re^^ental 
mess,  his  literary  acquirements  were  very  limited,  and  he  had  no 
relish  whatever  for  humour.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  remarkably 
tenacious  of  his  consequence,  sensitive  to  anything  that  savoured  m 
rudeness,  and  withal  very  irascible :  possessing  a  somewhat  dull  in- 
tellectual, and  a  highly  inflammatory  moral,  diathesis.  He  at  last 
contrived  to  become  engaged  in  an  altercation  with  Mr.  Thwaites, 
whom  he  had,  all  along,  been  regarding  with  evident  dislike  and  in- 
dignation. Their  difference  related  to  claret,  of  which  wine  the  Cap- 
tain was  the  panegyrist,  whilst  Thwaites  denounced  it  as  vapid  trash, 
finally  declaring  that  no  man  would  ever  drink  claret  when  he  could 
get  port,  but  a  blockhead." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?"  said  the  son  of  Mars.  ''Do  you 
mean  to  insinuate  that  I  am  a  blockhead  ?" 

''  Sir,"  returned  Thwaites,  amid  general  manifestations  of  uneasi- 
ness, *'  I  scorn  insinuation.  Sir,  I  did  not  insinuate  ^at  you  were  a 
blockhead." 

"  What,  then,  was  your  meaning,  sir  ?"  demanded  the  other. 

"  Sir,  I  am  not  bound  to  tell  you  mv  meaning.  Sir,  I  do  not 
choose  to  tell  you  my  meaning.  Sir,  if  I  am  to  supply  you  with 
language,  I  am  not  obliged  to  supply  you  with  comprehension.  Sir, 
he  who  asserts  that  I  am  bound  to  teU  you  my  meaning,  lies." 

The  infuriated  officer,  amid  the  general  confusion  of  the  tabl^ 
•started  up,  and  with  a  visage  scarlet  with  rage,  briefly  excusing  him- 
self to  the  Lawsons,  quitted  the  room.     A  dead  silence  ensued. 

"  Good  Heaven,  Thwaites !"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  "  do  you  know  what 
you  have  done  ?" 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?"   stammered  Thwaites,  turning  very  pale, 
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and  entirely  changing  his  tone  and  manner.     "  What — what  have  I 
said  ? — I  am  sure  I  meant  no  offence." 

"  No  offence  !*'  repeated  Lawson.     ^*  Why,  yon  hare  as  much  as 
given  Captain  Popham  the  lie.     He  will  call  you  out  as  sure  as  fate." 
*'  My  goodoess !"  said  poor  Thwaites,  "  I  did  not  intend  that.     I 
only  meant  to  say  that  the  assertion  I  alluded  to  would  be  incorrect. 
Otherwise  I  should  have  said  that  he  lied^  and  knew  that  he  lied." 
"  Why,  what  is  the  difference?" 

*'  Every  difference/'  said  Thwaites.  ''  Don't  you  know  what  John- 
son used  to  say  ?  If  he  meant  that  a  man  was  simply  incorrect  in  a 
statement,  he  said  that  he  lied ;  if  that  he  told  a  wilful  falsehood,  he 
added  that  he  knew  he  lied.  I  had  no  idea  of  telling  the  Captain 
that." 

"  Where  did  you  learn  .this  ?"  inquired  Lawson. 
'*  In*Bo6well's  'Life  of  Johnson,  which  I  hare  just  been  reading. 
Dear  me  I  I  would  not  hare  offended  the  Captain  for  the  world." 

*'  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Lawson  to  a  friend  who  was  present,  **  run,  like 
s  good  fellow,  after  Captain  Popham,  and  explain,  if  you  can,  that 
Thwaites  had  no  intention  to  insult  him.  This  really  is  a  rery  awk- 
ward business.    But  come,  let  us  hope  it  will  be  arranged." 

All  the  -mirth  of  the  party  had,  by  this  untoward  event,  been  al- 
together spoiled  ;  and  they  sat,  maintaining  a  painful  silence,  Thwaites 
ftlMshed,  discomforted,  and  looking  the  Teiy  picture  of  confusion. 
At  length  the  mediator  returned  without  having  found  the  Captain, 
snd  Thwaites,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was  about,  was  fdn  to  with- 
draw, in  a  state  of  mind  which  we  must  leave  to  be  imagined. 

The  nest  day,  as  Mr.  Lawson  had  predicted,  a  message  demanding 
8stisfacti<nm  was  despatched  by  Captain  Popham  to  Mr.  Thwaites,  and 
the  latter  ^iras  under  the  necessity  of  putting  the  affiur  into  the  hands 
of  a  friend.  We  ar^  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  state,  that  this 
very  ugly  business  was,  after  all,  settled  without  bloodshed,  througfa 
the  good  sense  of  the  seconds,  who  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  the 
Captain  to  accept  an  explanation,  accompanied  by  the  expression  of 
r^ret,  on  the  part  of  Thwaites,  for  his  incautious  lan^ase. 

Let  us  hope  that  from  the  ranee  of  characters  which  Mr.  Thwaites 
may  in  future  enact,  that  of  Dr  Johnson  will  at  anv  rate  be  excluded,-* 
•r,  at  least,  that  he  will  be  a  little  more  cautious  m  his  performance." 
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'Ti8  a  pleasant  spot,  that  old  farm-house 

That  stands  by  the  lone  wayside. 
Where  the  sweet  woodbine  and  the  eglantine 

The  reou  in  its  old  waU  hide  I 
And  Uie  porch,  it  seems  as  though  'twould  greet 

Each  wanderer  for  its  guest. 
And  lead  htm  where  there  is  hearty  cheer. 

And  a  home  of  tranquil  rest ! 

How  joyous  once  was  the  old  farm-house, 

In  times  that  hare  passM  away, 
When  the  yeomen  took,  in  the  ingle  nook. 

Their  place  at  the  close  of  day  1 
And  still  doth  the  merry  husbandman 

The  mirthful  hours  beguile ; 
And  many  a  tale,  as  there  they  regale, 

Belongs  to  that  olden  pile ! 
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WITH    AK    ILLUSTRATION    BT  JOHN    LBBCH. 

EvBRYBODT  wbo  was  an^rbody  in  the  year  1814,  will  easily  icmaa- 
ber  what  a  flood-tide  of  dissipation  and  delight  rushed  in  upon  us  wtt 
the  news  of  the  Capitulation  of  Paris,  and  the  expected  visit  of  tk 
Allied  Sovereigns.  England,  that  had  battled  to  the  last  ^^^  tl» 
stem  energy  of  a  bull-dog,  was  now  disposed  to  freak  and  gambol  will 
the  wanton  liveliness  of  a  pet  puppy.  The  whole  naticm^  oblivious  sf 
enormous  taxes  and  war-pnces,  was  agog  for  a  kind  of  national  merry- 
making, and  grouped  round  an  ideal  transparency  representing  Sritaa- 
nia  tossing  away  her  trident  and  dancing,  hands-four-ronnd^  with 
Russia,  Prusda,  and  Austria. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  military  were  made  a  special   object  «f 
popular  enthusiasm.     Real  bronsed  heroes  who  had  ''  been  through  the 
Feninsula  "  were  difficult  to  catch,  and  received  more  invitatzaos  to 
dances  and  soirees  than  by  any  possibility  they  had  time  to    answer. 
En  attendant,  many  a  beardless  ensign  who  had  been  at  Waterloot^  and 
taken  his  small  share  of  that  *'  day  of  enormous  mistakes,"  became  de- 
rated into  a  sort  of  authority  upon  military  matters,  and  was  listened 
to  deferentially  while  he  explained  the  peculiarities  of  the  Duke's  po- 
sition, and  traced  upon  the  table,  with  his  finger  dipped  in  claret,  the 
exact  spot  where  Grouchy  debouched,  ot  where  the  Imperial  Crtiard 
made  tneir  last  stand,  and  were  supposed  to  have  uttered  that  immor- 
tal apothegm*  now  happily  classed  among  the  myths  of  apocryphal 
history. 

It  was,  however,  for  foreigners  that  the  highest  distinctions  were  re- 
served ;  upon  foreigners  were  lavished  the  envy  of  the  male  sex,  and 
the  admiring  glances  of  the  fair.  Then,  as  now,  and  probably  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Norman  invasion,  the  stranger  received  the  lion's 
share  of  popular  attention  and  regard.  We  have  here  no  space  to  he- 
stow  beyond  that  of  a  passing  remark  upon  the  phenomenon  that,  witii 
all  our  vaunted  nationality,  and  John  Bullishness,  and  sudi  like  un- 
doubted characteristics,  we  always  run  madly  after  every  semblance, 
shade,  and  shadow  of  **  a  foreigner,"  who  may  condescend  to  drink  our 
wine,  ride  our  horses,  flirt  with  our  daughters,  and  show  us  up  in  three 
volumes  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Such  is  the  fact.  Let  others  phi- 
losophize upon  it ;  we  are  content  to  blush  over  it,  and  to  continue  oor 
narrative* 

Among  all  the  countless  swarm  that  at  this  precise  period  alighted 
upon  our  coasts,  none, — no,  not  a  Baron,  nor  a  Prince,— could  compare 
with  Count  Alexis  Obrenow,  Cuirassier  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  Knight 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  last,  but  by  oo 
means  least,  C.  d.  s.  m.  I.  L'£.  d.  t*  1.  R.  These  cabalistic  signs,  whkk 
might  be  discovered  by  the  curious  among  the  elaborate  tracery  of  the 
Count's  visitinff-cards,  imported  that  he  held  the  rank  of  Chamberlam 
to  His  Imperifu  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  extrinsic  qualifications,  we  add  that  the  person  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Russian  was  unexceptionably  ferocious,  and  that  whether, 
judging  ftom  his  hair,  his  head  was  placed  above  or  below  his  chin,  wsi 

■  '     *  <*  La  garde  meurt,  et  ne  se  rende  jmis.*' 
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matter  (among  the  ladies)  of  delicious  doubt  and  uncertainty,  we 
Ave  said  enough  to  account  for  his  eleyation  to  the  topmost  round  of 
lat  giddy  ladder  which  is  supported  by  the  fickle  hand  of  Fashion. 

Yet  let  us  be  just  to  Count  Alexis  Obrenow.  If  not  exactly  talented 
:^  its  better  sense,  assuredly  he  possessed  to  an  astonishing  degree  the 
alent  of  society — the  small  currency  of  saloons  and  clubs.  He  could 
lance  a  minuet  gracefully,  could  sing  a  chanson  admirably,  had  the  art 
•£  anecdote  in  perfection,  and,  above  all  these  minor  gifts,  the  Count 
M>uld  assume  a  certain  vein  of  dangerous  sentimentality  dashed  by  a 
M>nibre  tone  which  rather  inferred  than  alluded  to  a  mystery  whose 
depths  had  never  yet  been  fathomed,  though  they  possibly  might  be  by 
those  tender  blue  eyes  which  at  the  moment  dissolved  between  pity  and 
curiosity^  as  they  gazed  upon  the  sallow  cheek  of  the  handsome  Cui- 
rassier. 

Thus  gifted,  thus  doubly  armed  by  the  aspect  of  what  he  was,  and 
the  thought  of  what  he  might  be,  was  it  wonderful  that  the  success  of 
the  Imperial  Chamberlain  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue  in  London  ? 
Just  at  this  time,  indeed,  if  London  gossip  was  to  be  credited,  the 
coping-stone  of  the  Count's  good  fortune  was  about  to  be  laid,  by  his 
intended  marriage  with  the  Lady  Anne  Callington,  sole  child  and  heir- 
ess of  the  wealthy  Earl  Durston,  or  De  Urstou,  as  it  pleased  the  Earl 
to  pronounce  his  very  ancient  family  name.    By  what  arts  the  Count 
had  won  the  haughty  peer's  consent  to  this  match,  is  to  this  day,  among 
certain  circles,  a  matter  of  marvel ;  for  the  head  of  the  De  Urstons,  so 
fiar  from  sharing  his  countrymen's  predilection  for  foreigners,  held  them 
all  in  undisguised  and  indiscriminate  contempt,  remarking  that  the  last 
real  Counts  were  the  Foresters,  or  .Counts  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
they  became  extinct  when  Philip  of  Burgundy  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces.    By  what  arts  Count  Alexis  obtain- 
ed the  consent  of  the  Lady  Anne  has  never,  we  believe,  been  made  the 
subject  of  marvel  in  any  society  whatsoever. 

It  was  towards  midnight  when  a  ball  given  at  De  Urston  House  at- 
tained its  height  of  superb  festivity.     Country-dance,  and  cotillon,  and 
the  newly -imported  French  country-dance,  or  quadrille,  had  been  exe- 
crated to  repletion,  when  a  few  select  couples  stood  up  to  exhibit,  in  a 
stately  minuet,  the  perfection  of  dignity  and  ease  so  essential  to  this 
courtly  measure.    Most  conspicuous  in  the  group  were  Lady  Anne 
and  Ciount  Alexis,  and  a  murmur  of  applause  forceo  itself  on  the  ear  as 
the  distinguished  foreigner  and  his  stately  partner  alternately  advanced 
and  retired  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  figure.    So  absorbed,  in- 
deed, was  the  genersd  attention,  that  the  entrance  of  a  considerable  ac- 
cession of  guests,  which  would  otherwise  hardly  have  escaped  remark, 
passed  unnoticed.    They  consisted  of  a  tall  and  very  handsome  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  apparently  attended  by  five  or  six  officers  of  high 
rank,  and  one  or  two  civilians.    Some  announcement  was  about  to  take 

Slace  when  the  chief  personage  of  the  party  imposed  silence  by  a  sud- 
en  and  somewhat  haughty  gesture,  and,  taking  his  station  as  a  spec- 
tator of  the  dance,  quietly  surveyed  the  circle  which  surrounded  the  per- 
formers, while  his  attendants,  at  a  slight  distance,  conversed  among 
themselves. 

The  moment  was  decisive  of  that  crisis  in  the  dance  where  the  slow 
and  staetly  minuet  blends,  after  a  short  introduction,  with  the  livelier 
gavotte.  The  music  had  preluded  a  few  quick  bars,  and  the  dancers 
stood  motionless,  but  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  spring  forward  into 
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moefhl  Mtioo.  Count  Alexis  drew  himself  up  and  preptred  to  edipse 
His  competitors,  when  his  eye>  wandoring  triumpnantly  round  tbe 
circle,  fell  on  the  cold  stem  glance  of  the  new-comer.  We  will  not 
borrow  a  hackneyed  phrase  to  express  a  situation  always  interesting^  but 
sufficiently  well  known,  when  the  eye  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
lights  upon  an  object  of  dread,  supposed  to  be  fur  distant.  Certainly, 
had  the  sickness  pretended  by  Count  Obrenow  been  real,  it  could  not 
more  effectually  have  blanched  his  cheek,  and  unnerved  his  frame.  The 
music  challenged  him  in  yain.  Without  an  effort  to  rally,  at  tbe  rery 
height  of  his  exaltation,  he  staggered  rather  than  withdrew  from  the 
drde,  muttering  some  incoherent  excuse,  and  leaving  Lady  Anne  al- 
most more  mortified  at  the  ridicule  of  her  position  than  alarmed  at  the 
illness  of  her  lover.  But  the  crowd  which  opened  for  a  moment  to  let 
them  pass  in  opposite  directions,  as  instantly  dosed  up,  and  almost  as 
easily  forgot  the  incident  under  the  exhilarating  exdtement  of  the 
dance  which  succeeded.  Type  of  life  1  The  greatest  private  calamity 
is  as  a  stone  in  the  whirlpod ;  a  bubble  on  the  surface  its  memorial, 
and  then  no  trace  of  its  descent. 

From  whatever  motive,  Ladv  Anne,  on  quitting  the  dance,  did  not 
seek  the  cause  of  her  lover's  indisposition.  Without  pausing  to  in- 
Quire  of  the  bystanders,  she  threaded  her  way  through  the  crowd  to  a 
distant  room  where  the  Earl  was  enjoying  his  eleventh  rubber  with  two 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  Russian  Ambassadw.  Silently  seating  her- 
self on  an  ottoman  in  an  obscure  comer,  the  wayward  b^uty  found  a 
strange  amusement  in  the  utter  neglect  to  which  she  was  self-condemn- 
ed, and  in  the  contrast  her  will  could  bring  about  between  the  light 
and  glare  and  noise  of  the  ball-rooms,  and  the  monotonous  hum  whidi 
pervaded  an  apartment  only  lighted  by  the  wax«lights  on  the  whist- 
table. 

Meanwhile  Alexis  had  mechanically  sunk  into  the  first  vacant  seat, 
where,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  cowered  rath^  than  sat, 
endeavouring  to  collect  his  wandering  senses.  Like  all  men  similarly 
drcumstanc^,  with  the  first  recurring  pulse  of  self -constraint,  he  was 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  late  inddent  as  a  delusion.  Scarcely  had  he 
time  to  encourage  this  thought,  when  a  low  but  singularly  deep  voice — ' 
the  vdce  of  some  one  seated  at  his  side^-inquired  if  'Uhe  Count 
Obrenow  had  recovered  from  his  sudden  attack  of  the  nerves  ?" 

The  person  who  made  this  inquiry,  though  sitting  on  a  level  with 
the  Count,  was  obliged  to  stoop  considerably  in  order  to  place  his 
mouth  close  to  the. ear  of  the  latter.  His  singular  height  was  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  his  only  personal  distinction.  His  form  was  well 
proportioned,  his  features  were  regular  though  severe,  his  complexion, 
dear  rather  than  pale,  indicated  an  Asiatic  origin ;  but  that  which 
riveted  attention,  and  stamped  the  whole  man  with  the  impress 
of  power,  was  the  fall,  stem,  penetrating  eye  which  never  glanced  at 
an  object,  but  looked  it  through  and  through.  There  were  none  who 
had  not  quailed  under  that  fixed  regard,  even  when  there  were  no  se- 
crets to  exdte  apprehension.  The  most  innocent  under  its  withering 
influence  would  as  little  have  resisted  it  as  they  would  have  bandied 
looks  with  a  tiger  preparing  for  a  spring. 

Apparently  the  Count  Obrenow  entertained  no  such  intention,  for, 
without  raising  his  eyes,  and  abandoning  the  attempt  to  recover  his 
self-possession,  he  faltered  out, 

"  It  is  in  vain  your  Impe— " 
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''  Huah  !**  interrupted  his  oempanion.    ^  Rec<^ect  yoiinelf ;  I  ani 

the  Count  Semowski— " 
«  The  Count  Se— " 
^'Exactly  so:  hut  I  little  thought  of  meeting  you  here»  still  less  of 

hearing  of  the  alliance^  I  understand,  you  contemplate.    That  can 

hiurdly  take  place." 

''  Not  if  your  Imp —  that  is,  if  the  Count  Semowski  forbids  it." 

'*  Count,  I  have  other  views  for  you— -at  least  for  the  present ;  there 

is  much  to  be  settled  between  us :  frankly,  I  will  tell  you  at  once  there 

is  but  one  condition  on  which  you  can  remain  here ;  and,  by  the  way, 

have  you  heard  from  your  father  lately  ?" 
''  Cfount  Semowski  is  aware  the  Governor  of  Tobolsk  has  strict  orders 

to  intercept  my  father's  correspondence." 
"  Of  course — of  course ;  yet  there  are  means,  I  have  heard.    Money 

will  do  much  even  in  Siberia,  and  your  father  was  certainly  ridi# 

A  propot,  Count,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  figure  you  are  making  here ; 

your  title,  too,  is  well  chosen,  but  now  I  fear  you  must  drop  the  Cham* 

berlainship.     And  this  match-^pray  what  sort  of  a  person  is  Earl 
De  Urston,  and  how  came  he  to  accept  your  pretensions  ?" 

"  If  it  please  your — that  is,  the  Count  Semowski  must  understand 
the  Earl,  who  hates  all  foreigners,  is  persuaded  I  am  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  some  Irish  chieftain,  called  O'Bryan  or  O'Brienne,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  and — and  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Anne — " 

^  Is  persuaded  you  are  all  you  choose  to  affirm  yourself,  of  course. 
Ah !  this  is  an  excellent  romance,  and  I  am  sorrv  to  be  obliged  to  in- 
terfere. Vet,  perhaps,"  here  the  Count  Semowski  mused  an  instant ; 
then  suddenly  turning  bis  eyes  full  on  his  companion,  he  added,  '*  by 
the  way,  you  know  the  Jew  Liazarus;  Count,  you  must  introduce  me." 
The  gallant  Alexis  who  had  lately  recovered  a  portion  of  his  usual 
aadadty,  at  the  mention  of  this  name,  and  the  significant  manner  in 
which  it  was  made,  relapsed  into  his  former  servility,  and  mechanically 
answered,  "  Yes  your — the  Count  Semowski  is  right.  I  have  seen 
the  Jew  Lfszarus.    I  know  him — a  little—" 

'^  Then  I  was  right ;  and,  probably,  am  not  wrong  in  supposing  you 
know  him  more  than  a  little.  Count,  I  repeat  you  must  introduce  me, 
and  then' I  will  relieve  you  of  a  discreditable  acquaintance.  Harkye, 
sir,"  added  the  Count  semowski  rising,  but  speaking  in  a  low,  stern 
voice, ''  to-morrow  at  noon  expect  me,  and  we  will  visit  M.  Lazarus 
together.  Do  not  stir  out  till  I  come,  and  cherish  no  foolish  hope  of 
escaping  me.  A  person  of  your  consequence  must  expect,  at  least  for 
the  present,  some  surveillance.     Au  revoir  Count  Alexis  Obrenow." 

At  this  moment  the  gavotte  ceased;  the  circle  broke  up  into  a 
<nrowd  that  filled  the  rooms  with  conflicting  tides,  but  high  and  con- 
spicuous above  Dukes,  and  Generals,  and  Ministers,  the  noble  form  of 
the  Count  Semowski  might  be  seen  advancing  towards  the  boudoir 
where  still  sat  the  Lady  Anne,  her  eyes  closed,  apparently  in  sleep, 
but  ever  and  anon  betraying  by  a  pettish  movement  of  the  beautiful 
£9ot,  that  the  mind  was  active,  and  the  thoughts  were  uneasy. 

The  next  morning  the  following  paragraph  appeared  among  the 
"  Fashionable  Intelligence"  of  the  Morning  Post. 

''  Considerable  sensation  was  excited  last  night  among  the  brilliant 
circle  assembled  at  De  Urston  House,  by  the  intelligence  transpir- 
ing of  the  sudden  arrival  in  London  of  a  very  exalted  Foreign 
Personage.     It  was  even  rumoured  that  the  individual  in  question 
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honoured  the  noble  Earl  with  hia  presence  incoenilo,  and  was  observed 
to  pay  marked  attention  to  hia  fisiacinating  daughter.  When  we  further 
state  that  the  individual  alluded  to  held  a  long  and  animated  conversa- 
tion with  the  newly-arrived  Russian  Minister^  and  was  seen  playfully 
to  address  the  Count  Alexis  Obrenow  (the  intended  son-in-law  of  the 
noble  Earl)  our  readers  will  appreciate  the  delicacy  which  imposes 
upon  us  a  certain  reserve  upon  this  subject/ 

We  trust  that  we  shall  be  acquitted  of  any  considerable  failure  in 
the  matter  of  ''delicacy"  if  we  precede  the  "  individual  alluded  to"  on 
the  morning  succeeding  the  ball  at  De  Urston  House,  to  No.  15,  Ches- 
terfield Street,  May  Fair,  the  first  floor  of  which  very  pleasant  abode 
was  tenanted  bv  our  friend  the  Count  Alexis. 

It  was  nearly  midday  of  a  sultrv  July  morning,  and  the  blinds, 
carefully  closed  while  they  excluded  the  sickening  glare  of  the  son, 
shut  out  also  any  breath  of  air  that  might  have  been  tempted  to  wan- 
der among  the  exquisite  exotics  which  bloomed  in  a  small  conservatory 
attached  to  the  back  drawing-room.  Every  object  betokened  the  ut- 
most luxury,  and  not  a  little  taate ;  while  the  profusion  of  mirrors  and 
porcelain  clocks  betokened  the  semi- Asiatic  fancy  for  display  so  com- 
mon among  wealthy  Russians.  The  Count,  negligently  reclining  on 
an  ottoman,  was  no  bad  representative  of  the  class. 

Under  a  desperate  attempt  at  a  careless  and  easy  demeanour,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  difficult  to  note  some  hidden  dread  entirely  subduing 
the  usually  gay  Alexis.  His  eye  wandered  rapidly  round  the  pic- 
tures and  busts,  the  mirrors  and  bijouterie,  that  adorned  his  room ; 
especially  from  time  to  time  he  listened,  almost  gasping,  to  the  rolling 
of  carriages,  rare  at  that  early  hour,  and  more  than  once  started  from 
his  seat  as  a  knock  at  some  neighbouring  door  resounded  through  the 
house.  Like  all  persons  under  strong  mental  excitement,  his  clenched 
hands  and  up-turned  fflance  seemed  the  accompanying  action  to  some 
muttered  fragments  of  a  speech,  so  disjointed  and  incomplete  as  to 
convey  no  information  to  a  bystander.  Soliloquies  are  very  rare  off 
the  stage,  and  require  a  master's  touch  to  be  tolerable  even  there. 

Scarcely  had  the  hands  of  the  numerous  timepieces  in  the  room 
passed  the  hour  of  midday,  when  a  gentle,  unassuming  knock  at  the 
street-door  announced  a  visitor.  A  few  words  were  heard  to  be  ex- 
changed between  the  valet  of  the  Count  and  the  stranser,  and  then 
the  latter  with  measured  step  ascended  the  stairs  and  entered  the 
apartment  where  Count  Alexis  in  nervous  anxiety  awaited  him.  It 
was  the  Count  Semowski,  who  bowed  slightly  and  somewhat  disdain- 
fully to  the  young  Russian,  then  deliberately  seating  himself  with  his 
back  to  the  light,  so  as  to  fieice  Alexis,  he  paid  him  the  compliments 
of  the  morning  in  a  tone  which  plainly  showed  he  felt  secure  or  care- 
less of  his  reception. 

"  I — I  expected  you,  sire—"  easped  out  Obrenow. 

"  And  I  am  punctual,"  replied  the  mysterious  visitor.  '*  Last 
night  I  told  you  we  would  visit  the  Jew  Laxarus  together.  I  also 
hinted  that  on  certain  conditions  I  might  be  tempted  to  let  you  plsy 
out  the  comedy  you  have  sketched  out  here ;  though,  as  a  man  of 
honour.  Count,"  (this  was  spoken  with  marked  irony,)  "you  will 
hardly  pursue  it  further.  You  know,  of  course,  why  I  wish  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  M.  Lazarus,  and  your  penetration  will  doubtless 
furnish  you  with  the  conditions  I  allude  to." 

The  Count  Obrenow  bowed  his  head,  but  he  did  not  speak. 
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''By  the  way/'  continued  Semowsld^  ''your  intended,  the  Lady 
Anne,  is  a  fine  girl, — a  very  fine  girl  for  an  Englishwoman,  and  well* 
dreased.  She  has  good  taste  in  jewels,  I  remarked*  What  very  fine 
diamonds  she  wore  last  night  round  that  magnificent  opal !  You  did 
not  observe  them  ?     Opals,  I  think,  are  not  common  in  England  ?" 

''  I  do  not  know.  Sire :  that  is,  1  believe  not*" 

"  That  opal  strangely  reminds  me  of  a  set  I  once  saw  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, I  think :  there  were  just  twenty-one,  all  of  equal  size  and  value, 
and  (odd  enough)  about  the  sixe  and  value  of  the  one  I  saw  last  night. 
Am  I  right.  Count?" 

This  question  was  abruptly  put,  and  the  dreaded  eyes  were  fixed 
with  steady  glare  upon  the  pale  and  oowerine  Alexis. 

For  a  minute  there  was  no  answer,  though  the  lips  of  Olrenow  ap- 
peared to  move.  At  length  a  very  fkint  **  i  es  "  was  heard,  as  if  that 
monosyllable  was  the  result  of  some  painful  efforts  at  articulation. 

''  Yes — I  thought  so :  I  was  sure  it  was  so  :  and  the  remainder  ?" 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  flung  open  and  M.  Lasarus  was  an- 
nounced by  the  servant.  So  slight  had  been  the  knock  of  the  new- 
comer, and  so  absorbed  were  the  faculties  of  Alexis,  that  the  sound 
had  passed  unheeded.  The  Count  Semowski  smiled  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  expected  the  announcement ;  then,  drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height  he  confronted  M.  Lazarus,  who  started  at  finding 
Alexis  was  not  alone,  and  made  a  movement  to  the  door. 

^'  Not  80,  sir,"  said  Count  Semowski ;  '^  I  have  first  a  few  words 
with  you.  Let  me  begin  with  thanking  you  for  attending  my  sum- 
mons/' 

"  Your  summons.  Sire  !"  said  M.  Lazarus.  *'  I  thought  it  was  the 
Count  here  who  sent  for  me.  I  was  not  aware  your  Majesty  was  in 
London." 

"  My  Majesty  is  not  yet  in  London— there  you  are  right.  My 
Majesty  will  not  appear  in  London,  thanks  to  the  Prince  R^ent's  in- 
disposition, for  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Meanwhile  I  have  time 
to  attend  to  my  private  affairs.  You  are  speakinj?  to  the  Count  Se- 
mowski, you  will  observe,  sir  ;  it  will  save  some  rorm,  and  therefore 
time,  which  presses.  Suppose,  now,  M.  Lazarus,  it  had  been  the 
Count  here  wno  sent  for  you  instead  of  myself;  be  so  good  as  to  trans- 
act your  business  in  my  presence, — in  ^t,  as  if  I  was  not  here.  I 
know  why  you  supposed  the  Count  sent  for  you, — Do  I  not.  Count  ? 
I  know  all,  do  I  not?" 

Alexis  had  no  need  to  speak.  His  friend  read  in  his  whole  appear- 
ance how  far  the  Count  Semowski  was  in  his  confidence. 

''  If  that  be  the  case.  Sire,"  said  the  Jew,  (who,  after  his  first  sur* 
prise,  manifested  far  less  emotion  than  his  companion,)  "my  bargain 
IS  naught,  I  suppose ;  but  let  me  say  for  myself,  that  my  whole  ob- 
ject in  interfering  in  the  business  was  to  restore  these  jewels,  and  so, 
perhaps,  obtain  some  little  favour  in  the  sight  of  your  Majesty — I 
should  say  from  your  Countship— for  my  unhappy  relatives  who  got 
into  trouble  last  year." 

**  I  remember^ — they  cheated  a  rich  young  Englishman  out  of  the 
price  of  an  estate  in  the  Chersonese,  and  gave  him  title-deeds  to  an 
imaginary  property.    They  are  in  the  mines  of  Podolia,  M.  La- 
zarus." 
'^  It  was  a  mistake— all  a  mistake,  your  High — ^your  Countship. 
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My  relatives  were  willing  to  return  the  money  pdd^  wlien  tbere  arose 
a  question  about  the  property/' 

"  You  mean^  sirrah,  when  the  officers  of  justice  had  hold  of  them. 
Just  as  mudi  would  you  have  restored  a  single  stone  on  their  aooooot 
A  propot,  speaking  of  restitution,  to  which  of  you  two  am  I  to  look 
in  this  matter.  Settle  it  between  you ;  I  will  not  unnecessarily 
hurry  you  ;  but  General  Palikoff  with  a  friend  or  two  is  below,  and 
possibly  their  time  may  be  valuable." 

These  few  last  words,  uttered  with  the  greatest  nonchalance,  had  a 
singular  effect  upon  Obrenow  and  Lazarus.  It  may  be  sufficient  hers 
to  mention,  that  General  Palikoffwas  the  nsual  agent  em{4oyed  by 
the  "  illustrious  individual"  to  carry  into  execution  sentences  of  more 
than  usual  rigour.  He  always  attended  his  master,  and  was  possess- 
ed (it  was  supposed)  of  the  most  extensive  information  relating  to 
every  noble  family  in  Rusna. 

"«  General  Palikoff!"  exdaimed  Lasaros  ;*-'' General  Palikoff!" 
muttered  Alexis ;  and  leaving  the  room  hastily,  returned  almost  im* 
mediately  with  a  plain  moroooo  case  in  his  hands^  which  lie  placed 
before  the  Count  Semowdci,  adding  morely  the  words, 

"  They  are  all  there  but  one.  Sire." 

The  personage  whom  he  addressed  nodded  slightly,  placed  the  esse 
in  an  inner  pockety  then,  aflter  a  moment's  consideration,  astid  with 
emphasis, 

"  The  set  must  be  completed.  Not,  you  will  understand  me,  air,  that 
the  value  of  the  gewgaws  weiehs  with  me,  or  that  I  grudge  the  lady 
her  ornament.  But  there  might  be  some  scandal  hereafter.*  1^ 
missing  one  must  be  replaced  by  to-morrow  at  this  hour,  and  I  will  spsre 
General  Palikoff  a  journey  in  your  society  to  Siberia.  As  to  your 
match,  I  shall  not  meddle  in  that,  though  I  counsel  yoa  to  break 
it  off."  ' 

-    **  And  mv  father.  Sire  ?"  imploringly  uttered  the  young  man. 

**  Your  mher,  sir,  as  court  jeweUer,  ought  to  have  kept  a  better 
watch  over  the  imperial  jewels  entrusted  to  his  care.  NeverUl^ss, 
when  I  return  I  will  reconsider  his  sentence-^M.  Lasarot— " 
'  The  Jew  started,  and  at  first  endeavoured  to  assume  the  effrontery 
natural  to  his  character.  When,  however,  his  eye  being  gradually 
raised  met  the  searching  gaze  of  Count  Semowski,  his  slmw  of  coar- 
a^  deserted  him,  and  he  stood  like  a  criminal  who  after  trial  awaks 
his  sentence* 

**  M.  Lazarus,"  said  the  calm  voice  of  the  Count,  "  I  have  prevent- 
ed here  a  great  misfortune  to  you.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  have 
lost  your  money  as  well  as  your  character,  -^I  mean,  of  cburse,  with 
the  world.  Palikoff  has  haa  his  eye  on  yon  for  some  time ;  in  fsnc^ 
he  knew  you  intimately  in  my  lather's  lifetime,  when  you  did  busi* 
ness  in  St  Petersburg.  From  him  I  have  long  learnt  to  appreciate  you  as 
you  deserve.  You  will  be  pleased  not  to  return  to  my  capital ;  your 
property  there  is  confiscated,  and  Palikoff  will  not  lose  sight  of  such 
of  your  relatives  as  I  have  still  the  honour  to  number  among  my  sub- 
jects. You  think  your  sentence  hard  compared  with  the  sipparent 
leniency  I  show  to  your  associate.  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  Look  at 
that  voung  man,  and  recognize  your  error.  Tempted,  he  yielded, 
and  fled  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  crime.  It  was  supposed  be 
was  in  America.  Even  Palikoff  thought  so.  His  father  in  Siberia, 
meanwhile,  paid  part  of  his  penalty.    In  Russia  his  family  is  ruined. 
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cUagnoed,  amiihilAted.  Here  he  wa8  aboat  to  achieye  a  new  position ; 
more  than  that,  he  loves  his  intended  bride*  My  unexpected  arrival, 
and  some  rerelatiaos  made  by  Palik(^  at  Paris,  altered  all  this. 
There  he  stands — a  detected  ^lon,  bound  even,  not  more  for  his  life's 
sake  than  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  which  may  yet  be  saved  here, 
to  rob  his  intended  wife.  Jud^  if  he  can  think  of  pursuing  his 
scheme.  Judge  if  the  life  and  uberty  I  leave  him  are  boons,  ifon, 
Bd.  Lazarus,  will  easily  console  yourself  for  our  cold  climate  and  the 
rigorous  laws  of  the  country.  Your  mcmey,  if  you  have  advanced  any, 
yon  will  shortly  replace ;  jrour  relations  must  look  to  themselves.  I 
repeat,  your  sentence  is  incomparably  the  most  lenient,  and  on  re- 
flection you  will  ccmfess  as  mudi.  Farewell  to  you  both !— -we  shall 
not  meet  again.  You,  sir,  will  be  so  ^ood  as  to  send  the  missing  opal 
to  my  hotel  by  twelve  tomorrow  morning.  I  would  spare  you  the  tor« 
tnre  of  another  meeting." 

The  Count  Semows^  leisurely  replaced  his  hat  on  his  head,  as  he 
finished  speaking,  and  with  a  slight  inclination,  slowly  left  the  room, 
and  the  house.  The  G^eral  and  some  other  officers  followed  him, 
but  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  render  their  attendance  remarkable. 

'^  And  now,  Count,-^for  I  would  not  advise  you  to  drop  the  title," 
said  the  philosophic  M.  Lazarus,  when  alone  with  Alexis,  "  we  are 
checkmated,  and,  so  far  as  this  same  is  ccmcemed,  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  close  the  board.  Might  I  ask  what  are  your  plans  fbr 
the  future?  You  will  appreciate  my  delicacy  in  not  touching  on 
the  past,  though—" 

'^  Xhough  I  owe  you  fifty  thousand  roubles,  sir.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

**  Let  me  see — yes,  that  is  somewhere  about  the  sum.  Count,  between 
us,  lent  you  on  these  baubles,  which  to-day  were  to  have  passed  en- 
tirdyinto  my  hands,  but  for  this  unforeseen  little  accident." 

**  They  were,  sir.  You  wish,  of  course,  to  know  how  I  am  now  to  re- 
pay you  the  large  sum  you  mention.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  pass 
this  way  at  this  hour  precisely  to-morrow,  and  we  will  clear  scores  ?" 

'*  Count,  you  are  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  good  sense.  At  one 
o'clock  to-morrow— exactly  so.  Till  then,  Count,  I  have  the  honour 
to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  I  see  it  rains :  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
borrowing  an  umbrella  from  vour  servant.     Au  rewnr" 

Count  Alexis  was  alone,  it  he  can  be  said  to  be  alone  in  whose  busy 
brain  a  thousand  conflicting  ideas  confound  all  steady  thought,  an2[ 
overthrow  every  definite  feeling,  save  only  that  of  rigid  despair.  In 
twenty-four  hours,  it  seemed,  an  age  of  misery  and  disgrace  was  to  be 
lived  throogh  ;  and  then — but  that  was  beyond  even  a  passing  thought 
—the  future  must  provide  for  itself— -at  present,  action,  horrible  as  it 
was.  The  opal  must  be  recovered.  Count  Alexis  dressed  himself  with 
unusual  care,  and  was  about  to  order  his  carriage,  when  a  note  was 
put  into  his  hands.  It  was  from  Earl  De  Urston,  in  the  following 
words: — 
"Mt  ©BAR  Count, 

*'  The  new  Russian  Ambassador  dines  with  me  to-dav,  and  is 
anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance,  as  he  says  he  remembers  your 
brave  father,  the  late  general.  I  shall  expect  you  at  half-past  seven, 
punctual.  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Db  Urston." 

''Tell  the  servant  I  will  bring  an  answer  to  his  master,"  said  Count 
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Obrenow  to  his  valet.    "  I  shall  be  at  De  Urston  House  as  soon  as 
himself." 

The  Couot  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  within  twenty  minates  his 
cabriolet  dashed  into  the  court-yard  of  the  Lord  De  Urston's  hoteL 
"  First,"  muttered  he,  "  for  my  bride. — Is  the  Lady  Anne  within?" 
"  She  is,  sir,^  and  will  see  you." 

"  So !  one  more  interview,  and  the  last.    It  shall  be  brief." 
Lady  Anne  was  readinz  when  her  lover  entered  the  room  ;  but  at 
the  sound  of  his  approaching  step  she  looked  up,  and  offered  her  hand 
with  a  smile. 

"  Alexis,  forgive  me :  last  night  I  was  pettish,  absurd.  I  hate  to 
be  made  the  heroine  of  a  scene ;  but  I  have  been  punished  enough  by 
my  fears  that  you  were  really  ill.  You  do  not  look  well,  but  yov 
siniJe ;  so  I  suppose  I  am  forgiven." 

^'  Ah,  Lady  Anne !  it  is  for  me  to  ask  pardon,— -not  for  my  sudden 
faintness,  but  for  not  having  warned  you  I  was  subject  to  a  feeling  of 
giddiness,  a  kind  of  confusion  in  my  head,  owing,  I  have  heard,  to 
some  hereditary  predisposition  to  attacks  of  this  nature.  If  the  papers 
say  true,  though,  you  aid  not  pass  so  very  lonely  an  evening." 

**  That  reminds  me  of  a  pleasant  tite^d-lete  with  some  agreeable 
foreigner,  a  countryman  of  yours,  introduced  by  papa  as  the  Count 
Semowski.  But  what  have  the  papers  to  say  to  it  ?  I  never  see  them. 
Papa  says  they  are  not  fit  for  me  to  read." 

"  Never  mind — nothing.  A  propos  of  my  countrymen— do  you  know 
the  Earl  has  asked  me  to  dine  here  to-day,  to  meet  our  minister ;  and 
conceive  my  vexation,  I  am  engaged  to  your  minister,— I  mean  Lord 
Liverpool,— -and  they  say  that  is  like  a  royal  command.  But  you  will 
be  at  the  opera  afterwards,  and  directly  I  can  get  away — " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  haughty  b^uty ;  "  pray  don't  hurry  your* 
self.  I  dare  say  I  shall  do  very  well.  Count  Semowski  said  he  was 
very  fond  of  our  opera ;  and  there  is  Lord  Eaglestone,  just  returned 
from  Paris,  quite  mad  on  music—" 

'*  Lady  Anne,  you  are  hasty, — now,  as  you  were  last  night." 

"  I  am,  Alexis,  and  unjust  too.  There  is  my  hand.  How  very, 
very  ill  you  look  !  I  really  ought  not  to  teaze  you.  Come,  what  shall 
I  grant  you  in  return  for  my  bad  conduct  ?" 

*'  One  slight  favour,  dearest  Lady  Anne.  Deign  to  wear  to-night 
the  same  ornaments  you  wore  last  night, — I  mean  particularly  one 
slight  trifle  I  was  permitted  to  present  you." 

"  The  opal  set  in  diamonds.  How  fond  you  Russians  are  of  opals! 
Well,  that  is  not  much  of  a  favour,  and  I  will  grant  it.  And  now  go 
to  papa  with  your  excuses ;  for  I  know  he  is  going  down  to  the  House 
early  to  oppose  a  turnpike  bill,  or  something, — or  vote  for  the  Catho- 
lics, or  against  them,  I  forget  which, — but  whatever  it  is  people  do  in 
their  Lordships'  House.  Adieu,  Alexis !  Recover  your  looks— don't  be 
late,  and — there,  that  will  do.     I  promise  to  be  a  good  girl  to-night." 

Five  minutes  sufficed  to  acquaint  the  Earl  of  De  Urston  that  it  was 
impossible  his  intended  son-in-law  could  have  the  honour  of  meeting 
his  distinguished  countryman. 

"  Well,"  said  his  lordship,  "  of  course  you  can't,  if  you  dine  with 
the  Premier.  Charming  man  Baron  Podziwil — great  friend  of  your 
father's — thinks  he  remembers  you.  You  think  not,  eh  ?  Can  I  set 
you  down  ?  Good  morning,  then.  Lady  Anne  will  expect  you  at  our 
box  to-night." 
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And  to  tbese  amiable  nothings,  and  others  like  them,  from  his  friends 
of  the  heau  monde,  was  the  miserable  young  man  compelled  to  listen, 
till  the  dinner-hour  of  his  "  world "  arrived,  when  he  retired  to  his 
l<>dging8,  noi  to  dress  for  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  (where  he  was  not  in- 
vited), but  to  arrange  his  plans, — to  regulate  the  concluding  scenes  of 
that  fearful  drama,  the  life  of  an  adventurer. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Count  Alexis  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance that  night  at  the  opera.  The  Lady  Anne,  in  spite  of  the  admira- 
tion she  excited,  and  the  high  spirits  it  was  her  pleasure  to  assume, 
retired  early.  The  night  was  stormy,  and  the  carriage  could  nowhere 
be  found ;  Lord  Eaglestone  ran  one  way,  and  a  host  of  Russians  an- 
other. Only  one  cavalier  remained  in  attendance  on  the  beauty :  it 
was  the  Count  Semowski,  whose  incognito,  about  to  expire,  scarcely 
preserved  him  from  the  deference  due  to  his  real  rank.  It  was  a  whim 
of  the  Lady  Anne  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  she  had  heard 
whispered  at  least  a  dozen  times  that  evening. 

**  What  a  beautiful  opal  is  that  you  are  wearing.  Lady  Anne  !  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  so  large  a  stone,— -or,  at  least,  only  once." 
**  Do  you  admire  it.  Count  ?  It  came  from  your  country." 
"  Ah  !  I  conceive.  But  I  hear  the  carriage.  PalikofF,  hold  the  um- 
brella, while  I  assist  the  Lady  Anne.  Stupid  I  you  have  allowed  the 
wind  to  blow  it  inside  out — ^just  what  I  might  have  expected.  Thank 
you,  sir,  for  extricating  us." 

This  was  addressed  to  some  bystander,  who  volunteered  into  the  rain 
from  under  the  arcade,  and  was  particularly  assiduous  in  disengaging 
the  unruly  umbrella  from  the  hood  of  the  Lady  Anne.  Having  per- 
formed this  service,  he  was  again  lost  in  the  crowd  before  the  carriage 
containing  the  De  Urstons  was  whirled  out  of  the  Haymarket. 

When  a  sealed  packet  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  the  following  morning,  as  he  was  preparing  for  an  audience 
with  the  Prince  Regent,  that  august  personage  was  observed  to  smile, 
and  General  Palikoif  distinctly  heard  him  mutter,  *'  By  St.  Paul !  I 
thouffht  as  much.     It  was  a  lucky  coup  de  vettt," 

Eleven  o'clock — twelve— one — for  those  three  hours  Count  Alexis 
had  sat  at  a  table  in  his  apartments,  resting  his  head  on  his  hands, 
without  changing  his  position.  And  he  was  not  wearied :  the  mind  in 
him  quelled  and  controlled  the  body.  He  could  have  sat  so  the  live- 
long day,  and  not  been  sensible  of  the  irksomeness  of  the  posture. 
Precisely  at  five  minutes  past  one,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
M.  Lazarus  was  announced. 

*'  Ha ! "  said  Alexis  at  last,  "  why  are  you  so  late  ?" 
**  Punctual,  my  dear  Count,  as  an  executioner,— excuse  the  simile. 
Your  West  End  clocks  are  too  fast.     Everything  is  too  fast  at  the 
West  End." 

"  Too  fast !"  said  Alexis  with  a  dull  stare :  "  I  find  time  too  slow. 
But  let  us  not  waste  it*  You  are  come  to  clear  scores  with  me.  Sit 
down,  if  you  please :  there,  opposite  me." 

The  Jew  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  took  a  seat  with  a  show  of 
alacrity.  There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  the  pale  young  man 
opposite  to  him  not  exactly  business-like,  though  his  words  were  unex- 
ceptionable. After  all,  what  was  manner?  It  was  nothing  to  M.  La- 
zarus. The  (so-called)  Count  might  be  annoyed  at  the  total  ruin  of 
his  prospects,  or  he  might  have  a  headache ;  he  might  contemplate 
suicide,  or  Eoda-water.    V^hat  did  it  signify  to  M.  Lazarua?     So  he 
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plaoged  his  hand  iflto  a  rery  deep  poeket  and  prodnoed  va  aoeotint- 
Dook.  As  he  did  soy  Alexis  rose  very  slowly  and  locked  the  door. 
**  You  are  right/'  said  the  Jew,  '*  to  be  on  the  safe  side*"  M.  Laxann 
thought  it  b^t  to  say  this ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  would  have  been  just 
as  pleased  to  have  finished  his  business  without  this  preliminary. 

'<  There,  I  believe  that  is  the  proper  balance-sheet.  I  drew  it  oat 
carefully  last  night,"  continued  the  Jew  in  an  easy,  cheerful  tone,  se- 
lecting a  paper  Srom  the  rest*  *'  Now,  how  do  you  propose  to  arruige 
it  ?  Do  you  know,  I  am  not  given  to  curiosity  ;  in  nict  I  have  no  time 
for  it :  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  think  how  you  propose  to  pay 
me  49,000  some  odd  roubles :  not  50,000,  as  you  said>yesterday." 

''Nothing  easier,"  said  Alexis;  "it  is  so  easy  that  1  have  pre- 
pared here  a  stamped  receipt."  He  threw  it  over  to  M.  Lazarus.  ''  fie 
so  good  as  to  sign  that." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Jew,  "  when  I  touch  the  money." 

"  Hark  you,  M.  Lazarus  1  You  were  here  yesterday  when  he,  too 
truly,  depicted  my  condition  and  prospects.  They  are,  briefly,  in£siny-~ 
death.  But  the  one  well  managed  may  conceal  the  <yther.  Meanwhile, 
1  hold  much  to  dying  out  of  debt.  If  you  sign  that  paper  I  shall  do  so, 
and  jott  will  continue  to  enjoy  life.  If  you  refuse,  I  shall  still  do  so, 
but  in  that  case  it  can  only  be  by  our  dying  together.  Here  are  two 
pistols ;"  the  Count  opened  a  drawer  in  the  table  as  he  spoke,  and  pro- 
duced them.  "  Vowed  to  death  as  I  am,  desperate  as  you  see  me,  you 
cannot  doubt  that  I  shall  keep  my  word.  Decide*  Am  I  to  pull  two 
triggers,  or  only  one  ?  " 

"  For  God's  sake.  Count !"  exclaimed  the  Jew ;  "  at  least,  don't  point 
them  this  way.  They  are  hair  triggers,  and  your  hand  is  far  from  steady. 
Give  me  the  inkstand.  There — but,  now  as  a  last  ^Eivour ;  I  have  a 
r^ht  to  ask  one,  for  you  have  half  ruined  me;  don't,  that's  a  good, 
kind  Count,  don't  shoot  yourself — till  I  'm  round  the  comer." 

"  M.  Lazarus,  you  are  right :  it  might  produce  a  scandal,  and  ny 
object  might  be  defeated  if  your  name  were  at  all  mixed  up  in  this.  In 
return  for  your  receipt  1  grant  your  favour.  I  regret  to  have  been 
forced  to  act  so  harshly  towards  you;  but  my  father  must  not  be 
weighed  down  when  he  comes  back — I  had  almost  said  home,  but  he 
has  no  home  now — from  Siberia,  by  my  extravagance  here.  Farewell. 
Try  the  path  of  honesty.  You  say  I  have  ha&  ruined  you,  and  you 
see  what  I  am.    Farewell,  Sir." 

M.  Lazarus  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  gone  before  the  twitching  fin- 
gers of  Alexis  should  close  mechanically  on  a  hair  tri^er,  that  his 
adieux  were  considerablv  abridged.  His  respiration  was  easier,  and 
his  step  more  assured,  wnen  he  nad  cleared  the  corner  of  Chesterfield 
Street,  without  hearing  any  report  whatever. 

Late  that  afternoon  the  following  note  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lady  Anne : — 

"Dearbst  Lady  Anns, 

"  Sudden  intelligence  of  a  most  distressing  family  calamity  hornet 
me  away  without  even  taking  leave  of  you.  I  fear  a  fortnight  must 
elapse  before  I  can  return  from  Hamburg,  where  I  am  to  meet  my 
brother.     All  angels  guard  you  I     Respects  to  the  Earl. 

"  Thine  ever, 

"  Albxis. 

"  When  I  got  to  the  Opera  last  night,  you  were  gone." 
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The  fortnight  passed,  and  many  a  sucoeeding  week^  without  the  re« 
tiim  of  Alexis  to  Ue  Urston  House — ^without  any  news  from  him.  Mean- 
while, the  cheek  of  the  Lady  Anne  grew  pale,  and  her  eye  was  racant 
but  restless.  Nothing  was  ever  heard  at  the  West  Ena  of  Obrenow, 
and  the  family  was  too  proud  to  make  public  inquiries  on  the  subject. 
But  those  who,  unlike  the  Lady  Anne,  read  the  morning  papers,  care- 
lessly glanced  orer  the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  just  three 
da J8  aner  the  last  visit  of  M.  Lazarus  to  Chesterfield  Street : 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Welljohn  Street,  Poplar,  were  alarmed  last 
nili^ht  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  a  pistol,  which  proved  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  suicide  of  a  foreigner,  apparently  a  Pole.  The  person  in 
question  had  only  occupied  the  lodgings  for  the  two  previous  days. 
Nothing  was  found  or  elicited  to  identify  the  body,  which  will  be 
buried  to-morrow  night  without  a  funeral  service,  the  worthy  Coroner 
remarking  that  a  clearer  case  of '  felo-de-se'  never  came  before  him." 

excellent  Coroner!  was  it  because  ''the  body  was  not  identified," 
aud  ''  apparently"  belon^d  to  some  obscure  ''  Pole,"  that  **  the  clear- 
ness of  tne  case '  so  forcibly  struck  you  ? 

And  you,  thoughtless  readers,  do  you  think  this  a  melo-dramatic 
sketch  ?  On  our  honour  it  is  a  page  out  of  that  sealed  book  of  all 
imaginary  catastrophes, — Real  Life. 


THE  WIDOW  TO  HER  SON. 

Oh  I  fairest  of  earth*8  jewels,  as  I  gaze  upon  thee  now, 
With  the  smile  npon  thy  dimpled  (£eek,  and  thy  clear  and  open  brow, 
AU  the  weariness  thut  I  have  felt  for  thee  hath  left  my  breast, 
And  thy  mother  clasps  thee  to  her  heart,  and  sings  thee  to  thy  rest ! 

Bright  image  of  thy  sainted  sire  I  thou  hast  his  noble  air, 
The  kindling  glance  of  his  blue  eyes,  the  features  small  and  fair. 
The  same  light  laugh  and  playful  smile  that  never  left  his  face— 
Oh !  it  glads  the  widow's  heart  in  thee  her  early  love  to  trace  ! 

But  yet  a  shade  doth  come  across  the  fulness  of  my  joy, 
When  I  think  of  what  thou  soon  must  be,  a  friendless  orphan  boy ; 
When  the  hand  now  clustered  midst  thy  locks  hath  fallen  to  decay, 
And  the  roioe  that  sings  to  thee,  my  own !  in  death  hath  passM  away  ! 

And  thou  wilt  weep  to  see  me  home  to  my  cold  and  shrouded  bed. 
And  thou  wilt  mourn — ay,  deeply  mourn,  the  parent  that  hath  fled. 
Thou  'It  call  on  me :  the  moaning  winds  will  answer,  **  She  is  gone  !  *' 
And  thou  wilt  feel  amidst  the  world  all  desolate  and  lone  I 

'Tis  then  that  I  will  come  to  thee,  and  whispet  in  thy  ear. 
And  sweetly  calm  will  be  thv  grief,  and  dry  each  starting  tear  1 
I  ^  guard  thee  in  the  midnight  hour,  and  watch  thy  broken  sleep, 
And  when  sad  thoughts  come  over  thee,  together  we  will  weep ! 

Oh  I  could  I  see  thee  flourishing  like  yonder  stately  pine, 
That  spreads  its  branches  out  afar,  what  joy  would  then  be  mine  ! 
To  see  thee  rising  proudly  'midst  the  sons  of  wealth  and  fame, 
And  shedding  lustre  on  thy  birth,  and  on  thy  father's  name  I 

My  little  one !  they  '11  bid  thee  then  forget  what  thou  hast  been. 
And  show  thee  fairer  spots  than  those  thine  infancy  hath  seen ; 
But  ever,  'midst  the  changes  that  await  thy  pathway  here, 
Remember  still  the  light  of  home,  and  those  who  bless'd  thee  there  I 

And  when  thy  spirit  lingers  on  the  threshold  of  this  life, 
And  plumes  its  wings  for  freedom  from  a  world  of  care  and  strife, 
I  'D  bear  thee  with  an  angel's  power  unto  that  holy  spot, 
Where  father,  mother,  son  shall  rest,  where  sorrow  cometh  not ! 
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THE  GAOL  CHAPLAIN; 
OE,  A  DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE'S  VOLUME. 

CHAPTBB   LXVI. 
THB    LADY   THIEF. 

<'  Whence  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  hare  so  mach  patieooe  with  thoee  who  are 
maimed  in  body,  and  so  little  with  those  who  are  defectire  in  mind  ?" — Pascal. 

Among  the  ocraciet  there  is  one  to  which  singubir  and  undeviat^ 
ing  homage  is  paid  in  Britain — the  Plutocracy.  It  attracts  all ;  en- 
snares many ;  blinds  not  a  few ;  and  is  even  potent  upon  occm- 
sion  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  An  instance  occurs  to  my  reool^ 
lection. 

The  Bayldons,  a  wealthy  family,  lived  within  a  stcme-throw  of 
the  Oaol.  The  old  people  were  a  cheerful,  open-handed,  hospitable 
couple ;  the  juniors  in  the  household — ^there  were  no  sons — clever, 
intelligent,  sharpwitted  girls.  They  sang;  they  danced;  they 
sketched  from  nature ;  rode  well ;  were  fair  billiard-plavers ;  tho- 
roughly free  fVom  affectation,  and  always  cheerful  and  amusing. 
The  voice  of  the  multitude  was  heard  and  prevailed.  The  Bayl- 
dons  were  pronounced  *'  an  acquisition  to  the  neighbourhood." 

Now,  where  there  is  music,  and  money,  and  a  dog  cook,  and  a 
fair  cellar,  there  the  idle,  and  the  listless,  and  the  light-hearted,  and 
the  adventurous  will  congregate ;  and  of  good  Mr.  Bayldon,  who 
delighted  to  see  a  table  thickly  covered  with  viands,  and  duly  fur- 
nished with  guests,  care  was  taken  that  he  should  rarely  complain  of 
solitude. 

His  hospitality,  though  it  defied  imitation,  demanded  and  received 
from  various  quarters  a  return ;  and  the  daughters  of  his  house-— 
the  old  gentleman  himself  rarely  stirred  abroad — were  cordially 
welcomed  among  the  county  families.  After  a  while  that  fertile 
topic  of  female  lamentation^  the  degeneracy  of  household  servants, 
became  alarmingly  rife  in  the  district ;  and  a  general  outcry  was 
raised  touching  the  increasing  dishonesty  of  domestics  '*  even  m  the 
best-regulated  families."  Knickknacsand  bijouterie  vanished  almost 
before  the  eyes  of  the  owners.  Old  coins  again  became  current, 
and  disappeared  most  vexatiously  from  their  resting-place  on  the 
high  and  antique  chimney-piece.  A  gold  snuff-box,  elaborately 
chased,  strayed  most  unaccountably  from  the  cabinet  of  its  distract- 
ed owner :  and  last  of  all,  a  small  silver  snuffer-tray,  which  had 
belonged  to  Queen  Anne,  and  which  was  regarded  as  an  heir- 
loom by  the  courtly  family  which  treasured  it,  was  pronounced  to 
be  missing. 

The  extent  to  which  these  untoward  incidents  unsettled  the  vari- 
ous families  in  which  they  occurred  was  amusing.  Butler  after 
butler  was  removed,  and  housemaid  after  housemaid,  and  still 
doubts  existed  whether  grievous  wrong  in  these  sudden  dismissals 
had  not  been  inflicted;    since  no  trace   of  the  missing  property 
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coald  be  founds  and  suspicion  was  all  the  aggrieved  parties  had  to 
rest  upon. 

In  the  meanwhile^  one  or  more  of  the  ejected  menials,  smarting 
under  the  imputation  of  dishonesty,  consulted  ''  a  cunning  woman" 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  this  cunning  >^oman,  more  perplexing 
than  any  mystic  oracle  of  old,  gave  out  this  ambiguous  response  :— 
'' Neither  coin,  gem,  nor  trinket  is  lost  or  mislaid.  All  have 
been  taken  knowingly  and  wilfully  ;  but  not  for  want.  Others 
rob  besides  servants ;  and  the  real  thief  has  never  yet  been  sus- 
pected." 

I  heard  all  this  gossip  and  was  amused  by  it.  Time  was  when  I 
myself  some  forty  years  ago  had  consulted  **  a  cunning  woman/' 
treasured  up  her  replies,  and  relied  firmly  on  their  fulfilment. 

Homeward  as  I  trudged  from  Gaol  one  wintry  morning,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  of  the  neighbouring  tradesmen  rode  up  and  begged 
I  would  allow  him  to  have  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  me, — he 
wished  to  take  my  opinion  on  a  matter  in  which  I  could  greatly 
assist  him. 
"  Was  I  likely  to  be  disengaged  in  half  an  hour  ?" 
"  Yes :  and  would  see  him." 

He  came,  and  told  me,  after  much  circumlocution  and  many  en- 
treaties for  unbroken  secrecy  while  the  lady  lived,  that  he  had  long 
suspected  a  party  connected  with  one  of  the  principal  families  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  carrying  away  from  his  counter  more  than 
she  paid  for  ;  that  lace,  gloves,  ribbon,  had  been  missed  after  her 
risits ;  that  he  had  in  consequence  made  a  point  of  serving  her 
himself;  and  had  that  very  morning  detected  her  marvellous  sleight- 
of-hand.  He  added,  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  no  loser ;  for  he 
had  followed  her  to  her  father's  house,  insisted  on  a  private  inter- 
view, and,  after  many  tears  and  protestations,  had  regained  posses- 
sion of  the  stolen  propertv.  Thinking  that  I  must,  from  my  posi- 
tion, hear  and  know  much  of  such  transactions,  he  came  to  me  for 
"  a  word  of  friendly  counsel."  What  was  my  opinion  ?  would  I 
give  it  him  ?  Was  it  right,  because  a  lady-thief,  that  Miss  Bayldon 
should  escape  ?  Was  there  not,  in  his  circumstances,  a  positive  duty 
to  be  performed  to  the  community  ?  Should  he  allow  his  respect 
for  the  family  generally,  and  his  pity  fir  the  aged  parents  specially, 
to  deter  him  from  exposing  the  daughter  ?  Would  I  advise  him  ? 
My  reply  was  tantamount  to  this — that  I  thought  his  solicitor  the 
proper  party  to  advise  him  ;  but  that  as  he  had  asked  my  opinion, 
and  seemed  to  attach  importance  to  it,  it  should  not  be  withheld. 
It  was  this,— that  he  was  bound  in  justice  to  others  to  take  care 
that  the  career  of  such  a  dishonest  person  was  checked.  He  assent- 
ed by  gesture  to  this  conclusion;  and  added,  such  was  his  own 
conviction,  and  he  should  act  upon  it  forthwith.  * 

He  thanked  me  and  left  me. 

A  week,  a  fortnight,  a  month  elapsed,  and  no  syllable  reached  my 
ear  injurious  to  the  fame  of  Miss  Bayldon,  or  perilous  to  her  per- 
sonal liberty.  She  rode,  drove,  danced,  and  sang  as  usual.  Busi- 
ness then  took  me  into  the  neighbouring  market-town,  and  there  I 
encountered  the  draper.  He  coloured  and  looked  foolish  when 
he  saw  me.  I  passed  on.  He  was  the  best  judge,  methought,  of 
lus  own  position.  My  opinion  had  been  sought;  was  frankly 
given;  and  the  tale  on  which  it  was  founded  had  never  by  me 
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b^en  repeatecL  What  ooncem  of  mine  were  his  ulterior  proceed- 
ings ?  I  might  have,  and  had,  my  own  private  opinion  on  his  deei- 
sion  of  character :  au  rette,  I  coldly  returned  his  salutation,  men- 
tally taking  a  final  leave  of  him  and  his  '' determinations.''  Alas  I 
it  was  not  his  will  that  I  should  thus  escape  him  ;  he  accosted  me 
with  sickening  servility,  and  entered  forthwith  upon  a  series  ot 
explanations  and  apologies.  It  was  in  vain  I  reminded  him  that 
he  was  not  accountable  to  me  for  any  change  of  purpose ;  that  I 
had  no  right  or  intention  to  catechise  him;  that  he  was  a  free 
agent ;  that  he  had,  doubtless,  rules  for  his  own  governance  with 
which  it  became  not  a  stranger  to  intermeddle;  and  that  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  the  whole  transaction. 

"  Yes ;  but,"  continued  he  perseveringly,  *'  you  must  have  con- 
demned my  conduct  as  strangely  wanting  in  resolution  and  firm- 
ness?" 

I  made  no  reply. 

*'  I  had  nothing  to  gain  from  exposure,"  was  the  strange  assertion 
with  which  he  renewed  the  conversation,  ''  but  much  to  lose.  All 
the  members  of  her  familv  were  customers, — indifferent  as  to  price 
—prompt  in  their  mode  of  payment.  A  connexion  is  not  lightly  to 
be  sacrificed,  Mr.  Cleaver ;  it  is  too  valuable  to  a  man  in  Irasiness, 
— far  too  valuable.  Moreover,  I  had  an  interview  with  her  father— 
her  grey-headed,  exemplary,  venerable  father.  His  grief  moved  me 
—it  was  trulv  touching  1  Why  should  I  agonize  and  degrade  an 
entire  family  f  Malignant  and  revengeful ! — quite  unchristian,  and 
not  to  be  thought  of!  Certain  explamitions  were  given,  and  certsin 
inducmnents  held  out ;  and  my  lips  are  sealed,  Mr.  Cleaver,  wholly 
and  irrevocably  sealed.  /  was  no  loser ;  but  others  were.  What  a 
turn  out  her  drawers  afforded  !  A  repository — ^nothing  less !  Might 
have  started  in  business  on  her  own  account  1  Something  of  all 
sorts,  and  rare  articles  many  of  them.  But  my  motto  is  silence.  I 
hold  the  Christian's  creed— forget  and  forgive." 

"  True ;  but  you  transported,  eight  months  ago,  that  poor  un- 
happy girl  who  stole  fifty  shillings'  worth  of  eatables  from  your 
premises,  and  from  want — from  positive  and  undeniable  want." 

"  To  be  sure  I  did  !  A  low,  wretched  creature !  What  business 
had  she  to  steal  ?  A  parish  apprentice,  brought  up  in  the  work- 
house,— ^how  dared  she  appropriate  what  wasn't  her  own  I  Who  can 
compassionate  beings  of  that  stamp  ?" 

''  I  understand  you  clearly.    I  see  for  whom  you  have  sympathy." 

**  I  look  at  my  connexion,  sir.  Endure  anydiing,  submit  to  any- 
thing, be  blind  to  anything,  before  you  sacrifice  your  connexion." 

**  And  1/our  conscience,"  I  added,  turned  on  my  heel,  and  left  him. 


CHAPTEB   LZVII. 

THE   JEW   WITH   BEFERBNCB   TO   SOCIETY. 

"  I  woaldnH  swap  ideas  with  any  man.  I  make  my  own  opinions,  as  I  nsed  to 
do  my  own  clocks ;  and  I  find  they  are  truer  than  other  men's.  The  Turks  are 
so  cussed  hea^y,  they  have  people  to  dance  for  *em ;  the  English  are  wus,  for 
they  hire  people  to  think  for  'em." — Sam  Slick  ;  or.  The  Attachi. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  past,  it  has  occurred  to  me  how  rardy 
a  Jew  has  come  under  my  professional  surveillance, — a  result  which. 
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to  my  nund>  is  the  more  remarkable^  from  the  degraded  position 
which  he  occupies  in  society.  In  this  country  there  seems  to  be 
amongst  them  no  middle  class.  The  very  rich  and  the  very  poor^ 
the  latter  largely  preponderating,  make  up  the  community.  To  the 
privations  endured  by  the  lower  orders  among  the  Jews,  to  the  ab- 
ject penury  to  which  many  of  them  are  reduced,  those  only  who 
have  studied  the  habits  and  sufferings  of  **  the  fallen  people  "  can  do 
full  justice.  But  still,  we  never  find  the  Jew  in  the  ranks  of  the  factious 
and  disaffected,  a  '*  mover  of  sedition,"  or  desirous  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  of  the  country  under  the  protection  of  whose  laws  he 
lives.  The  race  to  which  he  belongs  is  essentially  peaceful;  and 
the  Jew,  alien  and  outcast  though  he  be,  is  in  the  land  where  he 
sojourns  a  quiet  and  submissive  citizen.  Furthermore,  in  scrutiniz- 
ing the  annals  of  crime,  we  shall  at  rare  intervals  find  a  Jew  charged 
with  any  atrocious  offence.  Deeds  of  violence  and  blood  seem  ab- 
horrent to  his  nature.  Their  misdemeanours  chiefly  refer  to  that 
predilection  cherished,  more  or  less  cordially,  by  every  member  of 
the  community, — a  predilection  for  "  spoiling  the  Egyptians."  The 
only  Jewish  transgressor  I  recollect  to  have  come  under  my  official 
cognizance  was  a  little  fatherless  boy,  charged  with  uttering  base 
money,  knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit  The  accusation  excited  no 
common  interest  in  the  synagogue;  for  the  youth  was  well  de- 
scended, and  the  blood  of  those  who  had  been  famed  in  Jewish  story 
flowed  in  his  veins.  His  mother  felt  his  peril  keenly ;  and  the  un- 
tiring earnestness  with  which,  week  after  week,  she  struggled  to 
collect  the  means  necessary  for  his  defence,  and  arranged  the  evi- 
dence which  told  in  his  favour,  did  honour  to  her  sense  of  duty. 
In  her  first  object  she  was  aided  by  the  wealthy  Jews,  and,  unless 
memory  is  strangely  treacherous,  by  the  Baroness  Lionel  de  Roths- 
child. How  faulty  and  defective  soever  the  Hebrew's  creed  mav  be, 
— and,  alas !  in  one  point  it  is  woefully  8o,-*the  duty  of  almsgiving 
is  not  forgotten.  In  no  community  do  the  wealthier  members  more 
readily  recognise  the  wants  of  the  poorer,  or  afford  them  more  ge- 
nerous and  instant  relief,  than  in  the  Jewish.  This  is  a  noble  fea- 
ture in  the  Hebrew  brotherhood.  In  this  particular  instance,  how- 
ever, the  sympathy  of  the  opulent  Israelite  had  well-nigh  proved 
abortive,  through  the  villany  of  the  attorney  intrusted  with  the  de- 
fence. Misled  by  injudicious  advice,  or  induced  by  the  expectation 
of  procuring  cheap  counsel,  the  Jewish  mother  sought  the  guidance 
of  some  fourth-rate  practitioner  in  that  profession,  which  holds  out 
so  many  temptations  to  an  unprincipled  man.  Lawyer  Oxborrow— • 
the  latter  name  I  give  him — had  in  some  one  transaction  of  his  life 
been  overreached  by  an  Israelite ;  and,  with  a  spirit  incapable  of  for- 
giveness, cherished  a  secret  and  enduring  spite  against  the  whole 
race.  The  danger  of  young  Lousada  was  delightful.  He  "  hoped 
most  devoutly  "—so  he  was  overheard  to  express  himself—-'^  that  the 
Jewish  imp  would  be  transported.  Had  his  offence  been  capital,  he 
should  have  been  better  pleased.  However,  the  hulks,  if  not  ba- 
nishment, were  before  him." 

So  befriended,  it  was  no  matter  of  marvel  that,  on  the  din^  fixed  for 
trial,  the  mother  had  the  agony  of  finding  that  the  brief  for  the  de- 
fence had  been  but  that  morning  delivered  to  counsel ;  that  two  wit- 
nesses only,  and  those  the  most  unimportant,  had  been  subpoenaed ; 
tliat  it  was  not  intended  to  call  any  as  to  character ;  in  a  word,  that 
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her  child  was  viewed  and  treated  as  guilty  by  him  whose  office  and 
duty  it  was  to  prove  him  innocent ; — in  a  word^  that  £li  Lousada 
was  marked  out  for  punishment  and  infamy. 

But  Esther  Lousada  was  not  a  woman  whose  spirit  quailed  before 
approaching  difficulties,  or  whose  love  for  her  offspring  official  dig- 
nity could  awe  into  inaction.  When  her  son's  case  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  judge,  Esther  rose  in  court,  and  beseeching^  in 
tones  too  earnest  to  be  silenced,  his  Lordship's  attention  for  a  brief 
moment,  exposed  clearly  and  cleverly  enough  the  gross  negligence 
of  the  attorney  she  had  employed,  and  pointed  out  the  calamitous 
consequences  which  might  thence  accrue  to  her  son.  The  judge 
listened,  at  first  coldly  and  distrustfully.  He  had,  apparently,  a 
strong  suspicion  that,  in  the  statement  then  submitted  to  him,  there 
was  a  considerable  mixture  of  bam.  This  impression  gradually  gave 
way  beneath  the  frank  and  pertinent  answers  which  the  mother  re- 
turned to  his  searching  questions.  From  that  moment  his  Lordship 
became,  in  the  most  availing  sense,  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  The 
truth  was  elicited,  af^er  considerable  difficulty,  and  various  elaborate 
attempts  at  mystification.  But  he  undertook  a  somewhat  difficult 
task  who  essayed  to  bamboozle  Judge  Littledale.  Eli  Lousada  was 
acquitted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  crowded  court.  His  escape  from 
transportation  was  hairbreadth ;  and  for  much  of  his  peril  he  was 
indebted  to  his  own  folly.  His  history  seemed  to  run  thus.  He 
was  necessitous,  and  he  was  ignorant,  and  became,  unwittingly,  the 
tool  of  some  infamous  and  most  unscrupulous  parties,  who  had  all 
but  effected  his  ruin.  His  acquittal  pronounced,  the  judge  cautioned 
him  strongly  as  to  his  future  associates  and  course  of  life  ;  and  then, 
dextrously  alluding  to  the  recreant  attorney,  commented  on  that 
worthy's  conduct  ip  terms  which,  had  one  lingering  spark  of  proper 
feeling  remained,  must  have  shamed  him  into  seclusion  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  One  result  was  remarkable :  from  that  hour 
his  practice  rapidly  declined ;  and,  despite  of  acknowledged  talents, 
considerable  legal  acuteness,  and  an  unrivalled  professional  memory, 
he  died  in  indigence  and  obscurity.  The  multitude  declared  that 
the  truth  and  severity  of  Judge  Littledale's  rebuke  had  settled  him. 
There  were  those  who  thought  otherwise.  An  opinion  was  che- 
rished by  a  few,  myself  among  the  number,  that  the  lawyer's  scheme 
to  ruin  an  innocent  party,  and  that  party  a  Jew,  had  been  overruled 
by  a  resistless  Influ£NCb  to  his  own  destruction.  The  conviction 
may  be  absurd,  or  it  may  be  just;  it  may  be  that  of  a  bigot,  s 
fanatic,  or  a  visionary;  it  is,  however,  sincerely  entertained,  and 
based  on  attentive  observation.  Cower  as  the  Jew  may  under  the 
just  displeasure  of  Heaven, — bear  about  with  him  as  he  may  the 
marks  of  that  displeasure,— without  country,  altar,  army,  king,— 
still  he  boasts  an  Invisible  Protector, — still  does  he  belong  to  the 
once-favoured  and  fondly-cherished  race ;  and  to  him,  amid  all  his 
degradation,  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  does  that  unqualified  assur- 
ance of  protection  still  apply, — "Cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee,  and 
blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee." 

Isolated,  however,  as  he  is,  there  are  times  and  seasons  when  he 
fancies  he  has  a  duty  to  perform  to  society ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  dovetails  the  discharge  of  this  duty  into  some  project  for 
his  own  immediate  profit,  affords  matter  for  curious  observation. 
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Apropos  of  this,  there  are  some  yet  living  who  will  instance  Mr. 
Liamech  Lazarus,  and  the  **  celebrated"  Dr.  Baillie. 

Lamech  was  a  sojourner,  towards  the  close  of  the  late  war,  in  one 
of  the  alleys  leading  to  the  Barbican,  at  Plymouth.  His  calling  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  define  with  precision.  He  had  various 
avocations — all  more  or  less  profitable ;  but  he  styled  himself  a  Navy 
Prize  Agent. 

Many  a  Jack  Tar  had  ample  cause  for  remembering  his  adroitness 
in  figuring.  He  fattened  upon  extortion :  and  wrung  his  wealth 
from  the  sinews  of  those  brave  but  thoughtless  fellows — prodigal  of 
life  and  limb  in  their  country's  cause^ — whose  shore  follies  are  their 
ruin.  The  enemies  ''  Jack"  has  to  dread  he  meets  on  terra  Jirma — 
not  on  the  ocean.  Why  does  not  England,  who  owes  so  deep  a  debt 
to  her  marine,  save  the  careless  sailor  from  the  fangs  of  the  Jewish 
slop-seller — the  Jewish  crimp — and  the  Jewish  usurer?  Mr.  Laza- 
rus was  all  three ;  and,  unless  report  belied  him,  a  smuggler  to  boot. 
But  his  business  was  carried  on  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  candour  and  good  faitn  which  were  worth  cent,  per  cent, 
to  him.  To  his  varied  monetary  successes  there  was  one  drawback 
— declining  health :  and,  availing  himself  of  an  interview  on  other 
malterSy  he  contrived  to  seek  and  obtain  the  opinion  of  Mr.  De« 
lunty,  the  well-known  surgeon  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Stonehouse. 

This  off-hand  functionary  was  a  clever  man,  who  had  studied  his 
profession  thoroughly ;  was  famed  for  the  precision  with  which  he 
discriminated  between  conflicting  symptoms,  and  the  soundness  of 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  seat  of  a  disorder.  He  told  the  Jew  at 
once  that  his  case  was  critical ;  that  he  must  abjure  spirits ;  submit 
to  an  active  course  of  medical  treatment ;  and  abide  bv  a  strict  regi- 
men in  point  of  diet.  All  this  to  Mr.  Lazarus  was  truly  unpalatable. 
He  was  somewhat  of  a  bon  vivaut.  He  ''couldn't  eidst  without 
grog."  He  '•  never  relished  simple  food."  As  for  "  slops^tbat  is  to 
say,  cook*s  slops, "  he  "  abhorred  them." 

*•  Order  your  coffin  !"  was  Mr.  Delunty's  blunt  rejoinder. 
The  Jew  made  a  wry  face.  He  did  not  supply  coffins.  They 
were  not  among  his  stores.  On  shipboard  they  were  not  required. 
He  did  not  "  house"  them.  Moreover,  the  word  itself  called  up  any- 
thing but  agreeable  associations.  It  implied  a  separation  from  his 
discounts,  and  his  prize  lists,  and  his  time  bargains,  and  his  in- 
terest table,  his  savoury  meats,  and  his  brandy-bottle. 

"  You've  settled  your  affairs,  of  course?"  continued  his  adviser, 
coolly.  "  I  ask  the  question  simply  because  from  present  appear- 
ances 1  don't  think  you  've  many  weeks  to  live." 

The  Jew  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair.  His  den  in  the  Barbican 
was  dear  to  him.  Loth  would  he  be  to  part  with  it.  Moreover, 
there  were  half-a-dozen  dead  seamen  whose  pay  and  prize-money 
he  was  on  the  point  of  nabbing.  His  account  was  heavy  with  more 
than  one  ship's  company.  War  was  at  its  height,  and  the  end,  ap- 
parently distant  .  These  considerations  moved  him.  He  blurted 
out  in  a  truly  dolorous  tone^ — 

"  I  yield.  Doctor,  I  yield;  I  will  abide  by  a  strict  regimen,  and 
renounce  grog." 

"And  submit  forthwith  to  a  course  of  medical  treatment?" 
"No!  no  1"  cried  the  Jew  piteously ;  "  1  said  not  that.     Medical 
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treatment!     That  will  cost  money— much  money — ready  money; 
medical  treatment  is  expensive  is  it  not  ?" 

•*  And  rightly,"  returned  Delunty  ;  "  doctors  must  live.  Would 
you  have  them  starve.  Extortioner ,  while  saving  characters  like  your- 
self from  Gbhbnna  ?" 

*'  Don't  use  such  fearful  words,"  said  Lazarus^  in  accents  of  un- 
feigned alarm  ;  *'  speak  mildly  to  me,  for  I  require  comfort  and 
consolation.  And  oh !  be  generous.  Worthy  Mr.  Delunty—"  here 
his  voice  assumed  the  tone  of  the  most  whining  intreaty — *'sre 
there  not  a  few  drugs  you  could  give  me— give  me — as  pr<^r  for 
my  case  ?" 

"  And  are  you  such  an  adept  in  villany,  Lamech  Lazams/'  said 
the  other,  sternly  regarding  him,  "as  to  imagine  any  entreaties  of 
yours  could  induce  me  to  connive  at  theft?  Every  drug  in  this 
place  belongs  to  the  Crown.  Nothing  is  mine.  Nor  have  I  the 
right  of  using  the  minutest  portion  of  any  medical  preparation 
under  my  charge,  for  any  parties  other  than  those  within  the  hospi- 
tal. Am  I  now  to  turn  dishonest,  and  for  you  ?  Lazarus,  I  never 
thought  you  over  virtuous ;  but  you  've  more  of  the  devil's  cunning 
and  craft  about  you  than  I  imagined  any  living  man  in  a  cold  regiom 
was  allowed  to  possess — and  all  his  impudence.     Begone,  sir  V 

"  Worthy  doctor,  hear  me— one  word — but  one  word — " 

"  No !  I  've  heard  far  too  many  from  you  this  morning  for  your 
own  honour  and  credit.  Qo !  you  have  my  verbal  directions,  and 
can  abide  by  them.     Go !" 

"  One  word,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  No !  go  and  repent ; — and,  I  say,  be  quick  about  it ;  for  you're 
likely  to  join  your  forefathers  in  a  jiffy." 

"  A  ripe  and  well-matured  rascal  that !"  soliloquised  the  doctor, 
as  the  Jew  shuffled  down  the  steps,  and  turned  the  comer  towards 
Union  Street.  "  If  Commissioner  Creyke  had  heard  Lmmech's  pro- 
posal, a  precious  wigging  I  should  have  got  from  him  !  And  yet 
nis  lady  thinks  well  of  the  Jews,  and  subscribes  to  a  society  for 
converting  them  !  I  wish  they  'd  convert  old  Lazarus !  They 
should  have  my  annual  guinea  to  a  certainty.  Egad  !  they  would 
have  dearly  earned  it.  Convert  old  Lazarus  !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  1 11 
mention  him  to  Mrs.  Creyke  to-morrow  as  a  very  proper  subject 
for  immediate  religious  effort." 


SONG. 

Co  HE  down  in  the  deep  with  me.  Come  down  to  the  deep  with  me, 

Where  waits  thee  a  coral  bower ;  Where  the  sea-nymphs  shall  obey 

My  home  is  the  wide,  wide  sea,  The  wishes  that  come  to  thee, 

And  rich  is  the  fairy *8  dower !  And  bow  to  thy  sovereign  sway ! 

I  '11  weave  thee  a  diadem.  Sweet  strains  from  the  waves  above 

That  the  stars  can  scarce  outshine.  Shall  charm  with  their  song  thybresst; 

Of  pearls,  and  the  rarest  gem  And  the  fairy's  wings  of  love 

That  grows  in  the  crystal  mine  !  Shall  waft  thee  unto  thy  rest  I 
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THE  MARCHIONESS  OP  BRINVILLIERS, 

THB    POISONER    OP    THE    8EVBMTKBNTH    CENTURY. 
A    KOMANOE    OP   OLD    PARIS. 
9Y   ALBERT   SMITH. 
[with   ah    illustration  ^Y   J.    LEECH.]         .    . 

OHAPTER   XXVIII. 
The  Fligltf  of  M«rie  to  Li^ge.— Paris.— The  Gibbet  of  MontfailcoD. 

MiDNiOHT  was  sounded  upon  the  heavy  bell  of  the  Bastille  by  the 
sentmel  un^artl  but  a  h-u  minutes  before  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvil- 
lier® — terrified^  breathless,  and,  in  spite  of  her  hurry,  shivering  in  her 
li^ht  dress  beneath  tbt  intense  cold, — arrived  at  the  Hotel  D'Aubray. 
There  were  no  signs  of  lifo  in  that  quarter  of  Paris,  for  the  inhabitants 
bad  long  rt^tirctd  to  rei^t  ^  a  fuint  light,  gleaming  from  the  front  windows 
of  Afarie's  re^Iiltnce  upon  the  snow  that  covered  the. thoroughfare,  alone 
served  to  guide  her  to  the  floor.  The  drowsy  concierge  admitted  her, 
and  &he  hurried  across  the  inner  court,  and  up  stairs  to  her  own  apart- 
ment* 

Fran^oise  Ri^ussel^  her  servant,  .\vas  waiting  up  for  her;  Her  piistress 
bad  left  in  &nch  an  extreme  of  anxiety^  and  half-undressed,  that  Fran- 
^he  flaw  at  onct'  an  atfiiir  of  great,  moment  had  disturbed  her.;  and 
nowj  a:f  Marie  returned^  tlu^  girl  wai^  frightened  by  her  almost  ghastly 
lauk*  As  she  entered  the  room  she  ^U  panting  on  one  of  the  causeuses, 
and  then  her  servant  perceived  that  she  had  lost  one  of  her  slioes,  and 
had  Ije^n  walking,  p^rhaji*;  nearly  the  whol^  distance  from  the  Place 
Maubertj  with  her  sm fill  nuked  foot  upon  the.  snow,  without  discover- 
ing it«  In  her  hurried  toilet,  she  had  merely  arisen  froni  her  bed,  and 
drawii  her  shoes  on,  witliont  anything  else;  and  throwing  a  heavy  loose 
robe  about  her,  bad  thus  hurried  wkh  Lachaubsee  to  GJazer's  house; 
fur  froni  Gaud  in '^  acotmpHce  she  had  learned  the  first  tidi'ngs.  of.  hi^ 
death,  and  the  dangerous  position  in  which  she  stood.  And  now, 
scarcely  knowing  in  the  terror  and  agony  of  the  moment  what  course 
tf*  ado|>tj  she  remained  for  some  minutes  pressing  her  hands  toherfore^ 
head,  as  if  to  seize  and  render  available  some  of  the  confused  and  dis- 
tracting thoughts  which  were  hurrying  through  her  almost  bewildered 
brain.  A  few  offers  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  her  domestic  were  met 
with  short  and  angry  refusals ;  and  Fran^oise,  almost  as  frightened  as 
the  Marchioness  herself,  remained  gazing  at  her,  not  knowing  what 
measures  she  ought  next  to  adopt. 

Meanwhile  Desgrais,  with  the  important  casket,  and  accompanied  by 
the  clerk  Frater,  and  Maitre  Picard,  had  reached  the  house  of  M. 
Artus,  the  commissary  of  police  in  the  Rue  des  Noyers,  arriving  there 
not  two  minutes  after  Marie  had  quitted  it  to  regain  her  own  abode. 
Philippe  Olazer  had  accompanied  tnem,  partly  from  being  in  a  mea* 
sure  an  implicated  party  in  the  affair,  but  chiefly  out  of  anxiety  for  the 
position  of  the  Marchioness,  in  whose  guilt  he  had  not  the  slightest  be- 
lief. He  was  aware  of  her  connexion  with  Sainte-Croix  ;  but  this  was 
a  matter  of  simple  gallantry,  and  in  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorze  much 
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more  likely  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  many  on  the  side  of  the 
erring  party,  than  to  excite  their  indignation. 

'*  I  suppose  you  have  no  further  occasion  for  me  ?"  ohswnred  Miutre 
Picard,  as  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  Af .  Artus's  bed,  after  haring  awaited 
the  condnaion  of  Desgrais's  account  of  the  disoorery ;  **  because,  if  yon 
have  not,  I  would  feiin  go  home." 

The  little  bourgeois  was  thinking  of  the  roast  pheasant  which  he 
had  abandoned  to  the  voracity  of  the  Gascon.  He  had  a  wild  hope  that 
it  might  be  yet  untouched. 

"  Stop,  mon  brave,**  said  De^rais.  ''  You  cannot  leave  me  until  we 
have  found  Madame  de  Brinviliiers.  I  have  only  missed  her  by  a  few 
seconds.  You  must  come  on  with  me  to  her  house,  where  she  most 
likely  is  by  this  time." 

*'  I  suppose  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  remain  here  longer,"  said 
Philippe  Olaxer. 

''  None  whatever,  monsieur,"  replied  the  Exempt.  ''  Yon  will  take 
care  of  M.  de  Sainte-Croix's  property ;  and  we  may  call  upon  you  t(h 
morrow  to  analyse  the  contents  of  this  casket." 

Philippe  bowed,  and  left  the  room.  The  moment  he  was  clear  of  the 
house,  having  borrowed  a  lighted  lantern  from  one  of  the  guard,  who 
was  at  the  door,  he  set  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him  towards 
the  Rue  St.  Paul,  having  heard  enough  to  convince  him  that  die 
Marchioness  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested.  Upon  reaching  the 
Hotel  D'Aubray  he  clamoured  loudly  for  admission.  At  the  sound  of 
the  first  knock  he  perceived  a  form,  which  he  directly  recognised  to  be 
that  of  Marie,  peep  from  behind  the  edge  of  the  curtain  and  immedi- 
ately disappear.  Some  little  delay  took  place  before  his  summons  was 
answered ;  and  then  the  concierge,  peering  through  the  half-opening  of 
the  door,  told  him  that  Madame  de  Brinviliiers  was  not  within.  P^h- 
ing  the  menial  on  one  side,  with  a  hurried  expression  of  disbelief,  Phi- 
lippe forced  his  way  into  the  court,  and  perceived,  as  he  entered,  the 
figure  of  the  Marchioness  hurrying  up  stairs.  He  bounded  after  her, 
and  stood  by  her  side  upon  the  landing. 

"  Philip|)e ! "  exclaimed  Marie,  as  she  recognised  his  features.  "  I 
was  afraid  it  was  Dec^rais ;  and  I  had  gone  down  to  give  orders  that 
no  one  might  be  admitted." 

"  You  have  not  an  instant  to  lose,"  replied  young  Glazer  hnrriedlj, 
"  and  must  leave  the  house  in  reality.  I  have  just  now  left  them  with 
M.  Artus,  about  to  come  on  and  arrest  you.  You  must  fly — in- 
stantly." 

"  Fly  !  by  what  means  ?"  asked  Marie ;  '*  my  horses  are  at  Offe- 
mont,  except  the  one  at  —  at  his  house  in  the  Rue  des  Bemardins. 
O  Philippe !"  she  continued,  "  tell  me  what  to  do  in  this  fearful  ex- 
tremity.    I  know  not  how  to  act — I  am  nearly  dead." 

All  her  self-possession — all  her  duplicity  gave  way  beneath  the  crush- 
ing agony  of  the  moment.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground  had  not  Philippe  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

'*  Is  there  nothing  in  the  stables  that  we  can  depart  with  ?"  asked  he 
of  Fran9oise,  who  had  been  watching  this  short  scene  with  trembling 
attention.  ''  It  will  not  do  to  hire  a  carriage,  as  that  would  give  a 
certain  clue  to  our  route." 

"A  man  brought  a  tumbrel  here  this  afternoon,  with  some  things  from 
the  country.  He  has  left  it,  with  the  horse,  in  the  stables :  and  sleeps 
himself  at  the  Croix  d*Or,  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine." 
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''Bring  this  light  with  you>  and  shew  xne  the  wtj/'  said  Philippe^ 
as  he  placed  the  Marchioness  in  A/auieuU,  and  harried  down  staurs, 
followed  by  tkefemme  de  chamhre. 

As  soon  as  the  girl  had  indicated  the  spot,  Glazer  told  her  to  retnm 
to  her  mistress,  and  bid  her  prepare  as  quickly  as  she  conld  to  leave 
Paris,  taking  with  her  only  such  few  things  as  were  immediately  ne* 
cessary.  Next,  pulling  the  drowsy  horse  from  his  stall,  he  proceeded 
to  harness  him,  as  well  as  his  acquaintance  with  such  matters  allowed 
him  to  do,  to  the  rude  country  vehicle  which  Fran9oise  had  spokoi 
about  All  this  was  not  the  work  of  five  minutes ;  and  he  then  re- 
tuned  to  Marie's  apartment. 

But,  brief  as  the  interval  had  been,  Marie  had>  in  the  time,  recovered 
her  wonted  irmneaai  and,  aided  by  her  servant,  had  rapidly  made  her 
toilet,  wrapping  herself  in  her  warmest  garments  for  protection  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  When  Philippe  entered,  he  found 
FraD9oise  occupied  in  makii^  up  a  small  parcel,  naif  unconscious,  how* 
ever,  of  what  uie  was  doing,  from  flurry  at  the  evident  emergency  of 
the  circumstances ;  and  Marie  was  landing  before  the  fire,  watchinff 
the  destruction  of  a  large  packet  of  letters  and  other  papers,  whi<» 
wore  blazing  on  the  hearai. 

''  I  am  ready,  madam>"  said  Philippe :  ''  do  not  delay  year  departure 
an  instant  longer,  or  you  cannot  tell  into  what  perplexitiee  you  may 
fall.    Every  moment  is  of  ontold  value." 

"Where  do  you  propose  to  take  me?"  asked  the  Mardiioneas 
earnestly. 

''I  see  no  better  refuge  for  the  instant  than  your  chateau  at  Ofie*- 
mont" 

*'  Offemont  V  exclaimed  Marie ;  ''  it  is  twenty  leagues  from  Paris ; 
and  in  this  dreadful  weather  we  should  perish  on  the  route." 

''It  must  be  attempted,"  said  Philippe:  you  say  your  horses  are 
there ;  and  if  we  can  once  reach  them,  your  means  of  getting  to  the 
frontier  will  be  comparatively  easy.  We  must  brave  everything. 
Your  enemies  I  know  to  be  numerous  in  Paris,  and  you  cannot  tell 
what  charges  they  might  bring  against  you  when  in  their  power,  which 
it  would  i^  next  to  impossible  to  refute.    Come,  come !" 

He  took  her  by  the  nand,  and  led  her  to  the  door,  the  servant  fol- 
lowing thenri  closely,  and  receiving  from  the  Marchioness  a  number  of 
harried  directions  and  commissions,  which  it  was  next  to  impossible 
she  could  remember.  As  he  quitted  the  room,  with  some  fbretbooght 
Philippe  blew  out  the  candles,  and  collected  the  pieces ;  for  the  night 
would  be  long  and  dark :  there  were  seven  or  eight  hours  of  obscurity 
yet  before  them.  When  they  got  to  the  court  where  the  horse  and 
tumbrel  were,  the  former  evidently  in  no  hurry  to  depart,  young 
Glaxer  fastened  the  lantern  he  had  borrowed  from  the  guard  to  the 
tide  of  the  vehicle,  and  then  assisted  the  Marchioness  to  mount,  and 
take  her  seat  upon  some  straw, 

"  It  is  a  rude  carriage,  madam,"  he  said ;  '*  but  the  journey  would  be 
less  pleasant,  if  it  was  going  to  the  Place  de  Greve." 

Marie  shuddered  as  he  spoke ;  but  it  was  unobserved  in  the  ob* 
scuritv.  As  soon  as  she  was  seated,  Philippe  drew  a  coarse  awning  over 
•one  bent  sticks  which  spanned  the  interior ;  and,  making  this  tight  all 
round,  prepared  to  start. 

*'  Stop !"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought, ''  it  will  be 
as  well  to  see  all  dear  before  us." 

A   A   9 
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And  he  adranced  to  the  porte  cochere  that  opened  into  the  street, 
when  to  his  dismay  he  perceived  the  lighted  cressets  of  the  Guet 
Royal  cominff  down  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Paul.  In  an  instant  he  closed 
the  door^  and  barred  it ;  and,  turning  to  Fran9oise,  exclaimed, 

'^  Go  up  to  the  window  of  your  mistress's  room,  which  looks  into  the 
road ;  ana  when  the  guard  comes,  say  she  is  from  home." 

**  There  is  a  <x>urt  which  leads  from  the  stables  to  the  Rue  St.  Ad* 
toine,"  said  the  Marchioness  from  the  vehicle.  ''  You  can  get  out  that 
way." 

**  It  is  lucky,"  said  Philippe,  "  or  we  should  otherwise  have  been 
trapped.  Fran9oise  1  up — up,  and  detain  them  every  instant  that  yoo 
can.     I  will  prevent  the  concierge  from  replying." 

He  took  his  handkerchief  and  hurriedly  tied  it  round  the  clapper  of 
the  bell,  which  hung  within  his  reach  over  the  porter's  lodge.  Then, 
turning  round  the  cart,  he  led  the  horse  through  the  inner  court  and 
stabling  to  the  passage  indicated  by  the  Marchioness.  Fortunately 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  there  was  little  noise  made  beyond 
the  creaking  of  the  vehicle,  which  in  half  a  minute  emerged  into  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  Philippe  closed  the  gate  behind  him. 

The  thoroughfare  was  dark  and  silent ;  but  the  snow  was  falling 
heavily,  as  its  twinkling  by  the  side  of  the  lantern  proved.  This  was 
80  far  lucky,  because  it  would  cover  up  the  traces  of  their  route  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  made.  The  fugitives  could  plainly  hear  the 
sound  of  voices  and  the  clatter  of  arms  in  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Paul ; 
and,  aware  that  the  delay  could  only  last  for  a  few  minutes,  Philippe 
urged  on  the  animal  as  well  as  he  could,  and  turned  up  a  small  street 
which  ran  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  Rue  St.  Antoine. 

/*  You  are  passing  the  .gate,"  said  Marie,  who  all  along  had  been 
looking  anxiously  from  the  vehicle,  as  she  pointed  towards  the  Bastille 
where  one  or  two  lights  could  be  seen,  apparently  suspended  in  the 
ctir,  from  the  windows  of  the  officials  and  the  guard-room. 

"  I  know  it,  madame,"  replied  Philippe.  "  It  would  not  be  safe  for 
us  to  leave  the  city  by  that  barrier.  It  is  the  nearest  to  your  house ; 
and  if  they  suspect  or  discover  that  you  have  left  Paris,  they  will 
directly  conclude  it  is  by  the  Porte  St.  Antoine  there,  and  follow  yoa. 
Besides,  we  might  be  challenged  by  the  sentinels." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  Marchioness ;  *'  the  Porte  du  Temple 
will  be  better." 

And,  shrouding  herself  in  her  cloak,  she  withdrew  under  the  rough 
shelter  of  the  tilt ;  whilst  Philippe  kept  on,  still  leading  the  horse, 
through  a  labyrinth  of  small  narrow  streets,  which  would  have  been 
cut  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Bastille  to  the  Temple.  At  last  he 
emerged  upon  the  new  road  formed  by  the  destruction  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  we  now  know  as  the  Boulevards,  and  reached  the  gate  in 
question,  which  he  passed  through  unauestioned  by  the  gardien,  who 
merely  regarded  the  little  party  as  b^onging  to  one  of  the  markets. 
Had  he  been  entering  the  city  instead,  he  would  have  been  challenged; 
but,  as  the  authorities  did  not  care  what  any  one  took  out  of  it,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  on  his  way,  amidst  a  few  houses  immediately  beyond  the 
barrier,  forming  the  commencement  of  the  Faubourg,  until  he  came 
into  the  more  open  country.  Here  the  reflected  light  from  the  white 
ground  in  some  measure  diminished  the  obscurity.  The  snow,  too,  had 
drifted  into  the  hollows,  leaving  the  road  pretty  clear ;  and  Philippe 
clambered  on  to  the  front  of  the  tumbrel,  taking  the  reins  in  his  hand, 
and  drove  on  as  he  best  might  towards  the  grande  route.    Not  a  word 
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yme  exchanged  between  these  two  solitary  travellen.  Marie  kept  in 
a  comer  of  the  rehicle^  closely  enveloped  in  her  mantle ;  and  her  coin«> 
panion  had  enough  to  do  to  watch  the  line  they  were  taking,  and  keep 
his  hearing  on  the  stretch  to  discover  the  first  sounds  of  pursuit. 

*'Peste  I"  exclaimed  Philippe  at  length,  as  one  of  the  wheels  jolted 
into  a  deep  rut,  and  the  lantern  was  jerked  ofiT^  and  its  light  extin- 

Suished ;  ''  this  is  unlucky.  We  did  not  see  too  well  with  it«  and  1 
on't  know  how  we  shall  fare  now." 

He  jumped  down  as  he  spoke,  and  tried  to  rekindle  the  light  with 
his  breath  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use :  he  entirely  extinguished  Uie  only 
spark  remaining.  In  this  dilemma  he  looked  around  him,  to  see  if 
there  was  a  chance  of  assistance.  Marie  also  was  aroused  from  her 
silence  by  the  accident,  and  gazed  earnestly  from  the  cart  with  the 
same  purpose.  At  last,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  they  perceived  a 
thin  line  of  light,  as  though  it  shone  through  an  ill-^osed  shutter,  but 
a  little  way  aliead  of  them ;  and  the  stars,  which  had  been  slowly 
coming  out,  now  faintly  showed  the  outline  of  a  high  and  broken 
ground  upon  their  right.  At  the  top  of  this  some  masonry  and  broken 
pillars  were  just  observable,  supporting  cross-beams,  from  which,  at 
certain  distances,  depended  dark,  irregularly-shaped  objects.  It  was  a 
gloomy  locality^  and  Philippe  knew  it  well«  as  he  made  out  the  crum- 
bling remains  of  the  gibbet  at  Montfeucon. 

*'  1  should  have  taken  this  as  a  bad  omen,"  said  he,  half  joking,  *'  if 
the Jburcke  had  been  still  in  use.  It  would  have  looked  as  though  the 
beam  was  meant  for  our  destination." 

As  they  approached  the  small  cabin  from  which  the  light  came, 
Philippe  shouted  to  awaken  the  attention  of  those  within;  but  no 
answer  being  returned,  he  jumped  down,  and  knocked  furiously  at  the 
door.  He  heard  some  whispers  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  a  wo* 
man's  voice  demanded,  "  Wno  is  there?" 

•'  A  traveller,  who  wants  a  light,"  cried  Philippe,  *'  to  guide  him 
safely  to  Bourget.  For  pity,  madam,  don't  keep  me  here  much  longer^ 
or  I  must  be  ungallant,  and  kick  in  the  door." 

There  was  evidently  another  conference  within,  and  then  the  door 
was  cautiously  opened.  Philippe  entered,  and  his  eyes  directly  fell 
upon  Exili^  whilst  the  female  proved  to  be  a  woman  who  was  prac- 
tising fortune-telling  in  Paris, — it  was  supposed  as  a  cloak  for  darker 
matters, — and  was  known  to  some  of  the  people,  and  to  the  whole  of 
the  police,  as  La  Voisin.  The  physician  and  the  student  recognised 
each  other  immediately,  for  they  had  often  met  on  the  Carrefours,  and 
each  uttered  a  hurried  exclamation  of  surprise  at  the  rencontre. 

"  Monsieur  Glazer,"  said  Exili,  as  Philippe  took  a  light  from  the 
fire>  '^  you  have  seen  me  here,  and  possibly  are  acquainted  with  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  Quartier  Latin  this  evening." 

"  I  know  everything,"  replied  Glazer. 

'*  Then  I  must  ask  you,  on  your  faith,  to  keep  my  secret,"  said 
£xili.  "  You  have  discovered  me  in  coming  here  to  serve  yourself; 
but  this  refuge  is  to  me  an  aifair  of  life  and  death.  You  will  not  be- 
tray me?" 

*^  You  may  trust  me,"  said  Philippe  carelessly ;  '*  and  in  return, 
madam,"  he  continued,  turning  to  La  Voisin,  "  if  any  others  should 
come  up,  let  your  story  be  that  you  have  seen  no  one  this  night.  Mine 
also  is  a  case  of  emergency,  and  a  lady — high-born,  rich,  and  beautiful 
— ^ia  concerned  in  it." 
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The  f^omaii  assnred  Philippe  he  might  depend  npon  her  secresy ;  md 
he  was  aboat  to  depart  with  bia  lantern,  when  Exili  atopped  him. 

"  Stay  1 "  he  exclaimed  earnestly.  '*  Who  is  it  you  hare  with  yoo?* 
And  as  he  spoke^  the  strange  lire  kindled  in  his  falcon  eyes  that  al- 
ways bespoke  the  workings  of  some  terrible  passions  within. 

*'  It  cannot  concern  you,"  replied  Philippe.  "  I  have  got  my  h'gb^ 
and  our  interview  is  concluded." 

"  Not  yet,"  answered  Exili  quickly.  "  A  woman — rich,  high-born, 
snd  beautifuL    It  is  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  ! " 

And  before  Philippe  could  stop  him,  he  rushed  forward,  and  threw 
open  the  covering  of  the  cart,  discovering  Marie  still  crouching  in  the 
comer  of  the  vehicle. 

'*  I  have  you,  then,  at  last,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  choking  with  rage, 
as  he  recognised  her.  **  Descend  ! — fiend  !  demon  !  murderess  of  my 
son !     Descend !  for  you  are  mine-— mine ! " 

He  was  about  to  climb  up  the  vehicle,  when  Marie,  to  whom  psrt  of 
the  speech  was  entirely  incomprehensible,  shrank  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tumbrel^  and  called  upon  Philippe  to  defend  her.  But  this  was 
not  needed.  The  young  student  had  clutched  the  physician  by  the 
neck,  and  pulled  him  back  on  to  the  ground. 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  this  outrage.  Monsieur  ?"  he  asked. 
*'  She  is  a  murderess^  I  tell  you  ! "  he  continued  hoarsely.    ''  Her 
damned  arts  drove  my  son — ^him  they  called  Sainte-Groix — ^to  death ! 
She  killed  him,  body  and  soul,  and  she  belongs  to  me.     I  will  de- 
nounce her  to  the  Ghambre  Ardente." 

"  Keep  back  ! "  cried  Philippe :  "  you  are  mad !  What  has  the 
Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  in  common  with  yourself?" 

"  You  shall  see,"  answered  Exili.  "  Look  there — ^in  the  Faubonrg 
—the  guard  is  coming.    They  have  tracked  you." 

Andindeed  the  lights  were  visible  from  the  cressets  carried  by  the 
Ouet  Royal  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  route.  Philippe  sprung  upon 
the  tumbrel  as  Exili  spoke,  and  tried  to  proceed ;  but  the  other  seized 
the  horse's  head,  and  endeavoured  to  arrest  his  progress. 

*'  Stand  away ! "  exclaimed  young  Glazer,  "  or  you  are  a  dead 
man  ! " 

'*  I  shall  not  move,"  was  Exili's  reply.  "  I  shall  be  doomed  myself, 
but  I  will  drag  her  with  me  to  the  scaffold.  See  I  they  are  coming- 
she  is  mine ! " 

His  further  speech  was  cut  short  by  Philippe,  who,  raising  his  heary 
country  whip,  struck  the  physician  with  all  his  force  with  the  butt-end 
upon  the  temple.  Exili  staggered  back,  and  then  the  student,  lashing 
his  horse  furiously,  drove  from  the  hovel  with  tolerable  speed,  placing 
the  lantern  under  the  covering,  that  it  might  not  be  seen;  whilst 
Marie,  without  speaking  a  word,  gazed  anxiously  behind  upon  the 
advancing  patrol.  In  a  minute,  however,  a  turn  of  the  road  shut  them 
from  her  sight,  and  the  travellers  found  themselves  approaching  the 
Faubourg  of  La  Villette,  upon  the  high  road,  without  the  Porte  St. 
Martin. 

It  was,  as  Exili  had  said,  a  party  of  the  guard  who  were  in  pursuit, 
mounted,  and  headed  by  Desgrais.  The  active  Exempt  had  gone  to 
the  Hotel  D'Aubray,  as  we  have  seen,  and,  being  at  last  admitted  by 
Fran9oi8e,  had  seen  some  traces  of  a  departure  on  the  snow,  which  haa 
drifted  into  the  sheltered  parts  of  the  court.  But  in  the  street  the 
fall  had  covered  up  the  wheel-tracks ;  and,  as  the  fugitives  had  con- 
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oeived,  he  went  directly  to  the  Porte  St.  Antoine.  The  sentinel^  how- 
ever^ told  him  that  no  one  had  passed  the  barrier  ;  and  he  then  rode 
brisklj  along  the  Boulevards  to  the  next  gate>  near  the  Temple.  Here 
he  learned  a  tumbrel  had  gone  out  of  the  city  but  a  few  minutes  before 
his  arrival  ;  upon  which  he  divided  his  troop  into  two  parties,  sending 
one  along  the  road  to  La  Courtille,  whilst  with  the  other  he  took  the 
same  line  that  Philippe  had  chosen,  these  being  the  only  two  practi- 
cable routes  for  vehicles  without  the  barrier,  and,  accompanied  oy  the 
latter  escort,  he  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Montfaucon. 

£xili  had  been  stunned  for  a  few  seconds  by  the  heavy  blow  which 
Philippe  Glazer  had  dealt  to  him  ;  but,  recovering  himself  before  the 
guard  came  up,  he  darted  back  into  the  hovel,  and,  seiaing  a  piece  <^ 
lighted  wood  from  the  hearth,  told  La  Voisin  to  save  herself  as  she 
best  might,  and  then  scrambled  with  singular  agility  up  the  steep 
mound  at  the  back  of  the  house,  until  he  reached  the  stone-work  of 
the  gibbet.  This  was  crumbling,  and  afforded  many  foot-places  by 
which  he  could  ascend,  until  he  stood  between  two  of  the  pillars  that 
still  sapported  the  cross-pieces,  above  the  hollow  way  along  whidi 
Desgrais  and  his  troop  were  progressing. 

The  Exempt  knew  the  physician  directly,  as  his  gaunt  form  appeared 
in  the  lurid  light  of  the  cressets,  and  the  rude  torch  that  he  himself 
carried ;  and  he  would  have  ordered  the  ffuard  immediately  to  capture 
him,  had  not  Exili  arrested  the  command  b^  speaking. 

"  You  seek  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,"  he  cried.  ''  She  was 
here  not  an  instant  back ;  and  you  will  find  her,  if  you  care  to  hurry, 
on  the grande  route" 

*'l  call  upon  you  to  surrender  yourself  my  prisoner,"  said  De^rais, 
speaking  from  beloiv ;  "  you  may  then  guide  us  on  the  track.'' 

"If  I  had  meant  to  give  myself  up,"  said  Exili,  "I  should  have 
remained  below.  I  have  put  you  on  the  scent,  and  that  was  all  I 
winted.    Farewell!" 

He  waved  his  hand  to  the  officers,  and  disappeared  behind  the 
foundation  of  the  masonry.  On  seeing  this,  Desgrais  sprang  from  bis 
horse,  and,  seizing  a  cresset  from  the  guard,  told  one  or  two  of  the 
others  to  follow  him,  as  he  rapidly  ascended  the  mound.  He  was  ac- 
tive,  his  limbs  were  well-knit,  ana  a  few  seconds  sufficed  to  bring  him 
to  the  spot  from  whence  Exili  had  spoken  ;  but,  as  he  looked  over  the 
wea  of  masonry,  not  a  trace  of  the  physician  was  visible,  except  the 
smouldering  brand  which  he  had  fiung  down  upon  the  ground. 

The  others  had  arrived  at  the  platform,  and,  by  the  additional  light 
from  their  cressets,  Desgrais  perceived  an  opening  in  the  stone-work, 
conducting  below  by  ragged  jutting  angles  of  masonry,  and  down  this 
he  boldly  proceeded  to  venture.  It  conducted  to  a  terrible  spot, — the 
cemetery  of  those  unfortunates  who  had  perished  on  the  gibbet,  into 
which  the  bodies  were  thrown  in  former  times,  to  make  room  for  fresh 
victims  on  thefourcke.  But  now  the  dry  bones  were  all  that  remained, 
crushing  and  rattling  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Exempt  as  he  proceeded  ; 
for  nearly  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  last  execution, — ^that  of  the 
wise  and  just  Coligni,  during  the  fiendish  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
But  the  place  had  been  undisturbed,  time  alone  having  altered  its  fea- 
tures ;  the  only  intruders  upon  its  dreary  loneliness  being  the  dogjs, 
and  the  sorcerers,  who  came  thither  for  materials  to  give  a  horrid 
interest  to  their  calling,  and  frighten  the  vulgar  who  came  to  consult 
them. 
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By  the  flaring  light  of  the  cressets  Desgrais  beheld  Exili  ooweiiog 
at  the  end  of  the  vault.  His  object  had  evidently  been  to  betray  the 
Marchioness,  whilst  he  eluded  capture  himself;  but  he  had  underrated 
the  keen  vigilance  of  the  Exempt.  He  had  been  taken  in  a  trap ;  and 
as  one  or  two  of  the  Ouet  Royal  followed  Desgrais,  he  saw  that  further 
resistance  was  useless.  He  held  up  his  hand  to  prevent  the  threatened 
attack  which  the  others  seemed  inclined  to  make ;  and  then,  advan- 
cing to  the  Exempt,  muttered, 

**  I  am  your  prisoner :  take  me  where  you  please.  The  game  is  up 
at  last." 

The  party  retraced  their  steps,  and  descended  once  more  to  the  by* 
way  of  the  Faubourgs.  Bidding  two  of  the  patrol  watch  Exili,  Des* 
grais  next  went  into  the  hovel,  and  ordered  the  woman  to  oome  forth. 
She  immediately  obeyed,  and  made  a  haughty  reverence  to  the  autho- 
rities. 

''  Madame  Catherine  Deshayes,"  said  Desgrais,  "  by  your  name  of 
La  Voitin  you  are  already  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  Yoa 
will  nleaseto  accompany  them  at  present,  until  your  connexion  with 
the  oignor  Exili  can  be  explained." 

Some  of  the  patrol  directly  took  their  places  on  either  aide  of  the 
woman,  and  then  Desgrais  turned  to  Exili. 

"  You  will  stay  for  to-night,"  he  said,  "  in  the  Chatelet :  to-morrow 
other  arrangements  will  be  made  for  your  sojourn  until  the  opening  of 
the  next  chamber  at  the  Arsenal.  Two  of  you,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  guard,  *'  will  take  charge  of  the  prisoner  to  Paris." 

"  Then  you  will  not  want  me  to  follow  Madame  de  Brinvilliers?" 
said  Exili. 

*'  We  do  not  now  require  your  aid,"  was  the  reply.  "  Messieurs,— 
en  route  /" 

The  guard  prepared  to  mount,  when  one  of  them  rode,  apparently  in 
a  great  feeling  of  insecurity,  through  the  little  knot  of  patrol,  and  ap* 
proached  Desgrais.  The  lights  revealed  the  form  and  features  of 
Maitre  Picard. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  little  bourgeois,  "  I  fear  my  horse  is  tired.  I 
will  therefore  form  one  of  the  escort  to  take  the  prisoner  to  the  Cha- 
telet." 

''  I  fear  we  cannot  spare  you  just  yet,  tnon  brave,'*  said  Desgrais. 
"  You  are  the  only  member  of  the  Garde  Bourgeois  with  us,  and  we 
may  need  your  autnority  after  mine.     You  must  come  on  at  present." 

Alaitre  Picard  groaned  as  he  turned  his  horse's  bridle  back  again. 
He  was  evidently  ill  at  ease  in  the  saddle.  He  could  just  touch  the 
stirrups.— the  leathers  of  which  were  much  too  long  for  him — with  the 
tips  of  his  toes ;  and  as  he  had  not  crossed  a  horse  since  his  grand  pro- 
gress to  Versailles,  be  complained  that  the  action  of  the  present  steed 
was  somewhat  too  vigorous  for  him.  But  he  was  obliged  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Exempt,  and  fell  into  the  rear  accordingly. 

'*  A  country  cart,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  covered  with  a  tilt,  is  the 
object  of  our  chase,"  said  Desgrais.  ''It  cannot  be  ten  minutes  before 
us.     Forward  I " 

The  majority  of  the  guard  set  off  at  a  smart  trot  along  the  hollow 
way,  whilst  those  who  remained  placed  their  prisoners  between  tbem, 
and  prepared  to  return  by  the  Porte  du  Temple  to  Paris 
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CHAPTBB   XZIX. 

Philippe  aTaila  himself  of  Mattre  Picard*s  hone  for  the  MarohloneM. 

Philippe  Glazbr  made  the  best  use  of  the  time  taken  up  in  the 
enactment  of  this  hurried  scene.  Urging  the  horse  on,  he  had  already 
left  the  scattered  houses  of  La  Villette  behind  them,  and  was  now  in 
the  open  country,  hastening  as  fast  as  the  snow  would  permit  towards 
he  Bourget,  at  which  village  he  had  an  acquaintance  who  would  give 
him  and  his  companion  temporary  shelter,  and  lend  him  a  fresh  horse, 
if  requisite*  The  road  was  long  and  straight,  and  any  light  could  be 
seen  at  a  ^eat  distance.  As  they  proceeded,  still  in  silence,  Marie 
kept  watching  from  the  back  of  the  tumbrel,  to  give  the  Htudent  the 
first  alarm  of  any  indications  of  pursuit. 

"  Philippe,"  at  length  she  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice,  as  though  she 
thought  it  would  be  heard  in  the  extreme  distance, ''  they  are  coming  1 
I  can  see  the  lights  at  La  Villette  moving.  £xili  has  betrayed  us : — 
what  must  be  done  ?" 

Her  conductor  lumped  down  to  the  ground  as  she  spoke,  and  looked 
towards  the  hamlet,  where  the  cressets  were  indeed  visible.  Every 
moment  of  advance  was  now  most  precious.  He  applied  the  lash  with 
renewed  activity  to  the  flanks  and  legs  of  the  horse,  but  with  little 
effect.  The  animal  was  tired  when  he  started ;  and  the  snow  was  now 
clogging  round  the  wheels,  rendering  any  material  progress  beyond  his 
strength.  At  last,  on  coming  to  a  deep  drift,  after  a  few  attempts  to 
drag  the  tumbrel  through,  he  stopped  altogether. 

"  Malediction  ! "  muttered  Philippe  through  his  teeth ;  *'  everything 
is  against  us." 

"  They  appear  to  be  coming  on  at  a  fast  trot,"  exclaimed  Marie,  as 
she  hastily  descended  from  the  vehicle,  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
student.     '*  We  cannot  possibly  escape  them." 

"  I  am  not  foiled  yet,"  replied  Philippe.  '*  We  cannot  outrun  them, 
so  we  must  try  stratagem." 

Fortunately  there  was  a  small  bye-road  running  into  a  species  of 
copse  at  the  way-side,  upon  which  was  stored  large  stacks  of  firewood. 
Giving  the  Marchioness  his  whip,  he  directed  her  to  flog  the  horse, 
whilst  he  himself  with  all  his  power  turned  one  of  the  wheels.  Marie 
complied — ^it  was  no  time  to  hesitate ;  and  by  their  united  efiTorts  they 
urged  the  animal  forward,  turning  him  ofiF  the  road  towards  the  copse, 
behind  one  of  whose  wood  piles  the  vehicle  was  soon  concealed. 
"Now,"  he  said,  *'  if  they  do  not  see  us,  we  are  safe." 
A  few  minutes  of  terrible  anxiety  supervened  as  the  patrol  came  on 
at  a  rapid  pace,  their  arms  clanking  and  shining  in  the  light  of  the 
cressets  which  one  or  two  of  them  still  carried,  blazing  brightly  as  the 
quick  passage  through  the  air  fanned  up  their  flames.  Sure  of  the 
object  of  their  pursuit,  as  they  imagined,  they  did  not  pause  to  examine 
any  of  the  tracks  upon  the  ground,  but  were  pushing  hastily  forward 
towards  Le  Bourget,  where  they  either  expected  to  come  up  with  the 
fugitive,  or  receive  information  that  would  speedily  place  her  in  their 
hands.  They  came  on,  and  were  close  to  the  spot  where  the  others 
had  turned  oflTthe  road.  Marie  held  her  breath,  and  clasped  Philippe's 
arm  convulsively ;  but  neither  uttered  a  syllable  as  they  heard  them 
pass,  and  could  distinctly  recognise  Dcsgrais's  voice* 
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''  They  have  gone  on  ! "  exclaimed  the  Marchioness  as  the  sounds 
diminished. 

*'  Stop  { "  said  Philippe  drawing  her  back^  for  she  had  advanced  be- 
yond their  concealment  to  look  aft^r  the  patrol ;  "  do  not  move  ;  there 
are  more  to  come." 

As  he  spoke  a  horseman  came  slowly  np,  who  appeared  to  be  lag- 
ging behind  the  rest  as  a  sentinel.  The  starlight  was  sufficient  to 
show  Philippe  that  he  was  alone ;  and  in  the  stillness  the  student 
could  hear  the  rider  muttering  words  of  displeasure^  and  abusing  the 
horse,  as  he  rolled  uneasily  about  on  his  saddle.  He  stopped  exactly 
opposite  the  copse,  and  for  a  moment  Philippe  imagined  they  were 
discovered.  But  he  was  soon  undeceived.  The  patrol,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  tighten  his  saddle-girths  as  he  sat  on  the  hone 
attempted  to  dismount ;  but,  being  short  and  round  in  figure,  he  could 
not  well  reach  the  ground  from  the  stirrup,  and  the  consequence  was, 
he  rolled  down/and  over  and  over  in  the  snow,  like  a  balL 

**  Mart  bleu  /"  he  exclaimed,  as  under  the  weight  of  his  accoutre- 
ments he  with  difficulty  scrambled  on  to  his  legs.  "  PoufI  every  boae 
in  my  body  is  broken.  Sacrislie  I — miserable  beast !  how  shall  I  get 
on  you  again  ?" 

And  he  very  angrily,  but  in  great  fear  withal,  proceeded  to  lifit  up 
the  horse's  hoofs,  and  pick  the  snow  out  of  them  with  his  halberd,  one 
after  another;  having  accomplished  which,  he  tried  to  tighten  the 
girths. 

*'  I  know  the  voice,"  said  Philippe ;  'Mt  is  Maitre  Picard.  I  shall 
take  his  horse." 

Pulling  his  student's  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  disguising  his  voice, 
Philippe  left  the  hiding-place,  and  advanced  towards  the  hapless  little 
bourgeois, — for  it  was  the  chapeUer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  Maitre 
Picard  had  laid  his  halberd  on  the  snow ;  and  Philippe,  seizing  it  be- 
fore the  other  was  aware  of  his  approach,  demanded  his  money,  in  the 
usual  tone  of  a  road-marauder." 

The  bourgeois's  first  exclamation  was  one  of  surprise  at  the  unex- 
pected apparition  ;  but  immediately  after  he  began  to  shout, — 

"  Aux  voleursi — help ! — ^murder ! — guard  J " 

''Speak  another  word,  and  you  shall  swallow  this  halberd,"  said 
1  hilippe.     "  Give  me  your  arms." 

With  wonderful  celerity  Maitre  Picard  proceeded  to  dispossess  him- 
self of  all  his  accoutrements,  b^ging  earnestly  that  his  life  might  be 
spared,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  family. 

"  You  are  a  miserable  liar,"  said  Philippe  gruffly,  "  and  I  have  a 
mind  to  pin  you  to  a  tree."  And  collecting  the  arms,  he  added,  ''Now 
stay  here  an  instant.     Move  at  your  peril  until  I  return." 

He  ran  back  to  the  cart,  and  bringing  out  the  lantern,  put  it  in 
Maitre  Picard's  hand. 

*'  There !  take  this,  and  return  to  Paris.  I  shall  watch  you  along 
the  road,  to  see  that  you  are  not  loitering  to  watch  me.     Be  off ! " 

"  But  the  honour  of  a  garde  bourgeois'-^"  commenced  Maitre  Picard, 
somewhat  vaguely. 

"  Ha !"  shouted  Philippe,  raising  the  halberd  as  though  to  strike^ 
Maitre  Picard  made  no  other  attempt  to  remonstrate.  He  turned 
away,  and  was  directly  progressing  towards  Paris  as  fiast  as  his  little 
legs  and  rotund  body  would  allow  him. 

As  soon  as  Philippe  saw  he  was  beyond  eye-shot,  he  gathered  up 
the  arms,  and  then  returned  to  Marie. 
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^  We  hare  a  fresh  and  powerfal  horse^  Madame,**  he  »id ;  "  some 
good  arms,  and  a  dear  way,  at  present.  We  will  abandon  this  tum- 
brel, and  use  our  new  prize." 

The  Marchioness  acceded  to  everything ;  —  in  fact,  since  they  had 
started  she  had  appeared  completely  passive,  trusting  entirely  to  the 
student.  Philippe  took  the  small  bundle  from  the  cart,  and  slung  it  to 
the  holster.  He  then  placed  Marie  upon  the  croup  of  the  horse,  hav- 
ing turned  back  part  of  the  sheepskin  trappings  to  form  a  seat,  and 
got  up  before  her.  The  whole  affair  from  Maitre  Picard's  first  coming 
up  did  not  occupy  four  minutes. 

"  Now,  grasp  me  tightly,"  he  said.  "  Are  you  ready  ?  then  '  en 
route!'" 

He  struck  the  horse  as  he  spoke,  and  the  animal  sprang  forward, 
apparently  insensible  of  the  double  load  he  was  carrying.  Philippe's 
object  was  at  all  hazard  to  press  on  as  iss  as  was  possible  towards 
Compiegne,  knowing  that  at  Offemont  carriages  and  horses,  with  every- 
thing the  Marchioness  needed  for  her  flight,  were  at  her  disposal ;  but 
the  high  road  between  Paris  and  Senlis  was  one  long  straight  line, 
with  few  bye-ways  branching  off  from  it,  but  those  which  went  com- 
pletely out  of  the  way;  and  even  along  these  the  journey  would 
have  been  liazardous,  as  the  snow  lay  over  the  open  country  in  one  un- 
broken sheet,  alike  covering  up  the  ground  and  the  dykes  to  the  same 
level. 

Desgrais  and  his  party  had  evidently  pushed  on  with  speed ;  for 
although  Philippe  was  now  riding  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour, 
they  saw  no  signs  of  them  ahead.  The  church-clock  of  Le  Bourget  * 
struck  two  as  they  entered  the  villaffe ;  the  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,, 
and  the  stars  shone  somewhat  more  orightly ;  but  beyond  this  every- 
thing was  wrapped  in  obscurity,  except  at  the  end  of  the  village^ 
where  a  faint  light  was  gleaming  from  one  of  the  houses.  The  place 
consisted  of  one  long  street,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  along  this. 
Philippe  reined  up  the  horse,  and  proceeded,  at  a  slow  noiseless  walk> 
in  the  direction  of  the  light. 

**  The  snow  comes  aptly  enough,"  he  said ;  **  or  the  ring  of  this 
beast's  shoes  upon  the  clear  frozen  ground  would  soon  have  betrayed 
Qs.  We  must  use  a  little  caution  now.  I  expect  they  have  halted  at 
the  post-house." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?"  said  Marie :  *'  there  will  be  danger  in 
passing  them. 

"  It  must  be  tried,  however.  If  they  arrive  before  us  at  Senlis  the 
game  is  up.     You  have  courage  to  make  the  attempt,  Madame  ?" 

"  I  will  dare  anything,"  replied  the  Marchioness ;  "  so  that  my 
bodily  energy  will  but  keep  up  to  my  determinations." 

"  Then  we  will  try  it/*  said  Philippe.  "  Now,  keep  a  tight  hold,  a 
sure  seat,  and  a  good  heart ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

He  continued  walking  the  horse  along  the  street  until  he  was  close 
upon  the  post-house  —  a  wretched  cabaret  enough,  —  about  which  the 
troop  had  collected,  having  dismounted,  and  knocked  up  the  master 
for  refreshment,  and  what  tidings  they  could  collect.  Knowing  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  horse  they  rode  would  be  called  upon  to  exert 

*  At  this  little  village  of  Le  Bourget,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1815,  Napoleon,  re- 
turning from  Waterloo,  stopped  for  two  hours,  that  he  might  not  enter  Paris  until 
nightfall,  and  thus  diminish  in  some  measure  the  sensation  which  his  flight  from 
Belgium  would  produce. 
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all  his  power^  Philippe  paused  for  a  few  mihutet  to  allow  the  snimal 
to  draw  his  breath ;  and  then  creeping  in  the  obscurity  as  near  the 
Posie  as  he  could  safely,  he  struck  the  sharp  and  heavy  stirrupa  into 
the  sides  of  the  horse,  in  lieu  of  8pur8>  and  dashed  hurriedly  by. 

The  alarm  was  instantaneous.  One  of  the  guard  perceived  them, 
and  called  the  others  from  the  interior  of  the  auberge.  Headed  by 
Desgrais,  they  rushed  out  and  prepared  to  mount.  The  arrangements 
of  their  trappings  took  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  they  started  after 
the  fugitives. 

Meantime  the  horse  which  bore  the  student  and  the  Marchioness 
flew  on  like  the  wind,  with  almost  quivering  rapidity.  Philippe 
knew^  however,  that  this  velocity  could  not  be  sustained  for  any  voy 
long  time,  more  especially  under  the  extra  burden ;  and  he  therefbre 
again  taxed  his  invention  to  produce  some  fresh  sdieme  by  which  to 
deceive  the  others.  He  was  aware  that,  somewhat  further  on,  the  road 
divided  into  two  routes,  one  running  through  Mortefontaine,  and  the 
other  by  La  Chapelle,  and  this  decid^  him  what  plan  to  adopt.  Still 
keeping  his  horse  at  his  full  speed,  which  the  party  of  Desgrais  bad 
not  yet  been  able  to  come  up  with,  he  pressed  onward,  and  in  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  arrived  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  route  in  ques- 
tion. Taking  the  right-hand  road  without  allowing  his  horse  to  relax 
his  speed,  before  long  they  entered  the  beginning  of  the  street  of 
Mortefontaine. 

Philippe  pulled  up  the  horse  for  a  few  seconds,  finding  that  Deserais's 
party  were  not  vet  upon  them  ;  and  then  briefly  explained  to  Marie 
his  intentions.  It  chanced  that  an  old  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu, —  one  Docteur  Chapelet,  who  had  in  no  small  degree  an- 
noyed Philippe  by  his  exercise  of  authority  over  the  students  generally 
during  his  pupilage,  had  come  to  settle  as  apothecary  at  Mortefontaine. 
Young  Olazer  knew  the  house,  which  was  situated  within  a  court  and 
porte  cochire  in  the  middle  of  the  village ;  and  towards  this  he  now 
rode,  choosing  those  parts  of  the  uneven  road  where  the  snow  was 
deepest,  to  leave  the  most  vivid  marks  behind  him.  Coming  close  to  the 
porte  cochire,  he  immediately  backed  the  horse  into  a  small  watei^ 
course  running  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  then  followed  its  direction 
until  he  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  where  the  wind  had  blown  the  snow, 
as  it  fell,  into  the  hollows.  By  this  means  not  a  trace  of  his  progress 
was  visible,  after  the  gateway  ;  and  crossing  the  road  at  this  point,  he 
once  more  put  the  horse  into  a  gallop  across  the  bare  open  country,  until 
he  regained  the  grande  route  which  led  direct  to  Senlis. 

CRAPTRE   XXX. 
The  Stratagem  at  Mortefontaine — Senlis. — The  Accident. 

Thb  alarm  which  had  been  so  hurriedly  given  by  the  sentinel  as  the 
Marchioness  passed  the  post-house  at  Le  Bourget,  called  the  guard 
together  immediately ;  and  after  the  short  delay  alluded  to,  they  re- 
plenished their  lights,  and  pricked  on  at  a  smart  pace  along  the  high 
road,  leaving  directions  with  the  auhergiste  to  inform  Maitre  Picard 
of  their  route,  should  he  come  up.  Arriving  at  the  fork,  they  halted 
awhile  until  they  saw  the  traces  of  their  objects,  which  they  at  oooe 
followed  ;  for  the  surface  of  the  Know  on  the  left-hand  road  was  per- 
fectly undisturbed ;  and  these  marks,  keenly  picked  out  by  the  quick 
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eye  of  Desgrais,  brought  the  whole  party  up  to  the  porte  cochire  of  the 
Doctenr  Chapelet,  but  a  very  short  time  after  Marie  and  Philippe 
had  quitted  it.  Here  the  impressions  of  the  horse's  shoes  suddenly 
ceased,  and  here  of  course  they  decided  that  the  fugitives  had  taken 
shelter. 

The  Exempt  rode  up  to  the  bell-handle>  and  gave  a  mighty  pull,  suf- 
ficient to  have  alarmed  the  whole  village,  had  it  not  been  so  profoundly 
wrapped  in  sleep.  As  it  was,  it  awoke  the  Doctor  immediately,  for 
his  ears  were  ever  sensitive  to  the  slightest  tingle  of  a  summons ;  and 
he  forthwith  struck  a  light,  and  projected  his  head,  enveloped  in  a 
marvellous  mass  of  wrappings,  on  account  of  the  cold,  from  the  window 
of  the  room  which  overlooked  the  road  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
wings. 

''  Dieu  de  Dieux  /  "  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  as  he  saw  the  cavalcade 
below  his  window*  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  Who  is  hurt  ?  Who  are 
you?" 

"  Admit  me  directly,"  said  Desgrais,  without  deigning  to  answer  the 
Doctor's  questions ;  and  in  such  a  tone  of  authority  that  the  Professor, 
imagining  nothing  less  than  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  Louis 
Qoatorze  himself,  or  at  the  least  Madame  de  Montespan,  hurried  on 
his  clothes,  and  tumbled  down  stairs  into  the  court-yard,  to  which  the 
Exempt  and  his  force  were  soon  admitted. 

"  Eh  bien,  monsieur !"  said  Desgrais ;  "  you  will  now  have  the  kind- 
ness to  give  up  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  and  an  accomplice, 
whom  you  have  sheltered  in  your  house." 

The  Professor  regarded  the  Exempt  with  an  air  of  man  who  is  asked 
a  question  before  he  is  thoroughly  awake. 

*'  Every  instant  of  delay  compromises  your  own  security,"  continued 
Desgrais.     "  Where  are  they  ?" 

"  On  my  word  of  honour  as  a  member  of  my  learned  profession,  I 
know  not  what  you  mean,  monsieur,"  at  length  gasped  out  the  Doctor. 
"There  is  no  one  within  but  Madame  Chapelet  and  the  servant." 

"  Sir,"  cried  Desgrais  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  if  you  do  not  imme- 
diately produce  the  fugitives,  we  will  give  you  the  question  of  the  cord 
from  the  top  of  your  own  gateway." 

''  Will  anybody  tell  me  what  I  am  expected  to  do,*'  cried  the  Profes- 
sor in  an  agony  of  bewilderment.     "  Sir,  captain, — " 

"  I  am  no  captain,  monsieur,"  interrupted  Desgrais ;  •*  but  an  Exempt 
of  the  Marechaussee.  We  have  traced  the  fugitives  to  your  door ;  and 
now  demand  them  of  you. — Gentiemen,"  he  continued,  to  the  guard, 
"dismount,  and  proceed  to  tie  up^the  Doctor,  and  search  his  house." 

'^  I  tell  you  there  is  no  one  here,"  screamed  the  unfortunate  Profes- 
sor, as  some  of  the  guard  proceeded  to  lay  hands  on  him  ;  or  if  there  is, 
it  is  without  my  knowledge.  You  can  search  my  house  from  top  to 
bottom.    I  will  conduct  you  everywhere.** 

This  was  said  with  sucli  frantic  anxiety  that  Desgrais  placed  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Doctor  rather  to  the  score  of  undisguised  fright  than  un- 
believed  truth.  He  directly  stationed  sentinels  round  the  house,  and, 
accompanied  by  Chapelet,  and  the  rest  of  his  men,  commenced  a 
searching  investigation,  scaring  the  servant — a  rosy,  drowsy  Norm  an  de 
^from  her  tranquillity ;  and  even  breaking  the  slumbers  of  Madame 
Chapelet,  whose  appearance>  in  her  provincial  night-gear,  attracted 
less  the  attention  of  the  Guet  Royal.  Not  a  corner  of  the  abode  was 
left  unvisited.     Desgrais  sounded  the  panels,  and  even  broke  in  the 
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Bide  of  one  of  the  fire-places,  which  he  thonjght  was  a  masked  recess. 
He  crept  up  into  the  lofbs^  and  down  into  the  ceUars,  but,  of  course, 
without  success :  until,  having  visited  the  stable,  and  found  but  one 
horse  therein, — a  sorrjr  animal,  whose  appearance  betrayed  not  the  least 
token  of  recent  exercise, — he  confiesaed  himself  fairly  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  next. 

'^  She  is  a  deep  one,  that  Marchioness!"  he  said,  ''and  has  fidriy 
tricked  us.  We  are  sorry,  monsieur,"  he  added,  addressing  the  Pro- 
fessor, ''  to  have  annoyed  you  in  such  an  untimely  msnner ;  but  yoo 
have  our  best  wishes  that  the  remainder  of  your  night*s  rest  will  be 
undisturbed." 

The  Professor  made  a  grimace,  and  an  attempt  at  a  bow. 

Desgrais  continued  :— 

"  Gentlemen, — we  must  be  again  on  our  way.  One  thing  is  certain, 
—  the  fugitives  will  not  return  to  Paris,  but,  without  doubt,  are  still 
on  the  road,  although  this  ruse — for  such  it  is — is  inexplicable.  We 
must  go  on  to  Senlis." 

The  guard  did  not  obey  this  order  with  their  usual  alacrity.  They 
were  put  out  of  heart  by  the  escape  of  their  intended  prisoners  when 
they  thought  them  in  their  grasp.  Their  horses,  too,  were  fatigued ; 
and  between  Mortefontaine  and  Senlis  there  were  still  eight  or  nine 
good  miles  of  ground  to  be  got  over.  But  Desgrais's  orders  were  per- 
emptory ;  and,  although  grumbling  quietly  to  one  another,  they  re- 
mounted, and  were  again  on  their  pursuit. 

But  the  delay  thus  brought  about  had  answered  Philippe's  purpose, 
who  still  kept  bravely  on  with  his  compcmion,  until  at  last  they  came 
to  the  faubourgs  of  Senlis,  and  the  horse's  hoofs  clattered  over  the 
pavement  of  the  narrow  streets,  with  the  topography  of  which  the 
student  was  very  well  acquainted.  The  pace  had,  however,  materially 
diminished ;  ana  Philippe  was  not  sorry  when  they  at  last  stopped  at 
the  poit&^ihe  Hdlel  au  Grand^Cerf.  Luckily  the  inn  was  open,  and 
the  people  were  up ;  for  a  public  conveyance  running  from  Valen- 
ciennes to  Paris  was  expected  within  an  hour,  either  sooner  or  later, — 
its  arrival  being  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  depending  alike  on  the 
roads,  the  weather,  and  the  thieves. 

Philippe  was  on  the  ground  the  instant  they  reached  the  door ;  and, 
assisting  Marie  to  dismount,  supported  her  into  the  inn,  whilst  one  of 
the  6cuyers  took  the  horse.  As  the  student  reached  the  salU'^-manger, 
where  a  bright  fire  was  burning,  Marie  could  bear  up  no  longer.  She 
strove  to  utter  a  few  words,  and  then,  her  voice  failing,  went  into  a 
violent  fit  of  hysterics  that  appeared  tearing  her  to  pieces. 

Philippe  was  a  clever  fellow  in  his  profession,  and  could  have  pre- 
scribed fitly  for  a  patient ;  but  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  act  upon  the 
present  occasion.  His  natural  readiness,  however,  never  deserted  him  ; 
so  he  sent  for  the  mistress  of  the  hotel,  and,  commencing  by  ordering 
a  chaise  and  four  to  be  immediately  in  waiting,  that  he  might  com- 
mand more  attention,  said  to  the  hostess, 

''  We  must  make  a  conMante  of  you,  madame.  As  a  woman,  you 
will  assist  us*  In  a  word,  I  am  in  love  with  this  lady,  and  we  have 
eloped  together  to  avoid  a  forced  marriage  on  her  part.  WiU  yoo  at- 
tend to  her  kindly,  whilst  1  hurry  the  stable-people  ?" 

And  without  waiting  for  a  reply  Philippe  left  the  convulsed  form  of 
the  Marchioness  to  the  care  of  the  landlady,  whibt  he  went  into  the 
inn-yard  to  urge  on  the  putting-to  of  the  liorses.     The  hostess  did  not 
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disbelieve  his  stoiy.  We  hare  before  spoken  of  the  singularly  yootb* 
ful  appearance  of  Marie's  features;  and^  as  Philippe  Glazer  was  a 
handsome  young  man,  about  the  same  age,  she  took  it  all  for  granted, 
and  directly  entered  into  the  trouble  of  *'  the  poor  young  couple/'  as 
she  imagined  them  to  be.  The  prospect  of  good  payment  might,  at 
the  same  time,  have  increased  her  sympathy. 

When  the  carriage  was  ready  Philippe  returned,  and  then  Marie 
was  slightly  recovered,  and  was  sipping  some  warm  wine,  poured  from. 
one  of  a  number  of  bright  little  pewter  vessels  which  were  ranged 
amongst  the  glowing  embers  of  the  nre-place.  She  was,  however,  pale 
and  anxious>  and  earnestly  inquired  of  Philippe  if  he  was  ready  to 
start. 

*'  The  horses  are  waiting,"  he  replied,  as  Marie,  turning  to  the  land- 
lady, inquired,  "  How  many  others  have  you  in  the  stable  at  present." 
**  There  are  six,"  replied  the  hostess ;  "  four  of  which  are  going  ott 
with  the  Valenciennes  express." 

**  Are  the  roads  safe  ?"  asked  the  Marchioness. 
''  But  tolerably  so,  ma'amselle.     They  usually  travri  armed  who  go 
by  night,  or  with  an  escort." 

"  I  will  have  two  of  your  people,"  she  added>  "  to  ride  by  our  side. 
Let  them  mount  immediately." 

**  There  is  little  to  apprehend  from  the  robbers,"  said  Philippe,  as 
the  landlady  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

*'  But  a  great  deal  from  Deserais^  if  he  gets  fresh  horses,"  replied 
Marie.    *'  I  would  take  them  all  on  if  I  could." 

Philippe  immediately  saw  her  object.  The  mistress  returned  in  two 
minutes,  and  informed  them  that  all  was  ready ;  when,  hurriedly  pay- 
ing the  accounti  they  entered  the  lumbering  but  comfortable  vehicle 
that  stood  at  the  door,  guarded  by  two  rough-looking  ^cuyers,  who,  in 
some  old  postilion's  trappingti  had  been  suddenly  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  an  escort. 

"  And  now  to  Offemout,  by  Compiegne,"  cried  Philippe  to  the  riders. 
"  A  treble  pour  boire  if  you  get  there  under  three  hours,  and  without 
a  change !     AUons  1" 

"  AUume  !  hi  done  I  hue  /  hue  !  ir^^-r^r  I "  The  traces,  long  enough 
for  eight  horses,  tightened ;  the  postilions  shouted  and  cracked  their 
whips ;  the  animals  left  off  whinnying  and  fighting,  and  then  started 
swiftly  off;  their  feet  clattering  and  the  bridle-beTls  jingling  through 
the  empty  streets  of  Senlis.  They  did  not,  however,  put  out  their  fiiU 
speed  until  they  left  the  town ;  but  then,  urged  on  by  Philippe  every 
minute,  they  dashed  on  like  lightning.  But  a  short  way  trom  the 
gates  the  met  the  Valenciennes  express,  with  the  lamp  over  the 
driver's  head  gleaming  upon  the  white  road  along  which  they  were 
toiling  \  and  after  this  the  way  was  clear.  On,  on  they  went,  as  the 
bare  and  spectral  trees  that  bordered  the  route  appeared  to  be  flying 
past  them ;  their  very  speed  counteracting,  by  its  excitement,  the  de- 
pression and  fear  caused  by  the  joum^.  Villeneuve-sur-Verberie ! 
they  had  passed  over  three  leagues.  There  was  a  short  halt  at  the 
poste  to  change  the  riders  of  the  horses,  and  thus  divide  the  work,  and 
they  were  again  on  the  road,  which  now  passed  through  forests,  and 
along  straight  avenues  of  trees  with  snow-laden  branches  overhang- 
ing the  way.  Then  came  more  villages,  in  which  no  signs  of  life  were 
visible ;  again  they  were  hurrying  over  the  open  country,  or  traversing 
the  wood.    But  still  the  same  rattling  pace  was  kept  up,  until  they 
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again  stopped,  fwr  as  long  a  rest  and  as  good  a  bait  as  the  impatieBce 
of  Marie  and  Philippe  would  allow,  at  La  Crmx-SaintOaen  ;  at  tbe 
post-boose  of  wbicn  Tillage  they  left  theh  esoMt,  folly  satisfied  that 
their  horses  ooold  be  of  no  further  serrice  to  any  one»  for  that  night  at 
least. 

Desgrais  had  lost  too  moch  time  at  Mortefontaine  to  set  to  the  inn 
at  Senlis  ontil  half  an  hoor  after  the  Marchioness  had  left.  It  did 
'  not  take  him  long,  however,  when  he  got  there,  to  ondeoeiTe  the  land- 
lady as  to  the  real  position  of  affairs.  Here  fresh  annoyances  awaited 
him.  The  h(»«es,  as  we  have  seen,  had  all  been  bespoken  ;  those  of 
his  own  troop  were  too  tired  to  proceed,  and  the  Exempt  therefore 
determined  to  use  those  waiting  for  the  Valenciennes  express,  which 
arrived  a  minute  or  two  after  he  reached  the  Grand  Cerf,  This  of 
course  led  to  a  violent  uproar  between  the  passengers  and  the  guards  ; 
but  the  former  could  not  well  help  themselves.  Desgrais  asserted  his 
royal  authority  for  so  doing,  against  which  there  was  no  appeal ;  and 
the  travellers  accordingly  were  obliged  to  remain  at  the  hotel,  whilst 
the  Exempt,  and  three  picked  followers,  took  the  horses,  and  were 
again  on  their  journey,  leaving  the  scared  hostess  to  recount  to  her 
customers,  against  their  will,  the  deception  which  had  been  practised 
on  her. 

Nothing  befel  the  party  as  they  rode  on  to  Villeneuve-sur-Ver- 
berie,  where  a  relay  of  fresh  horses  was  obtained  at  the  post,  with 
fresh  intelligence  of  their  intended  prisoner.  At  La  Croix-Saint- 
Ouen  they  fell  in  with  the  two  stable  fellows  left  behind  by  Philippe, 
and  from  them  Desgrais  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  fiigi- 
tives  to  go  to  Offemont.  Knowing  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Marchioness  at  this  place  was  large*  and  that  several  horses  were  at 
her  disposal,  the  active  Exempt  foresaw  there  was  yet  necessity  for 
the  utmost  speed ;  but  his  companions  were  completely  knocked  up ; 
they  had  ridden  in  heavy  accoutrements  from  Paris,  and  although  they 
did  not  dare  to  refuse,  Desgrais  perceived  the  pursuit  would  be  a  sorry 
business ;  he  therefore  determined  to  go  on  alone,  and  mounting  a 
fresh  horse,  slung  a  flask  of  brandy  over  his  shoulders,  and  started  by 
himself  for  Compi^ne.  He  was  a  miin  of  unflinching  purpose  and  iron 
nerve,  and  he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Paris  until  Marie  was  In  his 
power. 

It  was  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning  when  he  entered  a  little 
village  adjoining  Compiegne,  and  still  dark ;  but  the  Exempt  found 
the  hamlet  in  some  commotion :  lights  were  flitting  about  the  street, 
and  people  talking  simultaneously,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  in  the 
manner  of  their  countrymen  at  the  present  day,  as  they  gathered 
round  some  object  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Desgrais  pushed  for- 
ward, and  asked  the  cause  of  the  tumult  at  such  an  unwonted  hour. 

"  The  wheels  of  a  post-carriage  have  taken  fire,  monsieur,"  replied 
a  bystander,  "  and  one  is  quite  destroyed." 

'•  And  the  travellers  ?"  eagerly  demanded  the  Exempt. 

''  Have  gone  on  to  Compiegne  in  a  market-cart,  not  ten  minutes 
ago." 

Desgrais  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  off  without  saying 
another  word. 
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QAMINO,  GAMING-HOUSES,  AND  GAMESTERS: 

▲    RBPLBOTIVB,  DBSCRIPTIVB,    AVD  ANBCDOTAL   AOOOUNT    OF 
PLAY,   HOUSBS  OF  PLAY,   AND   PLAY-MBN. 

«'  You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  gamester,  sir." 

"  Sir,  I  oonfeat  both ;  they  are  both  the  yamish  of  a  complete  man." 

Shakspeabe. 

Assuming  that  Shakspeare  spoke  the  opinions,  and  faithfully  de- 
scribed the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  we  must  take 
it,  on  such  high  and  indisputable  authority,  that  in  the  merry,  fro- 
Itcsome,  and  semi-chivalric  days  of  Queen  Bess,  gaming  was  considered 
a  quality  essential  to  the  perfectability  of  a  gentleman— an  ingredient 
in  the  lustrous  compound  that  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  man  of 
fasbion.      To  claim  distinction  as  a  gentleman  without  exhibiting 
something  of  the  adventurous,  reckless  quality  of  the  gamester  was  to 
be  a  dullard  content  with  the  monotony  of  life,  and  unfitted  for  the  gay, 
Toystering,  and  extravagant  spirit  of  the  age, — ^to  lack  the  one  thing 
indispensable — the  brilliancy  and  polish  of  the  world — ^the  true  Day- 
and- Martin  distinction  of  fashionable  life,  or  in  the  comprehensive 
terms  of  Shakspeare,  "  the  varnish  of  the  complete  man."     Succeeding 
times  have  done  honour  to  the  received  opinions  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  and,  as  far  as  the  particular  ingredient  of  gaming  may  be  ne- 
cessary  to  the  orthodox  qualification   of  gentility,  have  processed 
towards  its   more  perfect  attainment.      The    reign    of    the   Merry 
Monarch  did  much  to  heighten  and  improve  the  varnish,  by  the  addi- 
tional lustre  of  royal  patronage.     The  palace  had  then  its  regular  and 
exclusive  apartment  for  gaming,  and  appurtenant  thereto  the  office  or 
appointment  of  groom-porter  to  direct  and  superintend  the  proceedings 
of  the  hazard-table;  and  this  appointment  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  most  lucrative  character,  owing  to  large  gratuities  emanating  from 
successful  players.     The  office  of  groom-porter  is  still,  or  was  until 
within  very  few  years,  to  be  found  in  the  Court  Kaiendar,  amongst 
the  appointments  of  the  royal  household ;  it  must  be  assumed  however 
that  the  original  duties  of  the  situation  have  long  since  passed  from  it, 
for  those  of  mwe  wholesome  character,  but  in  the  times  alluded  to> 
hazard  was  a  favourite  and  frequent  pastime  of  the  Monarch  and  his 
courtiers,  on  which  account  it  received  the  dignified  appellation  of ''  The 
Royal  Game,"  and  was  entered  into  with  right  royal  and  determined 
spirit.   The  room  appropriated  to  this  amusement  is  said  to  have  been  of 
so  high  a  temperature  and  occasionally  so  intolerable  under  the  additional 
heat  and  excitement  of  play,  that  Rochester,  in  his  elaborate  conception, 
distinguished  it  as,  and  invariably  called  it,  "  Hell,"  and  it  is  doubtless 
to  such  an  origin  that  similar  title  and  distinction  attachto  every  modern 
gaming-house.     When  the  King  felt  disposed  and  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  play,  it  was  the  etiquette  and  custom  to  announce  to  the  company 
that  *'  His  Majesty  mas  out,'*  on  which  intimation  all  court  ceremou) 
and  restraint  were  put  aside,  and  the  sport  commenced ;  and  when  the 
Royal  Gamester  had  been  beaten  to  his  heart's  content,  or  as  modem 
phraseology  terms  it,  "  cleaned  out"  or  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
sufficiently  increased  his  means,  or  otherwise  satisfied  or  surfeited  his 
kingly  appetite,  notice  of  the  royal  pleasure  to  discontinue  the  game 
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was  with  like  formality  announced  by  intimation  tbat  "  His  Majesty 
was  at  home,"  whereupon  play  forthwith  ceased^  the  etiquette  and 
ceremony  of  the  palace  were  resumed^  and  **  Maiesty  was  itself  again." 
Modem  recreations,  though  boasting  not  royal  patronage,  have  lost 
nothing  of  the  spirit  which  distinguiriied  the  amusements  of  by-gone 
periods,  which,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  gained  strength  with 
years.  Gaming,  however,  is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  a  mere  recreative  pas- 
time with  the  noble  and  wealthy,  it  is  now  become  a  part  of  their  daily 
business  and  pursuit,  while  the  influence  of  example  (which  is  endless 
in  its  duration  and  extent)  has  infected  all  classes  of  men  from  the  cour- 
tier to  the  oostermonger,  and  that  without  the  slightest  distinctive 
shade  of  principle ;  for  the  desire  of  gain  which  is  the  motive  pronapt- 
ing  the  peer  to  throw  a  main  at  Crockford's  for  £100,  is  the  same 
incentive  that  induces  the  potboy  to  toss  head  or  tail  for  a  pint  of  beer. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  same  desire  of  gain  is  an  inherent  principle 
in  man— that  it  is  the  impulse  to  venture  of  every  kind,  and  conse- 
quently the  main  spring  of  all  honourable  and  successful  enterprise ; 
and  upon  such  general  proposition  it  has  been  absurdly  argued  that  all 
distinction  is  lost  between  the  professed  gamester  and  the  more  quali- 
fied and  legitimate  speculator ;  the  reasoning,  however,  is  false  and  in- 
conclusive ;  the  characters  are  as  distinct  as  day  from  night,  as  pure  from 
counterfeit  coin ;  the  desire  of  gain  in  the  one  is  a  praiseworthy  and 
commendable  principle  prompting  to  useful  and  beneficial  enterprise 
by  honourable  means  ana  for  purposes  advantageous  to  the  seneral  in- 
terests of  society ;  in  the  other  it  is  an  exclusively  selfish  and  unworthy 
passion,  seeking  its  own  sole  and  immediate  benefit  at  the  total  sacn- 
nee  of  another's  welfsu'e,  working  no  practical  good  to  any,  and  fre- 
quently leading  to  the  most  dire  and  distressing  results.  The  man  of 
estate  has  no  right  to  game,  for  by  so  doing  he  misappropriates  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  perverts  the  stream  of  his  wealth  from  its  whole- 
some and  legitimate  course  into  channels  where  its  just  influence  cannot 
be  felt.  The  man  of  moderate  means  has  no  justification  for  gaming, 
for  by  it  he  wantonly  endangers  his  envied  position  of  independence 
and  the  respect  it  ensures,  and  shamefully  risks  the  happiness  of 
domestic  ties,  and  abandons  the  duties  of  social  life  to  the  base  and 
ruinous  pursuit.  While  the  gamester-merchant  or  trader  is  a  doable 
dealer  of  the  worst  kind ;  he  obtains  credit  upon  a  false  pledge  and 
estimate  of  his  character,  and  dishonestly  risks  a  capital  not  his  oAvn, 
but  entrusted  to  him  for  the  sole  and  special  purpose  of  im  and  honour- 
able traffic.  It  has  been  wisely  said  that  gamesters  are  either  fools  or 
knaves ;  fools,  if  having  sufficient  means,  they  endanger  the  posses- 
sion thereof  by  play  ;  and  knaves,  if  having  none,  they  seek  by  false 
pretences,  to  aemud  others  of  that  which  belongs  to  them.  Who  can 
deny  the  truth  of  the  predicate  ?  Yet  such  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
two  great  sjrstems  of  folly  and  knavery  are  carried,  and  so  great  tiie 
prevailing  propensity  for  play,  particularly  amongst  the  higher  classes, 
that  it  may  not  be  inappropriately  asked,  in  the  terms  of  the  Roman 
satirist,  as  translated  by  Dryden, 

^<  When  were  the  dice  with  more  profuiion  thrown  ? 
The  well-fillM  fob  's  not  emptied  now  alone. 
But  gamesters  for  whole  patrimonies  play ; 
The  steward  brings  the  deed  that  must  convey 
The  lost  estate  ;  what  more  than  madness  reigns. 
When  one  short  sitting  many  hundreds  drains, 
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And  not  enough  it  l«ft  him  to  tapply 
.  BoArd-waget  or  his  footman's  liyerj  ?*' 

The  conceptions  of  the  Poet  embody  some  pungent  and  lamentable 
tmtlis.  Whole  patrimonies  have  indeed  di8q>peared  under  the  in- 
fluence of  dice,  the  powers  and  uses  of  which  never  came  within  the 
learned  Sugden's  knowledge  and  experience,  or  he  would  have  ad- 
mitted their  efficacy  to  bar  an  expectancy,  and  sever  possession  of  an 
estate  beyond  every  other  mode  of  conveyance.  Not  less  true  is  it 
that  men  of  fortune  have  been  so  reckless  in  their  play  as  to  have 
reached  the  extreme  point  of  inability  described,  namely,  the  lack  of 
means  to  pay  their  tradesmens'  bills  or  servants'  wages. 

It  may  be  said  of  gaming,  as  of  every  other  vicious  propensity,  that 
it  is  of  most  ancient  origin,  and,  in  its  practice,  of  high  example  and 
authority.  Dice  in  fMurticular  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Palamedes  at  the  seige  of  Troy.  There  were  two  sorts  of  games 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Indus  talorum  and  the  ludus 
tesserarum;  the  tali  had  but  four  sides  marked  with  four  opposite 
numbers,  4  and  3,  and  6  and  1 ;  the  iesserce  resembled  modem  dice, 
and  presented  six  faces,  numbered  respectively  1  to  6.  The  upper  and 
lower  numbers  both  in  the  tali  and  tesserae  invariably  made  ?•  The 
game  was  different  in  its  principle  from  hazard,  it  was  played  with 
three  tesserae  or  dice,  the  best  Uirow  being  the  three  sixes,  which  was 
termed  6asilicuSf  signifying  a  princely  or  royal  throw ;  the  worst  cast 
was  antes  ace,  which  was  termed  cants  and  carried  with  it  total  loss. 
PersiuB,  in  his  satires,  particularly  alludes  to  these  matters,  and  speaks 
moreover  of  the  practice  of  cheating  or  cogging  the  dice,  which  was  re- 
torted to  in  those  days,  and  indeed  appears  to  have  been  co-existent  with 
the  game  itself.     The  passage,  in  Uryden's  translation,  runs  thus : 

<^  Bat  then  my  stady  was  to  eog  the  diee^ 
And  dezteroQsly  to  throw  the  locky  doe. 
To  shun  ame$  aoe,  that  swept  my  stakes  away. 
And  watch  the  box,  for  fear  they  should  convey 
False  bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  my  play.** 

The  peculiar  study  alluded  to  is  notoriously  characteristic  of  the 
school  of  modem  practitioners,  and  it  were  wise  for  aU  who  indulge  in 
the  royal  and  extravagant  amusements  of  dice  to  take  the  hint  of 
Persius,  and  be  observant  of  boxes  and  bones,  as  they  pass  from  one 
hand  to  another  in  the  revolutionary  course  of  the  hasard  table. 

The  Emperor  Claudius  is  said  to  have  been  so  passionately  fond  of 
gamimr,  that  he  practised  it  as  he  rode  about  in  his  chariot.  It  is 
handed  down  also,  that  so  great  was  his  experience  in  respect  to 
dice,  that  he  composed  a  work  on  the  subject.  Seneca,  in  his  sarcastic 
account  of  the  Emperor's  apotheosis,  when,  after  many  adventures,  he 
has  at  last  brought  him  to  bell,  makes  the  infernal  judges  condemn 
him  (in  proper  punishment  for  his  offences)  to  play  continually  at  dice 
with  a  box  that  had  the  bottom  out,  by  which  he  was  always  kept  in 
hope,  but  baulked  in  expectation. 

<^  For  when8oe*er  he  shook  the  box  to  cast. 
The  ratUing  dice  ddude  his  eager  haste  ; 
And  if  he  tried  again,  the  waggish  bone 
Insensibly  was  through  his  fingers  gone  ; 
Still  he  was  throwing,  yet  he  ne'er  had  thrown  !  *' 

It  will  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  modem  i^rofessors  of  the  art 
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would  consider  this  mode  of  tortare>  as  conceived  bj  Seneca,  to  amoont 
to  a  punish ment,  or  even  to  a  task  of  inconvenience,  for  if  their  skill 
be  correctly  reported,  and  the  exposition  of  the  Northern  Wisard,  as 
to  their  dexterous  methods  of  securing  the  dice,  be  not  all  moonshine, 
these  same  modern  artists  can  play  as  effectually  with  a  bottomless  box 
as  with  one  of  more  perfect  aescription ;  so  that  if  in  their  state  of 
purgatory  hereafter,  they  should  chance  to  encounter  the  shade  of 
Claudius,  or  others  of  the  ancient  but  less  Qualified  school  of  Dicers, 
they  may  practically  turn  their  superior  ability  to  account.  Cato  the 
censor  (who  is  said  to  have  applied  himself  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
Oreek  language  at  the  age  of  eighty),  was  an  inveterate  gamester,  and 
as  appears  on  the  authonty  of  Cicero,  would  willingly  have  assented  to 
the  abolition  of  all  games  and  festivities  so  that  thefe  were  left  to  him 
the  diversions  and  amusements  of  dice.  This  has  led  to  doubt  amongst 
professed  gamesters,  who  are  ever  pleased  to  justify  their  practices  upon 
nigh  and  classical  example,  whether  it  was  not  to  proficiency  in  Greek" 
ing  (sharping)  rather  than  to  the  attainment  of  the  Greek  tongue,  that 
the  old  Roman  devoted  his  great  energies.  Certain  it  is  that  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  historical  record  to  the  present  day,  all  nations, 
kingdoms,  and  people  have  been  addicted  to  play  ;  the  passion  or  pro- 
pensity has  influenced  alike  the  savage  and  the  civilized ;  monarchs, 
statesmen,  generals,  philosophers  and  divines,  have  been  alike  subject  to 
its  control,  and  this,  m  spite  of  all  the  swinging  laws  and  biting  statutes 
that  have  from  a^e  to  age  and  from  period  to  period  been  framed  for 
its  suppression.  Law-makers  have  been  ever  peculiarly  distinguished 
as  law-breakers,  and  individual  practice  has  ever  been  opposed  to  col- 
lective and  legislative  theory  and  enactment. 

Referring  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  ancients  in  r^ard  to  gaming, 
many  of  which  appear  to  be  worthy  of  modem  adoption,  and  calculated 
to  check  in  particular  the  destructive  evil  of  fraudulent  play,  it  will 
be  found,  that  amongst  the  Jews,  a  gamester  was  excludea  magisterial 
appointment,  and  rendered  incapable  of  high  and  honourable  office, 
nor  could  he  be  admitted  a  witness  in  any  court  of  justice  until  (the 
consummation  of  a  somewhat  hopeless  task  in  a  confirmed  gamester) 
perfect  reformation.  Were  sucli  disqualification  to  attach  generally 
at  the  present  day  to  the  vice,  it  is  suspected  that  the  magisterial  roU 
would  be  considerably  thinned,  and  that  extraordinary  havoc  would  be 
made  amongst  the  Government  officials,  from  the  cabinet  downwards 
—a  result  perhaps  beneficial  to  the  community  rather  tha^  productive 
of  any  serious  public  inconvenience. 

By  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  eonvicted  gambler  (whom 
any  person  might  accuse)  was  condemned  to  servitude  m  the  quarries. 
Substituting  the  treadmill  for  the  quarries,  this  law  had  resemblance 
to  our  own,  excepting  that  in  the  construction  of  law,  a  convicted 

Smbler  is  held  to  signi^  only  a  convicted  gaming-house-keeper, 
ad  a  more  extensive  signification  in  law  attached  to  the  term,  and 
convicted  gambler  been  taken  in  its  general  sense  as  applicable  to  all 
persons,  whatever  their  degree  or  position  in  life,  who  snould  be  con- 
victed of  the  act  and  offence  of  gaming,  there  would,  it  is  thought,  have 
long  since  been  some  right  noble  and  distinguished  company  engaged  in 
the  impulsive  operations  of  the  mill,  or  in  the  useful  national  occupa- 
tion of  picking  oakum. 

The  Roman  Ediles  were  authorised  to  punish  gaming,  excepting 
during  the  Saturnalia,  when  a  licence  was  given  to  general  mirth 
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and  lieentioasness^  witfaont  the  penalties  ordinarily  attaching  thereto. 
The  Roman  law>  in  its  statutes  against  gaming,  excepted  from  its 

I)enalties  wrestling  and  pngilism.  We  have  now  something  of  simi- 
ar  reserration  under  our  parliamentary  enactments^  occasioned  hy  qui 
tarn  actions  haying  been  brought  by  common  informers  against  certain 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  others, 
before  whom  the  legislature  most  compassionately  threw  its  protecting 
shield  to  save  them  from  the  heavy  penalties  which,  under  the  then 
existing  law,  they  had  incurred  by  winning  large  sums  of  money  on 
events  of  horse-racing.  By  the  new  act,  horse-racing,  and  a  long  list 
of  what  are  therein  described  as  manly  sports,  are  now  excepted  from 
penal  consequence^  and  the  law  now  somewhat  partially  stands  that 
betting  or  gaming  on  turf  events,  which  doubtless  exceed  all  others  in 
their  crafty  principle  and  fraudulent  character,  may  be  carried  on  to 
any  extent  with  impunity,  while  betting  and  gaming  at  dice,  which 
under  due  and  vigilant  observance  on  the  part  of  the  player  afford 
chance  of  hxt  calculated  result,  subject  every  person  so  inoulgine  to 
be  most  unceremoniously  taken,  like  a  felon,  from  the  scene  of  play, 
to  be  incarcerated  all  night  in  a  filthy  and  unwholesome  cell>  and  if  he 
be  recognised  only  as  a  player,  and  not  in  any  way  concerned  in,  or 
connected  with,  the  house  of  play  as  a  proprietor,  to  be  fined  only  in  a 
small  amount,  or  imprisoned  with  hard  labour,  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  as  the  magistrate  shall  direct.  The  inequality  of  this  law  is  some- 
what inconsistent  with  the  principle,  and  indeed  precludes  all  notion,  of 
justice,  which  awards  its  pains  and  penalties  with  more  equitable  de- 
cree, regarding  the  offence,  without  consideration  of  the  rank,  wealth, 
or  connection  of  the  offender. 

The  highest  sum  permitted  to  be  played  for  by  the  Roman  law  was 
a  solidus,  or  about  twelve  shillings  value  of  English  money.  Rig;id 
punishment  was  enforced  not  only  against  keepers  of  gaming-tables, 
out  against  all  who  countenanced  them  by  their  patronage  and  pre- 
sence either  as  players  or  observers  of  play ;  all  were  punidiable,  with- 
out distinction.  The  laws  of  Justinian  drew  a  most  just  and  wholesome 
decree  of  offence  between  the  clergy  and  laity  in  respect  to  gaming, 
and  attached  to  the  misconduct  of  the  clergy  a  deeper  sti^na^  on  ac- 
count of  their  sacred  profession  imposing  a  more  strict  and  exemplary 
observance  of  moral  rule.  The  laws  also  of  the  Franks  and  Germans 
in  respect  to  gaming  were>  in  more  recent  times,  particularly  directed 
acainst  the  clergy,  who  were  punished  by  excommunication  and  priva- 
tion. In  other  respects  the  Roipan  law,  with  little  variation  in  sub- 
stance, approximated  to  our  own.  Money  lost  at  play  could  not  be 
legally  recovered  by  the  winner,  and  money  paid  by  the  loser  might  be 
by  him  recovered  from  the  person  who  had  won  and  received  the  same ; 
lyut  tlie  remedy  of  recovery  had  greater  latitude  of  time  for  its  practi- 
cal enforcement  than  with  us.  The  maxim  of  Enelish  law,  "  Actio 
personalis  moritur  cum  persona,"  does  not  appear  to  have  fallen  within 
the  recognition  of  the  Roman  principle ;  for  if  the  loser  neglected  his 
daim  for  money  lost,  or  died  while  prosecuting  the  sanie>  his  heir  might 
sue  for  it,  or  on  his  default,  it  might  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the 
public  treasury,  or  service  of  the  state>  within  fifty  yean  I  a  most 
bealthful  and  conservative  enactment,  and  not  undeserving  the  attention 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel>  as  affording  no  mean  source  of  increase  to  the  trea- 
sury coffers.  A  tithe  of  the  excessive  sums  lost  at  Crockfbrd's  and 
other  dubs  and  gaming-houses,  and  by  means  of  fraudulent  conspiracy 
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on  the  tarf,  duriog  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  would  have  materially 
increased  the  public  receipt,  and  have  afforded  opportunity  for  propor- 
tionate reduction  of  taxation. 

According  to  Paulus,  a  master  or  father  had  remedy  under  the  Jus- 
tinian code  against  any  person  inducing  a  son  or  senrant  to  play ;  and 
by  the  same  code,  a  rather  awkward  enactment  prerailed,  to  the  great 
personal  risk  and  inconvenience  of  gaming-table  keepers^  who  had  no 
remedy  whatever,  by  action  or  otherwise,  against  any  one  who  should 
beat  or  maltreat  them  at  home  or  abroad ;  so  that  a  man  losing  his 
money  to  a  gaming-house  keeper  might  not  only  have  immediate  aum- 
mary  veneeance  on  the  offender,  but  he  might  repeat  the  punishment, 
to  the  full  measure  of  his  wrath,  whenever  and  wherever  he  might  en- 
counter the  delinquent,  whose  home,  it  appears,  was  not  even  sacred 
from  intrusion.  If  the  keepers  of  gamine-tables  were  detected  with 
false  dice  in  their  houses,  the  house  wherein  such  discovery  was  made 
was  forfeited  to  the  state,  if  it  belong^  to  the  offender,  and  equally  so 
if  it  belonged  to  any  other  person  cognisant  of  the  offence,  or  if  tbe 
house  was  used  for  gaming.  Stringent  as  were  such  consequences, 
they  exceeded  not  the  penalty  due  to  Uie  nature  of  the  fraudulent  of- 
fence, for  no  enactment  can  be  too  severe  against  so  infamous  a  system 
of  plunder.  £xcuse  may  perhaps  be  found  for  the  mere  offence  of  oc- 
casional indulgence  in  pky  upon  a  fair  and  straightforward  principle  of 
equality,  for  the  majority  of  mankind  have  all  moire  or  less  of  the  in- 
chnation ;  but,  to  seek  to  effect  the  object  of  gain  by  the  base,  dis- 
honest, and  disgraceful  means  of  false  dice,  or  other  implements  of 
play,  brands  the  practitioner  a  scoundrel,  and  merits  the  severest  pun- 
ishment the  law  can  inflict.  Frauds  and  robberies  on  the  turf  come 
furly  within  the  same  class  of  criminal  offence,  and  ought  not  to  escape 
the  like  severe  consequence.  Had  the  Roman  law  of  confiscation  been 
some  years  since  engrafted  on  the  English  code,  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
curious  and  speculative  opinion  how  many  of  our  metropolitan  club- 
houses would  have  passed  into  possession  of  the  state ;  and  had  the 
system  of  forfeiture  been  further  acted  on  in  respect  to  race-horses 
constituting  the  immediate  cause  and  subject  of  such  frauds,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  state-stud  would  not  have  surpassed  all  others 
both  in  number  and  quality. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  saming  in  its  disqualified  sense  and  im- 
moral signification,  has  in  aU  ages  been  denounced,  and  with  good 
^se,  as  a  great  social  evil ;  and,  as  we  gather  from  the  history  and 
codes  of  nations,  has  formed  a  leading  and  important  subject  for  l^is- 
lation :  but  it  will  equally  appear  that  all  laws,  prohibitions,  and  pe- 
nalties have  been  ineffectual  to  suppress  it,  and  equally  insufficient  to 
check  its  growth  or  counteract  its  demoralising  influence.  That  gaming 
IS  an  evil  of  the  most  pernicious  character  in  society  no  man  can  have 
if  ^,f' ^'^^*^  ®'  efl^ontery  to  deny ;  but  a  doubt  may  be  entertained 
whether  the  passion  or  propensity  be  not  too  strong  to  be  controlled  by 
stotute,  and  too  human  for  any  legislative  enactment  free  from  the  bias 

"  Compounds  for  tins  we  are  inclined  for. 
By  damning  thme  we  have  no  mind  for." 

fnJ*?J^!!!^'"^'®  ^^^'*''*™"*  wisdom  and  effort  to  subdue  the  nding 

b*  Vi^S^f,  ^^"^^  ^^  universal  man.     If  public  gaming  is  ever  to 

»"cc««fully  suppressed  by  law,  it  must  be  by  enactmenU  foiling 
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with  equal  weight,  and  operating  with  just  seyerity  on  all  promoters 
and  practitioners  of  the  principle  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  law,  in 
its  f greet  object  and  consideration  for  social  good,  to  discountenance; 
net  by  partial  measures,  protectire  of  one  class  of  offenders,  and  pu- 
nitive of  another ;  not  by  giving  privilege  to  the  high  and  mighty 
knaves  of  society  to  practice  with  impunity  that  which  in  the  humbler 
classes  and  lower  grades  of  men  is  to  be  deemed  crime,  and  visited 
by  legal  penalty ;  but,  putting  down  the  whole  system  of  gaming  as 
for  as  law  and  legislation  can  effect  so  moral  an  obiect,  upon  one  great 
principle,  letting  law  go  hand  in  hand  with  justice  in  the  work,  so 
that  it  err  not  m  the  principle  of  its  enactment,  or  in  the  equity  of 
its  administration.     The  wisdom  of  the  legislature  has  been  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  directed  to  such  a  desirable  end ;  it  overlooks  offence  in 
those  who  from  their  elevated  position  in  life  should  give  example,  and 
whose  wealth  can  ill  excuse  their  folly  and  avarice ;  and,  doubting  its 
own  power  to  deal  with  the  higher  class  of  offenders,  the  members  of 
clabe,  has  chie6y  directed  its  practical  vengeance  against  minor  houses 
of  play,  and  the  evanescent  tribe  of  gammg-table  keepers  connected 
with  them ;  men  who,  if  they  possess  no  very  great  powers  of  reason- 
ing, have  yet  an  instinctive  mode  of  jumping  to  a  pretty  correct  com- 
mon sense  conclusion  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  law.     To  their  plain 
notion  of  things  the  shake  of  a  dice-box,  or  the  turn  of  a  roulette- 
wheel,  must  amount  to  an  equal  offence  whether  practised  at  a  dub  or 
in  a  booth  at  a  fair,  nor  can  they  arrive  at  any  satisfeustory  conclusion 
why  the  doors  of  Crockford's  gaming-house  in  St.  James's  Street  are 
to  be  opened  to  an  exclusively  privileged  class  of  persons,  who,  under 
the  management  of  a  committee  partly  composed  of  .law-makers,  are 
permitted  to  violate  the  law  with  impunity,  while  minor  houses  are 
subject  to  open  attack  by  the  police,  and  to  be  put  down  in  the  most 
summary  manner  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.    Equally  at  a  loss  are 
they  to  understand  why  the  frequenters  of  Crockford  s,  and  other  clubs, 
are  alt<^ther  to  escape  the  penalties  of  offence,  while  persons  of  no  less 
intrinsic  respectability,  ana  less  frequ^it  offenders,  perhaps,  but  not 
specially  protected  as  members  of  a  club,  are  to  meet  the  law's  most 
rigorous  visitation.     Such  palpable  distinctions  in  the  construction  and 
application  of  the  law,  where  the  law  itself  contemplates  no  shade  of 
difference  in  the  offence,  is  at  variance  with  all  its  boasted  impartial- 
ity, and  require  to  be  swept  away  ere  the  full  mead  of  respect  can  be 
paid  to  the  law  or  to  those  who  administer  it.     In  reference  to  this 
subject,  a  second  report  from  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  gaming, 
after  assigning  most  special,  but  not  altogether  convincing  reasons  for 
protecting  tn^  sports,  and  for  the  law's  non-interference  with  betting 
(however  enormous),  as  connected  with  such  sports,  proceeds  to  the 
immediate  matter  of  gaming-houses,  and  observes,  *'  that  they  (the 
Committee)  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  subject,  as  they  have  learnt  that  since  the  com- 
mencement of  their  inquiries  the  law  in  its  present  state  has  been 
found  effectual /or  putting  down  most  of  the  houses,  and  thei^  trust  that 
the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  the  police  will  not  be  confined  to  places  re- 
sorted to  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  but  that  the  law  will  be 
equally  enforced  against  all  houses,  whatever  their  denomination,  or 
whatever  the  class  of  persons  resorting  to  them,  where  illegal  gaming 
is  known  to  be  carried  on."   This  is  at  once  an  avowal  both  of  the  par* 
tiality  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  in  respect  to  gaming-houses. 
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The  report  oontains  no  expression  of  ojanioo  that  the  law  absolute^  is 
of  sufficient  power  effectually  to  put  down  the  whole  nuisance,  and  that 
therefore  no  fresh  enactment  is  required  to  give  it  additional  strength* 
It  states  only  that  the  law  in  its  present  state  has  been  found  effedmal 
to  put  down  most  of  the  houses  (the  real  signiication  ik  which  wcmld 
seem  to  be—''  the  unprivileged  houses/')  and  then,  instead  of  recatm- 
mending  that  the  seal  and  yigilance  of  the  police  should  BBfortkttnik 
directed  absolutely  to  enforce  the  law  against  higher  places  and  more 
distinguished  parties,  it  mildly  and  considerately  trusts  only  that  tbe 
exertions  of  the  police  will  not  be  confined  to  places  frequented  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  but  that  the  law  will  be  enforced  against  all 
houses  and  persons  without  distinction.  There  is  a  tone  of  justice^  at 
leasts  in  the  wind-up  of  the  paragraph ;  but,  can  the  Committee  really 
rely  on  the  seal  ana  vigilance  of  the  police  to  act  thus  impartially  ? 
Is  It  to  be  credited  for  a  moment  that  the  police  force  will,  under  ibe 
authority  of  the  law,  make  forcible  entry,  and  break  open  the  doors, 
and  smash  the  state  drawing-room  windows  of  the  Pandemonium  in  St. 
James's  Street,  and  there  hook  the  great  fish  who  flounder  about  in  the 
sea  of  illegal  amusement,  in  the  same  unceremonious  manner  that  they 
have  demolished  other  places,  and  there  netted  the  smaller  frv  of  €&- 
fenders  ?  If  the  Committee  are  really  so  credulous,  public  opinion  is 
not.  So  long  as  doubt  shall  exist  whether  dubs  where  illegal  gaming 
is  known  to  be  carried  on  come  within .  the  disqualifying  term  of  com- 
mon gaming-houses,  so  lone  will  ill^al  gamine  continue  to  be  prac- 
tised at  such  privileged  paces,  —  so  long  will  right-honourables  and 
honourables  continue  to  violate  the  law  with  impunity,  and  so  long  wiU 
the  force  of  their  example  influence  others  to  the  like  offence.  Who  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  illegal  play  is  carried  on,  and  known  to  be 
carried  on  nightly^  at  Crockford's  ?  and,  such  being  the  fact,  what  juat 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  its  exception  from  legal  penalty  ?  If  gaming- 
houses are  to  be  abolished,  let  them  be  swept  away  without  distinction, 
under  the  most  stringent  and  prohibitory  enactments  against  their  re* 
establishment.  Then  arises  a  question,  how  far  will  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  society  be  really  benefited  by  the  measure  ?  Will  it  tend  to 
check  the  evil  of  gaming,  or  afford  any  greater  degree  of  security  to 
the  public  ?  Opinion  is  conflicting ;  but  there  is  an  extensively  pre- 
vailing notion  that  the  results  of  private  play  are  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  in  their  ruinous  and  fatal  consequences  than  the  evils  arising 
from  speculations  at  a  public  gaming-table,  where  (supposing  that  the 
players  are  not  all  hireling  scoundrels  assembled  for  the  purposes  of 
confederacy  with  the  proprietors  of  the  table,  to  plunder  one  or  two 
bond  fide  players,)  all  may  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  fair  in  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  to  the  bankers  the  recognised  and  conventional 
per  centage  of  the  game. 
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SKETCHES  OP  LEGENDARY  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

BT  LOUISA  STUART  OOSTBLLO. 

DERBY. 

Thb  capital  of  that  interestio^  portion  of  the  county  called  Derby- 
ahire,  abonndinff  in  picturesque  sites  and  full  of  historiiad  recollections^ 
has  lost  much  of  its  antique  aspect  by  gainiuff  in  improvement  and  com- 
modiousness.  Since  the  period  when  the  first  silJc-mill  disturbed  the 
full  waters  of  the  Derwent>  great  has  been  the  change  in  the  town  :  old 
churches  haye  disappeared  to  give  place  to  modem  institutions,  and 
monasteries  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  to  be  replaced  by  gardens,  and 
the  beautiful  arboretum  which  now  adorns  one  m  the  suburbs. 

The  ''Man  of  Roes"  of  Derby  appjears  to  be  Mr.  Strutt,  the  great 
cotton-manufacturer,  whose  loss  the  inhabitants  have  recently  had  to 
deplore ;  he  seemed  never  weary  of  contributing  to  the  advantage  of 
his  native  town,  and  numerous  are  the  benevolent  institutions  which 
are  owins  to  his  bounty.  Not  the  least  is  the  delightful  promenade 
outside  the  town,  which,  formerly  a  piece  of  neglected  ground,  is  now 

^  At  from  the  iitroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand,** 

converted  into  a  retreat  filled  with  fiowering  shrubs  of  singular  beauty 
and  rarity,  and  adorned  with  bowers  and  alcoves,  groves  and  parterres, 
all  arranffed  with  consummate  skill,  and  forming  a  healthy  and  deli- 
doos  walk  for  the  townspeople  of  Derby,  who,  as  they  stroU  on  spring 
and  summer  evenings  along  its  pleasing  paths,  cannot  but  think  with 
mtitude  of  the  amiable  man  who  dedicated  ten  thousand  of  the  pounds 
he  gained  by  his  industry  and  ingenuity  to  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen. 

The  stranger  looks  on  the  fine  mansion  of  Mr.  Strutt  in  the  heart  of 
Derby  with  feelings  of  enthusiasm  when  he  hears  of  all  his  efforts  for 
the  ffood  and  pleasure  of  others,  and  listens  anxiously  for  accounts  of 
similar  acts  performed  by  other  great  merchants  who  owe  as  much  to 
the  streams  and  rills  ot  sold-producing  Derbyshire.  Works  of  all 
kinds  abound  in  Derbv,  and  the  great  manufSftctories  do  not  add  to  the 
graceful  appearance  of  the  town,  but  the  streets  are  in  general  wide, 
and  not  ill-built.  At  everv  tenth  window  glitter  the  many-coloured 
spars  of  the  teeminff  hills  of  Castleton,  and  the  eye  becomes  bewildered 
with  the  riches  of  Uie  mines,  here  compelled  to  take  forms  such  as  the 
genii  of  the  secret  caverns  could  not  have  attempted  to  model,  skilful 
as  they  are  known  to  be  in  moulding  silver,  iron,  and  gold  with  their 
tiny  hammers.  Whether  any  of  ^ese  subterranean  workmen  have 
be^  secured  to  assist  the  laoe-makers  here,  is  not  ascertained,  but 
certain  it  is,  that  *'  a  wonder-working  engine,"  guided  by  unseen  hands, 
contrives  to  produce  every  week  uncounted  yards  of  the  most  delicate 
net,  which  female  fingers  snatch  from  iron  meshes  and  send  forth  to  the 
w<^ld  transparent  and  pure  as  the  ethereal  veils  woven  by  the  gos* 
samer* 

A  humbler,'but  as  useful  contribution  of  commerce,  and  one  which 
has  showered  gold  into  the  coffers  of  the  wealthy  of  Derby,  is  the 
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manufacture  of  hose — ^ribbed  ho6e — as  famooB  in  their  way  as  the  home 
which  Malrolio  enhanced  by  adorning  them  with  croes-garters. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  street  called  Bridge-gate  runs  the  river  Der- 
went»  not  pure  and  sparkling  as  in  the  wilder  scenes  through  which 
its  current  runs,  but  daric  and  dim,  its  waters  deeply  coloured  with 
the  tints  left  by  heaps  of  silk  which  workmen  in  boats  are  seen  buailj 
engaged  in  plunging  into  the  stream.  From  the  centre  of  this  brid^^ 
the  yiew  is  singularly  picturesque,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word.  Huge  silk-mills  filled  with  windows,  rise  towering  from 
the  darkened  riyer,  throwing  a  broad  shade  from  its  banks :  one  bridge 
after  the  other  starts  into  view,  and  the  spectator  seems  to  stand  in  a 
little  Venice  of  canals,  amongst  the  spanning  ardies  which  fly  across 
the  intersecting  streams  and  bro(^  that  diversify  the  hce  of  the  town : 
once  there  were  no  less  than  ten,  but  now  five  have,  by  judicious  distri- 
bution, been  found  sufficient.  The  chief  of  these,  though  modem,  has 
yet  an  ancient  feature  attached  to  it  in  the  remnant  of  the  structure  it 
displaces,  which  was  once  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  and  is  all 
that  is  left  of  a  crowd  of  buildings,  formerly  grouped  together,  peering 
into  the  river  from  side  to  side.  This  most  have  b^n  at  a  period 
when  ''Nun's  Green"  knew  nothing  of  the  streets  and  lanes  and 
thoroughfares  which  now  conceal  all  but  the  name  of  a  spot  where  the 
holy  sisterhood  once  paced  solemnly  beneath  the  "  shade  of  melandioly 
boughs,"  unmarked  but  by  the  eye  of  their  ever- watchful  patron  saint 
and  the  demure  lady  abb^. 

The  silk-trade  is  not  so  flourishing  now  as  in  the  days  when  a  for- 
tunate discovery  made  Derby  another  Lyons.  When  King  John  held 
the  sceptre  of  Britain,  doubtless  ''  for  a  consideration,"  he  granted  to 
the  burghers  of  Derby  the  exclusive  privil^e  of  dyeing  cloth ;  and 
fulling-mills  were  rife  here  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  but  at  a  much  later 
period  the  introduction  of  mills  for  silk  superseded  all  others. 

From  one  of  the  bridges  the  eye  is  attracted  to  a  huge  pile  of  build- 
ing standing  on  a  low  island  in  the  centre  of  the  river ;  it  is  now  some- 
what dilapidated  and  tells  of  decay  and  the  falling  off  of  its  prosperity, 
but  this  was,  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  famous  silk-mill 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  Alderman  of  Londcm,  the  fortunes  of  whose 
brother.  Sir  John,  the  proprietor  of  the  first  mill,  were  romantic  and 
various  in  the  extreme. 

Until  the  year  1717>  Italy  possessed  exclusively  the  ^'art  of  silk- 
throwing,"  and  kept  its  supremacy  over  all  other  nations,  much  to  the 
regret  of  envying  merchants  who  were  obliged  to  depend  on  the  proud 
Italians  for  any  share  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  Several  aspiring 
and  ingenious  persons  in  England  strove  to  establish  manufactories 
which  might  vie  with  those  abroad,  but  none  succeeded.  An  individual 
at  Derby  ventured  to  erect  a  mill  on  the  Derwent,  and  allowed  his  hopes 
to  blossom  there  in  vain ;  all  went  on  well  in  theory,  but  the  machinery 
was  defective,  and  the  practice  failed.  Amongst  those  who  looked  on 
and  regretted,  who  thought  and  planned,  was  a  young  mechanic  named 
John  Lombe ;  he  saw  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  what  had  promised 
so  well,  and  felt  convinced  that  success  might  yet  be  attained.  Having 
bent  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  towards  Uiis  one  object,  he  set  out  on 
a  journey  to  Italy,  where,  after  many  hardships,  having  arrived,  he  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  his  schemes  into  execution.  He  found  that  to 
obtain  permission  to  enter  the  workshops  where  the  silk  was  perfected 
was  hopeless ;  he  therefore  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  becoming 
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acquainted  with  some  of  the  workmen,  by  persiiaAions  and  bribery  he 
at  length  induced  them  to  admit  him  within  the  secret  precincts. 
There  concealed,  he  was  enabled  to  make  drawings  of  the  machinery, 
and^  for  one  of  his  intelligence,  the  slight  sketches  he  had  time  to  exe- 
cute were  sufficient  for  his  porpose.  He  had  fortunately  rendered 
liiniself  master  of  his  subject,  when  by  some  accident  his  furtive  visits 
were  discovered  by  the  proprietors. 

The  knowledge  he  had  become  possessed  of  was  thought  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  Italy,  that  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment was  resolved  qn  for  the  oifender.  His  life  was  not  worth  an 
boor's  purchase  firaii  the  moment  his  temerity  was  found  out,  and  but 
for  the  timely  warning  of  some  of  his  friends  he  must  have  fedlen  a 
victim  to  the  roused  vengeance  of  the  rairaeed  merchants. 

He  concealed  himself  as  long  as  he  comd,  and  at  last  contrived  to 
reach  an  English  vessel,  where  he  was  received  and  hidden  from  the 
active  search  of  the  officers  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  two  workmen 
who  bad  introduced  him  into  the  mills  were  equally  the  objects  of  fiiry, 
and  they  found  that  to  remain  longer  in  thdr  own  country  was  to 
expose  themselves  to  certain  death ;  they  too  followed  the  example  of 
Lombe,  and  were  eaually  successfiil  in  escaping  to  the  English  ship, 
whidi  sailed  away  nrom  the  coast  of  Italy  freighted  with  a  treasure 
whoee  value  was  then  little  suspected. 

The  three  friends  arrived  safely  in  England,  and,  together,  they  took 
their  way  to  Derby,  where  the  enterprising  young  man,  who  had  dared 
so  much  to  attain  knowledge,  communicated  to  the  Corporation  the  fact 
of  his  having  every  prospect  of  success,  and,  sharing  in  his  enthusiasm, 
as  ftur  as  it  coindded  with  their  own  interest,  they  agreed  to  abandon 
to  bim  an  island  or  swamp  in  the  river,  five  hunted  feet  lone  and 
fifty-two  feet  wide,  in  consiaeration  of  a  rent  of  about  eight  pounds  per 
annum.  While  the  mill,  which  he  afterwards  established,  was  in  the 
course  of  construction  on  this  island,  he  caused  machinery  to  be  per- 
fected according  to  his  Italian  models,  and  had  it  erected  in  the  Town- 
hall  and  other  places  in  Derby.  He  thus,  in  a  short  time  reduced  the 
price  of  silk  fiur  below  that  of  the  Italians,  and  was  enabled  to  proceed 
with  his  greater  undertaking,  though  the  expenses  were  no  less  than 
thirty  thousand  pounds. 

The  year  afrer  his  return  he  procured  a  patent  to  enable  him  to 
secure  the  profits  arising  from  his  ingenuity  and  industry  for  fourteen 
vears.  So  £eir  all  had  been  sunshine  and  good  fortune,  and  he  saw 
Defore  bim  a  brilliant  future,  with  wealth,  renown,  and  triumph  all  his 
own. 

But  the  fieune  of  his  success  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  sunnv 
South ;  nor  was  it  merely  the  credit  which  he  had  obtained  which 
rankled  in  their  hearts;  uiey  found  a  strange  decrease  in  their  com- 
merce, and  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  their  once  unrivalled  looms 
dwindled  to  a  startling  amount.  Though  the  clever  Englishman  had 
escaped  their  vengeance  before,  it  was  resolved  that  their  power  should 
yet  reach  him  even  in  the 

^*  Inviolate  iiland  of  the  sage  and  free  ;** 
and  a 

"  Jay  of  Italy,  whose  mother  was  her  painting,*' 

was  dispatched  to  execute  the  deed  which  they  felt  called  upon  to 
commit  as  a  peace-offering  to  their  offended  commerce. 
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The  two  Italians,  who  had  accompanied  Lombe  to  Derby,  were  md- 
denly  saqirised  by  the  arrival  of  a  temale  relative  of  otie  of  them,  who 
declared  that  she  had  experienced  great  persecation  since  his  depar- 
ture, and  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  remain  in  Italy.  She  had, 
she  said,  resolved  to  follow  them,  and  was  ready  to  contribute  her 
assistance  in  canying  on  the  works  in  which  they  were  employed. 
Her  services  were  joyfiiUy  accepted,  and  her  presence  was  hailed  by 
the  unsuspecting  Lombe.  She  had  now  gained  her  object,  and  pro- 
ceeded >vith  the  secret  work  for  which  she  had  been  selected. 

From  the  time  of  her  joining  the  friends  a  ch^ge  came  over  their 
minds ;  she  persuaded  them  that  their  valuable  knowledge  was  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  or  their  labour  repaid  b^  their  employer;  and, 
having  sown  the  seeds  of  jealousy  in  a  ready  soil,  she  by  degrees  com* 
municated  her  plans,  offering  them  a  large  remuneration,  according  to 
her  instructions,  if  they  would  assist  her  to  get  rid  of  the  man  who 
stood  between  them  and  fortune. 

Not  more  than  two  or  three  years  had  passed  since  Lombe  had 
established  his  great  undertaking,  when  his  health,  hitherto  robnst, 
began  sensiblv  to  decline,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  full  tide  of  prosperity 
he  languisheu,  srew  weaker  and  weaker,  and,  a  victim  to  slow  but 
certain  poison,  the  unfortunate  young  man  expired.  He  was  at  the 
period  when  treachery  thus  put  an  end  to  his  useful  career,  the  pride 
and  boast  of  his  native  town,  and  had  had  the  title  of  knight  ccmferred 
on  him.  The  funeral  of  Sir  John  Lombe  was  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence,  and  the  regrets  of  all  his  fellow-townsmen  attended  him 
to  the  grave. 

His  murderess  escaped,  as  no  positive  proof  existed  of  her  having 
poisoned  him,  and  her  chief  confederate  fled  with  her  from  the  coun- 
try ;  the  other  Italian,  named  Gartrevalli,  removed  to  Cheshire,  where 
he  worked  at  another  silk  mill,  but  died  in  destitution  a  few  years 
afterwards. 

It  appears  that  his  brother  succeeded  Sir  John  Lombe  in  the  silk 
trade,  and  was  equally  eminent  for  ability.  He  became  an  alderman 
of  London,  and  is  known  as  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  whose  extensive 
establishment  lonff  flourished  in  a  manner  which  would  have  gladdened 
the  heart  of  his  il^starred  brother. 

Cotton  has  now,  however^  gained  the  supremacy  over  silk  in  Derby- 
shire. The  talent  and  good  luck  of  the  man  who  afterwards  became 
Sir  Thomas  Arkwright,  established  those  marvellous  cotton  mills  all 
over  the  county,  which  overwhelmed  him  and  his  descendants  with 
wealth,  and  have  deformed  every  beautiful  stream  and  rushing  torrent 
which  nature  once  possessed  in  solitary  and  awful  exdusiveness  amidst 
her  rocks  and  once  untrodden  valleys. 

Derby,  like  its  rival  Lyons,  is  exposed  to  floods,  owing  to  numerous 
streams  which  intersect  it  and  its  vicinity  to  the  Peak,  which  some- 
times sends  down  upon  the  town  its  melted  snows,  and  raises  its 
brooks  and  rivers  to  a  dangerous  height,  on  one  occasion  to  six  feet 
above  the  usual  average. 

There  are  many  churches  in  Derby,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
repaired  and  restored  till  their  original  character  is  lost.  The  most 
remarkable  is  All  Saints,  or,  as  it  is  still  sometimes  called.  All  Hal- 
lows. The  tower  of  this  fine  building  is  extremely  beautiful  and  ccmi- 
manding ;  its  height  is  one  hundred  and  eightv  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
four  pinnacles  and  vanes  which  adorn  it,  which  add  thirty-six  feet 
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more  to  its  eleration.  All  over  the  surface  tke  tower  is  richly  adorn- 
ed with  delicate  tracery,  and  an  inscription  exists  about  half  way  up, 
which  had  occasioned  much  curious  speculation.  The  mystical  woros 
which  appear  amidst  the  stone-work  are  these :— - 

^^  Young  men  and  maidens.*' — 

No  more  remains,  if  more  has  ever  been,  but  this  is  enough  for  inge- 
naity  to  dwell  upon  and  form  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  intended. 
Some  say  the  beautiful  tower  was  erected  by  the  contribution  of  cer- 
tain youths  and  maids  of  Derby,  who  were  piously  disposed,  and 
certain  it  is,  that  formerly,  when  a  ''  pretty  girl  of  Derby,  oh  !"  was 
married,  the  bachelors  alone  had  the  priyileee  of  ringine  the  bells  for 
her  wedding.  Grave  persons,  who  take  little  delight  m  romance  or 
mystery,  have  asserted  that  the  words  had  no  particular  reference  to 
the  swains  mr  nymphs  of  Derby,  but  were  simply  applied  from  the 
Psahns.  "  Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  praise  ye 
the  liord." 

The  body  of  the  church  does  not  agree  with  its  fine  tower,  and  is 
only  distinguished  by  its  vastness.  Within  are  several  elaborate  and 
remarkable  monuments  of  the  Cavendish  family,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  that  of  the  famous  Bess  of  Hard  wick.  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury by  her  fourth  marriage,  who  lies  here  under  a  tomb  of  coloured 
marbles,  with  a  pompous  inscription.     Her  effigy,  gilded  and  painted, 

(« In  her  habit  at  the  lived/* 

lies  beneath  a  magnificent  canopy,  and  numerous  pillars  rise  around 
her  in  solemn  grandeur.  She  superintended  the  making  of  her  own 
tomb^  and  thus  secured  a  superb  resting-place,  which  perhaps  her 
quarrelsome  kindred  would  have  denied  her  had  she  left  it  to  them  to 
execute.  As  the  visitor  to  All  Hallows  stands  beside  this  tomb  the 
thought  of  the  many  years  of  misery  and  mortification  which  that 
proud  woman,  who  thus  glorified  herself,  caused  the  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Scots  to^  suffer,  rises  bitterly  in  the  heart,  and  makes  even 
her  fondness  for  her  grandchild,  the  equally  unhappy  Arabella  Stuart, 
forgotten,  in  the  ambition  which  induced  her  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  effigy  of  this  remarkable  woman  is  strikingly  like  her  pictures 
in  the  great  gallery  of  Hardwick  Hall,  that  most  interesting  relic  of 
her  tunes,  whose  lace-work  turrets  invite  the  wanderer  to  stop  the 
train  at  Chesterfield,  and  visit  its  venerable  walls,  sacred  to  the  me- 
mories of  Mary,  Arabella^  and  the  stem  jailor  Countess,  Elisabeth. 
When  Mary  Stuart,  dragged  from  prison  to  prison,  entered  her  roof 
at  Chatsworth,  ambition  tempted  her  to  play  a  double  game  with  her 
namesake  and  second  self,  the  Queen  of  England,  but  afterwards, 
when  her  daughter  married  Lenox,  the  brother  of  Damley,  a  surer 
interest,  as  she  thought,  guided  her,  and  in  the  infomt  Arabella  she 
saw  the  future  sovereign  of  England,  whose  right  was  more  secure 
than  that  of  Catholic  Alary.    Could  she  have 

'^  looked  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  seen  which  grain  would  grow,  and  which  would  not,** 

she  would  have  acted  another  part,  but,  as  it  was,  the  ambitious 
Countess  grasped  all  her  life  long  at  an  imaginary  sceptre,  not  destined 
for  any  of  her  lineage.       ^ 
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The  portrait  of  Arabella  Staart^  the  victim  of  King  James,  hangs 
still  in  Hardwick :  it  represents  her  at  about  the  age  of  twt>  years, 
with  a  sweet  infantine  expression,  holding  in  her  arms  a  doll,  dressed, 
as  she  is  herself,  in  the  elaborate  fashion  of  the  day.  The  picture 
might  well  suggest  such  thoughts  as  these :— - 

(<  Young,  snd  ionooent,  and  fair. 

With  no  doad  upon  thv  brow, 
Cherifth'd  with  the  watchful  care 

Which  ambition^  hopes  bestow  ; 
Trifling,  toying,  sporting  still. 

Smiling  in  thy  diildith  play. 
Not  a  shaide  of  coming  ill 

Dims  the  sunshine  of  thy  May  1 

She  who  gazes  on  thy  face 

Sees  her  daughter's  form  in  thine. 
And,  though  harsh, — thy  infant  grace 

Makes  her  glance  awhile  benign : 
Visions  mighty,  daring,  high. 

Crowns  and  sceptres,  thrones  and  power, 
Flit  before  her  eager  eye. 

Phantoms  of  her  musing  hour : — 

« Great  Elizabeth  is  now 

Aged,  worn, — extinct  her  line  ; 
On  my  Arabella's  brow 

England*s  diadem  may  shine. 
Kings  will  press  her  hand  to  gain. 

Nations  tremble  at  her  sign, — 
And  the  race  that  hence  shall  reign. 

Great  and  mighty,  shall  be  mtfi#  / 

I  have  seen  my  rival  fall : 

Sharp  the  axe — it  served  me  well ! 
Foes  and  friends  have  vanish*d  all, 

Save  this  treasure — my  Arbelle  !  *  * 
— Ha !  vain  dreamer !  seest  thou  not, 

HovVing  near,  an  awful  wreath, 
Shadows  of  that  infant's  lot, — 

Dungeons,  madness,  chains,  and  death  !  ** 

The  Ck>untess  of  Shrewsbury  did  not  neglect  the  capital  of  her 
county,  but  established  there  alms-houses  in  Derby,  which  her  de- 
scendants keep  up.  The  ancient  building  has  been  latelr  removed, 
and  is  replaced  by  one  in  the  same  style ;  the  pensioners  still  wear  the 
silver  badge  of "  £.  S.,"  those  letters  which  the  Countess  todc  care 
should  appear  wherever  her  jurisdiction  extended.  Never  were  two 
letters  so  frequently  repeated  in  stone,  in  wood,  in  painting,  gildings 
and  embroidery  !  The  "  E.  S."  is  conspicuous  at  Hardwick  Hall  and 
elsewhere,  although  Shrewsbury  was  not  her  favourite  name,  for  h& 
affections  directed  her  done  to  Cavendish,  the  father  of  her  children, 
and  the  husband  of  her  choice. 

There  are  other  alma^ouses  in  Derby ;  one  founded  by  the  £unilj 
of  Wilmot  of  Chaddesden,  called  "  The  Black,"  probably  from  having 
replaced  a  convent  of  Black  friars,  and  another  for  the  widows  of 
clergymen*  at  the  top  of  the  street,  still  called  Friar  Gate.  A  free 
school  is  also  the  remains  of  an  institution  once  connected  with  the 
Abbey  of  Darley,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

St.  Alkmund's  is  the  most  ancient  church  in  Derby ;  it  dates  from 

*  The  Countess  thus  writes  her  grandchild's  lame  in  most  of  her  letters. 
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the  ninth  century,  and,  though  much  altered,  still  retains  great  marks 
of  antiquity.  It  formerly  belonged,  as  did  the  old  church  of  Su 
Peter's,  to  Darley  Abbey.  St.  Michael's  has  a  venerable  appearance, 
and  that  St.  Werburgh,  on  Markeaton  brook,  has  a  tower  of  much 
beauty  similar  to  that  of  All  Saints  in  architecture  though  of  much 
more  modem  date.  The  original  foundation  of  St.  Werbureh  was 
before  the  Conquest>  but,  being  so  near  the  brook,  it  suffered  much 
from  6oods,  and  on  one  occasion  its  foundations  were  sapped,  and  the 
original  tower  fell  to  the  ground.  This  church  also  belonged  to  the 
powerful  abbey  of  Darley,  of  which  nothing  now  remains.  A  host  of 
convents  and  abbeys  once  raised  their  towers  and  spires  in  and  round 
Derby,  but  scarcely  a  trace  is  left  of  any,  and  even  the  streets,  except 
in  a  tew  instances,  have  now  lost  the  memory  they  kept  awhile  in  the 
names  they  formerly  retained. 

Where  stood  the  house  of  the  Cluniac  Monks  ?  once  a  cell  to  that  of 
Bermondsey  in  Southwark,  whose  fiune  slept  for  centuries  till  Puffin 
lately  made  a  toy  to  replace  that  of  old  days,  and  the  pope  filleait 
with  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Where  are  the  Benedictines,  the  Augustins, 
the  Dominicans— 

"  White,  black,  and  grey  ?" 

Where  is  the  hospitals  for  lepers?  and  the  retreat  of  the  Man 
Eremites?  On  their  sites  now  tower  the  mills  of  Derby,  and  the 
riches  of  the  monks  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Strutts  and  Ark- 
wrights  of  cotton-celebrity.  Derby,  however,  is  not  alone  celebrated 
for  Its  commerce :  it  has  some  poetical  fame,  and  its  poet  is  the  author 
of  '^  The  Loves  of  the  Plants,"  which,  trifling  and  pompous  as  it  is  in 

general,  yet  possesses  more  r^  beauty  than  it  usuaUy  gains  credit  for. 
arwin  wrote  many  of  his  works  in  Derby,  and  other  learned  men 
have  not  disdained  the  town.  Wright,  the  painter,  lived  here,  and 
performed  some  of  his  curious  and  clever  pictures  on  the  spot ;  and  the 
great  Chantrey  was  bom  at  a  village  not  far  off.  The  steps  of  our 
sweetest  of  all  poets,  Moore,  must  have  been  frequently  directed  to  the 
town  of  Derby  from  his  romantic  retreat  at  Ashbourne,  where  his  cot- 
tage is  still  shown  with  pride,  and  where  he  thought  and  sang  so  melo- 
diously— 

*^  If  there 's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 

The  heart  that  ia  humble  might  hope  for  it  here.'* 

A  large  house  is  pointed  out  in  Derby  where  the  ill-feited  Charles 
Edward,  in  the  fatu  45,  resided  for  two  days,  at  the  moment  when  his 
star  seemed  rising  with  greater  lustre  than  usual,  and  the  hopes  of  his 
followers  were  springing  anew,  only  to  be  crushed  for  ever.  After 
this  brief  ray  of  sunshine  all  his  sky  became  one  cloud,  and  flight  and 
terror  prevailed ;  some  of  his  followers  escaped  to  mourn  and  regret 
their  losses ;  others  were  taken  to  renew  the  sad  tragedy  in  which  the 
heroic  Earl  of  Derby  played  so  sad  a  part  at  Bolton  le  Moors. 

^*  For  serving  loyally  his  king, 
His  king  most  rightfully.'' 

At  Derby  the  scaffold  was  not  idle  in  the  time  of 

"  Party's  hateful  strife," 

whidi  led  so  many  noble  spirits  astray,  tfud  the  beautiful  ballad  of 
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Sbenstone,  on  the  fate  of  Jemmy  Dawson,  may  senre  as  a  monody  for 

many 

*<  Their  ooloun  and  their  nih  he  wore, 
And  in  that  fatal  dress  was  found. 
And  now  he  must  that  death  endure 
That  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wound.'* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  placed  the  affecting  scene  of  Hector  M'Itof 
and  Evan  Dhu's  death  at  Derby,  with  all  the  sad  pageant  of  his  im- 
mortal novels  an  o'er  tme  picture  of  what  really  occurred  at  the  period 
which  he  so  strikingly  describes. 

Richardson,  the  great  rival  of  the  later  novelist,  was  bom  at  Derbj, 
and  wrote  some  of  his  works  here ;  and  numerous  are  the  eminent  men 
which  this  favoured  town  and  county  have  produced. 

Amongst  the  few  ancient  houses  which  the  stranger  observes,  is  one 
situated  in  the  principal  street,  in  the  broad  space  on  the  way  towards 
the  arboretum,  which,  on  a  late  visit  I  made  to  the  town,  particularly 
struck  me.  It  is  a  very  large  well-built  mansion,  belonging,  I  believe^ 
to  the  family  of  Wilmot,  and,  as  it  was  to  let,  curiosity  induced  me  to 
enter  the  iron  gates  and  mount  the  steps  from  the  court-yard  to  the 
open  carved  street  door.  After  endeavouring  to  make  myself  heard, 
and  ask  permission  to  see  the  house  in  vain,  I  entered  the  hall.  All 
was  silent  and  gloomy ;  the  panelling  of  the  walls  was  of  dark  oak,  Fery 
delicately  carved,  and  the  staircase  was  adorned  in  the  same  manner. 
I  entered  several  rooms,  and,  finding  all  untenanted  and  unfurnished, 
began  to  think  I  had  arrived  at  some  enchanted  castle,  when  the  sud- 
den fall  of  a  large  picture,  which  I  had  displaced  by  pushing  a  door, 
roused  some  being  into  life.  A  pretty  little  girl  appeared  suddenly 
from  the  end  of  a  passage  and  timidly  approached,  apparently  not  cer« 
tain  whether  or  not  she  beheld  a  fairy.  I  inquired  if  there  were  no 
inmates,  when  she  vanished,  and  presently  a  door  opened,  and  an  artist 
disclosed  himself  pallet  and  brusnes  in  liand,  and  invit^  me  in.  He 
told  me,  that,  as  tne  house  was  untenanted,  the  rooms  large,  and  the 
light  good,  he  had  obtained  permission  to  paint  in  one  of  the  unoccu- 
pied rooms,  and  was  so  engaged  in  his  pursuit  that  he  had  not  been 
roused  by  my  calls,  and  had  onlv  become  aware  of  the  invasion  of  the 
premises  bv  the  sound  of  the  fallen  picture,  which  echoed  through  the 
deserted  chambers  loudly  and  gloomily,  and  had  no  doubt  scared  his 
little  attendant. 

This  artist  appeared  well  suited  to  the  solitary  retreat  he  had  chosen, 
for  he  was  a  visionary,  with  a  very  wild  expression  of  countenance,  and 
a  tone  of  voice  of  peculiar  mournfulness.  He  showed  me  several  of 
his  portraits,  and  on  one  he  dwelt  with  peculiar  delight ;  it  was  beau- 
tifully painted,  and  really  deserved  the  comparison  I  ventured  to  make 
with  the  inimitable  Oevartius  of  Vandyck.  It  represented  an  old  lady 
in  black,  so  benevolent,  so  amiable-looking,  and  so  life-like  in  his  de- 
lineation that  it  was  positively  startling.  He  told  me  she  was  his 
guardian  genius,  and  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  industrious  of  all 
classes,  a  lady  well  known  at  Birmingham,  and  a  model  of  goodness 
and  charity.  His  portrait  and  her  go^  deeds  are  enough  to  make  her 
immortal. 

I  asked  next  who  was  the  original  of  a  beautiful  portrait  represent- 
ing a  young  pirl  of  fourteen  with  long  thick  dark  ringlets  and  a  fioce  of 
remarkable  intelligence.  He  shaded  his  hce  with  his  hand  as  he 
answered  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  picture  was  his  sole  comfort  in  this 
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world,  except  the  thoughts  which  the  comtemplation  of  it  inspired.  I 
hardly  dared  to  inquire  further,  but  after  a  time,  he  said,  "  She  was 
my  daughter,  and  if  an  angel  could  descend  to  earth,  she  was  one  then, 
as  she  is  now*  All  my  ioy  on  earth  is  that  portrait,  and  all  the  good  I 
have  erer  had  awakened  in  my  heart  she  is  the  origin  of/' 

He  conducted  us  over  the  curious  old  house,  into  numerous  rooms, 
nooks,  and  comers,  all  in  excellent  order,  with  carved  walls  and  ceil- 
ings ;  a  complete  specimen  of  the  buildings  two  centuries  back,  and  a 
most  excellent  dwelling-house  for  a  modern  fietmlly.  Probably,  when 
first  erected,  it  stood  alone  in  gardens  in  a  park,  but  now  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  houses,  chiefly  small  and  new,  and  possessing  no  character 
in  common  with  it. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Derby  is  sineularly  rii^h  in  picturesque  objects, 
castles,  ruined  abbeys,  fine  seats,  and  charming  scenery. 

The  train  from  I)erby  in  the  short  space  of  ten  mmutes  transports 
the  curious  traveller  to  the  Willington  station,  from  whence  a  short 
walk  takes  him  to  the  seat  of  one  of  the  last  of  those  ^*  fine  old  English 
gentlemen  "  who  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  country  which  they 
honoured.  The  friends  ana  neignbours  of  the  late  beloved  proprietor 
of  Foremark,  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  may  now  look  sadly 
on  the  more  than  ever  deserted  hall  of  his  ancestors,  which  stands  on 
the  pleasant  banks  of  Trent.  The  house  was  built  ab<mt  a  century  since 
by  his  grandfather,  and  at  one  time  he  frequently  resided  there  with 
his  family.  A  magnificent  avenue  of  venerable  trees  was  his  fa- 
vourite retreat,  where  he  often  sat  reading,  or  walked  with  one  of 
those  daughters  to  whom  he  was  so  tenderly  attached,  and  he  delight- 
ed in  the  beautiful  rides  in  the  vicinity  of  his  park.  His  presence  was 
always  a  happiness  and  a  holiday  to  all  his  tenants :  his  kind  heart,  and 
noble  eenerous  feeling,  being  snown  in  every  action  of  his  life ;  but 
the  deUcate  health  of  Lady  Burdett  prevented  his  visitiuff  his  Derby- 
shire property  as  often  as  his  inclination  would  have  led  him  to  do* 
The  pretty  flower-garden,  and  the  magnificent  pinery,  alone  are  left, 
as  relics  of  the  taste  of  one  of  the  most  amiable,  gentle,  refined,  and  be- 
nevolent of  women,  who  bore  a  life  of  suffering  with  unexampled  meek- 
ness, and  whose  loss,  after  an  union  of  fifty  years,  broke  the  heart  of 
her  devoted  husband.  The  deaths  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
since,  of  Sir  Francis  and  his  lady  within  eleven  days  of  each  other, 
cannot  but  be  remembered  by  most  readers-* too  freshly,  alas  I  by  all 
those  friends  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  them  intimately. 

Foremark  is  in  a  most  delightful  position,  with  fine  oak  woods  and 
spreading  plantations  round  it :  the  country  cheerful,  and  the  air 
h^thy.  The  architecture  of  the  house  is  bold  and  grand,  and  it  is  a 
model  of  propriety  as  the  residence  of  a  country  gentleman  of  fortune. 
The  hall  is  very  handsome,  and  all  the  apartments  large  and  lofty.  I 
never  saw  any  abode  which  seemed  to  speak  so  plainly  of  the  master, 
and  told  that  his  fine  dwelling, 

*^  Though  vast,  was  little  to  his  amj^er  heart.*^ 

There  are  many  very  curious  and  interesting  family  pictures ;  one  in 
particular,  of  a  large  group  of  parents  and  children  m  the  elaborate 
dress  of  the  early  part  of  James  the  First's  reign,  is  kept  within  its 
frame  by  a  golden  chain,  which  the  whole  party  of  sons  and  daughters 
hold  in  their  hands.  There  are  remarkable  traditions  at^ched  to 
some  of  the  pictures,  and  all  are  in  excellent  preservation,  having  been 
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carefally  restored  and  repaired  nnder  the  directioii  of  tlie  late  hidj> 
who  rescued  many  of  them  from  oblivi<m. 

Some  romantic  rocks^  which  take  the  form  of  a  mined  castle,  rise  in 
the  grounds  near  the  river,  and  are  called  Anchor  Church,  from  a  tra- 
dition that  an  andiorite  made  himself  a  home  and  a  chap^  amongst 
them  in  crusading  days.  This  spot  is  a  favourite  resort  of  gipsy-par- 
ties  from  Derby  and  the  neighbouriiood ;  and  not  far  off  is  another  re- 
treat, as  much  frequented,  called  **  The  Knowle  Hill,"  ^diere  once 
stood  an  ancient  mansion,  said  and  believed  in  its  time  to  be  haunted, 
perhaps  by  some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  old  family  of  Burdett,  who  first 
became  pospcasors  of  Fcnremark  in  the  time  of  the  NcHrman  Conqueror. 

Repton  is  a  short  drive  from  Foremark,  and  an  interesting  old  vil- 
lage, full  of  monastic  reminiscences.  The  spire  of  the  ancient  chnrdi 
is  a  landmark  for  a  great  distance,  and  is  one  of  peculiar  beauty. 
There  is  a  fine  old  stone  cross  in  the  churchyard,  and  a  pointed-ardied 
gateway  leads  to  the  venerable-locking  schoolhouse ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable feature  in  Repton  church  is  its  crypt  breath  the  diancd, 
one  of  the  most  entire  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  very  elegant  construction. 
It  has  not  been  many  years  discovered,  and  deserves  to  attract  more 
attention  from  antiquarians  than  it  appears  to  have  done,  llie  roof  is 
supnorted  bv  two  rows  of  round  Saxon  wreathed  pillars  very  gracefully 
worlced,  ana  quite  perfect :  there  are  passages  from  this  subterranean 
church  leading  into  that  above,  which  is  apparently  of  much  more  re- 
cent date,  for  this  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  period  as  that  beneath 
St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  at  Oxford,  thought  to  have  been  built  in  Al- 
fred's reiffn. 

The  sdioolhouse  is  the  refectory  of  the  ancient  priory  establisihed 
orijginally  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  several  times  re- 
edmed,  and  remains  of  the  extensive  religious  building  are  scattered 
about  over  a  large  tract  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  effigy  of 
a  Mercian  kine  was  found  in  good  peservation  not  very  long  sinc^ 
and  has  excited  the  learned  speculations  of  not  a  few  viliaffe  antiqua- 
ries ;  one  of  whom  assured  me  it  was  of  an  almost  incredible  age,  **  at 
least  as^  ancient  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,"  which  m<mastery- 
destroying  monarch  appears  to  be 

«« The  LoCe-tree,  beyond  which  there  is  no  paaring,^ 

in  the  minds  of  the  savans  of  Repton. 

At  Melbourne,  an  ancient  village  near  Derby,  are  now  but  few  cmm- 
blinp  stones  covered  with  weeds  and  grass,  where  once  stood  a  royal 
castle  of  great  strength  and  pride,  famous,  as  tradition  has  it,  for  having 
held  within  its  walls  the  two  illustrious  prisoners  of  Henry  the  FifS 
after  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  It  is  said  that  this  castle  was  the  prison 
for  nine  years  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  poet-prince  and  prince 
of  wets  of  his  day,  and  John  Duke  of  Bourbon,  both  of  the  blood-royal 
of  Prance.  Here,  then,  perhaps,  might  Charles  have  composed  some 
of  those  beautiful  poems  which  for  twenty-five  years  b^uiled  the  sor- 
rows of  his  captivity,  hurried  as  he  was,  like  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Stuart,  to  whom  Derbyshire  afforded  many  a  prison  also,  fh>m  castle  to 
castle,  by  the  jealous  fears  of  his  captor,  who  on  his  deathbed  still  en- 
treated that  he  should  never  be  liberated  if  the  interests  of  Eneland 
were  dear  to  his  subjects. 

Amongst  the  Cotton  MSS.  is  one  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  own  hand. 
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coaoeriung  the  detentMO  of  the  unfbrtanftte  prince  at  Pontefract  which 
has  this  passage : — 

**  Fttrthermore>  I  wold  that  ye  contend  with  my  brother  with  the 
chancellor,  &Cy  and  that  ye  set  a  gode  ordinance  for  my  north  marches^ 
and  speciaUy  ix  the  Doc  of  Orlians,  &c.  I  wolle  that  the  Due  of 
Orlians  be  kept  still  within  the  castle  of  Pontfret,  with  oute  going  to 
Robertis  place,  or  to  any  other  disport,  for  it  is  better  he  tak  his  dis^ 
port  than  we  were  disceyyed.  Of  all  the  remanant  of  my  prisoners  of 
France  do  as  ye  thinketL" 

Henry  said,  on  his  marriage  with  Katherine  of  France,  to  his  dian^ 
cellor.  *'  If  the  prisoners  of  Aeincourt,  and,  aboye  all,  if  Charles  of 
Orleans  were  to  escape,  it  would  be  the  most  unfortunate  erent  that 
could  possibly  happen." 

Ghreat  oare  was  therefore  taken  of  this  illustrious  prisoner,  and  we 
trace  him  from  Oroombridge  House,  near  Tonbridge  Wells,  to  Mel- 
boumey  Pontefract,  and  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  the  magnift- 
cent,  illuminated  manuscript  of  bis  poems  in  the  British  Muslim  re* 
presents  him  receiying  the  news  of  his  release  from  his  long  thraldom, 
and  riding  joyfully  out  of  the  fetal  gates,  to  take  his  happy  yoyage  to 
hia  natiye  France,  which  he  thus  feelin^y  apostrophises : — 

*<  En  ngmrduit  vert  le  payt  de  Franee.*' 

*^  I  stood  upon  the  wild  sea-shore. 

And  mark'd  the  wide  expanse, 
My  straining  eyes  were  tum*d  onoe  more 

To  long-lo7ed,  distant  France  ! 
I  saw  Uie  sea-bird  hurry  by 

Along  the  waters  blue  ; 
I  saw  her  whed  amidst  the  sky^ 
And  mock  my  tearful,  eager  eye. 

That  would  her  flight  pursue. 
Onward  die  darts,  secure  and  firee. 
And  wings  her  rapid  course  to  thee  I 
O  that  her  winff  were  mine  to  soar. 
And  reach  thy  bydy  land  onoe  more ! 
O  heaven  f  it  were  enough  to  die 

In  my  own,  my  native  home,^ 
One  hour  of  blessed  liberty 

Were  worth  whole  years  to  come  t  " 

Though  the  prison-fortress  of  Charles  of  Orleans  is  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  except  by  the  eye  of  fancy,  that  of  Mary  Stuart  at  South  Wing- 
field  still  rears  its  embattled  walls,  and  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
railroad  at  a  short  distance  from  Derby.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesoue  and  beautiful  ruins  I  eyer  beheld,  and  its  remains  tell  of  neat 
magnificence.  It  dates  from  the  time  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  must  have 
been  a  stately  dwelling-place.  One  <^  two  delicate  window-frameai, 
full  of  stone  tracery,  apnear  amidst  their  drapery  of  iyy  and  flowering- 
shrubs,  and  gracefiil  pillars  and  sculptured  walls  attest  its  original  ele- 
gance and  strength.  The  great  hall  is  seyenty-two  feet  long  by  thirty- 
six,  and  beneath  this  chamber  is  another  of  the  same  size,  with  a  double 
row  of  pillars  running  along  the  centre :  this  was  probably  the  kitchen. 
But  the  part  which  creates  most  interest  is  that  turret  where  the  ill- 
fated  Mary  was  confined :  the  form  of  the  rooms  is  yery  remarkable, 
being  almost  triangular,  and  they  could  not  choose  but  be  peculiarly 
inconyenient :  not  one  of  the  suite  could  haye  been  of  mode^te  size ; 
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euMBj  rettored  and  repaired  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Ute  1 
who  reicued  many  of  them  from  oblivion. 

Some  romantic  rocks,  whidi  take  the  form  of  a  rained  aide,  ntti| 
the  grounds  near  the  river,  and  are  called  Anchor  Chnrdi,  fron  at 
dition  that  an  andiorite  made  himself  a  home  and  a  chspd  um 
them  in  cmsading  days.    This  spot  is  a  £sToarite  resort  (^gipsji 
ties  from  Derhy  and  the  neighbourhood ;  and  not  fiur  off  h  anodier^ 
treat,  as  mnch  frequented,  called  ''The  Knowle  Hill/' where r^ 
stood  an  ancient  mansion,  said  and  believed  in  its  time  to  be  bang 
perhapa  by  some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  old  family  of  Bordett,  i^i 
bceame  posseasovs  of  Foremark  in  the  time  of  the  NjNrmsn  Conqairi 

Repton  is  a  short  drive  from  Foremark,  and  an  interesdngold^ 
lagei,  full  of  monastic  reminiscences.    The  spire  of  the  sndent  c 
is  a  landmark  for  a  great  distance,  and  is  one  of  peculiar  \ 
There  is  a  fine  old  stone  cross  in  the  churchyard,  and  a  pointed 
gateway  leads  to  the  venerable-loddng  schoolhoose ;  bat  the  i    ^ 
markable  featore  in  Repton  diurdi  is  its  crypt  beneath  the  dal^ 
one  of  the  most  entire  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  very  elegant  oonstnrfpt* 
It  has  not  been  many  years  discovered,  and  deserves  to  attract  jy 
attention  from  antiquarians  than  it  appears  to  have  done.    The  iwa 
supported  bv  two  rows  of  round  Suon  wreaUied  pillars  very  gracA 
worlced,  ana  quite  perfect :  there  are  passages  from  this  subternBe 
chnrdi  leading  into  that  above,  which  is  apparently  of  mudi  mote: 
cent  date,  for  this  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  aame  period  as  thit  beiei 
St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  at  Oxford,  thought  to  have  been  bnilt  is- 
fred's  reiffu. 

The  sdioolhoase  is  the  refectory  of  the  ancient  priory  estabiy 
orijnnally  as  early^  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  several  tinM 
edmed,  and  remains  of  the  extensive  relieious  building  are  sotte: 
about  over  a  laige  tract  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  eig: 
a  Merdan  king  was  found  in  good  peservation  not  very  long  m> 
and  has  excited  the  learned  speculations  of  not  a  few  village  antiq 
ries ;  one  of  whom  assured  me  it  was  of  an  almost  incredible  age, 
least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,"  which  monaite' 
destroying  monarch  appears  to  be 

^The  LoCe-tiw,  beyond  wfaicfa  there  ii  no  psanog,** 

in  the  minds  of  the  savans  of  Repton. 

At  Melbourne,  an  ancient  village  near  Derby,  are  nowbutfe^p^ 
blinff  stones  covered  with  weeds  and  grass,  where  once  aCooiS| 
castle  of  great  strength  and  pride,  famous,  as  tradition  has  it,  fljrw  ^ 
hdd  within  its  walla  the  two  iJIustrious  prisooers  of  Heiiry  thtl  t 
after  the  battle  of  Aginoourt.  It  is  said  that  thi^  castle  \i  -" '  L 
for  nine  years  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  poet-priD.  L 

of  poets  of  his  day,  and  John  Duke  of  Bourh—  Soth  of  tbc  bJiM«j    ' 
of  France.    Here,  then,  pedj^ps,  might  r  ^.^.^c^  couJp 

of  those  beautiful  poems  which  for  ti--' 

rows  of  his  captivity,  hurried  &s  h' 

Stuart,  to  whom  Derbjrshire  aiforde 

castle,  by  the  jealous  fears  of  his  cAf 

treated  that  he  should  never  be  liF^ 

were  dear  to  hia  subjects. 
Amon  ton  MSS^  fa  « 
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and  this  is  only  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  tender  mercies  dioim  bf 
Elizabeth  to  her  fair  foe.  It  was  in  1569  that  the  Queen  of  Soots 
was  brought  to  Wingfield,  and  here  she  shed  many  of  those  tears  whid 
dimmed  the  brishtest  eyes  in  Europe.  From  her  turret-wincio>Wy 
which  commanded  an  extensive  riew  of  the  country,  and  the  steep  road 
which  led  to  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  or  manor-house  stanosy  abe 
could  see  her  friend,  Leonard  Dacre ;  and,  it  is  said,  was  able  to  make 
signals  to  him,  feitally  discovered  by  her  enemies,  who  warned  her 
jailers  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  £or  her  liberation,  and  orders  were 
promptly  despatched  that  the  persecuted  Queen  should  be  once  more 
removed!,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  more  vigilant  or  more  severe 
guardian  than  the  sick  and  wearied  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

In  Chatsworth  Park  is  still  seen  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  the 
only  remnant  of  ancient  building  existing  at  the  time  when  Mary 

Eined  within  the  walls  of  that  now  stately,  but  then  gloomy  and  dese- 
ite  mansion,  where  the  hi^h  hills  of  the  Peak  kept  tdl  hope  from  ber, 
and  the  icy  winds  from  their  summits  chilled  her  limbs»  and  benumbed 
her  heart.  The  tardy  pity  of  England  permitted  the  unhappy  victim 
to  visit  the  baths  of  Buxton,  where  a  cavern  is  still  shown  which  bean 
her  name,  as  she  is  supposed  to  have  penetrated  to  some  distance  into 
the  sparry  depths  of  Poole's  Cave,  and  to  have  reached  a  pillar  called 
after  her,  beyond  which  it  is  dangerous  to  explore.  A  room  is  shown 
in  the  principal  inn,  which  was  occupied  by  her  when  she  came  to  the 
healing-springs  which  gave  her  temporary  relief,  and  on  the  window  of 
which  she  wrote  two  well-known  lines,  expressive  of  her  despondency 
or  of  her  hope. 

Derbj^,  although  uninviting  in  itself,  has  the  advantage  of  being  near, 
and  by  its  railroad  close,  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  Eng- 
land. Hardwick  Hall  is  reached,  by  Chesterfield,  in  a  few  hours; 
Bakewell,  with  its  enchanting  sites,  its  Cothic  church,  and  the  unri- 
valled mansion  in  its  vicinity,  the  far-famed  Haddon  Hall,  rich  in  oriel 
windows,  and  carved  panels  and  ceilings  without  end ;  hanging  ter- 
races, secluded  turrets,  lofty  towers,  and  deep  recesses :  Haddon,  rife 
with  the  memory  of  the  fair  fugitive,  Dorothy  Vernon,  who,  another 
Jessica, 

<*  On  such  a  night. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kits  the  trees 
And  they  did  make  no  noise,*' 

stole  from  her  father's  mansion  with  the  happy  Manners,  and  proved 
that 

*'  She,  of  all  mankind^  could  love  but  him  alone,'* 

as  Prior  has  sung  of  her,  the  original  of  his  "  nut-brown  maid." 

Prom  Derby  m^  be  made  excursions  to  those  beautiful  vales,  famous 
in  description,  ana  a  continual  variety  of  charming  objects  are  within 
the  traveller's  reach  who  makes  the  town  his  head-quarters. 
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I  WAS  quartered  at  Berhampore,  in  the  — th  native  infantry,  in 
the  year  18 — ;  the  King's  — ^th  foot  made  up  the  garrison.  A  better 
set  of  men  and  officers  were  never  collected  together.  The  greatest 
harmony  existed  between  us ;  the  many  feuds  which  arise  between 
her  Majesty's  troops  and  those  of  the  Company  were  unknown 
amongst  us.  The  grand  objects  of  our  society  seemed  to  amuse,  and 
be  amused.  In  India  the  evenings  always  pass  pleasantly  enough, 
but  the  mornings  often  hang  heavily  on  our  hands.  Racket  and 
billiards  are  the  only  pastimes  for  idle  persons.  These,  however 
interesting  at  first,  become  dull  bv  firequent  repetition ;  and,  as  we 
have  no  books,  as  in  Europe,  to  ny  to,  no  power  of  walking  or  of 
riding  out  under  the  broiling  sun,  the  hours  between  breaknist  and 
dinner  time  often  seem  so  wearisome,  as  to  force  the  person  fond 
of  excitement  to  seek  out  new  sources  of  enjoyment. 

I  was  lolling  on  my  cane  couch  smoking  my  hookah,  alternately 
glancing  at  the  punkah  (an  obiect  about  die  size  and  form  of  tibe 
leaf  of  an  English  screen,  which,  being  suspended  to  the  ceiling  by 
ropes,  is  swung  to  and  fro  by  an  attendant,  in  order  to  create  an 
artificial  breeze)  over  my  head,  and  the  often-read  pages  of  an  old 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  when  my  head  bearer  wfuked  in,  and 
requested  leave  to  absent  himself  for  an  hour. 

In  England  such  a  demand  would  not  have  surprised  me ;  but  in 
Bengal  such  a  solicitation  was  so  novel,  I  could  not  help  asking  the 
man  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  go  out,  especially  at  an  hour  when  he 
might  be  required  to  attend  my  palanquin. 

"  It  is  to  go  to  the  bazaar,  tahib"  replied  the  man. 

"  You  wish  to  make  purchases  there ;  if  so^  why  not  wait  till  a 
later  hour?" 

'<  Such  is  not  my  wish.  I  do  not  go  there  to  buy  anything, 
iahibr 

"To  see  your  family,  then?" 

''No,  sahib;  I  have  no  fiimily  there.  My  surviving  relatives  are 
at  Moorshedabad." 

"  What  do  you,  then,  go  to  seek  ?" 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment  ere  he  replied, 

*'  I  wish  to  consult  the  Brahmin  Jessene  Poore." 

•'  And  who  is  this  Jesserie  ?" 

*^  The  great  soothsayer,  tahib.  He  who  knows  and  foretels  the 
destiny  of  every  disciple  of  Vishnou." 

"  And  you  believe  in  his  power  ?" 

'*  Sahib  f "  replied  he  interrogatively,  as  if  doubting  the  possibility 
of  the  question  I  had  put. 

''  Can  he  also  predict  the  fate  of  Europeans  ?" 

''  No,  tahib ;  nor  will  he  ever  hold  converse  with  them.  He  is 
forbidden  to  do  so  by  a  vow." 

*'  Still  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  him." 

"Impossible." 

A  thought  suddenly  struck  me.  I  ordered  my  palanquin,  which 
in  a  few  minutes  stood  ready  in  my  verandah. 

**  Take  me  to  Jesserie's/'  said  I,  as  I  jumped  in. 
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My  head  bearer  approached,  and  bowing  his  head,  he  lowly  mut- 
tered, **  I  have  already  said  to  my  master  Uiat  the  Brahmin  will  not 
receive  the  white  stranger." 

**  I  know  it ;  so  hark  ye,  take  me  to  the  door  of  the  place  where 
this  Jesserie  lives,  where  I  can  see  all  that  passes.  On  your  way 
undo  some  of  your  cuw^erbandt  (livery  sashes)  and  turbans,  dose 
the  doors  of  the  palanquin,  and  set  it  down  carelessly,  as  if  it  were 
empty  ;  and,  if  asked,  say  you  have  left  me  at  the  racket  court,  and 
on  your  way  home  you  have  stopped  to  learn  your  future  fortune. 
Nay — not  a  word.  There  is  a  rupee  for  you ;  and  mind,  make  him 
tell  you  your  fate,  and  let  me  be  near  enough  to  hear  it."  And  so 
saying,  to  stop  all  further  remonstrance,  I  closed  the  doors,  and  cry- 
ing out,  "  GeieU  "  (go  on),  was  soon  en  nmie  for  the  baxaar. 

According  to  my  orders,  I  was  soon  set  down  at  the  open  en- 
trance of  the  mud  hovel  in  which  the  ''  wise  man  "  sat,  squatted  on 
his  calve«,  with  half  a  doxen  natives  smoking  their  hubble  bubbies 
(the  lowest  grade  of  hookah)  round  him.  By  peeping  through 
the  Venetian  blinds  in  the  panel  of  my  palanquin,  I  was  enabled 
to  see  and  hear  all  that  passed ;  so,  peering  out,  I  began  eagerly  to 
glance  around  me. 

The  Brahmin  (or  *'  holy  man,"  for  he  was  not,  I  believe,  a  r^^olar 
priest)  sat  perfectly  silent  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  wiUi  his  eyes 
nrmly  fixed  on  an  opening  in  the  roof,  as  if  mentally  piercing  the 
sky  which  was  perceptible  through  the  i^rture.  His  right  arm 
was  fixed  straight  up,  and  the  finser-nails  of  his  doubled  fist  had 
grown  through  the  back  of  it.  This,  I  am  aware,  may  appear  im- 
probable to  a  £ur<^pean ;  but  there  are  few  who  have  been  in  Indim 
that  have  not  seen  similar  self-inflicted  tortures,  the  consequence  of 
early  religious  vows.  The  man  before  me  had  held  up  his  arm  pro- 
bably from  his  very  earliest  youth :  it  had  now  grown  in  that  posi- 
tion. Unless  it  were  broken,  nothing  could  i^ain  bring  it  mwn. 
His  clenched  hand  had  probably  been  cotemporary  wrdk  the  oth^ 
distortion ;  for  he  seemea  to  feel  no  pain,  though,  as  I  said  before, 
the  nails  had  grown  actually  through  the  flesh,  and  come  out  at  the 
back  of  his  hand.  His  cheeks  showed  the  scars  of  many  self- 
inflicted  gashes.  He  was  perfectly  naked  from  head  to  foot,  but 
wore  a  strange-looking  necklace  and  armlet,  with  a  very  large  rough 
turquoise  round  his  neck.  He  was  evidently  very  tall,  though,  in 
his  present  posture,  I  could  not  accurately  tell  his  height.  H^  age 
was  about  sixty. 

When  my  sedar-bearer  approached  and  made  known  his  wishes, 
the  holy  man,  ere  he  replied  to  him,  muttered  several  prayers; 
then  taking  a  small  earthenware  pot  of  water,  he  dipped  his  fingers 
in  it,  and  sprinkled  some  on  the  ground,  and  some  on  the  foreknow- 
ledge-seeker;  then  throwing  some  yellow  powder  into  a  few  hot 
ashes  which  stood  beside  him,  he  bq^an  muttering  extremely  fast  a 
number  of  adjurations,  which  were  olf  course  unintelligible  to  me, 
rolling  his  eyes  about  all  the  time  like  a  furious  maniac  The  in- 
cantations complete,  the  following  was  about  the  substance  of  his 
queries  and  prognostics : — 

**  You  are  unhappy  ?" 

"lam." 

"  You  have  lost  your  children  ?" 

"  I  have." 
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*'  Your  wife  it  aick — ^your  mind  is  Mire--ao  riches  aocumolate 
beneath  your  roof." 

"  None." 

*^  Yet  jour  master  is  kind^  and  your  own  health  good." 
Yes. 

^  What  is  your  desire  with  me?  I  tell  you  the  present — would 
you  know  more  ?" 

'a  would." 

''What  seek  you  to  know ?" 

''  The  cause  and  remedy  of  those  evils  which  beset  me." 

Here  he  dropped  the  rupee  I  had  given  him  dose  to  the  Brahmin, 
who  affected  not  to  notice  it,  but  began  again  muttering  his  incanta- 
tions, and  throwing  his  yellow  powder  around  him.  Suddenly  he 
started  up,  twisting  auiddy  roimd  and  round ;  at  length  he  stopped 
with  his  face  towaros  the  east,  and,  after  a  few  apparently  pamful 
convulsions,  desired  the  sedar  to  propound  such  questions  as  he 
thought  fit. 

"  fiow  long  have  I  to  live  ?" 

**  Seven  days,"  unhentatingly  replied  the  sage. 

''  What  cause  shall  occasion  my  death  ?" 

''  Vengeance  for  the  wrongs  you  now  suffer." 

*'  By  whom  are  those  wrongs  brought?" 

"  Tlie  evil  eye  of  a  stranger." 

''A  native  of  Bengal?" 

"No;  a  white  man." 

''  And  when  shall  these  persecuticms  cease  ?" 

*'  Only  when  the  evil  eye  is  closed  for  ever." 

''  And  how  shall  I  recognise  that  eye  ?" 

**  'Tis  the  eye  of  the  first  white  man  you  behold  to-morrow  afi^ 
t<^  duggar  (gun-fire) — I  think  it  is  a  soldier's.  Beware  of  it,  and 
begrone." 

And  the  soothsayer  fell  flat  on  his  face,  and  began  quickly  utter- 
ing a  string  of  prayers. 

In  a  few  moments  my  servant  appeared,  plunged  in  profound 
meditation,  as  if  arguing  within  his  own  mind  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  the  Brahmin's  assertions ;  then  suddenly  turning 
round,  he  beckoned  to  his  companions,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  was  again  at  home,  puffing  away  at  my  hookah. 

I  spent  a  short  time  vainly  endeavouring  to  point  out  to  my  sedar 
the  folly  of  believine  in  a  palpable  impostor,  the  danger  of  giving 
ear  to  such  folly  and  nonsense.  He  only  shrugged  ms  shoulders^ 
bowed  low,  and  held  his  tongue.  I  could  elicit  no  answer  from  him  ; 
and  I  evidently  perceived  the  words  of  the  fortuneteller  had  taken 
deep  root  in  his  mind. 

At  mess  that  day  I  told  the  story  to  several  of  my  brother  officers, 
who  agreed  on  a  future  day  to  accompany  me,  and  to  try  to  induce 
the  holy  man  to  foretel  our  fiiite. 

The  next  morning  I  was  startled  from  my  sleep  by  hearing  the 
heavy  volleys  of  infantry,  caused  by  the  troops,  who  on  this  day 
were  to  fire  Afeu  dejoie  in  honour  of  the  royal  birthday.  Now,  as 
I  ought  to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion,  this  loud  notice  that  I 
was  fVilly  half  an  hour  too  late  was  anything  but  agreeable ;  so  I 
started  up  in  my  bed,  and  began  roaring  loudly  (for  we  have  no 
bells  in  officers'  bungalows)  for  my  sediur^  wImmc  duty  it  was  to 
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awake  me,  with  the  khid  uitention  of  introdudng  my  English  horse- 
whip to  his  Bengalee  shoulders.  After  shouting  at  least  a  dosen 
times,  my  kidmuigur  entered. 

"  Where  is  the  sedar-bearer  ?" 

"I  know  not,  sahib." 

**  Desire  him  to  come  here  directly." 

The  man  went  out,  and  returned  m  a  short  time  afterwards. 

**  Sahib,  the  sedar  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  have  vainly  sought 
him  everywhere :  he  has  not  been  seen  this  morning." 

**  Well,  then,  assist  me  to  dress  as  quickly  as  you  can.  But  mark 
me  well, — ^bv  the  waters  of  the  Gkmges,  and  the  hundred  arms  of 
Vishnou,  I  'U  ehawbuck  (horsewhip)  him,  as  an  example  to  all  idle, 
bad  servants." 

My  toilet  completed,  I  called  for  my  sash  and  sword,  which  In 
this  hot  climate  we  were  allowed  to  wear  with  a  white  jacket  and 
foraging-cap.  The  first  was  brought  to  me,  but  the  second  could 
nowhere  be  found;  the  belt  and  the  scabbard  were  in  their  re- 
gular places,  but  the  sword  itself  was  missing.  This  was  indeed 
most  strange ;  but,  fancying  that  some  one  had  played  me  a  trick,  I 
borrowed  that  of  my  next  neighbour,  who  was  on  the  sick  list,  and 
hastened  off  to  make  die  best  excuses  I  could  to  our  commandant, 
who,  beinff  a  good-natured  man,  not  only  forgave  me,  but  invited 
me  to  breakfast. 

The  colonel  had  a  pretty  daughter  and  an  English  billiard-table, 
so  I  amused  myself  tul  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  when,  just  as  I  was 
leaving  his  house,  I  was  horrified  by  the  report  beinff  brought  in  of 
the  nfiurder  of  a  European  soldier, — a  circumstance  lumost  unprece- 
dented. The  body  had  not  been  rifled :  it  could  not  have,  therefore, 
been  committed  with  any  idea  of  robberv  ;  and,  as  the  deceased  was 
known  to  be  a  most  quiet,  peaceable  soldier,  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  the  assassination  could  have  arisen  out  of  any  quarrel  or 
previous  ill  will.  It  seemed,  from  the  account  given,  that  the  poor 
fellow  must  have  been  quietly  walking  along  the  road  to  Moorshe- 
dabad,  when  some  miscreant  had  come  behind  him,  and  stabbed  him 
to  death. 

The  colonel  desired  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  spot  where  the 
barbarous  act  had  taken  place,  in  order  to  inquire  into  it;  we  there- 
fore mounted  our  horses,  and  galloped  off. 

We  had  scarcely  proce^ed  half  a  mile  when  we  met  a  party  of 
the  — ^th,  bearing  the  body  of  their  murdered  comrade  on  a  rough 
bier  made  of  the  branches  of  trees.  The  dead  man  had  received 
several  stabs  in  the  back.  A  tear  might  be  seen  in  the  eye  of  more 
than  one  present,  as  we  examined  ue  corpse.  A  low  murmured 
threat  of  vengeance,  if  the  assassin  was  ever  found,  was  fervently 
muttered  by  the  bysUnders. 

We  again  remounted  our  horses,  and  went  on,  desirous  of  seeing 
the  spot  where  the  murder  had  been  committed.  Before  we  reached 
it,  however,  we  perceived  a  crowd  of  English  and  natives.  One  of 
them,  seeing  us  approach,  ran  forward  to  meet  us.  He  told  us  that 
they  had  found  and  seized  die  assassin  still  armed  with  the  weapon 
of  destruction,  and  were  now  bringing  him  into  the  cantonments. 

The  next  person  who  came  up  to  us  brought  with  him  the  death- 
dealing  blade.  Imagine,  readers,  if  you  can,  my  horror  on  behold- 
ing the  very  sword  I  had  lost  in  the  morning,— a  loss  I  had  rehUed 
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at  breakfast  to  the  colonel^  to  whom  I  now  turned  to  tell  the  fact  of 
the  identity  of  the  weapon  before  us,  when,  to  my  additional  grief 
and  amazement,  I  saw  in  the  prisoner  before  me  my  lonff-tried  and 
attached  sedar-bearer !— his  cumberband,  his  turban,  still  smeared 
-with  the  blood  of  his  victim.  My  once  valued  and  trusted  servant 
stood  before  me  a  self-convicted  and  confessed  murderer  1 

'*  You  did  this  dreadful  deed  ?"  cried  I,  rushing  up  to  him,  un- 
willing to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 

*'  Ay,  sahib." 

"And  why?" 

*'  You  know,  sahib." 

I  recoiled  with  surprise.  The  bystanders  looked  on  me,  as  if  de- 
manding an  explanation.  The  crmiinal  saw  my  astonishment ;  he 
ccmtinued :— - 

*'  You  alone  were  present  when  the  holy  Jesserie  told  me  of  the 
evil  eye.  The  soldier  I  slew  was  the  first  white  person  I  beheld 
after  ffun-fire  this  morning.  I  had  fled  from  your  quarters,  that  the 
lot  mjght  not  fall  on  you,  my  dear  master.  I  took  with  me  your 
sword,  and,  feeling  convinced  that  the  soldier  I  first  met  possessed 
the  evil  eye,  which  Jesserie  told  me  was  the  cause  of  all  my  woes,  I 
slew  him.  My  family  may  now  rest  quiet,  and  in  happiness :  the 
spell  is  removed.  As  to  me,  I  know  my  fate, — I  wish  not  to  avoid 
it.     The  holy  man  foretold  it :  you  heard  him,  sahib." 

I  confess  the  man's  calmness  filled  me  with  superstitious  awe>  and 
made  me  for  a  moment  almost  believe  in  the  tenets  of  predestination. 

The  soothsayer's  predictions  were  literally  fulfilled.  My  unfortu- 
nate sedar-befurer  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  near  Berhampore,  on  the 
seventh  day  from  that  on  which  his  fate  had  been  foretold  by  the 
Black  Prophet  i 
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TwAt  not  in  the  depths  of  the  bright  blue  tea. 

All  along  by  the  coral  iiles, 
That  the  ocean-maid  appear'd  to  me, 

With  golden  lockg  and  witching  tmilet. 
No  syren  voice  like  a  tilrer  bell 

Cned.  *•  Come  and  dwell  with  me,  my  love  ? 
Our  home  shall  be  a  coral  cell. 

Our  sky  the  deep  blue  sea  above.** 
No— *twa8  within  a  case  of  glass. 

In  the  depths  of  a  sixpennv  caravan. 
Where  with  the  sea-nymph  there  was  shown 

A  six-legg'd  calf  and  a  spotted  man. 
And  harsh  and  gruff  the  voice  that  cried, 

'*  A  genn-ine  mermaid  to  be  shown — 
Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen  !—. 

The  honly  specimen  hever  known  I 
Deceivers  both !  for  a  watery  grave 

Was  his  who  believed  the  mermaid's  gammon ; 
And  this  was  a  regular  hoax,  made  up 

Of  the  head  of  a  monkey  and  tail  of  a  salmon. 

Banks  €f  the  Caidew.  ^'  ^' 
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THE  GAOL  CHAPLAIN; 
OB,  A  DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE'S  VOLUME. 

CHAPTBR  LXYIII. 
THB   COUBT  PHYSICIAN. 

^  To  rmite  a  fortoiM,  and  etpedaUj  a  mat  foitime,  a  man  most  hare  a  kind  of 
wit ;  but  it  if  neither  the  good  nor  the  fine,  the  great  nor  the  sublime,  the  strong 
nor  the  delicate.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  which  it  is ;  but  they  who  have  ezpe- 
rienoed  it  may  probably  help  me  out.** — Beutbrv. 

Old  Laiaras,  in  the  meantime,  felt  extremely  ill  at  ease  as  he 

Cdered  over  the  interview  jast  concluded.  It  was  clear  Mr.  Del- 
ity  thought  unfavourablv  of  his  case :  and  it  was  equally  clear 
he  should  not  get  his  medicines  gratis.  As  for  a  Plvmouth  medical 
attendant,  the  expense  of  such  an  appendage  would  ruin  him.  In 
an  unsettled  and  melancholy  mood  he  took  up  to  divert  his  tfaougfats 
a  London  paper.  An  advertisement  caught  his  eye,  stating  that  the 
celebrated  Dr.  M.  Baillie  saw  patients  every  day  at  No.  2,  Great 
Gkorge  Street,  Montam  Square,  from  nine  o'clock  till  twelve  ;  that 
he  had  been  invariably  successful  in  dyspeptic  cases ;  and  that  his 
fbe  was  only  half  a  guinea.  The  name  struck  the  Jew  forcibly.  It 
was,  he  well-recollected,  that  of  the  distinffuished  man  to  whoae 
care  the  life  of  the  sovereign  was  entrusted ;  and  who  was  from 
time  to  time  in  attendance  on  the  various  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Who  so  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  his  case  ?  And 
then — ^the  last,  but  bv  no  means  the  least,  attractive  feature  in  the 
affair — ^the  moderate  fee  !  Without  giving  himself  further  time  for 
reflection,  Mr.  Lazarus  hastened  up  to  London,  and  on  the  very 
morning  of  his  arrival  proceeded  to  No.  2,  Great  G^eorge  Street. 
The  house  was  small,  but  respectable  in  appearance.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  a  male  attendant,  who  demanded  his  name,  and  then  witJi 
considerable  form  ushered  him  into  a  waiting-room,  where  several 
feeble  and  ghastly-looking  beings  were  seated  impatiently  expecting 
their  turn  of  audience.  Lamecn's  name  was  called  at  last.  He  was 
shown  up  stairs,  and  introduced  into  the  presence  of  an  elderly 
and  grave- looking  personage,  who  spoke  with  a  Inroad  Scotch  ac- 
cent, and  assured  his  patient  he  would  attend  to  hkn — ^but  that  he 
was  much  pressed  for  time,  and  had  only  a  few  seconds  to  spare. 
Lamech  commenced  his  catalogue  o£  symptoms ;  the  doctor  listen- 
ed only  to  a  few  ;  and  then  telling  him  that  his  case  was  serious ; 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  he  (Mr.  Lazarus)  had  fallen 
into  his  (Dr.  Baillie's)  hands;  that  had  any  further  delay  taken 

Elace  he  would  not  have  answered  for  the  result;  that  he  happily 
ad  a  medicine  by  him  which  would  preciselv  meet  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  Mr.  Lazarus'  complaint,  consigned  the  submissive  Jew 
to  the  custody  of  his  private  secretary,  who,  he  remarked,  '*  would 
receive  the  fee,  and  hand  over  to  him  his  medicine."  The  doctor 
then  bowed  himself  off  with  the  cursory  observation  that  he  must 
*'  hasten  to  his  appointment  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  thm 
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proceed  ofiwards  to  Kew  Palace  to  prescribe  for  the  Princest  Au- 
gusta." The  Jew,  with  exemplary  patience,  waited  further  orders 
£>r  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  private  secretary  appeared 
bearing  three  very  small  packages,  which  he  presented  with  great 
courtesy  to  Lamech,  requested  his  close  attention  to  the  directions 
written  on  the  labels,  and  hinted  he  was  Dr.  BaiUie's  debtor  for  two 
pounds  twelve  and  sixpence. 

Mr.  Lasarus  jumpea  upon  his  legs  and  roared  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  that  the  advertisement  stated  the  fee  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  half-guinea.  The  secretary  bowed,  pointed  expressively 
to  the  three  linle  mysterious  packages,  and  deigned  only  to  re- 
peat,— 

*'  Two  pounds  twelve  and  sixpence  1" 

**  I  '11  never  pay  it  T  cried  the  Jew  frantically — ''  never  f  nothing 
shall  make  me." 

This  determination,  so  unequivocally  expressed,  brought  other 
parties  into  the  consulting-room.  The  dispenser,  a  stout,  burly, 
pugilistic-looking  personage  ran  in,  followed  by  James  the  door- 
porter,  both  eager  to  maintain  their  absent  master's  rights. 

**  Most  ungentlemanly  conduct !"  said  one. 

**  We  are  accustomed  to  no  such  scenes  in  this  boose  1"  cried 
another. 

**  Such  attention  as  Dr.  Baillie  has  given  to  the  case  \"  observed 
the  dispenser ;  ^'  and  theA  to  raise  a  squabble  about  the  fee !" 

And  thus  the  changes  were  rung  m  Lamech's  ears.  ''Ingrati- 
tude !'*— "  Niggardliness !"— "  Premature  death  I"—*'  Heaven's  first 
blessing— heJth!"—'' Dr.  Baillie's  skill !"—'' Her  Majesty  Queen 
Charlotte !"  In  a  word,  the  secretary,  dispenser,  and  footman  car- 
ried their  point.    The  Jew  was  bullied  out  of  his  money. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  street,  somewhat  out  of  breath  and  un- 
commonly chagrined,  he  beean  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  hoaxed  ; 
and  this  suspicion  deepened  into  certainty,  when  on  his  reaching  a 
first*rate  chemist,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  in  Piccadilly, 
he  asked  if  he  could  put  him  in  the  way  of  seeing  Dr.  Matthew 
Baillie. 

«  The  great  Dr.  Baillie  you  mean?"  The  Jew  nodded.  "The 
Court  physician  ?"  another  gesture  of  assent.  **  He  is  attending 
some  foreigner  of  distinction  at  Escudier's  Hotel;  and  generally 
visits  him  about  four  o'clock.  If  time  is  not  an  object  to  you,  and 
you  can  wait  till  that  hour,  you  will  be  sure  to  see  him.  He  gene- 
rally leaves  his  carriage  at  the  top  of  Dover  Street,  and  walks  to  the 
hotel  opposite.  I  wiU  point  him  out  to  ^ou :  as  to  his  appearance 
you  will  be  disappointed ;  there  is  nothmg  striking  in  his  person, 
gait,  or  manner." 

"  I  have  mv  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  him,  if  only  for  five  se- 
conds," was  Lamech's  ready  reply.  He  ground  his  teeth  for  vexa^ 
tion  while  he  made  it. 

The  hour  drew  on,  was  completed,  passed  away  without  bring- 
ing before  the  Jew's  aching  eyes  the  distinguished  M^decin  whom 
Uiey  sought.  At  length  a  dark-green  chariot,  handsomely  appoint- 
ed, rattled  up.    The  chemist  glanced  towards  it,  and  was  satisfied. 

''  Follow  me !"  cried  he  to  the  worn-out  Laxarus,  "  and  quickly. 
The  steps  at  Escudier's  will  enable  us  to  command  a  view  of  both 
the  inmates  of  that  carriage :  press  on,  for  doctors  drive  rapidly.*' 
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Panting,  and  heated  alike  from  vexation  and  overspeed,  the  Jew 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  hotel  but  slowly,  yet  in  time  to  gain  a  tho- 
rough survey  of  both  gentlemen,  who,  having  alighted  from  their 
carriage,  passed  with  dignified  and  deliberate  step  through  the  door 
which  led  to  more  than  one  suite  of  private  apartments  connected 
with  the  building.  The  first  was  in  person  tall  and  thin,  with  a 
countenance  bearing  slight  impress  of  mind,  but  extreme  suavity. 
He  replied  to  some  observation  of  his  companion  as  they  ascended 
the  steps  together ;  and  his  air,  his  smile,  his  bow,  one  and  all  gave 
you  the  idea  of  a  person  whose  demeanour,  uniformly,  was  charac- 
terized by  the  most  polished  urbanitv. 

^'  Ho !  ho !"  cried  the  chemist,  whose  knowledge  of  all  matters 
appertaining  to  the  medical  world  seemed  Intuitive — *'  a  consultaf- 
tion,  eh  ?  The  peril,  then,  is  imminent.  Humph !  and  here  comes  our 
sedative  friend  from  Spring-Gardens.  That  is  Dr.  Maton,  the 
Queen's  physician.  So  much  for  tact  and  manner !  He  owes  his 
introduction  into  the  Court  circle  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  love 
of  plants  and  his  own  knowledge  of  botanv.  Her  Royal  Highness 
was  forming  an  herbarium,  and  he  was  able  to  forward  her  a  per- 
feet  specimen  of  some  rare  lichen,  for  which  she  had  been  long  and 
vainly  searching.  This  happy  hit  "  led  on  to  fortune."  With 
Queen  Charlotte  he  is  an  especial  favourite ;  plays  auadrille  with 
the  ^erty 'Stricken  old  lady ;  and — always  hses  I  Her  Majesty  is 
partial  to  a  pool  at  quadrille,  and  is  particular  about  having  at  her 
table  only  first-rate  players.  Dr.  Alaton  is  one.  And  yet  he  al- 
ways manages  when  the  Queen  is  his  antagonist  to  lose,  and  heavily. 
Capital  isn't  it?  Nothing  like  tactl  With  nineteen  people  out  of 
twenty  it  will  usurp  the  honours  of  talent.  Now  stare  your  best : 
this  to  the  left  is  the  cautious,  grave,  and  money-making  Scotch- 
man," continued  he,  as  Dr.  Baillie  slowly  moved  on  his  way.  He 
was  denouncing  some  party's  want  of  punctualiU  which  had  de- 
ranged all  his  appointments  for  the  morning.  He  spoke  with  a 
strong  Scotch  accent — ^marvellously  strong,  when  there  is  taken 
into  account  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  he  quitted  Scot^ 
land,  and  the  circle  of  society  in  which  he  moved^-— *'  I  keep  na 
mon  waiting :  time  is  siller." 

"  That  Dr.  Baillie !"  cried  Lazarus,  as  the  grave,  thoughtful 
douce-looking  man  '*  went  his  ways." 

*'  The  great  medical  authority  in  this  country,"  responded  the 
other. 

"Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  I  mean,"  persisted  the  Jew,  pettishly; 
"  the  King's  physician ;  tfie  leader  among  the  faculty  ?" 

"  There  he  ambles,"  was  the  chemist's  cool  rejoinder. 

"  Duped — ^grossly  duped !"  groaned  the  Jew :  and  then  he  re- 
lieved his  over-burdened  spirit  by  detailing  to  his  knowing  ac- 
quaintance his  adventure  of  the  morning.  Peals  of  laughter  suc- 
ceeded the  avowal.    His  companion  enjoyed  his  discomfiture. 

"  Rare  fun !"  exclaimed  he,  during  one  of  the  intervals  of  his 
mirth.  "What!  dupe  vou,  Mr.  Lazarus?  Mystify  the  most 
knowing  head  in  Plymouth  ?  Capital  I  The  rarity  of  being  cheated 
must  make  this  occurrence  doubly  agreeable  to  you.  And  so  the 
sham  Simon  Pure  prescribed  for  you  ?  And  valued  his  opinion  on 
your  case  at  no  less  than  two  pounds  twelve  and  sixpence !  We 
Londoners  imagined  that  the  George  Street  bubble  had  burst  long 
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since.  Months  ago  the  whole  affair  was  blown  upon.  But  that  you 
should  swell  the  list  of  victims  is  comical.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Two 
pounds  twelve  and  sixpence !  why  you  '11  never  survive  the  loss  ?" 

**  I  'm  not  quite  clear  that  it  i^  a  loss/'  said  Lamech,  sullenly. 
The  banter  of  his  chemical  friend  had  irritated  him,  and  he  slunk 
moodily  away^  but  not  to  rest.  A  thousand  schemes  presented 
themselves  as  he  tossed  on  his  uneasy  pillow.  One  he  selected  as 
unexceptionable  and  safe  ;  and  having  resolved  on  his  line  of  re- 
venge>  dozed  uneasily  till  daybreak.  At  an  early  hour  the  Jew 
was  stirring ;  and  before  eight  had  taken  up  his  post  of  observa- 
tion  in  Great  George  Street.  About  nine  some  dismal,  parti- co- 
loured, bilious  beings  might  be  seen  crawling  up  the  steps  of  No.  2. 
That  they  required  medical  aid  none  could  scan  their  vari^ated 
visage  and  gainsay ;  that  this  aid  should  be  afforded  by  the  pseudo 
Dr.  Baillie,  Lazarus  was  bent  on  preventing.  Deeming  an  intro- 
duction wholly  superfluous,  he  boldly  accosted  each  invalid  as  he 
or  she  paused  at  the  door  of  No.  2 ;  explained  the  farce  going  on 
within ;  dwelt  on  the  extortion  practised ;  related  how  he  had  been 
subsidized,  for  a  single  interview,  to  the  tune  of  two  pounds  twelve 
and  sixpence — a  bitter  and  ever  recurring  topic!  —  warned  each 
party  of  the  folly  of  believing  that  he  or  she  was  about  to  consult 
the  celebrated  and  skilful  Dr.  BailUe,  physician  to  George  the 
Third;  repeated  loudly  and  positively  that  the  whole  affair  was  a 
mockery — ^a  cheat, — an  imposture  ;  and  that  the  man  who  assumed 
the  deservedly  eminent  name  of  Baillie  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  some  shamele.^s  empiric 

With  many  these  representations  were  successful ;  but  not  with 
aU.  Some  there  were  whose  bitter  prejudices  against  his  race  in- 
disposed  them  to  listen,  for  a  moment,  to  any  statement  from  La- 
mech's  lips ;  others,  who  took  exception  at  the  gesticulations,  earn- 
estness, and  asseverations  of  the  enraged  Israelite :  not  a  few  who 
had  a  predilection  for  being  duped — a  decided  vocation  and  call 
that  way ; — all  these  pressed  on,  and  were  admitted.  But  nearly  a 
dozen  aid  Lamech  deter  from  entering.  Their  suspicions  were 
roused :  thev  eyed  the  door-plate  doubtfully ;  scanea  with  dissa- 
tisfied air  the  mean  exterior  of  the  dwelling;  and  after  a  pause 
decided  on  "  deferring  their  visit  till  they  had  made  further  in- 
quiry." 

Meanwhile  the  Jew's  proceedings  had  excited  evident  uneasiness 
and  alarm  within.  Doors  were  slammed :  windows  rattled :  eyes 
were  seen  peering  over  the  blinds,  and  looking  with  a  very  anxious 
expression  into  the  street  The  garrison  of  No.  2  was  manifestly  ill 
at  ease,  and  either  meditating  or  expecting  some  hostile  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  former  was  decided  on :  for  about  eleven  the  scarecrow  porter 
came  out,  and,  affecting  great  nonchalance  of  manner,  ordered 
Lamech  '*  about  his  business." 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  1  am  about  my  business,  and  hotly  en- 
gaged in  it — the  exposure  of  the  humbug  that 's  going  on  within." 

"  A  Bow.street  runner  is  sent  for,"  continued  3ie  janitor. 

"  Good  I"  was  Lamech's  comment. 

"  You  will  be  in  custody  in  a  few  moments,  and  the  magistrate 
will  deal  with  you  according  to  your  desarvings." 

This  last  threat — as  the  porter  delivered  it — came  out  with  a  very 
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dolorous  quaver.  The  idea  of  Bow  Street  did  not  seem  associated 
in  the  speaker's  own  mind  with  the  most  agreeable  recoUectiona. 
Lamech  it  roused  instantly. 

"  Take  me,"  cried  he,  "  to  Bow  Street,  by  all  means ;  I  desire  no 
better  errand.  Give  me  but  an  opportunity  of  fiicing  a  magistrate^ 
he  shall  soon  be  put  up  to  your  roguery.  Come!  we  lose  time. 
The  office  will  be  closed.    Lead  the  way.     Where 's  the  runner  ?" 

The  perplexed  menial  was  cudgelling  his  brains  for  a  rejoinder^ 
when  the  door  opened  for  the  exit  of  a  tall,  thin,  very  erect,  middle- 
affed  lady.  She  was  a  faithful  type  of  an  ex-govemess  of  *'  unde- 
mable  qualifications  and  unblemished  character,"  who  bad  ''con- 
ducted herself  with  uniform  propriety,"  and  had  retired  from  active 
duties  upon  a  satisfactory  life-annuity.  She  held,  with  firm  grasp, 
a  large  bottle-green  umbrella,  on  the  brass  handle  of  which  was  en- 
graven in  conspicuous  characters,  Miss  Knipb,  and  in  much  smaller 
letters  below,  to  be  returned, — a  remark  which,  considering  the  male^ 
rial,  size  and  cut,  of  the  said  umbrella— ^the  length  of  service  it  had 
evidently  seen — the  honourable  scars  in  the  shape  of  divers  rents, 
duly  patched,  which  it  bore,  did  seem  a  somewhat  superfluous  ki- 
junction.  He  must  have  cherished,  to  an  alarming  d^ree,  "  a  felo- 
nious intent"  who  would  hesitate  about  "  returmng"Mi8s  Knipe's 
umbrella!  Its  owner,  in  departing,  glanced  at  the  house  with  a 
rueful  and  suspicious  air.  Lazarus  noted  it  with  delight.  He  had 
warned  the  lady  on  her  arrival ;  but,  with  dignified  gesture,  she 
waved  him  from  her  presence,  and  paraed  on  with  the  air  of  a  prin- 
cess. As  she  descended,  the  Jew  made  her  a  low  bow— another  still 
more  deferential— a  third;  but  his  civilities  fiiiled—not  a  syllable 
in  the  shape  of  comment  escaped  her.  Was  it  likely?  Could  a 
maiden  lady  of  considerable  experience  be  justified  by  any  circnm- 
stances  in  addressing  a  bystander  ?  But  as  she  slowly  walked  away 
the  Jew's  heart  was  cheered  by  hearing  the  murmured  soliloquy : — 
''  Duped,  I  fear  I  Most  confused  interview  !  No  two  statements 
coincided !  Can  account  for  it  only  on  one  suj^position.  And  yet 
that  a  Physician  to  the  Royal  Family  should  be  'muddy'  berore 
mid- day  seems  rather  staggering !"  And,  supporting  herself  by  her 
umbrella.  Miss  Knipe  sailed  away. 

Meanwhile  the  Jew  kept  diligent  watch  and  "ward.  Till  the  hour 
for  seeing  patients  had  long  passed,  and  the  last  victim,  duly  plun- 
dered, had  left  Dr.  Baillie's  presence,  did  Mr.  Lazarus  parade  before 
No.  2.  At  length  the  dispenser  gently  unclosed  the  door,  and, 
beckoning  to  his  peripatetic  tormentor,  invited  him  to  enter. 

'*  No !"  cried  the  wary  Israelite ;  *'  I  've  been  there  once  too 
often." 

'*  Our  intentions  are  purely  amicable,"  insinuated  the  dispenser. 

*'  So  you  said  when  vou  fleeced  me  out  of  two  pounds,  twelve,  and 
sixpence,"  was  the  reply. 

"  We  have  matters  of  personal  interest  to  subfliit  to  you." 

*'  Oh  !  that  alters  the  i^pearanoe  of  afl^urs  somewhat,"  remarked 
the  Jew,  softening. 

**  We  have  that  to  propose  which  we  are  sure  will  be  agreeable 
to  you." 

"  Name  it ;  now,  and  here." 

"  In  one  word,  then,  why  should  we  be  enemies  ?  What  may 
you  want?" 
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«  My  own !"  rosred  the  Jew.  ''Am  I  to  be  robbed  wholesale 
without  making  a  single  wry  face  at  the  operation  ?  Hand  over  my 
two  poands>  twelve  shillings^  and  sixpence." 

"  I  nurpoee  doing  so/'  returned  ^e  other^  '*  if  you  will  speak  in  a 
lower  key,  and  hear  reason." 

**  I  listen,"  remarked  Mr.  Lazarus,  totio  voce  —  ''I  listen  atten- 
tively ;"  and,  with  an  eager  grin,  he  extended  his  yellow  shrunken 
pahn. 

"  There,"  exclaimed  the  other,  ''is  the  sum  we  received  fVom 
you :  now  go,-*leave  us  to  ourselves :  you  cannot  complain  of  injury 
when  we  restore  to  you  the  entire  fee  obtained  iVom  you.  €k> :  pray 
go ;  and  let  us  pursue  our  respective  avocations  in  peace." 

"  Ah  I"  said  toe  Jew.  His  grasp  closed  mechanically  on  the  sum 
tendered  him ;  and,  without  a  syllable  of  acknowledgment  or  acqui- 
escence, he  strode  away. 

The  medical  firm  at  No.  2  held  high  festivaL  Dr.  BaiUie  was 
mightily  relieved.  The  foe,  he  imagii^,  had  raised  the  si^e ;  no 
fiirther  hostility  from  him  was  to  be  expected.  A  long  and  golden 
career  was  yet  before  him.  Alas  for  human  anticipations  !  the  first 
object  which  met  the  Doctor^s  eye  on  the  morrow  was  the  restless 
Mr.  Lazarus,  loitering  about  the  door,  bent  on  following  up  his 
frightful  purpose  of  intercepting  patients.  Once  more  the  medical 
stair  was  panic-stricken ;  and  once  more  the  pale  and  pappy-faced 
dispenser —  he  looked  as  if  he  lived  on  nothing  but  pills ! — sounded 
a  parley. 

*^  You  are  not  true  to  your  agreement,  fViend,"  said  the  go-be- 
tween, drawing  Lazarus  aside,  and  addressing  him  in  his  most 
dulcet  tones:  "we  concluded,  after  our  arrangement  of  yesterday, 
that  we  should  see  no  more  of  you." 

**  What  arrangement  ?"  inquired  Lamech  cunningly.  "  We  re- 
turned you  the  fee  which  vou  deemed  so  exorbitant ;  and  — " 

^'  I  accepted  it,  and  saidf, '  Ah :'  "  added  the  Jew  coolly. 

The  dispenser  now  looked  aghast  in  his  turn. 

**  I  was  a  party  to  no  agreement,"  continued  Mr.  Lazarus,  sturdi- 
ly ;  "  made  no  promise ;  gave  no  pledge ;  purposed  nothing  of  the 
lund.    /  know  the  duty  I  one  to  society." 

"Of  what  nature?" 

"  Thi»— to  warn  my  fellow-creatures  against  fraud  and  dishonesty. 
This  man  owes  to  man  in  all  countries." 

The  dispenser  looked  into  the  Jew's  eyes  long  and  steadily. 
There  was  an  insincere  twinkle  in  them  which  prompted  the  go- 
between's  inquiry— 

"  What  was  the  duty  to  which  you  were  alluding  ?" 

"  The  duty  which  every  Hebrew  gentleman  (!)  owes  to  society  : 
that  duty  I  mean  to  discharge." 

"  What  inducement  would  tempt  you  to  forego  it  ?" 

"  The  proper  discharffe  of  the  auty  /  owe  to  myself." 

"  Terms?"  said  the  other  bluntly. 

"  My  travelling  expenses  fVom  Plymouth  to  town,  and  hack,**  be- 
gan the  Jew  in  an  easy,  business-like  tone  — "  a  ten-pound  note 
might  possibly  cover.  Then  come  my  tavern  charges  for  three  days, 
at  one  pound  per  day  ;  —  and  then  I  must  make  a  claim  for  '  loss  of 
time  and  hinderance  in  business ;'  for  this  I  can  say  nothing  under 
two  pounds— not  a  fiurthing ;  so  that  taking  a  disinterested  (!)  view 
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of  matters,"  continued  Mr.Laiarus  with  enriable  mmchalancey  "  no- 
thing under  fifleen  pounds  will  make  me  forget  my  way  to  Greorge 
Street." 

*'  And  supposing  this  sum  to  be  tendered  to  you/'  said  the  dis- 
penser  in  a  hesitating  tone,  "  what  then  ?" 

"  Run  your  course  at  will/'  replied  the  accommodating  Mr.  Laxa- 
rus ;  **  /  visit  you  no  more." 

Dr.  Baillie's  negotiator  smiled  distrustingly.  He  doubted  much 
and  seriously  the  sincerity  of  his  opponent. 

''You  may  depend  on  me/'  resumed  Lamech,  interpreting  his 
glance.  *'  My  promise  once  given,  I  abide  by  iU ,  Accede  to  my 
terms,  and  you  have  seen  the  kst  of  me." 

*'  To  insure  that  result — to  insure  it,  mark  me,"  repeated  the  dis- 
penser emphatically,  ''  the  stipulated  sum  shall  be  forthcomings  un- 
fairly earned  though  it  be." 

"  The  best  bargain  you  ever  made/'  interposed  Lamech  roughly. 

"  A  truce  to  comment,"  cried  the  other ;  ''  let  that  give  place  to 
action.  Leave,  I  beseech  you,  this  street,  and  let  our  friends  have 
free  access  to  our  residence.  The  first  turning  on  the  right  will  take 
you  into  the  square ;  there  in  a  few  moments  I  will  join  you,  with 
notes  for  the  amount." 

**  I  will  wait  your  leisure,  sir,"  said  Mrl  Lazarus  complaisantly. 

In  a  shorter  period  than  the  Jew  thought  it  possible  for  any  mes- 
senger, however  nimble,  to  traverse  the  ^stance,  the  dispenser  stood 
again  by  his  side,  with  bank-paper  in  his  hand. 

''  I  thus  fulfil  my  part  of  the  compact,"  said  the  whey-faced  gen- 
tleman. 

**  And  I  mine  1 "  exclaimed  Lamech,  toddling  eastward  with  a 
will. 

Mr.  Lazarus  characterized  this  scene  as  ''  abounding  in  true  pa- 
triotism/' It  was  the  last  in  which  he  played  a  leading  part.  His 
predilection  for  cordial  compounds  speedily  consigned  him  to  his 
narrow  home.  But  his  adventures  in  Oreat  George  street  formed  a 
fiivourite  topic  to  the  last.  He  spoke  with  triumph  of  the  "  care  " 
he  had  taken  of  "  the  interests  of  society  /'  of  the  distinction  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  lay  down  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  of 
the  manv  whom  he  had  warned  against  the  sham  Dr.  Baillie ;  and 
of  the  laborious  effort  which  he  had  made  to  unmask  him. 

"  It  is  in  doing  your  duty  to  the  public,"  contended  Mr.  Lazarus 
most  heroically,  *'  that  true  patriotism  consists.  He  does  '  the  state 
service '  who  looks  to  the  general  interests  of  society."  But  he  sel- 
dom alluded  to — and  then  but  incidentally  and  briefly — ^the  hard  cash 
which,  in  looking  after  the  general  interests  of  society,  he  had  taken 
care  to  pick  up  and  apply  specially  to  his  own. 

But  let  Mr.  Lazarus  be  spoken  of  with  all  imaginable  respect 
He  cherished  no  fanciful  or  impracticable  creed ;  he  belonged  to  a 
party,  and  that  by  no  means  a  small  one ;  for  there  are  gentlemen, 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  a  Reformed  Parliament,  who, 
without  adopting  Mr.  L.'s  religious  tenets,  are  pbaottoallt  much  of 
his  way  of  thinking  with  respect  to  the  "  general  interests  of  society  " 
and — ^their  own. 
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BT   F.   P.  PALHBR. 
WITH   AN   ILLUSTRATION   BY  JOHN   LEECH. 

When  I  was  but  a  school-child^  I  resided  for  a  certain  period  upon 
the  Welsh  Border^  with  my  father^  who  was  an  invalid.  He  had 
retired  awhile  from  the  fatigue  and  anxieties  of  a  professional  life,  to  a 
small  farm  which  he  possessed  there,  and  we  remained  for  many  weeks, 
with  the  humble  people  of  the  district^  uiitil  his  health  was  recruited. 
Owen  Salisbury,  the  surgeon,' wa*  very  Mud  to  oiy  fiitber,  ^.i^  u^  lilui 
we  became  indebted  for  our  fidilng^  nrcheryj  lind  ot-lier  recrciiiioiis. 
He  was  a  portly,  aristocratic  persona^^ej  at  the  hi^jd,  Df  hb  profe^im  in 
that  country,  and  half  as'much  in  vogue  for  his  akill  in  harAe-Hesb  and 
his  acumen  at  whist  as  for' more  grave  knowledge  of  the  dilmcnts  of  the 
bodily  structures.  He  had  two  daughters  of  hm  beauty  than  intelli- 
gence and  amiability,  and  these  iwere  reared  in  elegance,  ^nd  en  Jawed 
with  all  such  accomplishments  as  could  be  provided  for  them.  Long 
years  afterwards,  being  engaged. in  ni^ttei^  of  ^property^  near  to  that 
earlier  home  of  hospituity,  I  made  earnest  inquiries  about  the  family, 
and  received  in  return  the  communication,^  the  substance  of  which  is 
here  rehearsed.        ■:.'.,'.  •  •    t 

Soon  after  we  had  left  that  retirement,  0\|ren  Salisbury,  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  the  morhiiig  after  the  celebfatioh  of  a  borough  festivity. 
When  his  affairs  were  scrutinized  subsequently  to  the  funeral,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  died  in'.embarrassed  circumstances,  and  that  he  had 
squandered  the  means  plentifully  at  his  disposal  in  upholding  hiniself 
in  a  too  forward  position  with  the  gentry,  who  were  so 'infinitely  his 
superiors  in  f>oiht  of  worldly  circumstance.'  The  girls,  who  had  lost 
their  mother  many  years  before  the  father's  deoeasei  were  left  orphans, 
and  the  fiate  of  the  unprovided-for  awaited  at  their  cheerless  threshold. 
Horses  and  equipage,  furniture  and  tenement,  were  speedily  disposed 
of  at  the  will  of  cool  executors,  a  trifling  annuity  derived  from  the  mo- 
ther was  rendered  to  them,  and  in  a  secluded  suburb,  they  concealed 
themselves  from  the  open  slights  and  ungrateful  oblivion,  hereditary  to 
those  who  becoine  ^'  fallen  in  estate."  In  common  parlance  they  were 
termed  "  the  doctor's  girls."  Ellen,  the  younger  of  the  two,  was  ^bout 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  she  lost  her  father,  the  other  sister  was 
upwards  of  thirty.  Thev  were  the  youngest  and  the  eldest  of  a 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  gathered  to  the  grave.  The 
two  poor  retired  ladles  felt  their  altiered  situation :  at  first  bitterly, 
but  afterwards,  with  time  and  tranquil  thought,  they  surrendered 
themselves  to  a  placid  resignation.  A  kindly  interest  with  all  unfor- 
tunate persons,  and  the  pursuit  of  certain  philosophical  occupations  to 
which  they  were  addicted,  gave  cheerfulness  to  their  monotonous  exist- 
ence, and  made  sunshine  in  the  wintery  void  around  them.  A  few 
good,  old-fashioned  people  occasionally  called  upon  them,  and,  in  holi- 
day time,  there  would  be  a  neat  and  bashful  array  of  youn^  masters 
and  misses  at  their  garden-gate,  attending,  by  customary  invitation,  to 
pore  with  flushed  cheeks  over  the  trays  of  minerals,  and  gems,  and 
carved  ivories,  which  belonged  to  Miss  Ellen,  and  to  chatter  and  gaze 
on  tiptoes  over  the  insects  and  stuffed  birds,  the  oriental  ornamentSt 
and  the  volumes  of  history,  and  superb  Gothic  illustration  which  old 
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Doctor  Salisbury  had  left  to  the  learned  Miss  Barbara !  Witb  such 
little  people  they  sometimes  would  he  seen  promenading  in  the  even- 
ings of  the  summer  time>  by  the  rude  stone  relics  of  the  ancient  castle« 
once  appertaining  to  the  Ij)r<U  Marchers,  upon  the  *'  Bailly  Hill,"  or 
by  the  graves  of  the  French  prisoners  in  the  old  church  cemetery,  or 
near  to  the  brink  of  the  legendary  well^  named  after  the  brave  Saint 
Oswald.  That  apology  might  not  be  wanting  for  neglect  and  indifference 
at  the  hands  of  former  associates,  they  were  nicknamed  ''  aueer  folk," 
and  "  blue  stockings ;"  all  which  desertion  and  malicious  feeling  they 
endured,  as  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  seeking  but  one  purpose,  whidi 
was  to  be  in  peace,  and  to  be  unremembered  by  worthless  acquaint- 
ances of  other  days.  This  even  tenour  of  their  way  was  destined  to  be 
broken,  and  the  two  sisters  were  separated  by  an  event  which  occurred 
suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly. 

Often'  whilst  Barbara  was  sitting  in  her  lonesome  bower,  musing 
over  the  vivid  pages  of  the  worthy  old  chroniclers,  Ellen  was  far  afield 
sketching  the  antiquities  of  the  interesting  neighbourhood,  and  glean- 
ing from  rude  tongues  the  legends  handed  down  to  unsentimental 
times.  It  was  an  occupation  in  which  she  had  immense  gratification, 
and  so,  on  a  rainy  day,  when  there  was  dangerous  lightning  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  loud  thunder,  and  waterfall  upon  waterfall  of  rain,  for 
the  long  hours  of  a  dismal  afternoon,  it  was  her  chance  to  be  sheltering, 
with  one  of  the  like  occupation  as  herself,  in  a  poor  turf  cottage. 
There*  by  a  romantic  introauction,  she  became  first  known  to  a  young 
artist,  who  was  sketching  the  castles  of  the  Welsh  Border,  and  he  was 
assiduous  in  his  attention  to  her,  called  next  day  at  her  own  residencei, 
where^  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  prudences  of  her  sad  and  gentle  sister, 
he  became  her  accepted  lover,  her  instructor,  and  her  daily  guide.  He 
was  a  thing  made  up  of  speculations  and  artifices ;  he  won  the  afiTec- 
tionate  lady,  and  the  new  love,  natural  and  strong  as  the  link  whicb  had 
bound  her  to  her  sister,  prevailed.  She  was  married,  and  retired  with 
her  plausible  bridegroom  to  his  home  in  London*  She  left  solitude 
and  tears,  too  soon  to  be  the  partaker  of  repentance  and  grief.  She 
had  been  wretchedly  deceived.  Her  so  called  husband  was  a  man  de- 
void of  common  principle.  He  had  a  first  wife  living  in  France,  irhotn 
he  had  deserted.  In  due  time  he  plundered  and  forsook  poor  £llea 
Salisbury.  So  deeply  was  he  implicated  with  villains  of  base  de- 
gree, that  she  was  glad  when  he  ceased  to  frown  upon  her  and 
curse  her  in  his  unmitigated  phrenzies  of  passion.  Soon  she  was 
reconducted  by  her  careful  sister,  from  scenes  of  agony,  to  her 
former  home  and  habitation.  What  calumny  and  vituperation  ac- 
companied the  unfortunate  lady's  return,  may  best  be  conceived  by 
those  who  are  intimate  with  the  fiEistidiousness  of  some  who  are  self- 
named  the  spotless  and  the  blameless  of  a  wicked  world  !  £llen 
Talbot,  who  had  discarded  her  false  husband's  name,  died  after  hav- 
ing given  to  the  same  censorious  world,  and  to  the  care  of  its  annt 
Barbara,  a  male  child,  which  even  in  the  dawn  of  existence  bore  a  re- 
markable likeness  to  its  dying  mother.  This  hasty  and  unfortunate 
marriage  occurred  just  seven  years  after  old  Owen  Salisbury's  decease. 
From  the  very  moment  that  the  awful  stillness  of  death  rested  upon 
the  pale  features  of  bis  pitiful  child,  a  fierce  love  and  a  fresh  soul  came 
to  full  life  iu  Barbara  Salisbury's  bosom.  Not  for  the  loss  of  her 
father  had  she  nurtured  sorrow;  it  was  Heaven's  dispensation  which 
removed  him  from  his  family,  and  she  had  blessed  that  power  daily 
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which  was  the  sonrce  of  the  infliction.  Not  for  altered  circumstances 
had  she  pined  or  gathered  store  of  sorrowful  sent]ment>  for  the  early 
instructions  of  her  conscientious  mother  had  made  her  proof  against 
such  ordinary  embarrassment ;  that  her  sister's  vile  husbaud  was  away 
and  unheard  of,  was  subject  of  exultation  to  her,  because  he  had  de- 
ceived both  by  claim  of  merit  and  smooth  words,  and  he  was  too  despi- 
cable even  for  the  giving  of  a  single  hope  for  his  ultimate  repentance, 
or  any  proffer  of  satisfaction.  There  was  something  seeming  merciful, 
in  her  beloved  sister's  departure,  for  death  had  taken  her  from  much 
of  woe,  and  of  the  contempt  of  human  kind.  Poor  Ellen,  too,  had 
lived  and  died  in  innocence  and  purity  of  intention,  and  tranquillity 
dwelt  with  dove-like  repose  upon  her  humble  grave,  and  a  perpetual 
bright  hope  illuminated  her  memory.  It  was  none  of  such  feelings 
that  moved  the  change  in  Barbara.  She  was  ever  intensely  fond  of 
all  young  creatures,  especially  of  tender  children,  and  this  legacy,  so 
dear,  so  romantic,  and  so  tearfully  bewildering,  became  the  focus  of 
her  earthly  love.  Her  secluded  soul  at  once  ventured  forth,  with  all 
its  maternal  affections,  to  the  wailing  supplicant  for  her  aid.  With 
the  care  of  old  Molly,  her  ^thful  Welsh  servant,  the  baby  thrived 
and  grew  strong,  and  in  due  time  became  the  sweet  singing-bird  and 
joy  of  the  sequestered  habitation.  Happily,  too,  all  its  best  kisses  and 
endearments  were  for  aunt  Barbara,  whom  it  knew  onlv  as  a  mother, 
and  weeping  or  laughing,  in  its  waking  hours,  the  child  followed  her 
with  rapture,  and  the  cadence  of  its  quick  footsteps,  was  ever  in  her 
vigilant  ears.  Well,  the  child  grew  up  into  its  active  boyhood,  and  then 
the  vivacities  of  its  intellect  were  the  perpetual  admiration  of  the  dili- 
gent foster-parent.  Certainly  she  thought  there  never  was  such  a  child 
born, — so  comely,  so  graceful,  so  eager  for  knowledge!  So  far  as 
&iry  lore  and  fable  were  food  for  the  brains,  the  child  attended  its 
lesson  assiduously ;  and  under  the  tuition  of  ancient  Molly,  it  became 
proficient  in  melody,  singing  all  her  guttural  Welsh  ditties,  with  exceed- 
ing gusto— *'iSir  fVatkins's  Delight,  "  The  March  of  the  Men  of  Har* 
lech,"  and  other  such  combinations  of  merriment  or  melancholy,  popular 
in  the  Border  Ground.  For  the  rest,  it  never  could  hear  too  much  of 
battle  and  violence,  and  the  few  curious  weapons  which  belonged  to 
the  antiquarian  collection,  were  in  turn  suspended  from  its  juvenile 
girdle,  much  to  the  destruction  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  garden,  and 
of  the  sweet  willows  and  hollyoaks  in  the  overgrown  plot  before  the 
dwelling.     Young  Owen  grew  up  a  forward  and  reckless  youth. 

He  was  sent  to  a  neighbouring  school.  He  became  rude  and  un- 
manageable. Boys  of  quiet  habit  he  spumed  from  his  companionship 
with  open  contempt.  The  bold  v^abond  of  rags  and  oaths  was  his 
selection.  It  was  a  dreadful  mortification  to  the  aunt  to  observe  this, 
and  to  be  informed  of  his  trespasses  and  rebellious  conduct ;  more  so 
was  she  concerned  when,  as  the  standing  rule,  he  adopted  towards 
herself  an  insolent  and  tyrannical  bearing.  He  was  ever  truant  from 
the  threshold,  and  the  only  punishments  which  he  suffered  at  school 
seemed  to  harden  him  in  all  vicious  determinations.  She,  poor  crea- 
ture, lamented  that  he  was  under  female  jurisdiction  at  all,  for  verily, 
she  accused  herself,  that  she  had  misunderstood  him,  and  had  curbed 
some  natural  spirit,  which,  in  proper  direction,  would  have  been  the 
making  of  him.  The  rector  or  the  place  held  consultation  with  her, 
and  was  imperative  that  the  boy  should  be  placed  under  stricter  care. 
She  had  ever  submitted  to  his  superior  counsel,  and  a  change  was 
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agreed  upon.  In  fact^  he  had  become  a  nuisance  in  the  vicinity,  for 
he  was  foreman  in  all  juvenile  delinquencies.  An  old  friend  of  her 
fother's  kept  an  academy  upon  the  western  coast,  and  the  boy  was 
equipped  and  sent  to  a  boarding-scbooL  In  less  than  half  a  year  he 
ran  away  in  the  tramping  society  of  the  rogues  he  had  met  with  in 
his  wanderings.  For  many  months  it  was  never  known  to  what 
quarter  he  had  betaken  himself,  only  to  old  Molly  and  to  the  aunt, 
who,  shuddering  at  his  communications,  and  half  broken-hearted,  sup- 
plied him  with  frequent  money  and  the  contribution  of  necessaries  he 
required.  In  the  town  it  was  well  suspected  that  she  was  maintaining 
him  in  idleness,  to  her  own  ruin,  for  she  made  frequent  journeys  from 
home,  which  seemed  to  injure  her  health  and  spirits.  And  then  she 
had  retrenched  in  her  small  way  of  housekeeping,  and  in  her  own 
attire>  so  that  the  occasion  of  all  this  was  frequently  debated  upon. 

At  last,  one  winter  time,  a  tall,  thin  vagrant  waited,  shivering  and 
bleeding  with  cold,  at  Barbary  Salisbury's  door,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  her  nephew  Owen  had  returned  to  her  protection.  Wounded, 
and  discarded,  he  soueht  once  again  the  early  thre.shold,  lest  he  should 
die  in  some  hospital  or  infirmary,  and  be  hurried  to  an  untimely 
burial.  Medical  aid  was  requirea  instantly.  He  remained  upon  the 
bed  of  sickness  for  several  months.  The  rector  visited  him :  his  con- 
science was  touched ;  he  appeared  of  altered  dispositions ;  and  for 
long  after  his  recovery  he  remained  quiet,  and  with  some  tokens  of 
repentance,  with  his  fond  and  attentive  relation. 

The  rector  had  a  friend,  a  ship-master,  in  Liverpool ;  a  situation  was 
procured  for  the  nephew,  and  another  equipment  was  forthcoming. 
The  poor  aunt  was  again  destined  to  feel  sorrow,  and  to  weep  over  her 

Erodigal  child.  He  never  presented  his  introduction,  but  dispoiied  of 
is  equipments,  and  asain  buried  himself  in  haunts  of  evil  and  disso- 
lute persons.  It  would  be  painful  to  trace  the  intermediate  stations  of 
his  guilt  and  profligacy.  The  last  money  she  sent  to  him  —  it  was 
raised  by  sale  of  her  few  curiosities  and  books,  which  had  long  fur- 
nished supplementary  aid  to  his  importunate  demands  —  he  was  a 
recruit  on  board  a  steam-vessel  bound  for  Lisbon,  with  men  for  the 
service  of  Dofia  Maria,  in  the  Pedroite  and  Miguelite  struggles  of 
that  disturbed  country.  He  acknowledged  the  remittance ;  and  for 
three  years  afterwards,  buried  in  inconsolable  grief,  the  poor  lady,  by 
all  the  efforts  within  her  power,  was  unable  to  receive  intelligence  of 
the  irreclaimable  child. 

Ellen  Salisbury  had  been  dead  just  nineteen  years.  Swift  is  the 
passage  of  time,  swifter  than  the  pen  which  is  hurried  to  complete  the 
catastrophe  of  the  narration.  Such  a  recluse  had  Barbara  made  of 
herself,  that  she  was  forgotten  almost  as  much  as  the  rest  of  her 
family,  who  were  peacefully  in  the  oblivion  of  the  sepulchre.  The 
lease  of  the  house  in  which  she  resided  terminated  ;  the  tenement  was 
in  ruins ;  she  removed  to  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  occupied 
a  blank-looking  cottage-dwelling,  standing  a)l  alone,  near  to  the  cen- 
tral embankment  of  an  old  Roman  camp  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  a 
weird  situation,  a  broken  flat,  with  clusters  of  gorse  and  fern  in  the 
foreground,  flanked  by  irregular  copse,  with  an  ugly  hollow  scooped 
out  of  an  elevated  sand-stone  rock  in  the  back-ground,  where  was  a 
profusion  of  brushwood,  and  the  gaping  perforations  of  the  rabbit  and 
the  sand-martin.  It  was  winter-time  when  Barbara  entered  upon  the 
new  residence,  when  the  dark  stones  of  the  rudely-enclosed  ground 
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peeped  through  the  lingering  snow,  and  the  bare  arms  of  the  dismal 
poplar  were  restless  in  the  stormy  winds  of  the  comfortless  eventide. 
Christmas  passed  away  without  one  hour  of  smiles  or  festivity. 
Molly  took  the  tone  of  melancholy  from  the  lonesome  lady  of  that 
wilderness,  and  ''  old  Morgan  the  mole-catcher/'  to  whom  they  had 
permitted  a  kitchen-residence  and  a  bed-room  in  the  out-building  for 
himself  and  his  dog>  as  fee  for  his  nightly  guardianship,  was  a  creature 
full  of  omens  and  prophecies,  which  fancy  he  had  derived  from  sire 
and  grandsire  in  the  Fay-lands  of  Powiss  Country. 

The  spring-time  came  and  disappeared,  but  no  tidings  of  Master 
Owen  reached  the  silent  cottage.  The  birds  built  in  the  clustered 
trees,  and,  summoned  by  the  sweet  lark  in  the  brightest  of  all  blue 
skies,  poured  forth  their  music  of  love  and  gay  emotion  without  influ- 
encing with  a  sympathetic  thrill  one  heart  of  the  human  beings  within 
the  solitary  edifice  so  near  to  them.  Barbara  spent  the  greater  part 
of  her  time  in  her  bed-chamber,  much  in  prayer,  frequently  in  medita- 
tion, and  frequently  in  tears.  The  bed-room  was  curiously  arranged ; 
by  especial  direction,  each  article  of  furniture  was  placed  in  the  exact 
position  it  had  relatively  occupied  in  the  chamber  of  the  former  resi- 
dence. By  the  window-place  was  a  small  recess ;  near  to  this,  and 
towards  the  foot  of  the  bed,  against  the  wall  opposite,  was  an  escri- 
toire, covered  with  a  fall  of  curious  tapestry.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
was  upraised,  upon  the  support  of  an  ancient  clasped  volume,  a  re- 
markable inlaid  cabinet,  the  folding  doors  of  which  were  ornamented 
in  dim  mosaic.  If  blinking  old  Molly  the  housekeeper,  who  was  as 
imperturbable  in  her  old  age  as  a  frozen  snake,  ever  knew  what  won- 
der might  be,  it  was  in  connexion  with  that  singular  cabinet.  For 
several  years  all  but  the  very  necessaries  of  housekeeping  had  disap- 
peared^— ^instruments  of  music,  books,  plate,  and  the  small  museum 
which  the  sisters  had  collected  in  the  fiather^s  lifetime.  The  inlaid 
cabinet  was  diligently  preserved. 

When  Owen  returned  to  his  aunt  in  the  deplorable  state  we  men« 
tioned^  she  nursed  him  in  a  small  room  adjoining  to  her  own  sleeping- 
apartment,  that  she  might  never  be  absent  from  his  call  for  aid  in  his 
miserable  affliction.  When  he  had  recovered,  in  a  conversation  with 
the  queer  old  housekeeper,  who  loved  him  as  dearly  as  her  own  soul, 
he  questioned  her  as  to  the  service  and  contents  of  the  cabinet  in  his 
aunt's  chamber,  because  he  had  seen  her  so  frequently  bending  over  it 
by  midnight,  when  she  had  risen  from  a  restless  pillow,  and  he  had 
heard  her  speak  with  a  full  heart  and  suppressed  voice  to  something 
which  was  hidden  in  that  strange  depository.  He  never  could  gain 
anything  from  the  withered  dame  but  a  trembling  sigh,  uplifted 
hands,  and  a  slow  repetition  of  these  words  in  an  impressive  whisper, 
"  It  is  a  treasure,  boy  !  It  is  a  treasure !"  and  those  words  burnt  into 
the  very  depth  of  his  imagination.  Like  him,  Molly  knew  nothing 
more  than  she  had  stealthily  witnessed  a  hundred  times  by  night  and 
day.  She  had  seen  her  lady  for  hours  before  the  unfolded  doors  of  the 
cabinet ;  she  had  heard  her  prayers,  and  bitter  grief.  All  beside  was 
mystery. 

A  miniature  of  Ellen  Salisbury  in  her  girlish  daj  hung  over  rhe  ark 
of  the  secret,  and  the  superstitious  Welshwoman,  in  her  private  faith, 
conceived  that  by  some  whispered  spell  or  jewelled  talisman  the  sur- 
viving sister  corresponded  with  the  one  who  had  wasted  in  the  grave, 
and  in  her  earthly  form  and  earthly  tongue,  though  invisible  to  every 
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one  beside.  Moreover,  she  steadfiastly  believed  there  was  treasure  of 
gold  there  reserved  for  some  particular  purposes.  Thereupon,  we  will 
rest  from  a  continuation,  and  take  up  the  finale  of  the  story. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July,  when  the  meisulows  were 
shorn  of  their  lengthened  verdure,  and  tempting  fruit  hung  upon  the 
slender  boughs  of  the  garden,  Owen  Salisbury  returned  from  the  wars 
in  Portugal  a  beggar  and  an  invalid.  Hither  and  thither  he  roamed,  a 
prowling,  unprepossessing  vagabond.  One  evening  he  met  a  compa- 
nion of  former  dissolute  times  at  a  western  sea-port,  and,  inflamed  with. 
ardent  liquors,  the  thought  of  the  old  cabinet  in  his  aunt's  bedchamber 
came  to  mind  ;  for  treasure  was  there— -treasure  which,  craftily  obtained, 
might  give  luxuries  to  his  need,  for  a  length  of  time  measured  only  bj 
his  hot  and  greedy  imagination.  Parting  from  the  evil  spirit  that  had 
ministered  to  his  criminal  intention,  he  set  .forward  alone,  and  with 
good  speed,  for  his  native  borough  again. 

In  the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night  he  reconnoitred  the  dilapidated 
habitation,  and  found  it  was  tenantless  and  void.  With  the  twilight 
of  the  following  morning  he  plunged  into  the  wild  and  wooded  vicinity:, 
lest  his  foreign  garb  and  strange  countenance  should  lead  to  a  recog- 
nition, or  to  troublesome  observation.  There,  whilst  he  straggled  from 
rock  to  rock  over  the  gnarled  stems  and  gushing  brooks,  he  beard  an 
un tuneful  voice  droning  out  the  broken  measure  of  a  penaive  lament 
popular  in  that  border-country :  and  looking  down  from  the  predpitons 
point  upon  which  he  was  stationed  towards  the  mcHre  level  ground 
wrinkled  with  the  indistinct  circles  of  Roman  fortification,  he  perceived 
near  the  outbuildings  the  stooping  figure  of  a  decrepid  woman. 

It  was  old  Molly  trimming  up  the  wicker  prison  of  her  favourite 
magpie ;  and  he  knew  her  at  once  by  form,  and  by  the  song,  which 
had  been  a  lullaby  to  his  infancy ;  and  presently,  from  the  pord^  in  the 
ivied  walls  of  the  garden  enclosure,  he  saw  the  tall  and  stately  person 
of  his  Aunt  Barbara,  hooded,  as  was  her  custom,  and  >vith  a  ^nme 
pressed  by  one  white  hand  to  her  troubled  bosom.  There  was  such  a 
clear  light  upon  the  whole  scene  that  it  looked  like  some  vivid  picture 
held  at  proper  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  beholder, — the  white  stone 
house  reflecting  the  sunshine, — ^the  wooden  bridges  over  the  surround- 
ing trench, — ^the  female  forms, — the  picturesque  variations  of  the  sdJ, 
and  the  crisp  and  waving  foliage  of^  the  orchard-trees.  Speedily  he 
gathered  in  the  whole  of  the  landscape,  wiUi  a  rush  of  bitto*  thoughts, 
and  then  he  hastened  to  the  shadowy  grove,  where  he  remained  unob- 
served till  the  sunset  of  the  evening. 

Barbara  was  wasted  as  the  wreaUied  cloud  which  fiaded  gradually  in 
the  faint  blue  of  the  eastern  sky.  She  was  seated  at  the  chamber- 
window  in  the  front  of  the  mansion,  and  around  the  window  spread 
the  dark  and  withered  branches  of  a  lifeless  tree.  Sometimes  she 
gazed  steadily  upon  the  hish  heaven  and  its  sunset  hues ;  ever  and 
anon  she  cast  a  melancholy  look  upon  the  dense  woodland,  and  the  few 
quiet  residences  upon  the  skirt  of  the  adjacent  town.  The  sad-colour- 
ed tower  of  the  venerable  Friary  church  arose  from  the  edge  of  the 
sun-lit  habitations,  and  uplifted  its  turret  of  legendary  fame,  called  the 
"  Giant's  Chair,'*  into  the  transparent  atmosphere.  The  glorious  gra- 
dation of  clouds  in  the  west  gave  place  to  lines  of  broken  fEdl-doud, 
and  soon  all  upon  the  earth  was  bosomed  lieneath  the  indistinct  grey. 
Here  and  there  the  twinkling  stars  proclaimed  the  coming  of  the  dull- 
footed  spirits  of  the  night.  There  was  a  delicious  stillness  everywhere ; 
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and  the  poor  faint  lady  thought  of  her  sister's  child>  her  own  dear 
<»8taway.  The  cool  breeze  upon  her  lips  brought  remembrance  of  hie 
playful  kisses  in  childhood.  Happy  were  the  hours  when  he  leaned  to 
ner  knees  to  hear  of  the  eloquent  ialking-'birds  of  eastern  romance,  and 
to  listen  to  the  wild  and  sportive  melodies  sung  and  cherished  by  the 
brave  and  gentle  princes  of  ancient  Britain.  She  drew  down  the  case« 
ment,  and  summoned  the  decrepid  servant  to  her  chamber. 

Old  Morgan,  the  mole-catcher,  who  had  means  of  entrance  to  his 
own  apartments,  dined  that  day  with  his  ''  Society  of  North  Britons," 
at  a  village  eight  miles  distant,  and  was  not  expected  home  until  a 
later  hour.  The  servant  retired  to  rest,  and  then  the  lady.  The  latter 
carefully  searched  the  dwelling,  and  then  prayed  a  long  time  before  she 
unvested  herself,  spending  the  usual  time  at  the  mysterious  cabinet ! 
Indeed,  she  lingered  there  an  unusual  time  (even  to  the  darkness  of 
night)  upon  that  solemn  occasion.  It  was  Ellen's  birthday !  and  her 
son,  with  evil  thoughts,  was  at  the  threshold. 

Poor  Aunt  Barbara  lay  upon  her  bed,  and  a  quick  hour  told  upon 
the  dial,  which  was  almost  the  only  thing  in  that  chamber  which  re« 
fleeted  a  gleam  of  light.  She  had  ;Mt  slept,  but  she  had  seemed  to 
sleep ;  for,  whilst  her  thoughts  were  divided  with  the  land  of  dreams, 
ahe  became  sensible  that  the  window  of  her  apartment  had  been  open- 
ed, and  that  a  strange  person  was  in  the  room,  stealing  ^ong  gently 
near  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  She  maintained  a  breathless  silence.  The 
intruder  did  the  same.  She  tried  to  speak ;  a  fire  burnt  upon  her 
hnin,  and  she  could  not  whisper  the  smallest  word.  She  became,  as 
it  were  the  shadow  of  herself.  Here  eyes  alone  had  intense  apprecia- 
tion of  form,  and  she  saw  an  arm,  and  the  upper  portion  of  a  man's 
body,  slowly  rising  as  from  the  floor  to  the  sacred  cabinet ;  then  rose  a 
second  arm,  and  the  cabinet  was  cautiously  removed  from  the  summit 
of  the  piece  of  furniture  on  which  it  rested,  and  withdrawn  gently  to- 
wards the  ground.  An  ice-like  death  pervaded  her  limbs,  and  then  a 
flow,  as  with  a  delirious  fever.  She  leaped  at  once  to  the  floor,  and 
ound  herself  in  the  grasp  of  a  savage  miscreant.  As  he  loosed  for  a 
moment  the  prize  he  had  found  to  enfold  her  in  his  dreadful  arms,  she 
looked  closely  and  surely  into  his  face,  and  saw  his  glistening  eyes ; 
and  in  that  instant  horror  and  amazement  stilled  ever^  pulsating  fibre 
of  her  frame.  She  recognised  the  child  that  had  lam  in  her  bosom. 
As  one  would  hurl  a  bundle  of  withered  leaves,  or  straw,  he  flung  her 
with  a  slight  exertion  against  the  wall  of  the  chamber ;  and  when  he 
saw  that  she  moved  not,  nor  breathed,  after  the  fall,  struck  with  re- 
morse, he  descended  by  the  bare  arms  of  the  tree  from  the  casement  to 
the  ground.  At  the  same  second  of  time  the  old  housekeeper  was 
screaming  terribly  from  her  window  for  aid  ;  and  Morgan,  with  his 
fierce  dog,  were  ascending  a  ridge  of  the  intrenchment  in  sight  of  the 
habitation.  Rapidly  the  villain  turned  to  the  woodland ;  the  dog  pur- 
sued. Morgan,  who  was  more  than  half  intoxicated  with  festival 
drinks,  was  unable  to  join  in  the  chase ;  however,  as  soon  as  he  learned 
from  Molly  at  the  open  window  that  Miss  Barbara  tvas  murdered,  he 
left  dog  and  rascal  to  their  several  chances,  and  ran,  steadied  by  the 
excitement,  to  the  nearest  family  dwelling.  The  clownish  people  were 
soon  afoot ;  one  went  for  aid  to  a  second  farm  ;  one  ta  the  next  town 
spread  the  alarm. 

Miss  Barbara  was  not  dead,  but  her  senses  were  gone  for  ever. 
When  the  doctor  arrived,  with  others  to  whom  the  express  had  been  de- 
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li vered,  he  found  neither  wound  nor  bruise  upon  her  person.  She  after- 
wards recovered  feeling  and  motion ;  but  insanity  had  fixed  a  terrible 
seal  of  testimony  upon  the  brain.  It  was  declared  to  be  fear  and  horror 
which  had  so  disturbed  the  fountain  of  her  thought.  The  constable^ 
and  the  parties  who  had  been  aroused^  pursued  the  search  for  the  cri- 
minal. They  hemmed  in  the  woodlands^  and  made  assiduous  scrutiny 
of  the  covers  and  rugged  sheltering- places.  At  last  the  surgeon,  wb« 
had  preceded  with  those  on  horseback,  who  carried  torches,  came  up 
with  his  company  to  the  entrance  of  a  cavern  since  known  as  Saiit* 
hury's  Cave,  and  there,  suspended  by  a  handkerchief  to  the  lower 
branch  of  a  wytch-elm,  hung  a  youth  of  singular  appearance.  Upon 
his  head  was  a  torn  cloth  cap,  circled  with  lace,  such  as  is  worn  by  the 
military  in  undress ;  his  grey  trousers,  banded  with  red  cloth,  were  in 
tattered  condition.  In  spite  of  his  sallowed  complexion  and  lengthen- 
ed hair,  moustachoed  lip,  and  pointed  beard,  he  was  at  once  recognised 
as  that  returned  vagabond,  Owen  Salisbury. 

Near  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  was  Morgan's  £ivourite  doe,  bleeding  to 
death  ^m  a  wound  in  the  throat,  whi<£  had  evidently  been  inflicted 
by  a  clasp-knife,  which  lay  upon  the  dewy  grass.  Within  the  <^niog 
of  the  cave,  upon  the  gravelled  floor,  where,  from  the  impression  that 
was  made  in  tne  sand,  the  villain  had  some  while  been  seated  to  rum- 
mage the  spoil  he  had  taken,  was  found  the  moiaic  cabinet,  identified  bj 
the  tearful  mole-catcher.  The  contents  were  emptied,  and  by  the  side 
of  it  lay  a  Utile  pair  of  embroidered  velvet  shoes  !  They  were  the  work 
of  his  poor  Aunt  Barbara,  worn  in  the  days  of  his  innocence,  and  her 
only  treasure,  and  had  been  watered  daily  with  the  tears  of  her  af- 
fection. 


THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

Thx  ancient  church  of  my  childhood's  days ! 
A  charm  still  breathes  on  its  halloiHng  praise ; 
The  winds  are  teeming  now  with  its  chime. 
But  it  sounds  to  me  as  the  knell  of  Time ! 
I  heard  it  oft  when  a  simple  child, 
'Midst  the  summer  gale,  or  the  tempest  wild; 
But  never  till  now  could  the  swell  impart 
A  tone  so  soft  as  to  melt  the  heart  I 
I  love  the  spot  where  mv  fathers  rest, 
And  dear  is  the  pile  their  voices  blest ! 

Oft  have  I  stoFn  at  the  twilight's  dose 
Where  the  knight  and  his  ladye-love  repose ; 
And  there,  as  the  evening  shades  grew  dim, 
Would  tune  my  thoughts  to  a  vesper  hymn  ! 
Years  have  passM,  and  I  tread  again 
With  a  faltering  step  that  ancient  fane ; 
But  all  seems  changed,  though  I  trace  not  where, 
Till  I  press  my  brow,  and  I  find  *tis  there  ! 
I  love  the  spot  where  my  fathers  rest. 
And  dear  is  the  pile  their  voices  blest ! 
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STROPHE. 

Come,  stripling  god,  select  thy  keenest  shaft. 

With  tighten'd  cordage  be  thy  bow  oomprest. 
Deep  in  my  soul  the  feathery  barb  engraft. 

And  with  th'  adored  one's  inaage  fill  my  breast  -, 
Flush  me  with  transport  warm  and  wild. 

Inspire  the  tide  of  numbers  bold  and  fair. 
Now  rolling  foamy  proud,  now  rippling  mild. 

Thy  lineage,  birth,  and  actions  to  declare : 
When  Venus  jrielded  to  the  god  of  war. 

And  panted  in  th*  armipotent*s  embrace, 
Thy  birth  was  hail*d  by  erery  rolling  star  ; 

With  smiles  Hyperion  ran  his  blazing  race ; 
Time  leaned  impatient  from  his  dusky  car. 

And  urged  his  fire-eyed  coursers  on  dieir  pace. 

▲NTIflTBOFHE. 

The  laughing  dame,  with  silent  tread, 

T^versed  the  wild  wood's  deepest  gloom, 
Where  groves  of  myrrh  their  dropping  fragrance  shed. 

And  spikenard  thickets  welter'd  ri(£  perfume. 
She  sought  her  bower  of  amaranthine  woof^ — 

Her  bower,  where  thomless  roses  paved  the  ground. 
And  honeysuckles,  arching  to  a  roof. 

With  odorous  myrtles,  wreathed  the  walls  around. 
Her  snowy  bosom  fell  and  rose, 

Her  fluttering  heart  heaved  fast  with  anxious  joy ; 
There,  with  soft  tumults  and  celestial  throes, 

On  flow*r8  the  goddess  bore  her  lovely  boy. 
Him  Truth  received  upon  her  stedfast  knee, — 

The  fairest  nymph  that  roam*d  th'  Arcadian  bowers. 
Whom  Jove,  her  sire  eternal,  joy*d  to  see. 

And  raised  her  golden  throne  amid  th*  immortal  powers. 
Her  meek  unsullied  vesture  white, 

Bound  with  a  cincture  of  cerulean  dye, 
Floated  In  folds  so  ludd  and  so  light. 

That  scarce  one  charm  escaped  the  curious  eye. 

STROPHE. 

Nature  rejoiced,  for  Love  on  earth  was  bom  ; 

Zephyrus  gently  stirr*d  the  glades  ; 
The  tall  trees  bent  their  head  like  sedgy  oom, 

The  nodding  palms  commixed  their  amorous  shades  ; 
Astrsa,  with  her  spotless  train, 

From  mom  till  evening  made  the  valleys  ring  ; 
Each  Sylvan^  pipe  accorded  to  the  strain  ; 

Erato,  kindling,  swept  her  heavenly  string. 
And,  when  led  forth  by  Tmth,  his  guardian  sweet, 

The  dimpling  cherub  first  impressed  the  dew. 
The  green  earui  glow*d  beneath  his  tiny  feet ; 

The  heaven  above  him  flamed  a  purer  blue; 
Their  swelling  throats  with  harmony  replete^ 

The  winged  warblers  chaunted  as  they  flew : 
Each  water-nymph  her  waves  before  him  roU'd,  ^ 

Murmuring  against  their  banks  with  music  wild ; 
The  Drvads  strewM  his  path  with  flow*rs  untold ; 

The  Graces,  when  they  met  him,  sigh'd  and  smiled, 

Smooth'd  back  his  flaxen  curls,  and  kiss'd  the  rosy  child. 
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▲KTIlTBOPaX. 

His  infiuit  yean  o*erpMt  with  glee. 
Unaided  to  the  fields  he  sprung  ; 
A  sheaf  of  arrows,  burning  to  be  free. 

Between  his  gold-Aedged  pinions  hung. 
With  these  above  the  clouds  he  soar'd 

To  old  Olympus'  hoary  height. 
There  drew  his  silvei^twisted  ooi^. 
And  fiUM  th*  immortals  with  a  strange  delight. 
The  sire  of  gods,  who  gives  the  lightni^s  glram, 
With  endless  youth  t*invest  his  forehead  high, 
Nodded  his  sanction,  and  the  sign  supreme 

Shook  the  pale  pillars  of  the  vaulted  sky^ — 
Then  realms  terrestrial  yielded  to  his  seaxx^ — 
His  barbs,  assailing  first  the  plumy  throng. 
Smote  the  pounced  e«^  on  his  rocky  perdi, 

And  checkM  the  laverock  in  her  morning  song. 
Roving,  with  bow  still  bended  at  his  breast, 

The  plain,  the  mountain,  and  the  maxy  bower. 
Wide  as  the  earth  extends  her  emerald  vest, 

The  hairy  savages  confessed  his  power; 
The  wild  boards  horrid  bristles  fell. 

The  crouching  tiger  kiss'd  the  |dain. 
And  softly  sunk  in  many  a  curling  swell 
The  shaggy  terrors  of  the  lioa*s  maoe. 

8TK0PHE. 

Nor  less  inflamed  with  rapture  high. 

The  unpolish'd  Sylvans  felt  his  force. 
And  roused  t*  unwonted  melody 

Their  oaten  pipes  and  tabrets  hoarse. 
Swift  to  the  green-haur'd  forest-maids. 

With  rude  devotion,  press'd  the  honest  Fauns, 
Plaiting  them  garlands  in  the  woodland  shades. 

Or  dancing  for  their  sport  along  the  lawns, 
The  ravishM  cocoa's  milky  juice 

They  brought,  with  bloomy  grapes  like  purple  gems. 
From  husky  prison  set  the  filb^  looee. 

And  tore  the  wild  red  apples  from  their  stems. 
Each  to  the  nvmph  be  loved  his  spoliage  took : 

Th'  approvug  nymphs  no  more  their  sight  forbear. 
But  gaze  upon  their  sports  with  smiling  look, 

And  bid  them  in  the  honeyed  banquet  share, 
Echo  their  songs  from  hillock,  maze,  or  brook, 
And  pour  fresh  floods  of  sound  along  the  whispering  air. 

▲KTISTBOPHE. 

But  chief  within  the  gen'rous  breast  of  man 

He  proved,  exulting,  his  superior  might, 
And  strew'd  the  race  his  mortal  footsteps  ran 

With  softening  herbs  and  flow'rs  of  rich  delight. 
When,  resting  on  his  crook,  the  shepherd  swain 

Beholds  the  meek-eyed  virgin  in  the  grove, 
Deep  in  his  breast  he  feels  the  pleasing  pain. 

Chasihg  her  shade,  his  raptured  glances  move  ; 
Th'  enamour'd  youth  forgets  each  rustic  strain. 

And  tunes  his  mellow'd  pipe  to  nought  but  love. 
To  win  her  praise  his  manly  nerves  he  strung, 

And,  Danger  of  his  vizard  grim  despoil'd, 
To  desperate  deeds  and  bold  achievements  sprung, 

From  which  his  unimpassion'd  heart  recoiled. 
He  tamed  the  forest-tiger*s  pride, 

Outran  the  antelope  and  ibex  fleet, 
Robb'd  the  strong  panther  of  his  brindled  hide. 

And  laid  their  sleeky  treasures  at  her  feet. 
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With  mutual  hands  they  kindle  Hymen's  torch. 

Then  sheltering  roofs  above  the  rafters  close ; 
Bright  flames  the  hearth  within  their  oaken  porch— 

And  thus  domestic  happiness  arose. 

8TB0PHX. 

Ages  on  ages  rolling  still  succeed. 

Empires  alternately  ascend  and  fall. 
The  brazen  throats  of  war  bid  nations  bleed. 

And  nations  sink,  yet  Lfove  survives  them  alL 
Fresh  at  his  steps  the  joys  of  life  increase. 

His  smile  can  soften  man*s  severest  woes. 
And  still  he  prunes  the  olive-branch  of  peace, 

And  twines  the  myrtle  round  the  thorny  rose. 
He,  generous  power  I  first  taught  my  heart  to  beat. 

He  fired  my  bosom  with  a  lasting  flame. 
And  tum'd,  impulsively,  my  wayward  feet 

From  Dissipation's  devious  route  of  shame. 

▲KTISTBOPHE. 

Within  those  wilds  my  tent  shall  ne'er  be  cast. 

Where  Bacchanals  their  roystering  orgies  sing. 
And  Anteros,  the  hydra- serpent  vast. 

In  scales  of  gold  conceals  his  mortal  sting. 
These  would  i  shun,  and  equally  avoid 

The  haunts  where  Fashion  spreads  her  gaudy  lure, 
Where  dubious  Faction  struts,  and  pompous  Pride, 

With  hypercritical  aspect  demure ; 
There,  link*d  with  Discord  in  a  massy  chain, 

Stalks  foul  Suspicion  with  her  hundred  arms. 
And  Adulation's  soft  obsequious  train 

Heap  on  the  shrine  of  Wealth  their  proffer'd  charms. 
In  borrowM  splendour  moves  the  glittering  throng,... 

Profane  or  trifling  objects  all  engage. 
Hark  I  how  unwearying  Scandal  wags  her  tongue. 

And  purblind  Prejudice  exalts  his  rage  I 
Let  mad  Ambition  grasp  his  lacquerM  gains, 

Let  Vanity  still  centre  on  himself. 
Let  Sloth  ignoble  hug  her  leaden  chains. 

And  doating  Avarice  heap  the  drossy  pelf  I 

BTROPHK. 

My  breast  shall  glow  with  more  exalted  fires. 

At  nobler  aims  my  heart  shall  learn  to  bound  ; 
Philosophy  shall  bridle  vain  desires. 

And  caun  contentment  sprinkle  sweets  around  : 
Though  huntress  Diligence  still  wind  her  coil. 

Bidding  me  early  quit  the  couch  of  Rest, 
Through  the  long  day  to  speed  with  honest  Toil, 

And  blithe  Activity  with  hairy  breast. 
Orey-mantled  Eve  sfaiall  bring  her  stores  of  jov. 

And  healthy  Temperance  solace  Thirst  with  bliss, 
And  Gratitude  the  plenteous  meal  employ. 

And  mild  Affection  print  her  artless  kiss ; 
Then  Fancy  shall  her  glistening  robes  unfold, 

T*  invest  each  image  by  Reflection  made ; 
And  Mirth  her  nimble-flashing  torch  uphold. 

To  lighten  Melancholy's  passing  shade : — 
Love  shall  the  clouding  cares  of  life  subdue. 

And  Virtue,  glorious  guide  !  behind  her  cast 
The  broad  enticing  gate,  and  still  pursue 

The  straitened  road  that  tends  to  Heav*n  at  last. 

W.  Y.  B. 
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LIBATION  THB   SBYBNTH. 

Power  and  the  poker. — Hint  to  biog^phen. — Sir  Richard  Bimie. — Stoddart  and 
the  bunhrangers. — Weston's  loyalty. — Sharpe. — The  two  Smiths,  Slc — Warde 

Ruse  played  off  upon  him. — Betty — His  going  the  rounds  with  Power..^R«a> 

oontre  in  the  cabaret. — Newgate.— First  appearance  on  the  scaffold. — Bob  C ^. 

Advantageous  investment. — Soirie  at  Power's. — Members  of  the  Burlin^too. 

— 8tanfield.~Abbott.~Paul  Bedford,  &c — Monster  punch  bowl.— Persiflage. 
— Improvising. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  in  King  Street  one  morning,  I 
found  Power  fighting  the  air  furiously  with  the  poker.  Dubious  of 
his  sanity,  I  paused  on  the  threshold. 

'^  Oh !  come  in,"  cried  he,  laughing.  '*  Don't  be  afraid.  I  'm  only 
rehearsing." 

"Rehearsing?" 

*'  Yes ;  a  little  part  I  expect  to  be  called  on  to  play  in  the  coarse 
of  the  morning.  There 's  a  fellow  going  about — some  reptile,  belong- 
ing to  a  periodical  just  started,  who's  engaged  to  write  our  biogra- 

plues.     He  called  on  C yesterday  for  hush-money,  and  I  've  no 

doubt  he  '11  be  at  me.  If  I  find  he  means  to  attempt  my  lije,  I  mean 
to  return  the  compliment ;  so  I  'm  just  getting  my  hand  m  a  little— 
ha!  ha!  ha  I     That's  all" 

It  appeared  that  C  was  at  breakfast  when  a  stranger  was  an- 

nounced. 

"  Mr.  C ,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  'm  engaged  to  write  your  life  in 

the  forthcoming  number  of  The .    Now,  there  are  two  ways  of 

doing  this.     I  can  either  write  you  «/),  or — " 

"Or  write  me  cfown,  I  suppose,"  said  C . 

The  stranger  smiled,  drew  his  chair  closer,  and  whispered  some- 
thing into  C 's  ear. 

"Good  Heavens !"  exclaimed  C ,  turning  pale,  "you  wouldn't 

tell  thai !  If  it  ffot  into  print  just  now  I  should  be  ruined — I  should 
never  be  allowed  to  appear  on  the  London  boards  again !" 

Now,  C was,  IS,  and  always  has  been,  a  highly  respectable 

man.    But— 

'^  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  boris  sapit." 

There  are  passages  in  every  man's  life  which,  on  the  principle 
of  the  three  crows,  may  be  represented  to  his  prejudice.  The  stran- 
ger's whisper  referred  to  some  youthful  peccadillo,  venial  enough  in 
Itself,  but  which  C  saw,  properlv  vamped  up  and  peppered, 

might  ruin  him  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  which^  owing 
to  circumstances,  happened,  just  at  tnat  precise  period,  to  run 
strongly  against  the  stage  and  its  professors. 

"I've  no  wish  to  injure  you,  or  hurt  your  feelings,"  resumed  the 
stranger;  "but  my  duty  to  the  public — " 

"What's  your  price?"  interrupted  C ,  who  saw  the  necessity 

of  propitiating  him.     "  How  much  am  I  to  give  you  to  suppress  it  ?  " 
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"Two  hundred  pounds!"  returned  the  other,   encouraged  by 

C 's  fears. 

The  amount  startled  C .     It  recalled  him  to  his  better  self. 

He  did  now  what  he  ought  to  have  done  the  moment  he  compre- 
hended the  motive  of  the  man's  visit— ort^ee^  him  out  of  the  house, 
and  refused  to  give  him  one  farthing. 

C mentioned  the  matter  next  morning  to  Sir  Richard  Bimie, 

adding,  ''  I  'd  a  great  mind.  Sir  Richard,  to  have  kicked  the  rascal 
out." 

'*  Why  didn't  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  indignant  magistrate ;  "  he  'd 
have  got  no  redress  if  he  'd  come  to  me." 

One  day  I  dined  at  Power's  with  Sharpe,  the  artist,  and  Mr.  Stod- 
dart,  of  Sidney.  Stoddart,  who  had  formerly  been  a  bookseller  in 
the  Strand,  gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  being  robbed 
and  detained  by  the  bushrangers.  While  proceeding  to  a  farm  he 
possessed  up  the  country,  a  voice  hailed  him  from  the  bush.  Bend- 
ing on  his  saddle,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  when  a  bullet  whistled 
over  his  head.  Convmced,  from  the  wretched  state  of  the  road,  that 
he  had  no  chance  of  escaping,  he  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  pull  up. 
Four  ruffians  now  rushed  from  the  bush  and  seized  his  bridle. 

''You  did  right  to  pull  up,  Mr.  Stoddart,"  said  the  ringleader,  ad- 
dressing him  by  his  name.  «  The  next  shot  must  have  floored  you. 
I  '11  trouble  you  for  what  money  you  have  about  you.  You  've  no- 
thing to  fear,"  continued  he,  when  Stoddart  had  complied  with  this 
requisition.  "We  can't  let  you  go  yet,  but  we'll  treat  you  civilly. 
And  with  this  they  led  him  a  considerable  distance  through  the  bush 
to  their  bivouac,  where  they  shared  with  him  what  provisions  they 
had,  besides  giving  him  a  glass  of  grog  and  a  cigar. 

These  "  minions  of  the  moon"  freely  discussed  their  plans  before 
Stoddart.  They  mentioned,  without  the  least  reserve,  their  intentf  An 
of  robbing  this  settler,  burning  out  that,  &c.  &c.  Nay,  they  even 
commissioned  Stoddart  to  tell  a  neighbour  of  his,  who  had  made  him- 
self particularly  obnoxious  to  these  miscreants,  ''  that  he  was  booked, 
and  would  get  his  ffruel  the  first  opportunity." 

"  We  know  we  shall  all  be  hanged,  Mr.  Stoddart,"  said  the  ring- 
leader, at  parting,  <'  but  we're  resolved  to  lead  a  merry  life,  and  en- 
joy ourselves  while  we  can.  But  let  those  who  meddle  with  or  re- 
sist us,  look  to  themselves.     Good  night ! " 

Sharpe  mentioned  Margate.  He  asked  Power  how  his  friend 
Weston  was. 

"  Oh  !  what  the  King's  tailor ! "  said  Power,  laughing.  "  Ay  I  you 
remember  I  used  often  to  have  a  chat  with  him  on  the  pier.  Ha  ! 
ha !  ha !  Weston's  veneration  for  George  the  Fourth  was  certainly 
most  amusing — ha !  ha !  ha ! — ^the  oddest  species  of  loyalty.  *  Talk  of 
the  Duke  of  York  !'  he  used  to  say, '  Phoo  I  what 's  the  Duke  of  York, 
sir  ? — ^What  's  there  in  managing  an  army  ? — ^Any  man  may  manage 
an  army — ^there  's  nothing  in  that.  But  put  a  pair  of  shears  into  his 
hand,  sir — just  put  a  pair  of  shears  into  his  hand,  and  let  us  see 
what  he  can  do  then  !  But  the  King,  sir  !  The  King,  Mr.  Power  ! 
There's  a  man!  Ah  !  the  King's  got  some  nouse  in  him! — he's  a 
genius ! — he  understands  it ! — he  knows  what 's  what,  sir !  Just  put 
a  pair  of  shears  into  his  hand  ! — Just  see  him  cut  a  wrinkle  out ! 
Why,  he  understands  it,  ay,  almost  as  well  as  I  do.  Oh  !  the  King 's 
a  genius,  sir ! — a  very  great  genius !     Why,  now,  if  any  misfortune 
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was  to  happen  to  that  nan,  Mr.  Power,  if  he  was  obliged  to  work 
for  hiB  bread,  I  'd  give  him  hve,  ay,  six  guineas  a^week  only  to  cat 
oatfonoer" 

Sharpe  painted  hamoroos  subjects  with  great  ability.  He  liked 
good  living,  and  his  rubber ;  accompanied  himself  on  the  piano  to 
comic  songs  of  his  own  composition,  and  possessed  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  aiMNxlotes  and  ghost-stcHries,  which  latt»  he  retailed  with  all 
the  gusio  of  a  true  believer,  to  the  inexpressible  dismay  of  all  the 
young  ladies  of  his  acquaintance. 

One  day  Elliston  with  the  two  Smiths  dined  with  Sharpe.  His 
cellar  waxed  low,  but  his  guests  liked  their  wine.  Sharpe  scrawled 
with  his  pencil  on  a  card,  *'  Send  for  some  port  to  the  public-kouse — 
quick  / "  and  slipping  it  into  the  servant's  hand,  whispered  him  to 

give  it  his  mistress,  who  immediately  dispatched  the  man  for  half-a- 
ozen  of  port,  which  arrived  just  as  a  fre^  bottle  was  wanted. 

''Now,  fortune  send  they  've  drunk  too  much  to  find  out  the  dif- 
ference !"  prayed  Sharpe  to  himself,  as  he  passed  the  bottle.  "  Of 
course  it's  regular  black-strap.  I'll  not  touch  it  myself  if  I  can 
help  it." 

His  guests  drank — smacked  their  lips— drank  again — and  re- 
placed weir  glasses.  Sharpe's  ears  tingled — he  sat  upon  thorns — he 
wished  himself  at  tne  Antipodes !  "  They  've  found  it  out,"  thought 
Sharpe.  "  I  shall  never  get  over  it — what  a  shabby  dog  they  11 
think  me." 

"Sharpe,  you're  a  capital  fellow!"  exclaimed  Elliston.  "Yoa 
ought  to  have  your  statue  erected.  Where  did  you  get  that  wine  ? 
It  s  without  exception  the  best  of  it's  kind  I  ever  tasted." 

"  I  was  just  gomg  to  make  the  same  remark,"  said  Horace  Smith, 
holding  up  his  gl^s  to  the  light.  "  Did  you  import  it  yourself, 
Aarpe,  or  did  you  get  it  from  Durrant  ?  " 

"  Hope  you  've  a  full  bin  of  it,"  pursued  his  brother  James,  after 
draining  his  glass ;  "ha !  ha !  ha!  Any  bin  but  the  has  been,  you 
know.  £h,  Sharpe !  especially  where  such  wine  as  this  is  con- 
cerned." 

"  Yes !  I  knew  I  should  catch  it — I  knew  I  should  get  preciously 
badgered  about  it,"  cried  poor  Sharpe,  "but,  the  fact  is — " 

"  Fshaw  !  toss  off  your  wine,  man,  and  pass  the  bottle,"  interrupt- 
ed Elliston,  impatiently.     "  I  want  another  glass." 

Sharpe  obeyed,  but,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  found  the  black-strap 
most  excellent  claret  I 

Next  morning  he  went  to  the  public-house. 

"  Ah !  I  know  what  your  come  about,  Mr.  Sharpe,"  said  the  land- 
lord as  soon  as  he  saw  him ;  ''  you  've  come  to  scold  me  for  sending 
you  that  sour  port.  But  it  wasn't  my  fault — it  wasn't,  indeed,  sir. 
It  was  the  only  port  I  had,  and  I  told  your  servant  it  wasn't  fit  for 

gentlemen  to  drink,  but  he  said  he  must  have  it,  sir,  and  so  I  irave  it 
im."  * 

"Where  did  ^ou  get  it?"  inquired  Sharpe. 

"  At  a  sale,  sir,  I  bought  six  dozen  of  it     But  it 's  so  plaguy  thin 
and  sour  that  none  of  my  customers  wi)l  drink  it" 
"  Have  you  much  left  ?  "  said  Sharpe,  carelessly. 
"  Nearly  the  whole  lot,  sir— I  don't  suppose  I  've  used  half-a-dozen 
bottles.     It  only  does  to  make  negus  of.     I  only  wish  I  could  get 
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somebody  to  take  it  off  my  hands,  I  know.  He  should  have  it  a 
bargain." 

**  Well,  I  don't  care  if/  take  it/'  said  Sharpe. 

"You  sir!" 

'*  Yes,  the  fact  is,  that  sort  of  light  wine  agrees  with  me." 

In  half-an-hour  the  whole  batch  was  snug  in  Sharpe's  cellar. 

One  night  Sharpe  was  playing  at  loo  with  Us  brother  Henry.  He 
won  every  trick. 

''Now,  sing  your  song  of  triumph  over    me,"    said    Henry, 


''  I  will,"  returned  Sharpe,  laughing, ''  I H  sing  HaUI^Ioo-you  !  " 
I  sometimes  met  Warde  in  King  Street  Warde  was  a  Bath  man. 
His  real  name  was  Prescott.  He  was  originally  in  the  artillery  ;  but 
his  success  as  an  amateur  induced  him  to  turn  his  sword  into  a 
truncheon,  and  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession,  in  which,  with  com- 
mon prudence,  he  might  have  realized  an  independence.  Warde 
was  at  the  head  of  second  class  tragedians.  Though  his  features 
i^ere  petiU,  and  his  action  somewhat  formal,  his  person,  on  the 
whole,  was  good,  and  he  declaimed  finely.  I  thought  his  Faulkland 
excellent.  With  the  exception  of  Young,  I  never  saw  any  actor  play 
that  wayward  personage  better. 

Practical  jokes  were  sometimes  played  off  upon  Warde.  One  day 
he  went  down  with  Power  and  a  large  party  to  eat  white  bait  at 
Greenwich.  He  had  scarcely  seated  himself,  when  a  gentleman, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  requested  Warde  would  change 

eices  with  him,  as  the  light  from  the  window  hurt  his  eyes.  Warde 
d  no  sooner  complied  with  this  requisition,  than  another  gentle* 
man  from  the  bottom  of  the  room,  begged  he  might  be  permitted 
to  sit  next  to  his  brother,  who  was  on  Warde's  right,  upon  which 
our  tragedian  again  shifted  his  seat. 

"  Warde  I"  shouted  Power,  who  was  in  the  chair,  '*  you  mustn't 
sit  there ;  you're  in  the  draught,  man !  Here,  come  up  here ;  we  can 
easily  make  room  for  you !"  and  Warde,  who  dreadea  catching  cold, 
eagerly  obeyed  the  summons. 

Here,  it  was  discovered  that  the  sun  must  annoy  him,  and  not- 
withstanding he  declared  he  rather  liked  it  than  oUierwise,  he  was 
once  more  forced  to  vacate  his  seat,  and  move  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table. 

"  My  dear  Warde,"  exclaimed  G ,  starting  up,  *'  I  can't  permit 

you  to  help  that  dish ;  you  '11  get  no  dinner.  Allow  me  to  take  the 
trouble  off  your  hands ;  I  insist  upon  it." 

In  vain  Warde  assured  him  the  trouble  was  a  pleasure  ,*  in  vain 
he  protested  he  liked  carving  above  all  things,  and  was  tired  of 

changing  his  chair;   move  he  must.     G was  inexorable — he 

made  a  point  of  it.  The  whole  company  seconded  him,  the  presi- 
dent decided  in  his  favour ;  and,  in  a  word,  under  one  pretext  or 
other,  these  Don  Pedro  Positives  obliged  poor  Warde  to  make  the 
entire  giro  of  the  table  before  he  could  swallow  a  morsel. 

Betty,  the  ci-devant  Young  Roscius,*  paid  great  deference  to  Power, 
who  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  over  him.  The  Falstaff  face  and 
bulky  figure  of  this  gentleman,  made  it  difficult  to  believe  he  had 


*  Father  of  the  present  tragedian. 
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once  been  that  yoathful  p1ienoinenon»  whoee  extraordinary  persoaal 
and  intellectual  graces  had  intoxicated  a  kingdom  ;  for  whose  pre- 
sence peeresses  contended ;  whose  slightest  inmq>osition  made  mana- 
gers tremble ;  while  all  ranks,  yea,  the  very  princes  of  the  blood, 
rushed,  with  feverish  impatience,  to  consult  the  daily  bulletins  issued 
by  his  physicians ;  I  never  saw  Betty  without  feeling  Inclined  to 
exclaim  with  Job  Thornberry,  "La!  were  you  that  pretty  boy? 
How  you  are  alt^ed!"  But  there  was  one  thing  in  Betty  which 
time  had  not  altered— a  kind  and  benevolent  heart;  and  that  most 
assuredly  he  still  possesses. 

Betty  s  failure  as  a  tragedian  in  his  riper  years  is  a  curious  fact 
Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  his  tutelage,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  boyhood  he  displayed  a  capacity  far  beyond  his  years. 
Did  the  strain  upon  this  thus  early,  prevent  its  ripening  ?  Metaphy- 
sicians, decide ! 

One  nieht  Power  and  Betty,  after  supping  together,  agreed  to  go 
the  rounds,  and  investigate  those  mysteries  whidi  Modem  BabyhHi, 
during  the  darker  hours,  offers  to  the  speculative  and  the  curious. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  these  two  philosophers  found 
themselves  at  the  door  of  one  o£  those  early  public-houses,  whidi 
open  at  daybreak  for  the  accommodation  of  those,  whose  callings, 
lawful  or  unlawful,  render  such  resorts  necessary.  Here,  the  thief, 
the  prostitute,  and  the  ancient  charley  met,  at  the  close  of  their  pro- 
fessional labours,  on  neutral  ground,  and  solaced  themselves,  afler 
the  fatigues  of  the  night,  with  hot  mulled  wine,  strongly  spiced, 
before  they  turned  in  to  sleep  like  owls  through  day,  in  which  the 
majority  of  them  delighted  not. 

«*  Shall  we  go  in?"  quoth  Betty. 

**  Ay,  push  on,"  said  Power.     "  Let  us  see  all  we  can,  Harry." 

So  in  they  went 

The  place  was  crowded  with  wretched  remnants  of  humanity, 
poor  done-up  creatures,  alike  hopeless  and  reckless,  the  off-scourings 
of  the  community,  all  eagerly  clamouring  for  that  liquid  lethe  which 
was  to  afford  them  a  temporary  oblivion,  but  which  apparently  was 
not  forthcoming  quite  so  soon  as  their  cravings  for  this  indispensable 
stimulus  required.  *'  Curses  deep  and  loud  "  resounded  through  the 
pandemonium. 

'*  Why  don't  they  bring  the  hot  stuff,"  muttered  in  a  hoarse  voice 
a  dirty-looking  drab,  who  had  seated  her  quaggy  carcass  on  the 
counter,  and  was  swinging  her  mill-post  legs  to  and  fro.  "  Do  they 
think,"  continued  this  amiable  personage  with  an  oath,  '^  we  ha'vn't 
money  to  pay  for  it?" 

Here  her  eye  caught  Betty's. 

**  Why,  it 's  Betty  I"  exclaimed  she  with  another  oath,  after  staring 
at  him  K>r  a  moment.  Then  springing  from  the  counter,  she  threw 
her  arms  around  the  astounded  object  of  her  scrutiny,  and  honoured 
him  with  a  salute.  Alas  !  there  was  a  time  when  Betty  would  have  es- 
teemed this  an  honour, 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  me  ? — ^have  you  forgotten  me,"  continued 
she,  as  Betty,  half  stifled,  disengaged  himself  from  her  embrace ; 
"  I  'm  Harriet  B— !"  Then  rapping  out  another  oath,  she  added, 
"  You  needn't  look  so  shy  at  me !  Many  a  glass  of  champaigne 
you  've  had  at  my  Uble." 

This  was  too  true.     In  the  bloated,  brutalized  object  now  scowling 
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on  bim,  Betty,  with  difficulty,  I'ecognised  the  once  graceful  and  ele- 
l^ant  Ninon^  whose  smiles  senators  coveted,  and  whom,  only  two 
littie  years  before,  he  remembered  at  the  head  of  a  handsome  estab- 
lishment, reveUing  in  all  the  luxuries  of  the  town.  Surefy  mare, 
much  more,  might  be  done  for  these  unfortunates  I  Few  women  are 
naturally  tncwus.  Yet  many  fall,  and  when  they  fall,  they  fall  for 
ever  !    Is  this  just  ?     Is  it  politic  ? 

Dropping  a  sovereign  into  the  hand  of  this  unfortunate,  our  philo- 
sophers proceeded  to  the  Old  Bailey,  where  two  murderers  were  to 
be  executed.  Betty,  who  happened  to  know  the  sheriff,  sent  in  his 
card,  on  which  they  were  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  prison. 
Here,  while  exploring  a  long  dark  passage,  a  large  bell  suddenlv 
boomed  above  their  heads.  Anxious  to  escape  this  dismal  knell, 
they  rushed  up  a  flight  of  steps,  and  found  themselves^-oa  the 
scajfoldl 

"  Here  they  are.  Bill  f  exclaimed  a  voice  among  the  crowd,  who 
immediately  rang  the  welkin  with  their  execrations. 

Well  do  I  remember  Power's  describing  the  horror  he  felt  at  thus 
unexpectedly  making  his  dibut  on  such  a  stage,  and  experiencing 
such  a  reception ! 

Monest  Bob  C- !  Who  that  visited  in  King-street,  has  forgotten 

thee  ?  Bob  was  an  excellent  companion,  for  he  preferred  listening 
to  talking ;  and  would  sit  for  hours,  no  matter  where,  provided  he 
had  his  tipple.  I  shall  never  forget  going  to  see  Power  play  in  the 
Citv, — where.  Heaven  knows,  for  I'm  sure  I  don't ;  but  the  theatre 
had  been  a  chapel,  and  Power's  dressing-room  was  a  sort  of  rhom- 
boid under  a  staircase,  in  which  every  angle  in  the  building  seemed 
assembled  in  general  congress.  Power,  dressed  for  Dr,  (y  Toole,  sat 
wedded  into  a  niche,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  held 
forward  for  fear  of  damaging  his  wig ;  a  posture  more  convenient 
than  elegant. 

**  Bob  I  hand  Canter  the  porter,"  said  Power. 

**  Bob  !"  echoed  I,  hitting  my  head  against  the  ceiling.  '*  Is  Bob 
with  you  ?" 

And  there,  sure  enough,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  stairs  with 
the  floor.  Bob  had  ensconced  himself,  with  a  huge  porter-pot  between 
his  legs.  Ay,  and  there,  too,  he  would  have  remained  till  doomsday, 
always  providing  the  aforesaid  pot  had  been  regularly  replenished.* 

Bob  had  a  legacy  left  him.  The  executor  inquired  what  he  intended 
doing  with  it.  Bob  didn't  know*- supposed  he  must  purchase 
consols. 

"  I've  a  capital  spec  in  view,"  said  the  executor,  lolling  against  the 
chimney-piece.  "Capital— I  shall  net  fifty — ay,  if  I  said  seventy 
per  cent,  by  it,  I  dare  say  I  should  speak  within  the  mark." 

"Deuce,  you  would?"  grunted  Bob. 

"You'll  only  get  three  per  cent,  in  the  funds,"  resumed  the  exe- 
cutor, after  a  pause ;  "  only  three." 

" Only  three,"  said  Bob;  "that's  all." 

"Mr.  C— .^!"  said  the  merchant,  suddenly  erecting  himself,  and 
seizing  Bob's  hand,  "I've  a  regard  for  you,  a  very  great  regard  in- 
deed; and,  to  prove  it,  I'll  do  for  you  what  I  wouldn't  do  for  my 

•  Porter  is  a  favourite  beverage  among  artistes^  particularly  foreigners.  Many 
must  recollect  with  what  gusio  Pa«ta  seized  the  porter-pot  after  her  grand  tcena  in 
'<  Semiramide." 
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own  brother ;  if  you  like  to  leave  thi«  money  with  me,  yoo  tiuJl 
have  a  share  in  this  speculation." 

"  You  don't  mean  it?"  said  Bob,  squeezing  the  merdiant*8  hand 
in  return. 

"  I  do  though — I  'm  quite  serious,"  returned  the  latter  warmly. 
*'  The  fact  is.  Bob,  you  're  a  capital  good  fellow,  and  I  *m  glad  in  the 
opportunity  of  serving  you ;  so  say  no  more,  say  no  more,  my  good 
SIT.  We'll  consider  the  matter  settled.  Here,  Mr.  Allen !  Show 
Mr.  C  ■  out,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  good  morning — business,  you  know ;" 
and  away  went  Bob,  overjoyed  with  his  investment. 

A  year — eighteen  months— two  years  passed — and  not  a  word  of 
his  venture.  Bob  thought  he  might  as  well  inquire  about  it.  Ac- 
cordingly he  repaired  to  Austin  Friars,  and  asked  if  Mr.  D.  was  in« 

'*  He  is,  sir,"  replied  the  derk,  with  a  smirk ;  *'  but  he's  engaged 
at  present     Can  I  do  your  business  for  you,  Mr.  C ?" 

"  Why,  I  called  about  that  speculation,  which  — " 

'*  Ah  !  I  see,"  interrupted  the  clerk :  *'  that  South  American  bu- 
siness —  yes,  yes,  I  understand.     Allow  me— 4i  word,  Mr.  C ;" 

and  taking  Bob  out  into  the  passage,  he  whispered  in  his  ear,  <'  Take 
my  advice,  and  cut  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  Cut !"  echoed  the  astonished  Bob. 

^'  Ay,  and  be  sure  you  don't  come  again !  The  thing  turned  out 
a  dead  failure ;  and  if  you  stir  in  the  business,  you  'U  have  to  cash 
up.  Good  morning !"  And  this  was  all  Bob  ever  heard  of  his  two 
thousand  pounds. 

Mrs.  Ho£9and,  Linton,  the  Carews,  with  many  others  connected 
with  the  arts  and  the  press,*  visited  in  King  Street,  where^  with  the 
reader's  permission,  we  will  now  pass  an  evening. 

Enter  we  two  moderately-sized  drawing-rooms,  conveniently 
rather  than  elegantly  furnished,  communicating  with  each  other. 
That  door  leads  into  a  small  third  room,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
''  Library,"  where  Power  does  his  writing ;  but  it  is  carefully  closed, 
you  see,  only  a  favoured  few  being  admitted.  There  is  some  mys- 
tery in  this.  Those  two  full- lengths  in  the  principal  apartment  are 
by  Fraaer ;  that  on  the  lefl  represents  Power  as  Captain  Cleaveland 
in  **  The  Pirate ;"  the  other,  his  lady  —  which  is  all  we  shall  see  of 
her,  more  *s  the  pity^—  for  this  is  a  gentleman's  party,  about  five  and 
forty  of  whom,  you  see,  are  already  assembled.  Those  three  mer* 
veilleux  on  the  sofa  are  members  of  *'  The  Burlington,"  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  favourite,  and  the  advantages  of  Melton.  These 
are  la  cr^me  de  la  crime, — the  flower  of  the  party  !  Observe  what 
marked  attention  Power  pays  them ;  how  he  exults  in  their  pre- 
sence 1  how  happy  it  makes  him !  That  handsome  man  with  the 
ebony  cane  is  D — sb — we.  His  family,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, have  held  situations  about  the  court  M —  S — ^  who  is  seated 
next  to  him,  will  be  a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  father,  poor  man, 
much  against  his  inclination,  has  just  been  banished  into  the  Upper 
House.  B — ^r^  to  whom  Power  is  now  speaking,  is  descended  from 
a  great  legal  functionary,  and  is  to  follow  the  law  himself —  let  us 
hope,  as  successfully. 

But  how  noisy  that  group  is,  standing  before  the  fire  f  how  they 
wrangle !  how  tney  laugh !  how  they  scatter  the  puns  about !  —  ha, 

•  To  be  noticed  when  I  oome  to  «  The  Widow's." 
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ha,  ha ! — You  are  right.  These  are  lawyers  too.  Templars,  Lincoln's 
Inn  men, — sharp  dogs,  merry  fellows,  gentlemen  to  the  back-bone, 
the  best  and  most  intelligent  companions  in  the  world.  There  is  the 
making  of  a  chancellor  among  those  wild  slips. — But  the  door  opens; 
some  one  enters.  Who  can  this  tall  gentlemanly  man  in  black  be  ? 
As  you  observe,  there  is  a  modesty,  a  propriety  in  his  demeanour 
which  prepossesses  you.  Here  's  Power  !  I  '11  ask  who  he  is.  Ah, 
Stanfield  !     Indeed,  I  could  have  sworn  he  was  somebody  — 

But  hush !  who  runs  through  the  chords  in  that  masterly  manner? 
'Tis  little  Major  ;  and  little  Major,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  are  fond 
of  music,  is  worth  listening  to.  Ah,  he  is  going  to  accompany  Poer, 
I  see,  the  best  amateur  singer  in  England,  except  Mrs.  Arkwright, 
poor  Stephen  Kemble's  daughter.  Ah  !  bravo !  bravissimo  !  what  ex- 
ecution !  what  splendid  bass  notes  I  Did  you  ever  hear  Non  piu  andrai 
sung  better  }  Deuce  take  it !  what  can  they  be  about  in  that  little 
study  there  ?  Saw  you  not  how  cautiously  Power  closed  the  door 
-when  he  came  out  just  now  ?  *  *  •  Ah  !  Abbott,  Stansbury, 
and  Paul  Bedford  !  Then  the  theatres  are  over ;  and  see,  they  are 
setting  out  the  supper — ^not  a  formal  affair  of  temples  and  waterfalls, 
with  a  dish  of  sweetened  soapsuds  in  the  centre,  but  crabs,  lobsters, 
scallops,  anchovies,  devils !  a  glorious  army  of  Stimulants  and 
Provocatives  !  served  in  profusion,  and  scattered  hither  and  thi- 
ther, as  best  suits  the  convenience  and  disposition  of  the  company. 

Let  us  join  Stanfield  and  Paul  Bedford  at  that  little  round  table  in 
the  corner  there  !  Lord !  how  droll  Paul  is !  how  adroitly  he  man- 
ages to  catch  the  servant's  eye!  how  kindlv  he  caters  for  us! 
Stanfield  is  rallying  him  on  his  figure.  He  calls  him  a  slip,  a  lath, 
a  hobbledehoy.  Paul  heeds  it  not ;  Paul  is  too  busy ;  he  sticks  to 
his  scallop  with  the  devotion  of  a  pilgrim  ;  he  quaffs  his  ale  like  a 
holy  father  !  And  why  for  no  ?  —  wnv  for  no  ?  After  taking  care 
of  others,  it  Is  but  fair  Paul  should  take  care  of  himself.  Besides, 
he  has  been  delighting  the  public,  he  has  been  singing  in  <<  Massa- 
niello;"  and  singing  and  acting,  let  me  tell  you,  my  friend,  are 
dry  work. 

What  a  forest  of  glasses  !  what  hecatombs  of  havannahs  they  are 
placing  on  the  table  I  —  and  see !  see  I  the  door  of  the  little  study 
opens,  and  —  ha,  ha,  ha  !  ho  !  ho !  ho  I  what  be  these,  my  masters  ? 
What  merry  and  diverting  spectacle  is  this  ?  As  I  live,  a  pageant ! 
a  right  Bacchanalian  pageant !  So,  so,  so !  It  was  for  this,  then, 
was  it,  we  were  so  carefully  excluded  ?  Really,  B — r's  jolly  god  is 
not  amiss. 

'  Flu8h*d  with  a  purple  grace, 
He  showi  his  rose-pink'd  face.* 

A  foil,  his  Thyrsis;  Dr.  O'Toole's  wig,  his  chaplet;  and  Abbott — 
ha,  ha,  ha !  only  look  at  Abbott !  How  ludicrously  he  bounds  on- 
ward, twanging  that  guitar  to  Handel's  grand  chorus,  which  Paul 
and  Stansbury  are  burlesquing  so  gloriously ;  while  Power  brings  up 
the  rear  with  Stanfield,  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  that  huge 
vase,  that  seething  cauldron  which  —  may  I  die  if  it  isn't  filled  with 
brandy  punch  !  Oh  !  I  '11  swear  it  *s  brandy  punch  by  the  perfume 
it  sends  forth.  They  may  well  sing  "  The  conquering  hero !"  Oh ! 
if  we  're  to  drink  all  that,  you  know  !  why,  it  contains  three  gallons, 
at  the  very  least,  my  good  sir ! 

E  E  S 
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This  tnontter-bowl  being  deposited  on  the  table  amid  theclieers 
of  the  company^  Abbott  was  installed  in  the  chair. 

**  Gentlemen  V*  said  Power,  as  soon  as  the  glasses  were  charged, 
"  permit  me  to  give  you  a  toast,  which,  I  am  sure,  you  will  drink 
with  pleasure.    I  have  known  William  Abbott  long —  {hear, hear!) 

Abbcit^YeB ;  and  I  hope  you  'U  know  William  Abbott  a  Uttle 
longer,  especially  if  you  brew  such  good  pundi  as  this."  (a  laugkj^ 

Pawer.'^hook  at  Uie  man  I  {Everybody  stares  at  AbboU,  who  tries 
to  appear  interesting.)    Look  at  the  man,  I  say  I 

Abbott, — ^Well,  they  are  all  looking  at  me.    {Sips  his  punch.) 

PofT^.— I  repeat,  I  have  known  him  long,  and  can  conscien- 
tiously declare  that  he  is,  without  any  exception -»(AMr,  hear !) 
without   any  exception,  gentlemen  —  {hear,  hear,  hear !)  —  thb 

OBSATS8T  VILLAIN  UNHUNG  I — {RoOTS.) 

Abbott, — Oh,  oh !  what  a  shame !  what  a  shame  1  I,  really— 

Power, — Gentlemen,  the  turpitude  of  that  man's  conduct  is  shame, 
ful— oh  !  shameful !  no  words  could  do  iustice  to  it !— -(Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter,)  —  The  mischief  he  does  is  incalculable.  Count  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  the  crimes  of  a  Cataline,  the  potatees  in  Covent  Gar- 
den Market,  but  hope  not,  trust  not,  seek  not,  gentlemen,  to  esti- 
mate the  wickedness  of  William  Abbott  there!— (CAeerx  and  Bravo!) 
Under  these  circumstances,  gentlemen,  as  well-wishers  to  the  com- 
munity, gentlemen  ;  as  Christian  brethren,  gentlemen  —  {hear,  hear, 
hear  /) — as  fellow- subjects,  actuated  by  those  feelings  of  justice  and 
philanthropy  which  reign  within  this  heart  here  — 

J66o</.— That 's  the  wrong  side ! — {A  laugh,) 

Power.^^l  beg  your  pardon ;  nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  I  feel 
convincedyou  will  all  most  cordially  join  me  in  drinking  *'  Com^ 
fusion  to  William  Abbott,  and  the  sooner  he  is  hanged  the  better  f* 
— {Roars,  and  cries  rf  Bravo  !) 

iltf.— Confusion  to  William  Abbott,  &c.  Hip !  hip !  hurrah !  hur- 
rah! hurrah! 

Air — The  night  before  Larry  was  stretched,-^FoBVu 

Abbott  {rising\ — Gentlemen !  for  the  honour  you  have  d<Mie  me — 
(roars)  —  after  the  eulogium  that  has  been  pronounced  upon  me — 
(roars,  and  cries  of  Ho,  hoi)  Eulooium,  gentlemen!  1  repeat  it! 
for  when  a  man  lives,  as  Tyrone  Power  do^  "by  the  badness  of  his 
character," —  {roars,  and  hear,  hear  /)— when  every  word,  every  syl- 
lable he  utters,  gentlemen,  is  the  converse  of  truth  —  {Hear,  hear, 
hear  /)  —  abuse  becomes  the  highest  fanbqtric  !  —  {cheers  and 
bravo  !)  —  the  highest  panegtrio,  gentlemen !  —  {Cheers  and  Bravo 
again,)  —  Actors  are  proverbially  modest  —  (a  laugh)  —  and  really, 
gentlemen,  when  I  sit  and  hear  myself  made  out  such 


'an  olio 
Of  perfection  in  folio,* 


such  a  conglomeration  of 


*  Sngar  and  spice, 
And  all  that  *8  nice,' 


as  the  old  song  says,  great  as  I  am  aware  my  merits  are,  I  feel  quite 
^Uakes  out  hts  pocket-handkerchief  )— 

u  S^/^'7:P*^  "*y  gentleman  accommodate  him  with  a  smelling- 
botUe  ^'^{Roars,  and  cries  of  Order,  order  !) 
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Abbott, — Gentlemen,  I  will  not  trespass  on  your  attention  any 
further.  I  shall  content  myself  with  reciprocating  your  good  wishes 
— (roar*)— and  conclude  with  the  hope  that  that  monster,  that  mis- 
creant there— (ooifi/ing  to  Poiwr)— may  speak  as  ill  of  you  all  as  he 
has  of  iwe,  gentlemen  \^{Che€r8  and  laughter.)  • 

After  a  glee,  admirably  sung  by  Poer,  Stansbury,  and  Paul  Bed- 
ford.  Power  pronosed  that  we  should  all  sing  an  extempore  verse, 
commencing  with  the  chairman,  under  the  penal^  of  drinking  a 
tambler  of  punch,  which,  to  the  consternation  of  those  whom  "the 
gods  "  had  not  '*  made  poetical,"  was  agreed  to. 

Abbott  had  strenuously  opposed  tms.  Cunning  rogue !  he  was 
all  the  time,  I  suspect,  concocting  his  couplets,  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

^  I  am  Bvene  to  make  a  vend, 
Beeause,  d'  ye  lee,  I  can*t ; 
But  if  I  could,  I'  m  sure  I  would. 
But  as  I  caa't,  I  shan't.*' 

fS"  Hock  and  soda  water  in  great  request  next  morning  I 

•  This  species  of  persiflage  was  much  in  vogue  at  Power's,  Don  Trueba*s,  &c. 
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Thx  poor  man  hath  a  lonely  lot, 

To  misery  allied ; 
His  very  being  is  foigot 

Among  the  sons  of  pride. 
He  rises  with  the  morning  ll^t. 
And  labours  through  the  weary  night, 

A  scanty  meal  to  gain  ; 
Then  lays  his  wearied  head  to  rest, 
But  anxious  cares  disturb  his  breast,— 

To  slumber  is  in  vain  I 

The  oold  neglect^  the  withering  scorn, 

That  meet  him  on  his  way, — 
The  spirit  bow*d,  and  sinews  worn 

By  premature  decay,-. 
A  brow  o*ershadow'd  by  despair. 
The  trembling  gait  produced  by  care. 

The  constant  dread  of  ill : — 
These  mingle  with  his  ev'ry  dream. 
And  Hope  hath  no  consoling  gleam 

To  pleasant  thoughts  insSl  I 

Alas !  to  him  the  changeful  earth 

Hath  features  ever  sad  ; 
For  when  the  summer  wakes  its  mirth,  - 

He  only  is  not  glad. 
For  what  to  him  is  Nature's  smile, 
That  may  another's  heart  beguile, 

But  cannot  pierce  the  died 
Where  he  is  wasting  life  away, 
Unheediul  of  the  night  or  day. 

So  long  it  brings  him  bread  t 


Ood^  Messing  on  the  verdant  fields. 

When  sunidiine  dweUeth  Uiere  1 
And  ev'ry  flow'r  that  fragrance  yields 

Becomes  more  sweetly  fair ! 
In  truth  'tis  beautiful  to  view  ! 
But  rip'ning  com  and  violets  hue 

Are  hidden  from  the  poor  1 
They  cannot  watch  the  season's  change. 
To    them    all   blithesome   scenes    are 
strange: — 

Their  sense  of  joy  is  o'er ! 

Within  a  dose  and  fcstid  room. 

Through  sickness  and  in  age, 
They  lalraar  on,  and  pass  in  gloom 

Their  life'ft  declining  staoe,-^ 
The  slaves  of  want  1 — ^whijie  those  who 

have. 
And  from  the  depths  of  woe  could  save, 

Evade  their  haggard  mien. 
Nor  mark  the  signet  death  hath  placed, 
Where  many  a  sorrow  could  be  traced, 

And  painnil  years  be  seen ! 
The  poor  t  oh,  mock  not  those  who  we^. 

The  wretched  and  the  lone  t 
For  Heav'n  doth  surely  record  keep. 

When  earthly  aid  is  gone  i — 
And  at  the  Bridal  Feast  the  guest 
May  be  ^e  mortal  leastwise  blest 

Among  his  fellows  here. 
Then  cheer  the  poor  man's  solitude, 
And  smooth  the  briars  on  his  road 

To  kindlier  lands  elsewhere  t 
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''  Hayb  you  got  any  Spitzbergen  and  Patagonia  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have." 

"  Why  so  ? — ^they  are  at  two  premium." 

'*  But  I  bought  at  three-and-a-half." 

*^  Don't  be  afraid :  hold  on." 

"  Hold  on  !  I  can't  help  myself.  There  is  actually  no  business  do- 
ing in  them." 

"  The  surest  sign  that  they  are  to  have  a  sudden  and  tremendous 
rise." 

'MVhen?" 

'*  At  the  proper  time.    Hold  on  !" 

This  hint  was  given  to  me  by  a  woman — one  of  consideration,— with 
a  look  and  tone  that  would  indicate  a  knowledge  of  things  behind  the 
curtain.  I  hope  that  she  knows  a  move  or  two  in  the  chequered  game : 
if  not,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  will  not  be  of  much  consequence.  I 
shall  pay  for  my  lesson ;  and  that 's  all.  Small  men  ought  to  stick  to 
their  trade  of  basket -making.  And  I  shall  profit  by  m^  lesson,  you 
may  depend  on  it.  *'  Une  fois  philosophe ;  deux  fois  joueur  deters 
min^." 

Perhaps  the  men  think  they  have  the  ffsnie  all  to  themselves ;  that 
they  alone  are  railroad  mad.  If  they  do,  they  are  grievously  mistaken. 
What  is  it  that  makes  London  by  far  less  dull  just  now  than  it  usually 
is  during  the  autumn  ?  Numbers  of  the  beau  sexe  have  remained  bcf 
hind  to  look  after  the  main  point,  for  emphatically  is  railroad  specula- 
tion considered  the  main  point  amongst,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  many  of 
them  at  this  moment.  Paris,  for  the  same  reason,  has  been  scarcely 
more  gay  at  any  season  of  the  year  than  the  present.  A  certain  fashion- 
able and  fascinating  marchioness  (an  Enelisnwoman  too),  a  resident  of 
the  gay  capital  of  delights,  won  twenty-nve  thousand  pounds  there  a 
few  weeks  back  in  one  belle  swoop.  You  would  like  to  know  how 
she  did  it.  A  brilliant  company  were  assembled  at  the  hotel  of  a  Rus- 
sian nobleman  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^ ;  and  between  one  of  the 
pauses  of  the  dnnse,  a  distinguished  singer  of  the  opera  was  entertain- 
ing the  guests  with  a  favounte  air  from  '^  Norma," — it  might  be  from 
"  11  Barbiere  "  or  '^  Don  Giovanni," — or  it  might  not.  All  was  breath- 
less attention,  and  intense  delight.  No !  not  all.  The  young  and 
lovely  Marchioness  of .—  occupied  ajhuteuil  in  a  corner  of  the  sal<m. 
The  air  was  beautiful- 
She  heard  it,  but  she  heeded  not — ^her  eyes 
Were  with  her  heart,  and  that  was  far  away, 

very  far  away  —  in  the  share-market !  for  even  into  such  a  gentle 
bosom,  and  amidst  such  a  scene,  the  ruling  passion  of  the  age, — call  it 
avarice,  gambling,  what  you  will, — could  enter  and  assert  its  empire. 

"  I  have  got  a  better  song  for  your  Ladyship  than  even  Mario's 
song,"  said  a  young  and  gallant  cavalier,  approaching  her  softly,  and 
seating  himself  on  an  unoccupied  couch  beside  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  the  Marchioness  hastily. 
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**  Within  the  last  hour  the  King  has  expressed  to  the  minister  his 
approval  of  the  Great  Northern  Line.  Hash !  don't  speak  or  appear 
agitated ;  we  may  be  observed." 

'' WasR there?" 

*'  Yes !— -closeted  for  two  hours  with  jon  know  whom :  and  he  left 
the  palace  about  a  minute  or  two  before  me  with  a  joy  in  his  face  that 
I  shall  never  forget.  It  spoke  millions.  You  must  see  him  to-morrow 
early ;  for  the  news  will  be  over  the  town  before  the  evening,  and  the 
applications  will  be  innumerable." 

**  To-morrow ! — to-night !"  And  in  a  few  moments,  her  Ladyship's 
carria^  having  been  wdered,  she  left  for  the  house  of  the  great 
financier. 

It  was  in  vain  that  porter  and  portress,  valet  and  butler,  major-domo 
and  secretary,  opposed  the  entrie  of  the  fair  besi^er.  Stop  a  woman, 
indeed,  when  she  ntill  go  a-head ! — stop  a  house  on  fire  with  a  single 
backet  of  water !  She  made  her  way  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum — the 
bureau  of  bureaux.  It  was  not  her  first  time.  Plutus  was  not  petrified : 
he  knew  the  goddess  welL  He  knew,  too,  that  she  must  be  obeved ;  so, 
to  save  time,  every  moment  of  which  was  worth  a  diamond  to  nim  that 
night,  he  obeyed  the  commands  of  his  fair  tyrant.  She  arranged  for 
a  pretty  considerable  transaction,  and  departed  to  sleep  happily  on  her 
pillow. 

From  the  titled  dame  to  the  actress,  even  to  the  grisette,  all  the 
women  are  playing  the  railroad  game  in  Paris.  In  London,  if  things 
are  not  going  on  pari  p(usu,  at  the  same  mail- train  pace,  amongst  the 
female  speculators,  they  are  going  on  fast  enough.  Heaven  knows ! 
considerinff  the  curves  and  inclines. 

I  called  on  a  lady  in  St.  John's  Wood  the  other  day.  She 
was  reading  a  morning  newspaper.  ''Nothing  in  that,  certainly," 
you  '11  say ;  but  wait  till  you  hear  what  part  of  it  she  was  reading. 
Not  the  deaths,  births,  and  marriages  ;  not  the  court-circular ;  not  the 
fashions  of  the  month ;  not  the  column  of  advertisements,  in  which 
broken-hearted  lovers  address  each  other  in  monosyllables,  and  roman- 
tic runaways  are  told  to  come  home  directly  to  indignant  and  respect- 
able fathers  and  virtuous  and  disconsolate  mothers ;  nor  was  she  diving 
into  the  delicate  columns  of  law  and  police  reports ;  nor  discussing  the 
moralities  of  the  quacks ;  nor  laughing  at  the  quotations  from  Punch ; 
no,  not  on  any  of  these  features  of  the  daily  romance  of  the  world  was 
my  lady's  attention  fixed ;  but  on  the  city  article  and  the  railway  share 
list  1 !  1  Upon  my  conscience  I  'm  not  joking ;  and  to  make  matters  worse, 
she  is  one  of  tne  finest  young  women  in  England,  although  nearer  to 
thirty  than  five-and-twenty.  She  has  refused  scores  of  good  offers, 
fancying  that  her  accumulating  fortune  will  secure  her  some  old  mar- 
quis or  duke  at  last. 

''Namur  and  Li^e — ^what's  the  news — Louvaine  and  Jemappe — 
how  are  they  ?"  said  she  to  me,  the  other  day,  as  I  called  upon  her  to- 
iTHirds  the  afternoon,  and  all  this  in'  the  same  breath  as  her  *'  How 
d'  you  do  ?" 

**  Namur  and  Liege^— Love— and  Jem  !"  exclaimed  I  in  broken  ac- 
cents, and  looking  as  stumped  as  a  bee  in  a  fallow. 

"  Do  you  know  nothing  about  them  ?"  said  she  sharply. 
"Why,   nothing  parUcularly,"   I   answered,   "but  that  they  are 
respecteble  places  enough  with  regard  to  the  picturesque  ana  the 
population." 
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"No,  no,  that's  not  what  I  want  to  know, — how  aretheBdgiana?'' 
•aid  she  with  a  fidgety  laoffh  that  I  did  not  relish. 

''  Is  it  how  are  uie  Belgians  ?"  I  inquired. 

"Yes.- 

"  Oh,  brayely  ;  horum  omnium  forlissimi  sunt  Belg^,"  said  I,  pludt- 
ing  np,  *'  which  means*—" 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Arabella ;  and  she  read  the  share  list  in  the  G/o6tf, 
indulging  in  a  running  oomment  as  she  went  along — "  Direct  Manches- 
ter— capital  I  South  Midland — up  asain  I  Cambridge  and  Oxford — 
oh  confound  them  I  London  and  York— oh  that  abominable  Hudson ! 
London,  Manchester,  the  Potteries  and  London — a  good  idem  that 
about  cheap  crockery — three  and  a  half  premium — ^bravissimo  I  North- 
ampton, BAobury,  and— ^tiU  going  upn— more  sugar  on  the  Banbury 
cakes— how  nice !  And  let  me  see,  here 's  another  new  line  just  out 
to  connect  the  eastern  and  western  coasts— what  do  they  want  to  con- 
nect the  coasts  for,  I  wonder?  but  that's  not  my  affair.  Eyerybody 
and  everything  will  be  all  c<mnected  together  soon.  I  must  write  to 
Moonshine  and  Crash  to  purchase  me  a  hundred  of  the  Cut-ahcaid- 
right-across-direct-eastem-and-westems— one  and  a  half  premium  to- 
morrow— two  and  a  half  next  day — sell  them — " 

*'  A  cool  hundred  that.  Madam,"  I  ventured  to  observe. 

''Cool!"  said  she;  "to  be  sure-*in  and  out  like  a  cold  bathf— 
that 's  the  new  spirit  of  the  age.  It 's  only  changing  about  the  circu- 
lating medium  more  quickly  iSter,  all,  as  the  nursery  rhyme  has  it, 

^*  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up  t 
Here  we  go  dowD,  down,  down,  oh  !  ** 

"  And  perhaps,"  I  observed  ''too  many  will  have  to  chime  in  with 

'<  Directors,  mnd  brokers,  and  scrip, 
We  're  all  done  brown,  brown,  bnywn,  oh  !  *' 

"  Oh,  not  at  all— none  are  to  be  done  but  the  green.  Are  you  not 
doin^  something  in  the  railroad  world  yourself,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  ?" 
inquired  the  lovelv  speculatrix* 

I  answered,  "  A  little." 

"  In  foreign  railroads  ?" 

"  No,^thank  you— I  don't  like  spending  one 's  camtal  oat  of  the 
country."  (I  did  not  even  whisper  a  word  about  the  Spitsbergen  and 
Patagonia.) 

"  But  you  get  it  back  again  three  fold  and  more ;  even  I  as  a  woman 
am  a  better  political  economist.     You  sell  at  a  premium—" 

"  Or  I  don't." 

"  Well,  then,  what  are  you  doing  in  shares  ?" 

"  Looking  on  — " 

"  Lookinff  on  ;  why  women  are  not  content  to  look  on  now-ardays," 
she  observed  contemptuously. 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  I,  sendibg  back  the  shuttlecock  in  the  direc- 
tion from  whence  it  came. 

"  If  I  were  a  man,"  said  Arabella  with  emphasis,  "I  should  be  se- 
cretary to  a  new  railroad  before  a  fortnight.    I  wish  I  were  a  man." 

"  Indeed !"  I  ejaculated,  rather  surprised. 

"  Yes ;  and  should  you  like  to  know  how  I  would  set  about  it?" 

"  The  secretaryship  you  mean  ?"  said  I. 

'*  The  company,"  said  she:  *'  you  must  get  up  the  company  beftre 
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you  con  be  secretary.  Who  it  goiag  to  give  you  sndi  a  berth  unlets 
you  prove  your  patent  of  invention?" 

•*  That  may  be  very  true." 

**  Buy  a  map  of  £ngland/'  said  she ;  ^'  or,  better  stiU,  a  map  of 
Ireland." 

**  First  catch  your  hare>"  was  not  an  unnatural  observation  on  my 
part. 

**  First  catch  your  erandmother !"  (how  sordid  pursuits  make  the  most 
refined  forget  them«dves !) — "  run  your  finger  up  and  down,  and  across 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Hit  upon  some  obscure 
nninitiated  district,  as  yet  not  cut  up." 

''  Rather  a  difiicult  matter  to  find  that,"  said  I. 

''  By  no  means,"  she  replied ;  **  you  '11  find  an  opening  somewhere." 

**  Talking  of  running  your  finger  up  and  down  a  map,  the  French 
monarch,  wishing  to  find  £iult  with  Marshal  Turenne,  put  his  finger 
on  a  line  that  marked  a  river,  and  said,  ^  Whv  did  you  not  cross  here  ?' 
— '  Because  your  majesty's  finger  was  net  the  bridge,'  answered  the 
marshal." 

**  Ah,  but,"  said  Arabella,  ''  Marshal  Turenne  did  not  live  in  a 
railroad  age.    Nothing  is  impossible  to  steam." 

**  Well,  say  that  I  have  hit  upon  an  opening,  what  next  ? 

*'  Point  your  guns." 

"  Pmnt  my  suns?" 

**  Yes,  and  then  shot  them  to  the  muzzle." 

**  Guns  and  shot*-muzzles — ^really — *' 

"  Well,  then  issue  your  prospectuses." 

**  Cramming  them  well  with  promises  of  public  advantage  is  what 
you  mean  by  shotting  the  guns  ?"  said  I,  getting  a  slight  ^mpse  of 

**  Exactly  so.  I  shall  make  something  of  you  at  last.  If  the  dis- 
trict be  agricultural,  talk  about  increasing  its  produce  and  popula- 
tion, about  running  up  to  the  cattle-show  in  Baker  Street,  with  a  tup, 
or  an  ox,  or  an  ass,  or  a  newly-invented  plough,  in  an  hour  or  two.  If 
the  district  be  a  manufacturing  one  — -" 

''  Say  we  are  on  the  map  of  Ireland." 

^*  Well,  be  it  so.  Would  you  cut  through  one  of  your  Irish  bogs? 
Talk  of  it  in  El  Dorado  terms,  praise  its  picturesque  beauty  and  fer- 
tility, and  the  vast  quantity  of  unexplored  riches  in  the  bowels  of  Uie 
earth.    But  perhaps  you  are  chary  of  railroad  speculation  ?" 

I  confessea  that  I  was  not  over-enthusiastic 

**  Well,  try  something  else  in  the  national  line  for  Ireland.  Irish 
improvement  according  to  English  notions  will  be  all  the  rage  when 
our  '  own  commissioner'  returns  from  Ireland.  You  have  seen  what  he 
has  written  about  Lough  Erne  being  only  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
that  there  is  no  outlet  to  it  in  that  direction.  Why  not  cut  a  canal 
through,  and  make  EnniskiUen  a  rival  to  Cork  ?  Or,  better  still,  for 
it  will  require  more  money,  and  consequently  give  rise  to  more  specu- 
lation—drain it." 

"  Drain  it !" 

*'  Yes.  A  good  board  of  directors  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  a  plan  to 
drain  anything.  Talk  about  Holland,  the  drainage  of  the  Fens,  and 
Whittlesea  Mere  in  your  prospectus." 

*'  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  had  already  one  or  two  too  many  of 
those  sort  of  companies  connected  with  Ireland,"  I  observed.    *^  They 
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were  draimage  oompuues  in  remlity,  wbidi  drained  off  more  tban  tbe 
^n^ter, — to  wit,  the  investments  of  the  only  moneyed  persons  ora- 
nected  with  the  undertaking.  I  know  one  in  particular,  which  went 
to  work  on  the  Irish  plan  of '  leap  before  you  look.'  Thej  drained  i£ 
all  the  water ;  and,  instead  of  the  rich  alluvial  soil  whidi  was  pro- 
mised beneath,  and  over  which  the  golden  gifts  of  Ceres  were  to 
flourish  in  future  years,  they  found  a  sandy  boiUmu" 

** Ah\  it's  just  the  way,**  said  she;  ''whenever  a  new  thing  is 
started,  there  are  plenty  of  growlers  and  grumblers  like  you.  Sir. 
O'Shaughnessy,  to  bore  us  wiUi  your  ponderous  platitudes  about  the 
ancient  ways  and  the  slow  coaches.  The  only  part  of  the  railroads 
with  which  vou  sympathise  are  the  sleepers." 

'« And,  what 's  the  odds  ?- 

*'  Ten  to  one  against  your  getting  on,  unless  you  purchase  into  the 
Dublin  and  Oalway." 

"  At  ^re  premium— eh  ?" 

''  Well,  you  might  do  worse." 

*'  You  have  not  heard  the  new  song,  then,  about  the  throwing  out  of 
the  bill?"  I  inquired. 

''  No,"  said  she, ''  I  have  not.  It 's  not  difficult  to  guess  its  author. 
You  can  amuse  one,  at  all  events;  and,  to  do  you  justice,  you  are  al- 
ways willing.    The  instrument  is  open." 

On  which  hint  I  turned  round  to  the  ivories,  and  gave  the  £ur 
gambler 

A  HOWL  FOR   THB   DUBLIN  AND  QALWAY. 

(« Ochone !  Father  Dan,  did  yoa  hear  the  report, 

LUIibuUero,  btiUeo-a-la  1 
When  the  Dublin  and  Oalway  was  kicked  out  of  court  1 

LiUibullero^  buUen-a-la ! 
Lero  !  lero  I  lillibullero  !  lillibuUero  I  bullen-a-la ! 
Lillibullero  I  lillibullero!  lUlibuUero I  buUen-a-la  ! 

Ha  !  by  m^  sowl,  it  was  Brougham  and  Vauz ; 

Lillibullero,  bullen-a-la  I 
He  don*t  like  our  shares  like  the  London  and  Yorks, 

Lillibullero,  bullen-a-la ! 

Misther  Fitzstephen  French  said  the  bill  would  succeed ; 

Lillibullero,  buUen-a-la ! 
But  they  swore  they  were  stags  signM  their  names  to  the  deed, 

Lillibullero,  bullen-a-la ! 

*Twas  the  Sassenach  hunted  us  down,  I  '11  go  bail ; 

Lillibullero,  bullen-a-la ! 
Clanricarde  cried  out  it  would  help  the  Repayle, 

Lillibullero,  bullen-a-la ! 

Och  I  didn't  their  witnesses  take  a  big  swear, 

Lillibullero,  buUen-a-la  1 
That  our  Company's  funds  were  the  divil  knows  where, 

Lillibullero,  bullena-la ! 

Bowld  French  in  the  Commons  callM  Brougham  blackga-ard  j 

Lillibullero,  bullen-a-la  f 
Sure  every  one  read  it,  though  nobody  ha-ard ! 

Lillibullero,  bullen-a-la  I 

There  was  an  ould  prophecy  found  in  a  bog, 

Lillibullero,  bullen.a-la  I 
That  *  the  line '  would  be  cross'd  by  an  ass  and  a  dog. 

Lillibullero^  bullen-a-la  I 
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Now,  the  oold  prophecy  Is  oome  to  pew  ? 

Lillibullero,  buUen-a-la ! 
For  Lord  Harry  *8  the  dog,  and  Paddy 's  the  aas  ? 

lillibullero,  bullen-a-la !" 

"  Lord  Harry  is  a  compound  of  both,*  sir,"  said  the  lady,  with  no 
small  d^^ee  of  warmth  ;  "  for,  in  spite  of  your  sneering  and  his  hosti- 
lity, the  Dublin  and  Ghdway  is  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  in  the 
market,*' 

**  Well,  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  as  much,  if  you,  madam,  have  your 
affections  centred  in  it,"  said  1,  resuming  my  gossamer,  and  my  little 
bit  of  timber,  and  bidding  Miss  Arabella  a  very  good  afternoon. 

**  GkK>d  evening !"  said  she,  waving  her  hand ;  **  you  '11  be  a  dreamer 
all  your  life !" 

As  I  went  down  the  stairs,  an  odd-looking  fellow  with  a  jaunty  air, 
and  his  clothes  built  in  spread-eagle  fashion,  passed  up,  three  steps  at 
a  time,  humming 

'<  Yankee  Doodle  borrows  cash, 
Yankee  Doodle  spends  it. 
And  then  he  snaps  his  fingers  at 
The  jolly  flat  that  lends  it." 

**  Could  she  have  been  mad  enough  to  buy  Pennsylvanians  ?"  thought 
I  to  myself.  I  dare  say  she  did  ;  for  the  next  day  the  news  arrived 
that  the  drab-coloured  people  no  longer  repudiated,  but  were  going  to 
pay :  although  at  a  long  date.  Yes  I  they  at  length  promised  to  pay. 
Now,  if  I  had  invested  amongst  them,  not  a  penny  should  I,  or  any  of 
the  other  creditors  have  got,  although  we  lived  a  hundred  years,  and 
as  long  as  we  liked  afterwards. 

Whereupon,  moralizing  on  the  uncertainty  of  all  things  here  below, 
and  the  folly  of  most  of  them,  I  rambled  into  the  woods  and  fields* 

**  You  'U  be  a  dreamer  aU  your  life  f  said  the  railway  queen  to  me. 
Well,  I  *d  rather  be  a  dreamer  or  a  lotos-eater,  —  ay,  a  "  mild-eyed, 
melancholy  lotos-eater,"  —  and  have  easy  days  and  nights  of  it  in  the 
wilderness  of  '*  a  dissolute  island,"  as  Faddy  called  Robin  Crusoe's 
territory,  than  be  obliged  to  lay  my  head  upon  a  restless  pillow  stuffed 
with  tormenting  arithmetic,  and  turbid  visions  floating  about  me  of 
Mammon  and  bankruptcy* 

«<  Is  there  any  p^u» 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ? 
All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 
In  silence,  ri^en,  fall,  and  cease. 

CKve  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful  ease 
How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 
With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream ! 
To  drwun  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light. 


'^  People.  And  what  punishment 

Will  you  inflict  upon  the  Magabsean 
Who  acted  thus  ? 

Black-puddingseller.  Nothing  that 's  very  harsh, 
Except  ^at  he  shall  exercise  my  trade, 
And  be  the  only  person  that 's  allowed 
To  sell  black  puddings  at  the  city-gates.*' 

Aristophanes,  The  Knights ;  Dan  Walshe*8  TranshUim, 
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Which  will  not  Imto  tb«  myrrh4iiuh  on  tb«  hgighij 

To  hoar  ooch  other's  whifper*d  qweoh. 

Eating  the  lotos  6mj  by  day ; 

To  watdi  the  critpinf  ripiuet  oo  the  beach. 

And  tender  earring  Unee  of  creamv  spray: 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  whoilv 

To  the  influence  of  mild*  minded  melandioly ; 

To  muse,  and  brood,  and  live  again  in  memory 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy. 

Heaped  over  with  a  mound  of  ffrass. 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  nrn  of  brass  !  *' 

I  had  scarcely  repeated  the  appropriate  and  beaatifal  passage  from 
my  ^vourite  Tennyson,  when  up  jumped  one  of  the  jolllest  little  fel- 
lows on  earth  from  a  bunch  of  rushes  near  the  bank  where  I  was  re- 
clining, and^  having  taken  a  big  drink  from  the  running  stream,  he 
croaked  out  lustily  for  his  wives.  Whenever  I  see  anything  good- 
humoured  in  nature,  I  am  inspired  with  good-humour  myself,  and  my 
voice  will  break  forUi : 


<«  I  think  the  frog* 

AjoUydog, 
He  lushes  away  all  day  ; 

He  nerer  need  thinJc 

Where  to  go  for  his  drink. 
And  has  never  a  chalk  to  pay. 

The  summer  night  long 

He  sings  his  hoarse  song,f 
By  the  side  of  the  streamlet  blue ; 

And  he  pipes  his  bassoon 

To  the  ladye  moon, 
And  drinks  her  health  in  dew. 

Drink  to  the  frog. 

The  jolly  dog, 
Who  lushes  away  all  day ; 

He  never  need  think 

Where  to  go  for  his  drink ; 
And  has  never  a  chalk  to  pay. 

The  skies  they  drink,  ± 
And  the  meadows  drink, 
And  every  flower  and  tree  ; 
And  the  frog  he  drinks. 


For  *tis  joOy,  he  thinks. 
To  drink  in  good  company. 

When  the  earth  *s  a-dry 

In  the  lake  hard  by, 
He  dives  to  his  rushy  den ; 

There  he  drinks  for  hours. 

Till  the  steaming  showers 
Come  down  from  the  heavens  ^gmin. 

Drink  to  the  frog,  Ac 

The  fish  may  swim. 

And  the  wild  bird  skim 
The  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air ; 

And  the  hound  pursue. 

So  swift  and  true. 
The  game  to  the  forest  lair. 

Toil,  prey,  and  strifie  I 

What  boots  such  life  ? 
I  like  the  frog*s  the  best ; 

The  summer  through 

He  has  nothing  to  do, 
And  in  winter  he  takes  his  rest* 

Drink  to  the  frog,  &.c/' 


You  may  well  say,  in  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  and  the  mouse, 
that  there  was  an  Autumnal  swell  in  the  lakes,  and  forth  came— a 
frog !     How  d'  ve  like  him  ? 

*'  Not  at  all ! '  I  hear  you  exclaim ;  *^  his  laissez  alter  philosophy 
won't  do  for  the  present  times." 

Very  well ;  let  him  go  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  You  know 
what  his  fate  was  when  he  would  be  a  politician,  ana  prevailed  upon 
Jupiter  to  change  his  lun^-  You  are  aware,  also,  of  the  melanchdy 
result  of  his  ambitious  efirorts  to  swell  himself  out  to  the  size  of  the 
bull.     You  have  heard  of  the  fatal  misfortune  which  happened  to  him 

*  EvKTOS  6  T»  parpaxtt,  wotdef,  fi*of,  o^  ficXcda/ivf 
T6y  t6  iruuf  lyxownra,  irap€<ri  yap  S^iOowop  avr^* 

Theocritus,  Idj^  X, 
t  Bp€JC€iecic^{  Koh(  jco^. 

Aristophaxes  Rava 
^  *H  yfj  tUkaiva  ircycc 
n6^i  o€  d€pdp€*  aimfv, 

Akacrxon,  Ode  IX. 
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xi^lien  he  would  "  a-wooing  go."  Perhaps  he  may  do  better  in  the 
Rhare-market^  and  come  to  something  at  last.  Nous  verrons  f  As  to 
capital^  character,  and  head-piece,  I  'U  back  my  speckled  hero  against 
some  of  the  best  of  the  lucky  ones :  I  mean,  when  they  started.  Now 
they  are  wise,  good,  noble,*  handsome,  anything  you  like,  because 
they  have  been  so  hx  successful ;  although  at  first  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  six  ace  or  six  deuce,  heads  or  tails,  the  throw  of  a  die*  or  the 
toss'up  of  a  sixpence. 


*'  The  frog  he  would  a-stagging  go, 

Heigho !  says  Reilly, 
The  frog  he  would  a-stagging  go, 
V^ether  he  *d  got  enough  money  or  no, 
Wily,  tHly,  gammon  uid  bubble ! 

Heigho !  says  Misther  Reilly. 

Off  he  went  with  hit  icrip  in  his  hat, 

Heigho !  says  Reilly ; 
Off  he  went  with  his  scrip  in  hit  hat ; 
(He  gave  an  addrets,— he  might  easy 
do  that,) 
Wily,  slily,  gammon  and  bubble  ! 
Heigho !  says  Misther  Reilly. 

He  soon  arrived  at  the  broker's  hall, 

Heigho !  says  Reilly, 
He  soon  arrived  at  the  broker's  hall : 
'  Sell  out,*  says  the  frog,  before  the  first 
caU, 
Wily,  slily,  gammon  and  bubble  ! 
Heigho !  says  Misther  Reilly. 

^^^^tSSY  ^'^nt  on  a- speculating, 

Heigho !  says  Reilly, 
^^^^(Sgy  ^^nt  on  a-speciihuing, 
Slap-dash,  like  a  hero,  at  all  in  the  ring, 
WUy,  slily,  gammon  and  bubble  t 

Heigho  I  says  Misther  Reilly. 


But  soon  a  panic  came  over  the  town, 

Heigho  I  says  Reilly, 
Soon  a  panic  came  over  the  town, 
And  the  small  men  were  done  most  ex- 
cessively brown. 
Wily,  slily,  ganmion  and  bubble  ! 
Heigho  !  says  Misther  Reilly. 

This  put  frog's  aflUrs  into  such  a  sad 
plight. 
Heigho  I  says  Reilly, 
This  put  frog*s  affahrs  into  such  a  sad 

pligh^ 
<  I  must  hold  on,'  says  he,  *  or  be  ruin'd 
outright.' 
Wily,  slily,  gammon  and  bubble  ! 
Heigho !  says  Misther  Reilly. 

But  the  calls  came  on  fast, — all  his 
shares  he  must  pop, 
Heigho !  says  Reilly, 
The  calls  came  on  fiBtt,--all  his  shares 

he  must  pop, 
And  a  little  black  Jew  came  and  gobbled 
him  up, — 
Wily,  slily,  gammon  and  bubble ! 
Heigho !  says  Misther  Reilly.'* 


'<  £t  genus  et  fbrman  regina  pecunia  donat."— Hoeace,  Epitt.  VI.  Lib,  /. 


BALLAD. 


My  Jamie  !  thou  wert  kind  to  me. 

When  we  were  bums  together  ; 
An'  'tis  but  right  this  hand  should  be 

Thine  ain,  and  that  for  ever  ! 
But  while  'tis  press'd  upon  thy  lips. 

Oh,  think  ye  frae  this  hour. 
That  where  the  bee  its  honey  sips 

It  leaves  unbroke  the  flow'r  1 

Remember  that  I  leave  my  all, 
And  trust  me  to  thy  keeping. 

An',  let  whatever  may  befall, 

I  'm  thine  through  joy  and  weeping  ! 


Through  weal  or  woe,  whate'er  betide. 
The  vow  for  aye  I  've  taken. 

That  binds  me  ever  to  thy  side, — 
Then  leave  me  not  forsaken  ! 

Mysisters  gather  round  me  now. 

Their  tears  for  me  are  fallmg  ; 
I  can  but  kiss  each  saddening  brow. 

For,  Jamie  !  thou  art  calling. 
I  leave  my  happy  home  for  thee. 

The  home  we  loved  together ; 
For,  Jamie,  thou  wert  kind  to  me. 

And  I  will  love  thee  ever  t 
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A  BOXANCB   OF  THB   I8LB  OF  THANET. 
BT  HBNRT  CURLING. 

Thb  Island  of  Thanet  is  a  familiar  spot  to  at  least  three  parts  of 
the  excursionists  of  Great  Britain.  At  a  spot  which  lies  some  three 
miles  from  the  town  of  Margate  and  one  from  St.  Lawrence*  and 
which  is  still  called  Manstone,  is  yet  to  be  seen  ^albeit  it  is  seldom 
Tisited  by  the  tourist)  a  venerable  mansion  callea  Manstone  Court. 
The  outward  appearance  of  this  curious  specimen  will  at  once  fiive  the 
spectator  a  better  idea  of  the  style  of  dwelling  used  by  our  Kentish 
ancestors  during  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets^  than  any  building  we 
happen  to  know  of  in  the  island. 

The  manor  of  Manstone  was  the  residence  (for  many  generations) 
of  a  family  of  the  same  name.  During  the  reign  of  King  John  it 
pertained  to  one  Ralph  Manstone,  a  gentleman  whose  ancestor  having 
accompanied  William  the  Norman  and  assisted  him  in  conquering 
England,  had  been  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the  estate. 

Sir  Ralph  (for  he  had  been  knighted  by  King  John  for  his  services 
before  Anglers)  was  a  man  of  some  sixty  years  of  age.  Tall,  powerful, 
and  gaunt-lookinff,  he  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  warrior  or  his  day. 
A  man  whose  right  hand  sought  his  cross-hilted  sword  on  the  slightest 
provocation ;  one  who  would  strike  sooner  than  speak,  and  who  governed 
nis  household  with  an  iron  rule ;  whose  word  of  mouth  was  law  ;  and 
who,  possessing  power  and  influence  at  this  period  in  Thanet,  ruled 
the  whole  island,  and  made  the  laws  of  the  land  almost  subservient  to 
his  own  purposes,  during  this  distracted  reign. 

Sir  Ralph  Manstone  had  married  (in  early  life)  a  lady  of  Saxon 
descent  and  great  beauty,  Who,  dyins  soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  child,  ^queathed  her  husband  the  care  and  education  of  a  son 
and  daughter. 

The  son,  who  had  accompanied  the  host  led  by  Richard  the  First  to 
Palestine,  had  helped  by  his  bones  to  whiten  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  daughter  (who  in  outward  favour  took  after  her  Saxon 
ancestry,  and  was  indeed  lineally  descended  from  the  Kings  of  Kent) 
was  a  peerless  specimen  of  excelling  nature.  To  the  form  of  a  Grecian 
statue  was  added  the  peculiarly  noble  and  exquisitely-moulded  features 
of  the  high-bom  Saxon  of  a  former  day. 

Bertha  de  Manstone  at  the  present  time  resided  an  unhappy  in- 
mate of  her  father's  halls,  where  indeed  she  might  be  said  to  spend  her 
dull  hours  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  and  in  almost  solitary  con- 
finement ;  the  exigences  of  the  times  rendering  it  necessary  for  the 
fiery  knight,  her  sire,  to  be  so  constantly  in  the  saddle,  and  an  absentee 
f^om  home,  that  of  late  (for  months  at  a  time)  he  had  scarcely  resided 
at  Manstone  at  alL 

In  early  youth  this  young  lady  had  been  betrothed  to  the  son  of  a 
neighbouring  knight.  Sir  Hugo  Dentdelion  (the  turrets  of  whose  castle 
are  still  visible  from  Manstone  Court),  but  who  having  lately  returned 
from  the  East  a  broken  man.  Sir  Ralph  Manstone  had  thought  fit  to 
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dissolve  tbe  eDeagement>  transferrine  liis  consent  to  a  richer  suitor. 
The  affection,  howeyer,  which  the  lady  Bertha  felt  for  the  younff 
Dentdellon  was  not  so  easily  to  be  transferred.  Marriage  she  considered 
a  matter  of  more  worth  than  to  be  thus  dealt  in  by  attorneyship,  and 
during  the  frequent  absence  of  her  sire,  the  young  knight  had  passed 
many  an  hour,  whispering  a  soft  tale,  in  the  pleasaunce  of  Manstone 
Court.  The  consequence  of  this  was  a  deadly  hatred  between  the 
houses  of  Manstone  and  Dentdelion,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  lady 
Bertha  in  her  own  apartments. 

The  times  at  this  juncture  were  wild.  Contention,  dismay,  and 
distrust  penraded  the  country.  No  man  could  promise  himself  as  he 
lay  down  at  night,  that  his  windpipe  would  be  whole  and  sound  when 
morning  da^-ned.  Hordes  of  armed  ruffians  infested  the  woods  and 
fastnesses ;  the  whole  land  was  under  an  interdict,  and  "  without  benefit 
of  clergy."  The  dead  lay  unburied ;  pestilence  raged  in  the  air ;  au 
invading  army  was  hourly  expected  to  land  upon  some  part  of  the 
coast ;  every  day  the  nobles  of  the  country  were  revolting  from  their 
allegiance ;  and  all  England  was  one  scene  of  discord,  horror,  and 
misrule. 

The  King  himself  meanwhile  was  confounded ;  his  barons  were 
leaving  him,  and  wild  amazement  hurrying  up  and  down  the  little 
number  of  his  doubtful  friends. 

Thanet  in  particular  at  this  crisis  was  even  more  distraught  than 
any  other  part  of  England.  The  whole  island  from  the  town  of  Stonar  * 
to  the  villa  of  Bradstow  t  was  filled  with  fears  and  factions  incident 
to  the  dreadful  occasion.  Upon  the  devoted  shores  of  Thanet  would 
the  invaders,  most  probably,  first  swoop,  and  bring  fire  and  sword  over 
its  fat  abbey-lands  and  fertile  pastures. 

Some  few  places  of  strength  in  the  island  had  drawn  their  resources 
together,  ana  resolved  to  keep  loyal  to  the  crown.  Others  were 
a  sort  of  "waiters  upon  Providence,"  ready  to  join  the  strongest, 
and  cry  *'  Long  life  to  the  conqueror !"  whilst  others,  affain,  em- 
boldened by  the  near  approach  of  the  revolted  barons,  made  no  scru- 
ple of  declaring  for  the  Dauphin  and  his  power.  Amongst  the 
former  of  these  stood  Manstone  Court,  now  filled  with  retainers,  and 
its  massive  gates  rammed  up  against  all  comers  not  of  the  party  of 
the  hated  John. 

Although,  however,  the  times'  abuse,  and  distracted  state  of  the 
kingdom  m  seneral,  and  of  the  isle  of  Thanet  in  particular,  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  thoughts 
of  Sir  Ralph,  it  will  yet  be  presently  seen  that  his  owii  particular  in- 
terests  and  worldly  ambition  more  perturbed  his  spirit  at  this  crisis, 
than  the  thousands  of  invaders  who  were  perhaps  enranked  upon  his 
native  soil,  ready  to  fall  upon  its  inhabitants,  and  give  to  the  edge  of 
the  sword  his  whole  kith,  kin,  and  acquaintance. 

At  the  present  period  of  our  story  we  take  leave  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  principal  apartment  ot  Manstone  Court, — a  long,  low* 
roofed,  thick-wallea  room,  with  the  huge  log  flowing  upon  the  ample 
hearth,  several  large  hounds  dreaming  before  its  blaze,  the  heavy  rain 
beating  in  fitful  gusts  against  the  grated  casement  at  the  further  ex- 

*  Stonar  no  longer  exists.  Its  very  foundation  can  hardly  be  traced  upon  tbe 
sea-beach  near  Sandwich.  It  was  a  Norman  town,  and  often  stood  sack  and  dege 
at  this  time.     It  was  at  last  totally  ruined,  burnt,  and  deserted. 

+  The  Tilla  of  Bradstow,  now  Broadstairs. 
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tremity,  and  the  raddy  glow  o£  the  flames  from  the  Hre-f^oe  reflected 
by  the  fragments  of  annoor  which  hung  upon  the  walls,  or  lay  com- 
bering  the  stone  floor. 

The  human  occapants  of  this  apartment  were  two  in  number.  One 
of  these  was  the  knightly  owner  of  the  mansion,  whose  tall  and  soldier- 
like fnrm,  cased  in  armour  of  proof,  as  he  paced  the  hall,  showed  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  withered  and  distorted  figure  of  a  youth  who 
occupied  a  settle  beside  the  hearth.  This  latter  perscmage  was  a 
gentleman  of  some  five  and  thirty  years  of  ace,  and  good  gifts  io  the 
county  of  Kent,  one  Geoffrey  Curbspine,  of  Malroisin  Castle,  and  who, 
despite  the  horror  Bertha  Manstone  felt  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a 
bridegroom,  her  stem  sire  intended,  '*  force  per  fwce,"  should  wed  the 
fair  maiden  on  that  very  night. 

Anything  more  hideous  in  human  shape  than  OeoflVey  Curbspine,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Anything  more  devilish  in  disposition, 
it  would  perhaps  be  ss  hard  to  find.  Like  most  deformed  persons,  his 
features  were  an  index  to  the  crookedness  of  his  mind,  which  seemed  a 
consequence  of  his  distorted  figure.  His  very  glance  proclaimed  that 
his  ideas  were  devilish ;  and  as  he  sat  in  the  hall  of  Manstone  C<mrt, 
with  one  diminutive  and  shrivelled  leg  supported  upon  the  knee  of  its 
fellow,  and  as  he  watched  the  stalwart  form  of  Sir  Ralph  Manst<me,  he 
chuckled  at  the  idea  of  the  deep  revenge  this  intended  fother-in-law 
was  about  to  afford  him  against  a  hated  foe  and  rival, — a  revenge  ren- 
dered doubly  ^teful,  since  it  transferred  the  hand  of  the  beautiful 
Bertha  from  him  she  really  loved,  and,  in  favour  of  his  large  posses- 
sions, gave  her  to  himself. 

The  spirits  of  Sir  Ralph  were  at  this  moment  somewhat  more  per- 
turbed than  usual ;  and,  as  his  eye  glanced  upon  his  companion,  his 
beetle  brows  were  drawn  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  One  moment 
he  felt  incUned  to  kick  the  deformed  Curbspine  amongst  the  glowing 
embers,  before  which  he  sat  grinning  like  a  jackanapes  simpering  at 
a  chesnut.  The  next  minute,  as  he  strode  through  the  apartment,  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  clutch  the  bags  of  hoarded  gold  the  near 
completion  of  his  daughter's  nuuriage  seemed  already  to  have  almost 
placed  within  his  grasp,  and  saved  the  lands  of  Manstone  from  passing 
into  other  hands.  Meanwhile,  although  midnight  bad  been  ^xed  for 
the  hour  at  which  the  lovely  Bertha  was  to  be  coerced  into  becoming 
Lady  Curbspine,  there  still  appeared  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
completion  of  the  ceremonv,  from  the  circumstance  of  no  officiating 
minister  having  been  found  to  perform  it. 

In  order  to  explain  this  difficulty,  we  must  remind  our  readers  that 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  had  been  hurled  upon  the  murderous  and 
cowardly  John  at  this  period,  and  who  by  the  Imite  of  the  pope  had 
been  pronounced  degraded  from  his  regal  dignity,  nis  posterity  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  throne,  and  that  hand  most  eligible  for  canonisation 
which  would  most  readily  rid  him  of  his  hateful  life. 

Under  these  circumstances  (to  add  to  the  discomforts  of  merry 
England)  the  consolations  of  religion  being  denied  to  the  inhabitants, 
the  jolly  monks,  withdrawing  themselves  within  their  principal  abbeys, 
left  the  new-made  heretics  to  get  sufficing  penance  and  complete  ab- 
solution how  they  could ;  the  monks  of  Minster,  of  Monkton,  of 
Salmestone  Orange,  Ozengell,  (and  half  a  dozen  other  religious  estab- 
lishments besides,)  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  committing  the  said 
island  of  Thanet  to  the  devil. 
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It  was  nnder  the  difficulties  thus  encountered  by  Sir  Ralph  Maq- 
stone  (who  had  searched  churchy  chapel>  and  hermitage  without  being 
able  to  procure  even  a  hedge  priest  to  officiate)  that  the  evil  mind  of 
Carbspine  conceived  a  diabolical  project^  which  the  devil  who  served 
Mizi  (except  under  cover  of  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope)  could 
hardlv  have  thrown  in  his  way.  He  had  that  morning  himself  volun« 
teerea  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  churchman,  who,  he  affirmed,  had 
formerly  been  confessor  to  his  fetmily,  and  returning  home>  dressed  up 
one  of  his  own  rascal  followers  in  canonicals,  desiring  him  not  to  make 
his  appearance  at  Manstone  Court  until  the  very  last  moment  of  the 
expected  ceremony.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  fur 
Saxon  by  a  trick  as  villanous  as  it  was  dangerous. 

Whilst  there,  the  lord  of  Manstone  paced  his  hall,  as  we  have  before 
described ;  and  the  crookback  was  chuckling  in  the  chimney-comer, 
and  hugging  himself  in  the  probable  success  of  his  device.  Word 
being  brought  that  the  churchman  was  arrived,  and  in  readiness  for 
the  ceremony.  Sir  Ralph  Manstone,  ordering  his  daughter  to  be  in« 
stantly  summoned,  baae  Curbspine  follow,  and  took  his  way  to  the 
adjoining  chapel. 

The  chapel  of  Manstone*  was  an  erection  of  much  earlier  date 
than  any  other  part  of  the  building.  It  was  one  of  those  rudely-con« 
structed  edifices  whose  massive  wtOls  were  entirely  composed  of  hold- 
ers and  coarse  mortar,  and  which  took  its  date  from  the  earliest  Saxon 
times.  It  was  a  dark,  melancholy-looking  building,  the  few  and  nar- 
row mndows  hardly  serving  to  make  its  gloomy  recesses  visible  during 
the  daytime.  At  the  present  moment,  as  Sir  Ralph  strode  into  it, 
followed  by  his  intend^  son-in-law,  a  single  lamp  placed  on  the  altar 
was  the  only  light  by  which  it  was  illumined.  As  the  lovely  Bertha, 
however,  was  conducted  along  the  aisle,  an  attendant,  completely 
armed  from  head  to  heel,  followed,  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand.  Com- 
pletely veiled,  and  accompanied  by  her  female  attendants,  the  lady 
Bertha  advanced  with  a  firm  pace  to  her  sire,  as  he  stood  with  arms 
folded  beside  the  altar,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — 

'*  It  is,  sir,  I  fear,  vain  for  your  hapless  child  to  reiterate  her  ab- 
horrence of  the  nuptials  you  are  about  to  force  upon  her.  Once  more, 
however,  I  entreat  of  you  to  pause  ere  you  compel  me  to  wed  one 
so  vile  in  disposition  and  character  as  Sir  (Geoffrey  Curbspine.  You 
have,  indeed,  dragged  me  to  the  altar,  but  my  lips  will  scarce  utter 
other  vows  than  those  of  horrcnr  and  detestation  of  the  bridegroom  you 
have  provided  for  me." 

As  the  lady  finished  her  address  she  shrank  back  beside  her  attend- 
ants, and  the  knight,  her  sire,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
with  flashing  eye,  uttered  his  stern  rejoinder  :— 

''  My  firm  resolve  I  have,"  he  said,  "  already  pronounced  in  this 
matter.  My  reasons  for  such  resolve  you  well  know.  They  are 
of  sufficient  weight,  I  should  have  thought,  to  have  prompted  you  to 
obedience.  Enough  1  the  child  who  has  no  proper  feeling  towards  her 
parent,  and  who  seeks  to  herd  with  his  bitterest  foes,  deserves  not  that 
father  should  sacrifice  his  dearest  interest  at  her  caprice.  Pro- 
ceed, Sir  Priest,"  he  continued,  stamping  his  armed  heel  unon  the 
pavement,  "  proceed,  I  say,  the  parties  are  ready ;  the  bridegroom 
waits  r 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  the  lady,  casting  herself  upon  her  knees  before 

*  This  ch»pel  still  remains. 
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the  mook  who  was  to  officiate,  "  of  this  holf  man  I  impl^nre  pitj. 
Perform  not  this  hatefdl  ceremony,  holy  father,  as  70a  yourself  nope 
for  mercy  hereafter." 

The  monk,  who  had  remained  standing  somewhat  within  the  gloom 
of  the  chapel,  as  yet  had  not  remov^  the  cowl  from  his  £aoe, 
which  was  so  closely  drawn  before  his  features  that  not  a  particle  of 
Ids  countenance  could  be  seen,  except  his  piercing  eye,  which  had  been 
immovably  fixed  upon  the  yiUain  Curbspine  from  the  moment  of  his 
entrance. 

''Arise,  minion !"  said  Sir  Ralph,  in  stem  tones  to  his  daogfater, 
''  base  and  degenerate  as  thou  art.  And  you.  Sir  Monk,  do  as  I  bid 
ye.  Proceed  with  the  ceremony  you  hare  come  hither  to  perform. 
Time  presses,  and  with  morning's  dawn  I  must  to  horse  towards 
Dover  Castle ;  the  spirit  of  the  times  must  teach  us  speed." 

The  monk  had  not  looked  upon  the  lady  as  she  knelt  befin^  hink 
As  the  knight  finished  speaking  he  started,  and  assisted  her  to  arise. 

**  Upon  your  head,  father,"  said  the  lady,  ''be  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  this  hateful  marriage,  if  you  persist  in  commanding  it." 

Anything  more  perfect  than  the  beauty  of  the  sorrowful  maiden  you 
miffht  have  searched  sea  and  land  without  beine  able  perhaps  to  nnd, 
and  her  pallid  features,  as  she  withdrew  her  veU,  and  looked  around 
her,  bore  so  exclusively  the  Saxon  character  in  Uieir  expression  as  to 
leave  no  trace  of  the  r^orman  blood  which  flowed  in  her  veins.  She 
looked  a  worthy  specimen  of  her  mother's  royal  lin^ige ;  whilst  the 
frightful  appearance  of  Curbspine,  with  mouth  grinning,  lips  quiver- 
ing, and  his  shrivelled  limbs  fidgeting  with  anxiety  for  the  pcarfbrm- 
ance  of  the  ceremony,  gave  him  the  semblance  of  some  demon,  who 
had  been  sent  on  earth  to  torment  his  angelic  victim  before  her  time. 

"  Beware,"  said  the  monk,  for  the  first  time  coming  near  the 
light  upon  the  altar,  and  confronting  the  Lord  of  Manstone  Court ; 
"  beware.  Sir  Ralph  Manstone,  what  you  do;  I  am  here  upon  a 
solemn  promise  given  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Curbspine  to  perform  this 
marriage,  and  upon  your  behest  I  am  bound  to  fulfil  my  part  of  the 
contract.  Our  abbey  will  be  ^eatly  enriched  by  his  liberality  if  I  do 
so ;  but  I  knew  not  that  the  bnde  was  an,  unwilling  party.  The  wrath 
of  Heaven  may  fisdl  upon  those  who—" 

"  Patter  your  priestcraft  elsewhere,"  impatiently  interrupted  the 
knight ;  "  proceed  with  the  ceremony  at  once,  or  dr^  my  anger." 

"  I  am  the  minister  of  One  mightier  than  the  Lord  of  Manstone 
Court,"  returned  the  monk  contemptuously.  "  I  have  already  said  I 
will  perform  this  ceremony,  but  the  lady  has  hinted  at  consequences 
likely  to  follow  being  thus  coerced  into  a  marriage  distasteful  to  her. 
Before  therefore  I  undertake  to  join  the  parties  in  holy  wedlock,  I 
demand  ^v^  minutes'  conversation  with  the  oride.  Let  ail  avoid  the 
chapel,  and  for  that  space  leave  me  alone  with  her." 

"  How  mean  ye  by  that,  villain  ?"  said  Curbspine,  gliding  dose  up  to 
the  monk,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper ;  "  what  new  fres&  possesses  you  ?" 

"  Remain  quiet,"  returned  the  monk,  in  a  low  voice.  "  As 
yet  all  goes  well;  thwart  me  in  my  proceedings,  and  I  betray 
your  plot.  Bethink  ye  (an  I  do  so),  your  own  and  my  life's  blood 
will  crimson  this  altar  where  we  stand." 

'*  The  scruples  of  the  priest  are  natural.  Sir  Geoflrey,"  returned  the 
Lord  of  Alanstone,  after  conferring  with  one  of  his  attendants ;  "  we 
grant  him  the  five  minutes  he  desires ;  and  may  he  have  the  tongue  of 
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persuasion  to  induce  this  undntifol  girl  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
her  only  parent.  Remember^  monk^  a  hundred  marks>  besides  Sir 
Geffrey  Curbspine's  donation^  awaits  your  abbey  on  completion  of  this 
business." 

So  sayings  the  knight  left  the  chapel,  followed  by  his  attendants 
and  the  females  who  had  accompanied  the  lady  BerUia.  Meanwhile 
Sir  Geoflrey  Curbspine,  whose  cunning  surmised  some  cheat  upon  the 
cheater,  taking  advantage  of  the  gloom  of  the  dimly-lighted  diapel, 
instead  of  passing  out  of  the  door,  stepped  a  pace  or  two  aside,  and 
throwing  his  deformed  body  upon  a  flat  marble  tomb  which  stood  be- 
hind one  of  the  Saxon  pillars  of  the  aisle,  (himself  unseen  and  unsus- 
pected,) quietly  awaitc^i  the  communication  which  the  counterfeit 
monk  was  about  to  make  to  his  intended  bride. 

He  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain  in  suspense.  Soon  as  the  re- 
ceding footsteps  of  the  knight  and  his  followers  proclaimed  that  they 
had  left  the  cnapel,  and  a  distant  door  was  heard  to  close  upon  them, 
the  monk  for  an  instant  took  the  single  lamp  by  which  the  gloomy 
chapel  was  lighted,  and  holding  it  doft,  gave  a  rapid  glance  around. 
His  eye  for  a  moment  crossed  the  prostrate  figure  of  Curbspine,  as 
he  lay  motionless  upon  the  marble  tomb,  — but  so  still  did  he 
remain,  that  he  took  him  for  some  effigy  of  the  Manstones,  —  and 
returning  towards  the  altar,  threw  back  his  cowl,  and  casting  him- 
self upon  one  knee  before  the  lady,  seized  her  hand,  and  covered  it 
with  lasses. 

The  Lad^  Bertha  at  first  recoiled  with  the  surprise  at  this  sudden 
outbreak  ot  the  officiating  minister.  The  next  moment,  however,  she 
found  her  lover  was  at  her  feet. 

'*  Sir  Hupo  Dent  de  Lion  I"  she  said,  in  still  greater  astonishment ; 
**  and  here  m  the  power  of  his  bitterest  foes  ?  Unhappy  youth  1  your 
life  is  spanned.  Every  part  of  this  building  is  strictly  guarded ;  every 
loophole  watched  with  jealous  care." 

*'  We  have  indeed  but  little  time  for  conference,  lady,"  returned  the 
youth ;  *'  scarce,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  me  to  explain  the  meaning  of  my 
tmpearance  here,  and  the  plans  by  which  I  hope,  at  least,  to  save  you  from 
tne  nuptials  with  which  you  are  threatened,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Suffice  it,  that  I  this  morning  became  aware  of  a  trick  by  which 
my  rival  intended  to  become  possessed  of  your  hand.  In  Manstone 
wood  lies  the  body  of  a  villain,  who  sacrilegiously  profaning  the  cowl  I 
now  wear,  was  stabbed  by  me  on  his  way  hither  to  perform  a  mock 
bridal  in  your  despite.  Assuming  the  garments  he  wore,  I  am  here  by 
virtue  of  the  same  disguise.  There  is  yet  one  only  chance  remaining  for 
us.     Suffer  me  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony ;  after  which,  retire  to 

four  chamber,  and  leave  the  issue  of  the  business  to  my  management, 
have  arranged  the  means  of  escape,  if  we  can  once  lull  the  jedousy  of 
your  father's  suspicions  by  a  seeming  acquiescence  in  his  wisnes.  The 
ceremony  performed,  he  starts  instantly  for  Dover,  when  I  will  take  a 
terrible  revenge  upon  the  villain  Curbspine,  and  convey  you  where  I 
have  friends  to  protect  us." 

*'  How,  Sir  Hugo  Dent  de  Lion  ?  "  returned  the  lady.  "  Thinkest 
thou  I  would  for  one  hour  become  the  leman  of  the  demon  Curb- 
spine, and  knowingly  permit  a  mock  weddine  ?  No,  I  will  instantly 
reodl  my  father,  and  denounce  the  caitiff  who  would  have  thus  dis- 
honoured his  house." 

•'  Alas !  lady,"  returned  the  youth,  ^'  you  would  but  put  off  the  evil 
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daj,  and  procure  either  death  or  a  dungeon  for  me^  your  faithfiil  aer- 
▼ant.  Naj,  weep  not ;  but  do  at  I  adfiae.  Believe  me  there  ia  no 
other  chance  left  na.^ 

There  waa  indeed  but  smaU  time  for  the  lady  to  deliberate  open  the 
matter^  aa  almost  ere  the  youth  could  reaume  hia  cowl,  the  footateps 
of  Uie  Lord  dF  Manatone  were  heard  in  the  paaaage  leading  to  the 
chapd ;  and  the  next  minute  hia  clanking  stride  rang  upon  the  pave* 
ment  of  the  aisle. 

As  the  party  advanced  up  to  the  altar,  Curbspine  glided  from  his 
place  of  concealment,  and  ioined  them.  Whatever  part  of  the  young 
knight's  discourse  he  had  heard,  it  appeared  hj  his  silence  that  he 
meant  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  ot  his  rival  m  regard  to  the  cere- 
mony ;  after  which  his  fertile  brain,  no  donl^  had  conceived  some  pro- 
ject by  which  to  defeat  the  scheme  Dent  de  Lion  had  hinted  at  for  the 
escape  of  himself  and  Bertha  Manstone.  The  counterfeit  monk,  there- 
fore, announced  to  her  sire  that  the  lady's  scruples  were  in  some  sort 
removed  by  his  exhortation,  and  that  she  consented  to  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony.  The  fisiir  Bertha  had  indeed  but  little  dioice  in  the 
matter,  unless  she  preferred  seeing  her  lover  slaughtered  where  he 
stood ;  and  she  was  soon,  to  all  appearance,  joined  in  the  holy  banda  of 
matrimony  with  the  hideous  bridegroom  of  her  father's  choice. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  performed,  the  Lady  Bertha,  shrinking 
from  the  touch  of  her  mock  spouse  as  from  some  venomous  reptile, 
pleading  indisposition,  accompanied  by  her  female  attendant4»  waa  the 
irst  to  leave  toe  chapel ;  whilst  her  sire  issued  orders  for  a  hasty  re- 
past, and  desired  his  esquire  to  have  all  in  readiness  to  mount  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  The  attention  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Curbspine,  meanwhile, 
seemed  transferred  from  all  save  the  monk,  watching  his  every  mo- 
tion, and  looking  the  living  portrait  from  which  the  cunning  ardiitects 
of  the  period  had  carved  some  of  the  ugly  figures  which  ornamented 
the  roof  of  the  building. 

The  Lady  Bertha  (as  soon  as  she  gained  her  chamber)  drew  bolt  and 
bar,  in  an  aeony  of  fear  and  apprehension  as  to  what  next  was  about  to 
happen.  Inat  Sir  Hugo  Dent  de  Lion  meditated  some  desperate 
deed  by  which  to  attempt  averting  her  tormentor's  schemes,  and  effect- 
ing her  deliverance,  she  felt  assured  ;  but  that  he  would  be  likely  to 
fau  in  that  attempt,  and  by  his  own  destruction  leave  her  in  the  power 
of  Curbspine,  she  had  also  but  too  much  reason  to  fear. 

One  moment  she  listened,  in  breathless  expectation,  for  some  s^nal 
or  sound  of  what  was  transpiring  below.  The  next  she  threw  open  ber 
casement,  and  endeavoureo  to  gain  a  sjeht  of  the  apartment  beneath. 
AH  was,  however,  dark  and  ominous.  The  distant  sound  of  prepara- 
tion for  her  father's  departure  alone  met  her  ear,  as  the  men-at-arms 
were  mustered  and  paraded  in  the  courtyard,  and  steeds  were  being 
quickly  caparisoned  and  led  from  their  stalls. 

This  state  of  suspense  appeared  even  more  dreadful  than  the  cer- 
tainty that  her  lover  had  been  detected,  when  suddenly  the  great  bell 
of  the  chapel  run^  violently.  Soon  afterwards  dire  yells  were  heard, 
and  then  a  confusion  of  tongues  in  the  passages  below,  accompanied  by 
heavy  blows.  After  listening  in  great  agitation  for  some  minutes,  the 
Lady  Bertha  despatched  one  of  her  maidens  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
these  sounds.  In  order  to  explain  them  satisfactorily  to  the  reader  we 
must  again  return  to  the  chapel,  at  the  precise  moment  the  lady  had 
herself  retired  from  it. 
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As  Sir  Ralph,  with  the  remainder  of  the  bridal-party,  left  the 
chapel,  Curbspine  laid  his  withering  hand  upon  the  monk,  who  was 
about  to  follow,  and  signed  to  him  to  remain  behind.  The  oionk  start- 
ed, but  was  fain  to  obey ;  and  the  hunchback,  dosing  the  diapel  door  as 
soon  as  th^  were  alone,  placed  his  back  against  it,  and  for  a  brief  space 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  erident  agitation  of  the  counterfeit  churchman. 

"  Your  reverence,"  he  said,  with  his  shrill  tones  and  bantering  laugh, 
^'  has  played  your  part  in  this  deception  to  admiration.  But  that  I 
know  you  for  a  low  ruffian,  I  could  swear  you  had  been  all  your  life 
educated  in  a  cloister." 

*'  You  are,  then,  satisfied  with  my  administration  ?"  returned  the 
counterfeit  priest 

''  Quite,"  returned  the  other ;  '^  I  will  even  exceed  the  remunera- 
tion promised.  Here,"  he  continued,  stepping  towards  the  altar,  ^'  is 
the  reward  of  your  fidelity."  As  he  was  apparently  about  to  produce 
his  purse  from  the  bosom  of  his  furred  tunic,  he  started  in  afifected 
alarm,  *'  Holy  Virgin !"  he  exclaimed,  '^  do  my  eyes  indeed  deceive  me  ? 
or  has  the  dead  returned  to  life  ?  Behold,  the  figure  so  lately  oocnpy- 
ing  that  monument  has  left  its  resting-place,  and  stands  behind  you  f" 

The  young  crusader  was  not  altogether  without  the  superstitious 
fears  so  prevalent  during  that  dark  age.  He  started,  and  turning  his 
head,  beheld  the  tomb  on  which  he  hi^  so  lately  observed  what  he  con- 
ceived a  monumental  effigy  was  now  without  its  occupant.  Struck 
with  dread,  he  seized  the  lamp  from  the  altar,  and  slanced  around  the 
gloomy  chapel.  As  he  did  so,  the  dagger  of  Gurbspine  leaped  frxMn  its 
sheath,  and  was  driven  with  so  much  force  against  his  bosom  that  he 
was  staggered,  and  almost  struck  down  by  the  blow. 

In  his  eagerness  for  revenge  the  cunning  of  Cnrbspine  had  for  once 
deserted  him ;  his  rival  wore  a  shirt  of  mail  beneath  his  monkish  habi- 
liments, and  Uie  dagger,  which  would  have  been  buried  to  the  hilt  in 
the  young  knight's  l^art>  was  shivered  with  the  blow. 

^  Stain  to  thine  order !"  said  Dent  de  Lion,  as  he  recovered  himself, 
and  seized  upon  the  hunchback ;  "  that  felon  stroke  has  accelerated 
thy  fate!" 

With  all  his  faults  Gurbspine  possessed  considerable  bravery.  He 
grappled  with  his  more  powerful  foe ;  and,  had  not  his  weapon  been 
broken,  might  even  yet  have  made  a  decent  fight  of  it.  As  it  was,  he 
managed  to  twist  himself  like  an  eel  from  his  antagonist's  gripe,  and 
being  weU  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  <mapel,  darted  into 
the  low  entrance  which  led  up  to  the  tower,  and  fled  up  the  winding 
stairs  into  the  belfry,  where,  seizing  upon  a  bell-rope,  he  commenced 
hauling  at  it  with  all  his  might,  in  order  to  alarm  the  household.  In 
his  eagerness,  however,  his  foot  became  entangled  in  the  rope,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  drawn  up  with  terrific  force>  and  his  skull  frac- 
tured as  he  became  jammed  into  the  aperture  through  which  the  rope 
ascended  to  the  wheel  of  the  great  bell  of  the  chapel. 

The  sound  of  the  bell  in  the  tower  of  Manstone  chapel  struck  omin- 
ously upon  the  ear  of  Sir  Hugo  Dent  de  Lion.  In  the  present  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  island  it  was  seldom  used,  except  in  cases  of  alarm. 
Scarcelv>  however,  had  its  chime  tolled  half-a-dozen  sullen  beats  ere  it 
was  followed  by  a  yell,  and  a  dull,  heavy  blow. 

The  Dent  de  Lions  of  Thanet*  (as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply) 

*  The  ancient  seat  of  tbe  Dent  de  Lions  (now  called  Dandelion)  was  near  Mar- 
gate.    Some  portion  of  its  walls  and  a  gate-house  may  yet  be  seen.    Over  the 
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were  a  fierce  and  bauehty  race.  They  bore  up<m  their  shield  a  lion's 
bead,  with  the  teeth  displayed,  and  a  label  issuing  from  his  mouth,  oo 
which  was  written,  "  We  gnpe  hard,"  The  present  representatire  of  the 
fkmily,  however,  seemed  more  likely  to  feel  the  fangs  of  his  eoemy  in  his 
own  nesh,  than  be  able  to  gripe  hard  in  this  instance.  He  was  alone  in 
the  midst  of  his  deadly  foes,  who»  rushing  to  the  chapel,  demanded  the 
meaning  6f  the  summons.  His  religious  garment,  however,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  served  as  a  doidc  to  mwk  the  real  character  of  the 
wearer.  His  hand  sought  the  cross-hilted  weapon  beneath  his  monkish 
habiliments,  and  commending  himself  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  chapel, 
he  prepared  to  bide  the  brunt  as  best  he  might. 

'*  How  now,  priest  ?"  said  Sir  Ralph,  confronting  his  tall  form,  as  the 
counterfeit  monk  stood  with  his  arms  folded  before  the  altar.  What 
devil's  matins  are  these  you  hold  here ;  and  where  tarries  Sir  Geoffrey 
Curbspine?" 

"  The  wrath  of  heaven,"  returned  Dent  de  Lion,  solemnly  crossing 
himself,  **  is,  I  fear,  manifesting  itself  upon  the  transactions  of  this 
night.  May  its  forgiveness  be  extended  to  me  for  the  part  I  have  per- 
formed 1  Behold,"  he  said,  pointing  towards  the  belfry.  ''  The  enemy 
of  mankind  is,  I  fear,  in  person  within  the  holy  edifice.  For  myself,  I 
have  wrestlcNd  with  the  evil  fiend ;  and,  lo !  he  hath  fled  and  barred 
himself  in  yonder  tower ;  where,  I  fear  me,  he  is  engaged  in  tearing 
the  bridegroom  to  pieces.  Hark  to  yonder  sound !  His  groans  ane 
even  yet  to  be  heard  in  the  belfry. 

**  Hence,  impostor  1"  said  the  knight  of  Manstone,  rushing  at  and 
endeavouring  to  force  open  the  door  Zi  the  tower.  ''  What  ho,  there ! 
bring  hammer  and  lever,  men  1  Some  dire  accident  hath  surely  be- 
follen  Sir  Greoffrey  Gurbspine." 

The  attendants  were  struck  with  dread  at  the  words  of  the  mysteri- 
ous monk,  and  even  Sir  Ralph  himself  was  horrified  when,  after  smash- 
ing in  the  iron-studded  door,  he  beheld  the  dreadful  situation  of  his 
would-be  son-in-law. 

Sir  G^eofiTrey  was  yet  alive,  as  the  trembling  attendants  attempted  to 
extricate  and  draw  him  through  the  aperture  in  which  he  had  been 
jammed ;  but  died  during  the  operation. 

Meanwhile,  the  monk  seizea  the  moment,  which,  once  neglected, 
never  returns.  He  required  no  formal  notice  to  quit,  or  even  a  second 
order  by  word  of  mouth ;  but  during  the  excitement  and  confusion  of 
the  scene  he  quietly  withdrew  from  the  chapel,  and  meeting  with  the 
attendant  of  Bertha,  desired  to  be  instantly  led  to  her  chamber.  Ar- 
rived there,  it  required  but  small  persuasion  on  his  part  to  induce  the 
terrified  maiden  to  make  use  of  the  present  opportunity,  and  escape 
with  him  to  Dent  de  Lion  castle ;  from  whence  they  crossed  the  seas 
to  Calais,  and  were  speedily  joined  in  holy  bands  of  matrimony. 

larger  arch  are  the  arms  of  Daundelyon,  sable,  three  lions  rampant  between  two 
bars  danoette  argent.  Above  the  small  arch  is  a  blank  escutcheon,  and  to  the  left 
of  that  a  demi-lion  with  a  label  in  his  mouth,  on  which  is  engrared,  in  old  Saxon 
characters,  the  word  '*  Daundel^on.*'  Under  the  ri^t  side  of  the  gateway  a  ca- 
rious apartment  was  formerly  discovered,  large  enough  to  contain  ten  persons,  in 
which  were  found  portions  of  lacrymatory  urns  of  glass  and  earth  -,  on  the  other 
side  is  a  well-prison. 
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WRITTEN   AND   ILLUSTBATBD   BY   ALFRED   CROWQUILL. 

THE  APPARITION. 


E  were  married !     I  was  a  very 
young  bird,  and  hopped  into  the 
C*  fW^KW  ^^^  ^^^V  ^^^^      ^^^  innocence  of  the 

V/'Ji^B^^t  ^^%  world  requisite  as  an  excuse  for  such  an 

**^™^*^'^'^^  early   indiscretion.      I  suddenly  found 

myself  transformed  from  a  remarkably 
independent  young  gentleman,  who  was 
known  only  to  waiters  and  box-keepers, 
and  who  had  nothing  to  take  care  of  but 
the  latch-key,  —  into  a  citizen  of  the 
world ;  good  to  the  government  for  all 
taxes;  to  the  parish  for  all  parochial 
rates,  extra  and  otherwise ;  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  water-rate,  who  won't  call  twice ;  to  gas  companies, 
whose  lamps  I  had  formerly  broken  ;  and  to  the  church,  for  all  sorts 
of  registeries,  christening  and  burial  fees,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  confess  I 
was  rather  startled  at  first  when  I  heard  the  rattle  of  my  chains ; 
but,  like  a  young  colt,  I  soon  got  used  to  my  new  harness.  No 
young  bachelors,  of  course,  have  any  furniture,  except  a  collapsed 
portmanteau,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  boots ;  so  tnat  my  small 
capital  began  sensibly  to  ooze  away  under  the  frequent  attacks  made 
upon  it  for  furnishing  our  little  apartments.  Every  evening  found 
us  dangling  round  some  broker's-shop,  buying  something  which 
we  potiiivefy  wanted.  After  the  first  fortnight  this  became  less  fre- 
quent ;  but  my  experience  has  tauffht  me  that  it  is  a  chronic  disor- 
der, which  appears  stronger  or  weaker  through  a  man's  existence. 

The  honeymoon  waned,  at  least  the  legitimate  time  allowed  for  it 
had  arrived ;  but,  as  yet  having  no  real  troubles,  and  a  few  pounds 
left  of  our  little  fortunes,  we  still  made  very  good  moonlight  of  our 
own.  My  literary  employment  —  I  don*t  think  I  have  before  men- 
tioned that  I  was  an  author-— varied  considerably ;  and  as  I  had  not 
been,  as  it  is  called  by  idle  men, "  i'  the  vein  "  during  my  honeymoon, 
and  had  lived  a  life  of  independence,  the  reference  to  our  stock  of 
current  coin,  prompted  by  the  appearance  of  a  forgotten  tailor's  bill, 
rather  startled  us,—''  8/.  10^. !"     We  looked  at  each  other,  and  saw 
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anything  but  reflected  wisdom.  We  consulted ;  we  canvassed  over 
the  names  of  friends  or  relations  who  we  thought  might  be  foolish 
enough  to  lend  us  some  money  until  we  could,  as  it  is  termed, ''  turn 
ourselves  round."  Almost  all  of  them  having  warned  us  of  our 
folly  in  marrying  at  all,  there  was  a  very  strong  pretext  for  their  re- 
fusing to  lend  us  the  smallest  assistance.  My  poor  little  wife,  how- 
ever, at  last  thought  of  our  aunt,  with  whom  she  had  resided  when  a 
child,  and  who  she  knew  had  money,  but  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
objection  to  part  with  it.  Notwithstanding  which,  she  would  ven- 
ture. She  wrote  intimating  our  marriage,  but  say  ing  nothing  of  our 
pecuniary  difficulties,  stating  our  wish  to  come  down  and  embrace 
her,  as  she  had  often  pressed  my  wife  to  come  and  reside  with  her. 
The  word  ''  husband  "  looked  exceedingly  droll  written  for  the  first 
time.  We  laughed  like  a  giddy  boy  and  girl,  and  I  could  see  by 
my  wife's  glance  she  secretly  wished  my  whiskers  had  grown  to  a 
more  marital  size  ;  but,  nil  detperandum.  We  filed  the  Uilor's  bill, 
and  waited  anxiously  to  hear  from  our  country  relation. 

Some  days  passed;  during  which  time,  being  both  anxious  fcnr 
the  expected  answer,  we  found  out  how  many  deliveries  Her  Ma- 
jesty's post-office  thought  necessary  per  diem,  and  knew  every  one 
who  had  letters  in  the  street;  for  no  genuine  postman's  knock  could 
by  a  possibility  be  perpetrated  without  its  striking  our  ears.  Magical 
positive  rapid  double  knocks,  never  attempted  by  the  most  impudent 
without  due  authority.  Any  man  who  does  it  irrever^itly,  or 
jokingly,  deserves  to  be  kicked ;  he  does  not  know  upon  what  chord 
of  hope  or  fear  he  may  strike.  I  am  now  grown  sensitive  to  its  im« 
portancel  I  remember  hurriedly,  in  a  drenching  shower,  loudly 
rapping  the  government  tone  on  a  friend's  knocker.  I  certainly 
gained  my  end  by  having  the  door  q^uickly  opened ;  but,  having 
plainly  been  the  cause  of  much  disappointment,  I  was  not  only  cold- 
ly received,  but  deprived  of  a  courteous  invitation  to  dinner.  I  was 
lent  an  old  cotton  umbrella,  and  "sent  on  my  way  a  wiser  roan. 

A  real  double-rap  at  last !  the  servant  was  at  the  door  I  believe 
first ;  but  my  wife  and  I  were  close  upon  her  slip-shod  heels.  The 
servant  possibly  had  an  interest  in  the  knock,  —  it  might  have  been 
for  her ;  so  thought  everybody  in  the  house,  for  heads  popped  out  of 
all  the  doors,  from  the  parlour  to  the  garret  It  was  tor  us  ! — ^post- 
mark all  right ! — we  bore  it  off  in  triumph.  With  trembling  lumds 
and  beating  hearts  we  opened  it. 

*|  Db AR  Niece, — Your  letter  startled  me.  At  best  you  have  done 
an  imprudent  thing.  I  was  thirty-five  before  I  married  your  poor 
dear  uncle.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  fast  failing :  he  will  hardly 
know  you.  Come  down,  that  I  may  see  your  husband,  and  consult 
how  we  can  better  a  bad  thing.     Your  affectionate  aunt, 

''Dinah," 

"  P.S. — My  kind  respects  to  your  husband." 

'*  My  kind  respects  to  your  husband"  —  a  rapid  thought  passed 
through  ray  mind.  I  felt  by  anticipation  what  she  would  think  of 
her  niece's  magnificent  protector.  The  letter  dropped  upon  the 
table,  and  released  a  light  fiutterer  from  its  folds.  "  Hy.  Haes  and 
Co. — lOZ."     Genuine  kind  old  soul!     We  were  soon  deep  in  the 
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mysteries  of  packing ;  at  which  my  wife  fkr  surpassed  me :  my  only 
practice  hitherto  having  been  getting  as  many  things,  with  me  aid 
of  my  foot,  into  a  carpet-bag  as  possible. 

The  packing  over,  we  trotted  off  to  inspect  railway-bills  with  all 
the  delight  and  importance  of  young  travellers,  and  as  is  mostly  the 
case,  found  that  the  company  would  put  us  down  in  the  middle  of 
some  field  very  far  from  where  we  wanted  to  go.  However,  we  had 
no  alternative,  and  were  obliged  quietly  to  travel  by  the  railway,  all 
the  stage-coaches  being  ''  but  things  that  were."  Their  melancholy 
memorials  may  any  day  be  seen  at  the  stage-coach  cemetery  near  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand.  We  were  to  get  to  the  train  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning ;  and  had  it  been  necessary  to  go  much  earlier  we 
should  have  been  ready,  for  we  never  during  the  whole  night  closed 
our  eyes.  The  time  at  length  arrived,  and  we  got  to  the  station  con- 
siderably before  the  stated  time ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we  were 
much  alarmed  on  our  way  lest  we  should  be  too  late,  and  the  train 
go  off  without  us.  We  felt  what  is  usuallv  felt  by  novices,  great 
anxiety  about  our  luggage ;  and,  what  with  the  rushing  of  steam 
and  the  demon  whistle,  we  were  completely  bewildered.  At  last  we 
were  quietly  resigned  to  the  hands  of  an  official,  who  locked  us  up 
in  one  of  the  carriages. 

The  journey  was  accompanied,  like  all  railway  journeys  are, — as 
I  have  found  by  much  experience  —  with  screaming,  hunring, 
bumping  through  very  damp  tunnels,  a  shockingly  smeared  land- 
scape, and  execrable  smells,  as  though  some  giant's  candle  were 
blown  out.  The  end  being  almost  the  beginning,  ^our  journey  is 
certainly  soon  over.  We  had  now  reached  our  destined  place,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  landscape,  at  a  magnificent 
Gothic  station,  which  appeared  much  too  large  for  the  red-headed 
young  gentleman  clerk,  and  the  very  green  porter,  who  seemed  the 
only  occupants.  Beside  the  embankment  slept  a  young  native  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  who  was  soon  wide-awake  enough  to  seize  upon  our 
boxes,  and  guide  us  to  the  nearest  village,  from  which  our  aunt's 
house  was  eleven  miles. 

We  entered  the  village,  which  had  the  usual  supply  of  very  white- 
beaded  children,  and  old  men  leaning  against  walls.  Our  guide  rat- 
tled his  single  wheel  with  a  very  imposing  effect  into  the  quadrangle 
of  a  magnificent  inn ;  the  grass  grew  over  the  stones,  and  the  dog 
slept  upon  the  door-step.  He  seemed  just  to  half  open  his  eyes,  and 
look  at  the  wheelbarrow,  and  close  them  with  philosophical  con- 
tempt, as  though  he  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  disturb  his 
master,  the  landlord,  for  guests  so  insignificant  as  us.  Our  guide 
thought  differently,  for  he  soon  began  to  call  about  him,  and  brought 
the  landlord  and  his  wife  from  an  opposite  garden,  where  they  were 
digging  potatoes.  The  exeitement  became  alarming, — a  post-chaise 
wanted !  The  host  pulled  wildly  at  the  hostler's  beS,  which,  choked 
with  the  ivy,  signaUy  failed  in  its  attempts  to  ring ;  but,  however,  it 
made  sufficient  noise  to  bring  a  decrepit  old  man  m  a  white  hat,  long 
smock-frock,  and  boots,  from  the  tap.  This  was  the  postboy.  His 
boots  were  scrupulously  clean,  but  patched  beyond  belief;  the  post- 
boy guard  was  buckled  over  his  right  leg,  as  if  he,  as  in  the  days  of 
old,  really  expected  his  turn.  He  was  too  old  to  emigrate  with  the 
younger  men,  so  remained  at  his  post  to  pass  away  bit  by  bit  with 
the  only  chaise  and  pair  left  upon  the  once  popular  road.  The  whole 
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village  became  busy ;  the  brushings  and  rubbinffs  were  very  enter- 
taining to  behold.  Everybody  would  do  something.  The  brass  on 
the  old  whip  gleamed  under  the  hand  of  one  old  man^  while  another 
toddled  off  for  his  best  white  hat  for  his  chum.  The  postbojr's  wife, 
who  became  at  once  somebody,  was  busied  in  nearly  cholung  her 
husband  with  the  mysterious  tie  of  the  handkerchief,  only  known  to 
the  crafl.  At  last  all  was  ready  ;  the  boxes  corded ;  the  door  slam- 
med. Crack  went  the  whip !  The  boys  cheered ;  and  we  rattled 
away  from  the  throng. 

The  day  drew  rapidly  to  a  dose  as  we  bumped  aloi^  the  unfre- 
quented roads.  The  landscape  became  cold  and  blue,  like  the  cele- 
brated Chinese  one  on  our  dinner-plates.  A  dulness  fell  upon  the 
spirits  of  both  of  us  as  we  listened  to  the  low  moaning  wind,  and  a 
nervousness,  natural  to  our  situation,  crept  gradually  over  us.  The 
postboy  pulled  up  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  pointed  out  to  us  in 
the  distant  valley  the  isolated  house  to  which  we  were  going,  —  its 
tall  gables  stood  primly  up  in  the  evening  sky,  and  its  cold  white 
face  seemed  to  be  staring  at  us  from  the  distance.  The  dark  firs 
made  a  solemn  and  unpleasant  background  to  the  old  place,  whidi 
seemed  to  promise  but  very  little  comfort  to  us  poor  wanderers.  I 
shivered  as  I  looked  upon  its  unpromising  aspect,  and  pressed  my 
little  wife  to  my  side,  whose  spirits  were  more  subdued  the  nearer 
we  approached  the  house. 

The  old  entrance  gate  was  swinging  back,  and  we  bowled  softly 
over  the  dried  leaves  which  lay  thickly  over  road,  as  we  pulled  up 
at  the  door ;  it  was  opened  by  an  old  servant  woman,  who,  curtsey- 
ing lowly,  led  us  into  a  side-room,  and  went  to  seek  her  mistress. 
We  exchanged  looks,  as  well  as  the  deepening  twilight  permitted  us, 
which  plainly  said  *'  Here  we  are  V  The  room  was  thickly  panelled 
with  dark  oak,  and  contained  a  gaping  fire-place  and  dog-irons, 
polished  most  brilliantly,  upon  which  1  believed  no  burning  lo^ 
could  have  ever  reflected ;  the  chairs  were  all  carefully  covered  and 
taped ;  their  backs  were  alarmingly  long  and  straight,  but  their  legs 
equally  short  and  bandy,  with  their  toes  turned  out  in  the  most 
priggish  manner.  One  side  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  one  of 
those  long-forgotten  instruments  called  a  spinet,  in  the  shape  of  a 
magnified  mutton  chop,  and  the  other  by  a  table  with  a  good  many 
more  legs  than  it  could  by  any  possibility  want. 

The  minutes  appeared  hours ;  when  a  rustling  of  silk  started  our 
nerves  and  made  our  hearts  beat  a  violent  tattoo :  the  door  opened 
— *'  Our  aunt  I"  We  rose  as  the  tall,  painfully  upright  figure  ap- 
proached us.  She  embraced  my  wife,  who,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
cried,  whilst  I  stood  still  to  be  kissed  upon  the  forehead, — which 
left  an  impression  very  like  that  which  would  be  left  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cold  knob  of  a  steel  poker  to  the  part.  Her  cold  Uue 
eyes  wandered  palpably  over  us  both.  I  felt  Uiem  creep  from  my 
boots  to  the  crown  of  my  head.  I  was  positivdy  mesmerised! 
She  conducted  us  from  the  room  into  an  adjoining  chamber,  where, 
beside  a  large  log- fire,  was  seated  a  heavy-looking  man,  who  only 
answered  our  greeting  by  a  vacant  stare ;  this  was  our  uncle,  at 
least  all  that  was  left  of  him,  for  he  was  quite  imbedle ;  beside  him 
sat  a  little  grey-headed,  pippin-faced  man,  dressed  snugly  in  black  ; 
this  was  the  curate  of  the  adjoining  village.  He  rose  at  our  en- 
trance and  bowed  solemnly.      We   placed  our  chairs  round    the 
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small  tea^table^  and  took  some  refreshments,  nearly  in  solemn 
silence,  for  a  mutual  embarrassment  seemed  to  chill  us  all,  and  I 
felt  myself  completely  under  the  influence  of  my  aunt's  eyes  and 


the  continued  stare  of  her  poor  husband,  yrho  was  dreaming  and 
puzzling  in  the  corner  over  our  appearance.  The  meal  was  soon 
ended,  and  my  aunt  retired  with  my  wife  to  have  a  no  very  enviable 
cross-examination  as  to  my  rent-roll,  Sec, 

The  little  parson,  after  arranging  the  flannel  and  footstool  of  my 
uncle,  who  appeared  quite  helpless,  turned  to  an  old  bookcase,  and 
brought  forth  a  heavy-looking  volume,  which  he  commenced  read- 
ing, after  sundry  rubbings  of  his  little  tortoise-shell  spectacles.  I 
presume  my  juvenile  appearance  promised  but  very  little  informa^ 
tion  to  his  erudite  mind ;  everything  in  the  house  was  done  with  a 
kind  of  cat-like  quietness. 

I  followed  the  little  parson's  example,  and  was  soon  buried  in 
the  perusal  of  an  old  black-letter  book,  entitled  ''  C^e  Cnte  9c^ 
countu,  bp  tl^e  (Sf^tsMimMti,  of  9pparttioniE^,  fSRaxninq^,  ice,  toh 
UcWn  bp  a  Hebout  la)fp  of  KtiiioV 

After  reading  for  some  long  time,  I  was  disturbed  in  the  midst  of 
a  harrowing  tale  by  the  entrance  of  the  woman-servant,  accompanied 
by  a  rustic  serving-man,  who  wheeled  my  uncle  in  his  chair  out  of 
the  room  preparatory  to  putting  him  to  bed.     As  he  made  his  curi- 
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OU8  exit,  lie  kept  his  lustreless  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  some  inwird 
astonishment  was  going  on  at  my  appearance*  I  placed  the  book 
upon  the  table,  not  a  whit  the  more  comf<nrtable  for  the  penuslof 
it,  and  began  to  wonder  at  the  prolonged  absence  of  my  wife,  tnd 
the  taciturnity  of  the  clerical  book-worm  opposite,  when,  much  to 
my  relief,  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  she  entered.  She 
said  it  was  quite  time  I  retired  for  the  night,  and  that  the  servant 
would  presently  show  me  to  my  room ;  but  that  her  aunt  had  yet 
much  to  say  to  her,  which  would  delay  her  for  some  time.  This  ac- 
count I  received  with  a  very  ill  grace ;  for  the  -whole  evening  had 
tended  much  to  make  me  nervous  and  low-spirited,  and  I  lodged  to- 
wards the  little  parson  with  a  shrug  of  disapprobation^  which  my 
wife  perceiving,  smiled,  and  informed  me  that  the  little  man  wsb  as 
deal*  as  a  post 

She  left  me ;  and,  the  servant  soon  after  enterine  the  room,  I 
nodded  to  my  dlent  friend,  and  followed  her  to  my  cnamber,  whkh 
we  gained  after  threading  passages  of  the  most  eccentric  ups-and- 
downs  and  sinuosities.  She  threw  open  the  door,  and  showed  me 
a  large  rambling-looking  oak  room,  with  a  bed  at  the  further  end 
large  enough  for  a  respectable- sized  family,  Tvhich,  with  heavy 
draperies,  looked  very  dark  and  solemn.  I  wished  her  good-ni^ 
and  was  idone. 

Now,  I  was  not  a  believer  in  ghosts.    I  had  never  seen  one.    1 
had  a  cousin  who  had ;  but  he  was  ffiven  to  drinkin|^»  and  died  of 
"  delirium  tremens,"  so  too  much  faim  could  not  be  pinned  upon  his 
story.    Besides,  his  ghost,  after  all,  was  of  a  very  low  comic  order. 
The  very  curious  variety  introduced  into  ghost-stories  has  tended 
more  to  shake  my  faith  Uian  anything  else ;  for  we  constantly  hear 
of  an  immaterial  ghost  tapping  with  his  knuckles  against  wainsootf, 
or  taking  a  gentleman's  chair  at  a  convivial  meeting  without  invita- 
tion.    Another  old  curmudgeon's  ghost  will  dislodge  every  tenant 
by  his  disagreeable  behaviour  when  he  can  no  longer  take  the  rents 
himself.    Again,  you  will  meet  a  ghost  who  is  very  particular  aboat 
where  his  lK>dy  lies,  and  will  not  be  buried  by  ms  murderer  in  s 
field ;  but  insists  upon  being  decently  interred,  and  having  the  pa- 
rochial fees  paid.     And  you  constantly  fall  over  your  "  breach-of- 
promise-of-marriage  ghost,"  who  pops  in  just  in  the  nick  of  timet 
and  nibbles  the  false  and  treacherous.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these 
discrepancies,  there  is  always  a  lurking  doubt  creeps  into  a  roanV 
mind  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  loneliness.    I  certainly  began  to  feel  a 
doubt  of  my  doubt,  and  a  strong  desire  to  look  under  the  bed,  but 
did  not  do  it ;  and  a  great  wish  that  the  large  dark  doors  of  the 
wardrobe  were  wide  open,  that  I  might  look  full  into  the  interior. 
I  undressed  very  auickly,  and  leaped  mto  the  bed,  which  received  roe 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  I  was  swallowed  up  in  an  ocean  of 
down.    I  snuggled  down  with  that  congratulatory  shudder  that  all 
timid  people  feel  when  they  gain  any  imaginary  security ;  but,  bIms! 
with  me  it  lasted  but  a  very  short  time,  for  my  mind  began  to  con- 
jure up  all  kinds  of  imaginary  horrors;  and  the  whole  of  my  even- 
mg's  reading  became  as  it  were  animated,  and  the  mysterious  dramO' 
its  personal  passed  like  a  frightful  phantasmagoria  upon  the  dark 
curtains  of  the  bed.     If  I  closed  my  eves,  I  thought  of  the  destl?- 
hand  that  belonged  to  nobody,  which  tweaked  the  noses  of  the 
sleepers  between  its  icy  finger  and  thumb,  so  that  it  never  recovered 
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its   n^armth ;  or  the  skeleton  lady^  who  stood  beside  your  bed,  and 
Amused  you  by  pulling  herself  to  pieces,  and  counting  her  bones  on 
the   counterpane  until  she  buried  you  beneath  their  weight.    All 
tliis^  and  more,  kept  galloping  through  my  brain,  until  every  fibre 
o£  my  body  seemed  to  feel  its  own  particular  business  to  make 
me  uncomfortable.    How  I  did  wish  to  hear  the  footf^l  of  my  wife, 
to  dispel  the  illusion ;  but  she  did  not  come.    My  ears  grew  larger 
and  larger  under  the  operation  of  listening.    At  last  I  listened  to 
some  purpose.    I  won't  say  what  I  felt! — it  must  be  —  it  was  a 
ticking !     My  heart  beat  thick  and  heavy ;  it  appeared  to  pulsate  in 
the  very  bolster  under  me.    The  wind  gave  a  prolonged  moan  ;  then 
rushed  wildly  by  the  window.    I  determined  to  jump  up  and  dress 
myself.    One  leg  was  out  of  the  bed,  when  the  canole  gave  two  or 
three  dancing  blue  flashes,  as  long  as  a  walking-stick,  and  then  ex- 
pired, leaving  me  in  total  darkness.    My  leg  was  ii^  bed  again  in 
"what  is  understood  by  ''  no  time,"  and  I  shrank  up  so  small  that  I 
am  sure  I  could  have  got  into  my  own  carpet-bag  without  rumpling 
myself. 

In  vain  I  struggled  against  the  horror  that  was,  with  a  slow, 
chilly  hand,  fast  creeping  over  me ;  my  mind  had  no  power  over  my 
hody ;  a  supernatural  influence  seemed  to  completely  chain  my  im- 
agination and  fetter  my  limbs — ^the  mysterious  snappmg  and  ticking 
continued.  The  death  watch !  A  sigh  seemed  to  be  breathed  close 
to  my  ear !  I  listened,  for  I  could  not  resist  it,  and  my  closed  eyes 
seemed  gifted  with  the  power  of  sight  even  in  the  darkness,  for  my* 
.  riads  of  jibbering  figures  floated  by,  of  every  fantastic  form,  dis- 
tinct yet  indistinct,  like  moats  in  a  sunbeam. 

A  cracking  sound,  loud  and  distinct,  rang  through  the  chamber ; 
I  cowered  l^neath  the  bed-clothes,  and  a  cold  bath  of  fear  spread 
over  mv  body.  How  I  wished  for  the  power  to  spring  from  the 
bed  and  rush  from  the  room ;  but  the  darkness  around  was  filled  by 
my  imagination  with  a  cordon  of  horrors  which  made  it  impossible : 
I  expected  every  moment  to  feel  the  bed-clothes  torn  forcibly  from 
my  grasp  by  some  horrible  spectre. 

Aly  memory  like  an  officious  librarian  opened  and  thrust  before 
me  aill  the  volumes  of  horrible  tales  that  I  had  read  in  my  boyhood ; 
I  seemed  to  have  twenty  memories,  for  the  tormenting  lines  whirled 
past  as  if  wound  off  on  a  reel.  How  extraordinary  a  quickener  of 
the  memory  and  thought  is  fear  or  imminent  danger.  In  one  mo- 
ment you  review  a  whole  life,  or  think  through  a  circulating  library 
of  horrors. 

I  endeavoured  to  force  my  mind  to  take  another  course ;  I  thought 
of  my  aunt — a  complete  failure !  for  her  stately  figure  was  trans- 
formed, by  my  mischievous  imagination,  into  a  form  three  times  as 
long  and  three  times  as  stiff,  and  her  blue  eyes  glanced  upon  me  like 
the  coloured  bulbs  in  a  doctor's  shop- window ;  the  imbecile  face  of 
my  uncle  appeared  to  press  itself  close  to  mine.  Fear  has  its  courage 
in  desperation  ;  mine  had  arrived  at  this  pitch,  for  I  started  up,  and 
seizing  the  curtains  to  pluck  them  asunder,  was  nearly  paralvsed  by 
finding  the  darkness  suddenly  changed  into  a  supernatural  blaze  of 
light  which  illuminated  the  whole  chamber;  a  momentary  pause, 
and  I  recovered  courage ;  I  tore  the  curtains  asunder,  determined  to 
face  the  worst,  and  beheld,  in  the  wide-mouthed  gaping  chimney  a 
blazing  turfjire!!!     The  ghosU  all  vanished  as  effectually  as  if  it 
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had  been  cock-crow ;  the  fire  had  been  hiid  with  a  live  turf  and 
covered  over  to  smoulder  on  until  bedtime,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
country;  the  cracking,  hissing,  and  other  sounds,  clothed  by  my 
distempered  brain  and  nervous  temperament  with  supernatural  at- 
tributes, were  all  accounted  for.  I  remained  for  a  time  laughing 
actually  at  myself,  when  another  light  gladdened  the  chamber,  car- 
ried by  my  wife,  who  started  back  with  astonishment  at  my  odd 
appearance.  I  was  half-ashamed,  but  did  confess  that  I  had  been 
alarmed,  and  in  return  I  got  heartily  laughed  at,  but  considerably 
cheered  by  the  result  of  my  wife's  chat  with  her  aunt,  which  entirely 
relieved  us  from  anxiety  for  the  future,  and  enabled  me  some  few 
years  after  to  write  this  nervous  narrative  in  a  very  easy  arm-chair. 
I  should  have  made  it  much  longer,  but  our  eldest  boy,  who,  by  the 
bye,  is  spoilt  by  his  aunt,  has  upset  the  inkstand. 


»    \ 
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A  RBVBBIB. 
BY  0HABLB8  KBNNBT. 

Thbbb  18  a  certain  branch  of  commerce  limited  entirely  to  large 
and  populous  towns  which,  although  forming  a  perfectly  distinct 
class,  yet  deals  in  a  staple  so  varied  and  indefinable  that  it  has  never 
yet  received  a  name.  Who  has  not  observed  in  passing  through 
those  narrow,  dirty,  yet  wonderfully  be^peopled  Uioroughfares, 
which  lie  in  clusters,  like  capillary  vessels,  between  the  ffreat  arte- 
ries of  London,  and  are  seldom  entered  but  by  bold  adventurers, 
who  devote  themselves  enthusiastically  to  the  discovery  of  wonder- 
ful north-west  passages  from  the  Strand  to  Oxford  Street — who  has 
not  observed,  we  say,  certain  chaotic  shops,  that  look  as  if  the  whole 
furniture  and  fittings-up  of  several  houses  had  been  violently  shaken 
down  into  them,  and  had  tumbled  into  a  thousand  fragments  in  the 
fall  ? — door-handles,  rusty  keys,  queer  old  books,  such  as  only  find 
their  parallels  in  out-of-the-way  country  inns;  ancient  chests  of 
elaborate  configuration,  whilome  the  guardians  of  some  miser's 
fondled  treasure,  about  which  the  echoes  of  chinking  gold  seem  still 
to  linger ;  frames  without  pictures,  pictures  without  frames ;  tools  of 
every  crsit,  and  strange  odds  and  ends  of  rusted  iron, — ^for  what 
earthly  purpose  designed  or  applicable,  is  beyond  human  suggestive- 
ness  to  divine ; — all  are  crowded  and  huddled  together  without  link 
of  parity  or  connection ;  and  await,  in  mournful  exile,  the  eye  of  the 
shrewd  housewife  or  thrifty  artisan  to  be  singled  out  one  by  one,  and 
rejoin  once  again  the  useful  world. 

Upon  me  these  rattle-trap  shops — I  have  ventured  to  give  them  a 
name — ^possess  a  most  attractive  influence,  and  more  than  once  have 
I  been  lured  to  ponder  over  their  wondrous  contents,  wrapt  in  a  kind 
of  mysterious  awe  at  the  mazy  congregation  of  things  that  had  once 
held  a  responsible  situation  in  society — had  been  associated  to  house- 
holds :  silent  witnesses  and  participators  in  their  scenes  of  joy  or 
grief,  calm  contentment  or  stagnant  misery ;  things  that  had  roughed 
it  through  the  world,  and  were  invested  with  an  air  of  careworn  ex- 
perience that  impressed  one  with  an  air  of  profound  reverence. 
Every  article  seemed  bursting  to  tell  its  tale.  Had  they  spoken,  and 
could  I  have  noted  down  their  words,  what  a  book  of  human  life 
would  have  resulted ! — what  an  endless  fund  of  original  plots  for 
farces,  comedies,  and  domestic  dramas,  that  would  have  made  Jeffs 
and  Delaporte  shake  in  their  shoes  for  the  safety  of  their  avocations  I 
Here  the  grim  visage  of  a  door-knocker  seemed  grinning  at  the  re- 
collection of  the ''  spree"  when  it  was  wrenched  off*  by  a  crew  of 
afler-dinner  revellers ;  there,  a  fine  gold-headed  cane  seemed  preg- 
nant with  its  moral  tale  of  vanity  laid  low  in  rags  and  repentance. 
But  where  is  the  Cuvier  that  could  classify  these  organic  remains  of 
homesteads  deriving  their  ruin  from  the  volcanic  fire  of  reckless  ex- 
travagance, or  the  slow  decay  of  penury  and  want,  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  each  disjointed  fragment,  and  giving  to  each  '*  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name  ?  "     Where  there  a  mind  endowed  with  such  powers^ 
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whose  icaeirclies  wovld  ky  bare  the  obacsre  depdM  of  aocKtj,  1 

a  moDStroos  exutCDCc  would  be  diaoorcred  at  wliidi  the  placid 

gazers  on  the  waAet  woald  riiaddcr  or  itai«  with  half-incredaknis 


On  one  occation,  whilst  I  was  stJiwling  belbre  one  of  these  dcpo* 
ntories  of  the  "  flotsome  and  jetsoocT  of  wreAcd  honaeholds,  ^n- 
dng  from  object  to  object,  and  pvmnng  oar  meditatioDS  in  the 
above  strain^  my  attention  was  fixed  by  a  canTaa  of  the  halfJcn^idt 
sise.  It  was  the  nnfinishfd  pictore  of  a  female,  evidendj  a  porlmii, 
and  had  that  pecoliar  duracteristic  fiumsiun  whidi  makes  us  at 
once  decide  a  pictore  to  be  a  Hkeness,  shhoQ^  we  are  anacquaiBtied 
with  the  orifinaL  The  features  of  the  fiMX  lacked  but  a  lew  finiab. 
ing  touches,  but  the  bast  and  remainder  of  the  figure  were  roof^j 
brushed  in,  and  the  only  badcgroond  was  an  uniform  shadow  on  the 
side  nearest  the  light.  The  lace,  which  was  a  narrow  oral,  was  aot 
strikingly  handsome  (of  a  pale  complexion),  but  there  was  an  odd 
r  aboa 


mixture  of  languor  and  esjnSgierie  about  it  that  was  extremely  I 
natinff,  and,  as  frequently  occurs  with  portraits^  the  eyes,  whidi  i 
of  a  ught,  transparent  grey,  with  an  expanded  pupil  of  briUimit 
black,  seemed  to  be  fixed  stedfiMtly  upon  me,  and  reflected  an  int^- 
ligent  sympathy  with  the  gist  of  my  speculations.  So  striking;,  in 
fact,  was  its  effect  upon  me,  that  the  rery  next  second  saw  me  with 
the  picture  tightly  clutched  under  my  arm  and  handing  orer  tbe 
price  of  it  to  Uie  owner  of  the  shop. 

I  had  retired  to  my  chambers  alter  dinner,  and,  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  before  me  and  my  meersdiaum  in  my  mouth,  had  nestled  my* 
self  by  the  fire  in  a  comfortable  easy  chair.  The  unfinished  pictute 
stood  before  me  with  the  same  mysterious  intelligence  of  expresaioii 
that  had  riveted  me  in  the  morning,  only  intensified  by  the  deanini^ 
and  sponging  process  to  which  I  bad  8UD|ected  it.  Dreamily  puffing 
the  smoke  from  my  pipe,  I  sat  gazing  on  it  as  it  emerged  at  intervals 
from  the  clouds  which,  ever  and  anon,  slowly  rolled  before  it.  At 
every  reappearance  the  countenance  seemed  to  assume  a  more  ani- 
mated and  intelligent  look ;  and  gradually,  as  my  eyes  peered  into 
those  of  the  picture,  I  found  myself  gliding  into  that  sort  of  ineffable 
comraanion  which  establishes  itself  at  a  distance  between  a  man  and 
his  mistress  across  a  crowded  ball-room  or  the  area  of  a  public 
theatre,  and  plunges  both  into  a  reverie  in  which  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects and  influences  are  forgotten.  As  I  continued  in  this  mood  mj 
thoughts  teemed  with  every  possible  circumstance  of  a  painter's  life 
that  could  have  arrested  the  artist  in  the  progress  of  his  wcn-k-^aU 
the  vicissitudes  that  beset  the  path  of  genius — ^its  stormy  struggles 
with  the  fiery  and  wayward  temperament  which  is  too  often  the  con- 
dition of  its  existence — its  daily,  hourly  humiliations  before  the  nig- 
gardly exigences  of  this  workins-day  world— fierce  and  bitter  triids 
so  frequently  terminating  only  in  obscure  martyrdom,  unrecorded 
and  uncanonized.  While  almost  bewildered  by  the  suggestions  of 
my  imagination,  I  was  suddenly  relieved  from  further  attempts  by 
seeing  the  picture  close  its  eyes  slowly  and  deliberately,  darkening 
the  cheeks  for  a  moment  with  their  long  sweeping  lashes,  then 
almost  immediately  re-opening  them  beaming  with  an  intensi^  of 
intelligence  almost  supernatural,  while  the  lips  slightly  parted  with 
a  light  smile  and  yielded  passage  to  a  gentle,  dngle-knodL  cough, 
such  as  is  emitted  by  persons  about  to  make  a  public  speech. 
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**  Ahem  I"  said  the  picture. 

I  confess  I  was  a  little  startled  at  this  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  picture ;  but,  unwilling  to  betray  my  astonishment,  I  pre- 
tended to  take  no  notice,  and  continued  puffing  my  pipe.  My  eyes, 
however,  I  had,  ftom  sheer  nervousness,  withdrawn  from  the  pic- 
ture, and  fixed  stedfastly  on  the  bowl.  After  a  short  interval,  thus 
very  disa^eeably  spent  on  my  part,  another  '*  Ahem ! "  escaped  the 
picture,  which  betokened  a  feeling  of  impatience. 

This  time  I  mustered  up  courage,  and,  turning  round  face  to  face 
w^ith  the  picture,  said,  with  perfect  coolness, 
'^  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  did  you  speak  ?  " 

'*  Not  exactly,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  lips  of  the  portrait,  at 
first  resembling  in  tone  the  creaking  accents  of  certain  wax  dolls, 
w^hich,  on  moving  their  arms,  are  made  to  emit  sounds  bearing  a 
more  or  less  imaginary  resemblance  to  the  words  "  Pa-pa,  Mam-ma ;" 
but  as  it  continued,  apparently  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  pic- 
ture, whose  abortive  efforts  at  speech  had  at  first  brought  a  blush  into 
its  cheeks,  the  voice  became  clear,  musical,  and  silvery.  *'  Not  exactly ; 
I  merely  wished  to  engage  your  attention,"  was  the  reply.  '*  You 
seem  anxious  to  know  something  of  my  historv." 

"  I  confess  the  interest  you  have  awakened  in  me  is  considerable." 
The  picture  here  smiled,  and  cast  its  eyes  down  with  the  modest 
expression  of  a  young  lady  acknowledging  a  compliment. 

^'  We  pictures,"  it  continued,  recovering  its  normal  appearance, 
''  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  a  class  of  mortals,  whom  we  are 
enabled  to  recognise  by  a  distinctive  mark  situated  over  the  eyes." 

''  I  am  not  aware  of  possessing  any  such  mark  as  you  allude  to," 
said  I. 

*'  The  perception  of  it,"  answered  the  picture,  "  belongs  to  a  phy- 
siognomical art,  which  is  not  commonly  possessed,  and  which  incli- 
cates  the  hidden  relations  of  certain  individuals  with  a  corresponding 
class  of  what  you  call  inanimate  objects." 

I  did  not  clearly  understand  the  import  of  this  speech,  and  indeed 
I  had  a  slight  suspicion  that  the  picture  was  imposing  upon  me  with 
a  show  of  superior  depth ;  not  wishing,  however,  to  raise  a  discus- 
sion, I  remained  silent. 

''I  was  apprehensive  at  first,"  continued  the  picture,  ''that,  not 
being  in  a  complete  state,  I  should  be  unable  to  use  the  privilege  of 
communicating  with  you  ;  and  it  is  to  that  I  attribute  the  difficulty 
of  utterance  you  must  have  remarked  on  my  commencing  to  address 
you.  As  my  fears,  however,  were  groundless,  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  acquainting  you  with  my  history." 

Making  a  profound  bow,  I  replied,  **  Believe  me,  I  feel  the  kind- 
ness of  your  offer :  in  the  first  place,  will  it  be  long  ?  and  secondly, 
is  it  interesting  ?" 

"  As  to  ite  length,"  said  the  picture,  smiling,  "  I  will  endeavour  to 
reduce  it  to  moderate  proportions ;  interest  it  certainly  possesses, 
although  the  hero  of  a  tale  is  apt  to  be  too  partial  a  judge." 

'*I  must  take  your  assurance  for  want  of  a  better,"  said  I ;  "allow 
me  to  fill  another  pipe,  and  then  I  shall  be  all  attention." 

<*I  hope  you  don't  imagine,"  rejoined  the  picture,  "that  I  wish  to 
force  upon  you  what  you  seem  to  consider  a  bore.     I  did  it  under 
the  impression  that  the  reverse  was  the  case." 
This  was  said  in  a  sharp  pettish  tone,  which,  considerably  nettled 
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mc ;  and  accordingly  I  replied  in  the  same  key,  '*  Bless  me !  yon 
forget  your  position.  Remember  that  it  is  only  this  morning  that  I 
purchased  you  for  ten  shillings  (a  great  deal  more  than  you  are 
worth,  by  tne  bye,)  and  that  you  are  therefore  addressing  your  lord 
and  master." 

Ere  I  had  finished  my  speech,  which  I  flattered  myself  was  rather 
severe,  a  shrill  peal  of  laughter  broke  forth  from  the  picture,  and  it 
exclaimed:  '' A! aster!  my  master!  Fool!  know  you  not  that  the 
possession  which  is  acquired  by  money  is  an  empty  mockery.  The 
witless  lordling  who  gives  his  thousands  for  a  picture  is  its  slave, 
while  it  becomes  the  conquest  of  the  penniless  student  admitted  to 
view  it,  who  invades  it  with  an  army  of  kindred  thoughts,  and 
plants  the  standard  of  all-grasping  genius  upon  its  soil." 

This  was  uttered  with  all  the  grandiloquent  cadence  of  a  public 
orator ;  the  eyes  of  the  picture  rolled  with  fiery  lustre  in  their  orbits, 
and  its  whole  appearance  was  that  of  an  inspired  Pythoness  deliver- 
ing an  oracle.  I  was  already  seized  with  considerable  alarm,  for  it 
was  evident  that  the  picture  was  decidedly  cracked,  and  I  wisely 
determined  to  temporise.  Accordingly,  with  some  difficulty  bring- 
ing myself  to  meet  its  stern,  indignant  gaze,  I  said  with  an  amiable 
smile,  "  My  dear  picture,  I  was  but  jesting.  Do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  I  was  in  earnest.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  fine 
arts,  of  which,  indeed,  I  am  reckoned  no  mean  critic  My  last 
article  on  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery  excited  general  admiration." 

"  Among  the  exhibitors  who  had  previously  invited  you  to  din- 
ner," interposed  the  canvas,  with  triumphant  sarcasm. 

I  winced  under  the  hit,  but  proceeded  with  a  galvanic  laugh. 
'*  Ha !  ha !  a  fair  retort.  I  am  delighted  to  have  afforded  you  a 
revenge — very  neat,  ha !  ha !  But  to  proceed,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
in  the  company  of  one  who  can  so  profoundly  appreciate  the  gran- 
deur and  sublimity  of  genius,  and  express  it  with  such  eloquence." 

The  countenance  of  the  picture  rippled  with  smiles — my  policy 
was  successful.  •'  To  be  candid  with  you,"  it  replied,  "  the  speech 
is  not  my  own ;  I  heard  it  in  the  ateUer  where  I  was  painted ;  it 
was  spoken  by  a  voung  gentleman  with  a  pale  face  smothered  in 
hair^  who  smoked  himself  to  death,  leaving  behind  him  sixteen  bran 
new  prepared  canvases  of  all  sizes,  and  one  wretched  unlikeness  of 
a  little  milliner — his  Fornarina." 

I  was  not  at  all  taken  aback  by  this  announcement,  which  would 
have  floored  a  less  determined  courtier,  but  returned  unabashed  to 
the  charge.  ''  You  are  no  less  to  be  complimented,  then,  for  having 
treasured  up  the  fragrant  exhalations  of  this  crushed  floweret,  which 
else  had  dieid  upon  the  careless  wind." 

**  Wasted  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  said  the  picture,  re- 
minding me  that  I  was  plagiarising. 

1  swidlowed  the  pill  without  a  word ;  thinking  to  myself,  however, 
that  it  was  following  up  its  advantage  with  ungenerous  zeaL  **  Per- 
haps," said  I,  ''  now  that  our  little  difference  is  cleared  up,  yon  wiU 
be  kind  enough  to  recount  your  history." 

"  Willingly,"  was  the  reply.  "  Allow  me  to  collect  my  thoughts, 
and  you  shall  hear  it  in  as  few  words  as  I  can  manage  to  confine 
it." 

Here  the  picture  closed  its  eyes,  knit  its  brows,  and  remained  in 
a  state  of  abstraction  for  several  minutes,  which  1  filled  up  by  re- 
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plenishing  my  pipe,  and  surrounding  myself  in  volumes  of  fragrant 
clouds,  from  the  midst  of  which  I  heard  the  picture  speak  as  £oU 
lows: 

*•  I  was  commenced  one  fine  afternoon  in  the  month  of  May  last 
year.  Three  days  before  the  few  chalk  lines  which  laid  the  founda* 
tion  of  my  existence  were  drawn,  Bryant  Thurlston  and  Clara 
Seymour  met  for  the  first  time.  To  the  first  I  owe  my  humble 
origin,  and  of  the  second  I  may  say,  without  conceit,  that  I  am  a 
tolerable  resemblance.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
Bryant  Thurlston  returned  to  his  modest  chez  soi  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fitzroy* square,  after  a  party  at  the  elegant  dwelling  of  Miss 
Seymour,  where  he  had  that  ni/ht  had  what  was  generally  consi- 
dered the  envious  distinction  of  being  introduced.  Clara  Seymour 
was  the  only  daughter  of  an  Indian  Colonel.  Her  mother  was  one 
of  those  young  ladies  who,  not  being  found  to  '  go  off '  very  briskly 
at  home,  are  unceremcmiously  shipped  off  to  the  Indian  market, 
where  the  more  rapid  consumption  of  wives  causes  a  more  active 
demand.  Soon  after  presenting  her  husband  with  a  daughter,  she 
died  in  accordance  with  the  more  common  lot  of  such  exports. 
Colonel  Seymour  bore  the  loss  as  such  losses  are  borne  in  India,  but 
did  not,  however,  marry  again.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
his  sister-in-law  came  to  reside  with  him ;  her  husband^  who  had 
turned  Mahommedan  and  entered  the  service  of  a  native  prince, 
having  been  assassinated  for  some  treachery  to  his  master, — an  end 
she  had  long  anticipated  for  her  spouse,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
changing  religions  and  governments  about  once  in  a  Hindoo  year. 
To  her  Colonel  Seymour  entrusted  the  care  of  his  child,  and  much 
of  her  education;  for  although  a  half-caste,  Mrs.  Charles  Seymour's 
accomplishments  were  of  the  highest  order.  On  the  death  of  her 
father.  Miss  Seymour  inherited  a  very  considerable  fortune,  ancl 
came  to  England,  accompanied  by  her  aunt,  to  whom  she  was  fondly 
attached,  and  whose  influence  over  her  thoughts  and  actions  was 
unbounded.  Settling  themselves  in  Park-lane,  ere  a  few  seasons  had 
passed,  the  Indian  ladies  had  acquired  general  renown  for  the  re- 
cherchi  elegance  and  distinction  of  their  reunions ;  on  which  occa- 
sions they  were  accustomed  to  attract  around  them  all  the  reigning 
celebrities  of  fashion,  literature,  and  the  arts ;  and  the  praises  of  the 
blonde  Indian  and  her  dark  relative,  of  their  exquisite  taste,  luxu- 
rious refinement,  and  remarkable  superiority  of  mind,  were  heard 
in  all  quarters,  though  comparatively  few  were  those  who  could 
boast  of  having  tested  their  truth. 

"  It  was  from  one  of  these  assemblies  that  Bryant  Thurlston  re- 
turned, as  I  said,  at  about  four  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  at  one  of 
these  that  he  had  made  almost  his  d^bui  into  society.  He  had  that 
year  exhibited  a  picture  which  had  attracted  extraordinary  notice, 
and  he  already  stood  as  the  rival  of  Etty.  It  was  to  this  that  he 
owed  his  presentation  to  Miss  Seymour,  at  her  own  request,  by 
M— — ,  the  Academician,  with  whom  Thurlston  was  intimate.  Any 
one  who  had  seen  Bryant  Thurlston  that  morning  enter  his  studio 
in  the  grey  dawn,  and  seat  himself  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand, 
his  eye-brows  raised  to  a  perfect  arch,  and  his  eyes  fixed  straight 
before  him,  as  if  gazing  at  some  distant  prospect,  would  have  taken 
him  for  a  somnambulist,  or  a  man  under  the  influence  of  some  spell. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  spell  there  was  indeed  upon  him ;  he  had  tasted  that 
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night  of  two  of  the  most  intoxicating  drafU  that  can  approach  man's 
lips — love  and  the  flattery  of  society.     All  that  he  had  experieneed 
that  night  was  entirely  new  to  him,  and  seemed  the  result  of  en- 
chantment,— the  briHiancy  and  elegance  of  the  apartments,  where  all 
the  artistic  refinements  of  French  upholstery  were  strangely  blended 
with  the  curious  and  grotesque  objects  of  Eastern  ornamental  inge- 
nuity,— the  attention  and  courtship  of  so  chosen  an  assembly, — but, 
towering  above  all,  the  absorbing  fascination  exercised  over  him  by 
the  mind  and  person  of  Miss  Seymour,  who  had  flatteringly  accorded 
him  the  larger  share  of  her  attention.     As  he  sat  that   morning 
in  his  studio,  and  recalled  all  the  incidents  of  the  night,  the  iSie- 
d' tiles  stolen  between  the  intervals  of  the  dance,  which  in  a  few 
words  revealed  the  wondrous  sympathy  which  existed  in  the  minds 
of  both, — and  particularly  that  more  prolonged  one  in  the  little 
boudoir  at  the  further  end  of  the  suite  of  apartments,  where,  seated 
on  a  soft  divan,  surrounded  by  a  thousand  Eastern  nicknackeries 
and  curiosities,  on  which  a  richly-painted  Chinese  lantern  threw  a 
Bofi  mellow  light,  and  breathing  a  strange,  faint  perfume,  hitherto 
new  to  his  senses,  he  had  heard  her  history,  mingled  with  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  her  relative,  rapidly  and  vividly  recounted, 
while  her  full  lustrous  grey  eye,  with  its  black  pupil  expanding  in 
the  half  light,  turned  on  him  from  time  to  time,  and  made  his  soul 
quiver  with  ecstasy, — as  he  recalled  all  this,  his  heart  beat  high,  his 
brain  mantled  with  a  swarm  of  unspeakable  thoughts,  and  he  felt 
inspired  with  a  divine  mysterious  power  that  enabled  him  at  one 
glance  to  grasp  the  whole  habitable  globe.  Looking  out,  then,  on  the 
sky,  rosy  with  the  approach  o£  day,  he  hailed  it  as  the  dawn  of  a  new 
existence." 

**  1  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,"  said  I  to  the  picture, 
*'  but  it  strikes  me  your  Mr.  Thurlston  must  have  drunk  an  uncon- 
scionable quantity  of  champaigne  at  supper." 

"  I  perceive  you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  sir,"  said  the  picture. 
I  bowed  at  the  compliment,  and  begged  it  to  proceed. 

'*  Clara  Seymour  had  made  an  appointment  to  sit  for  her  portrait 
to  Bryant  on  the  third  day  from  that  of  the  party.  I  need  not  say, 
that  the  artist  did  not  retire  to  rest,  as  any  other  mortal  would  have 
done, — ^nor  indeed  did  he  belong  to  the  material  world  at  all  until  the 
eventful  morning  of  the  sitting.  At  last  the  day  came,  and  long 
before,  the  room  had  been  arranged  for  her  reception,  and  his  pa- 
lette prepared  for  the  work.  When  the  carriage  drove  to  the  door, 
and  Clara  made  her  appearance  with  Mrs.  Charles  Seymour,  Bryant 
Thurlston  was  in  a  tremour  of  agitation  from  head  to  foot;  and 
when  he  addressed  her,  he  did  not  say  what  he  had  planned  in 
his  mind  before-hand,  but  something  very  stupid  and  unintelligible. 
Miss  Seymour,  on  the  other  hand,  was  self-possession  personified, 
smiling  as  she  accepted  the  proflered  seat,  carefully  arranging  the  folds 
of  her  gown,  and  making  the  usual  common  place  complimentary 
remarks  on  the  sketches  which  Bryant  set  before  her,  to  fill  up  the 
time  until  his  agitation  should  have  sufliciently  subsided  not  to 
betray  itself  during  his  work.  Miss  Seymour  was  then  placed  in 
a  suitable  light  and  attitude,  and  Bryant  commenced  his  portrait 
Much  of  the  sitting  was  spent  in  perfect  silence ;  the  rest  was  occu- 
pied by  a  few  remarks  and  observations  of  the  most  trivial  kind. 
Afler  an  hour  and  a  half  had  elapsed,  Mrs.  Charles  Seymour  looked 
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at  her  watch^  announced  the  hour^  fflancing  significantly  at  Clara. 
The  hint  escaped  Bryant,  who  could  have  continued  for  hours  at 
bis  task,  and  the  ladies  were  obliged  to  express  their  regret  that 
they  had  an  appointment  which  obliged  them  to  break  up  the 
sitting.  Another  day  was  named,  and  they  retired,  Clara  exhibit- 
ing the  same  studied  courtesy.  When  they  were  gone,  Bryant 
Thurlston  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  gave  himself  up  to  his 
meditations.  They  were  unaccountably  gloomy.  The  meeting  he 
had  looked  forward  to  with  such  intense  soul-thirstiness,  had  passed 
by  without  one  single  pleasurable  emotion.  The  peculiar  behaviour 
of  Clara  Seymour,  so  different  from  that  which  sne  had  shown  him 
on  their  first  introduction,  had  not  struck  him  in  the  flurry  of  his 
thoughts  at  her  presence ;  but  now  she  was  gone,  it  returned  to  him  in 
the  keenest  detail,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  dissatisfaction.  One 
o£  those  minute  observations,  which  seem  childish  to  any  but  those 
in  Thurlston's  condition,  was,  that  he  had  not  seen  her  teeth  —  they 
were  wonderful  teeth  —  once  that  morning ;  and  twenty  times  had 
her  hearty  laugh  shown  the  brilliant  array  on  the  evening  of  the 
part^.  On  further  reflection,  he  attributed  the  change  to  some 
passing  annoyance  or  preoccupation  in  Miss  Seymour's  mind,  and 
built  up  sanguine  hopes  for  the  next  sitting.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, realized.  Sitting  af^r  sitting  passed,  but  still  Clara  maintained 
the  same  distance,  and  Bryant  failed  to  find  in  her  any  traces  of  the 
being  which  had  at  first  so  fascinated  him.  Never  could  he  raise 
her,  by  all  his  efforts,  from  the  dryest  commonplace  and  the  most 
worldly  considerations.  All  he  hazarded  that  made  any  approach 
to  the  ideal,  was  met  with  a  cynical  retort,  or  a  smile  of  sarcasm. 
Once,  and  only  once,  when  Miss  Seymour  came,  accompanied  by 
her  lady's-maid,  to  the  sitting,  did  she  recall  her  former  self;  and 
then,  on  an  allusion  being  made  to  their  first  conversation,  Bryant 
saw  beaming  through  her  eyes  that  sympathetic  expression  whidi 
had  led  his  soul  captive.  That  day  she  shook  hands  on  taking 
leave  of  him,  and  Bryant  fancied  he  detected  a  slight  pressure. 
He  was  another  man,  and  his  old  bright  dreams  returned  to  him ; — 
but  the  next  sitting  destroyed  them  all,  and  gloom  and  despondency 
settled  upon  him  again." 

At  this  part  of  the  narrative  I  gradually  began  to  catch  only  the 
sound  of  the  picture's  words,  without  the  sense ;  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds I  was  plunged  in  the  most  profound  unconsciousness.  How 
long  it  lasted,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  was  startled  from  my  sleep  by  the 
loud  and  animated  tones  into  which  the  picture  warmed  up,  for  it 
had  imperturbably  continued  with  its  story,  either  not  noticing,  or 
not  caring  for  the  absence  of  its  audience. 

"  *  Wluit !'  were  the  first  words  I  heard, '  do  you  know  me,  then  ?' 

" '  Perfectly  well,'  said  Lariviere ;  '  and  must  compliment  you  on 
the  lifelike  resemblance  of  your  jportrait ;  but,  from  regard  to  you, 
1  observe  widi  pain,  that  it  has  evidently  been  painted  con  amort: 

'*  This  was  uttered  in  his  usual  dry,  unmoved  manner,  while  his 
eyes  were  piercingly  fixed  on  Thurlston,  who,  turning  suddenly 
pale  and  then  crimson,  stammered  out — 

*' '  1  really  don't  know  what  you  mean  !' 

"  *  I  mean,'  replied  his  friend,  slowly  and  impressively, '  that  you 
are  in  love  with  Miss  Seymour,  and  that,  for  your  sake,  I  am  sorry 
Ibrit.  Ihaveknownher  both  here  and  in  India,  and  I  have  seen  her. 
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on  a  deliberate  plan^  cause  the  mherj— aye,  and  even  the  premature 
death  of  more  than  one,  sir, — many  more." 

"  And  as  he  spoke  the  last  words,  Lariviere  betrayed  more  emotion 
than  Thurlston  nad  ever  known  him  to  show. 

« *  You  speak/  said  the  latter,  *  with  the  feeling  of  a  sufferer/ 
'* '  No,  sir/  returned  Lariviere,  resuming  his  accustomed  sardonic 
coldness, '  I  am  not  a  genius ;  and  it  is  for  the  kingly  eagle  only 
that  the  toils  of  Miss  Seymour,  or  rather,  of  Mrs.  Charles  Seymoar, 
are  laid.     For  it  is  that  woman— I  should  say,  that  embodied  fiend, 
^who  is  the  source  of  Clara's  sins.    Mrs.  Seymour  was  bom  with  an 
immense  capacity  for  passion,  and  at  the  same  time  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  intellect,  which  led  her  to  venerate  intensely  great  and  daring 
minds.     Chance  threw  her  in  contact  with  Charles  Seymour,  a  man 
of  remarkably  fine  person,  brilliant  mental  faculties,  bold,  restlesa, 
and  ambitious,  but  utterly  without  principle, — in  fiict,  Milton's  Satan 
reduced  to  the  scale  of  modem  mortality.     None  could  be  more  cal- 
culated to  fascinate  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  ardent  girl.  Heeioped 
with,  and  married  her.  For  two  or  three  years  Mrs.  Seymour's  hap* 
piness  was  without  interruption,  without  bounds.     Soon,  however, 
ner  husband's  capricious  temperament  cooled  towards  her,  and  he  at 
last  broke  out  into  the  most  profligate  and  flaring  infidelities  to  her. 
But  Mrs.  Seymour's  attachment  resisted  alT,  and  she  clung  to  him 
through  every  vicissitude,  with  unflinching  devotion,  to  the  end,  de- 
scending, to  preserve  still  a  poor  fragment  of  empire,  to  the  most  ab- 
ject and  slavish  humiliations.     At  his  death  she  did  not  shed  a  te&r ; 
the  feelings  of  the  woman  died  with  him  to  whom  they  had  been  de- 
voted, and  her  martyred  soul  became  entirely  possessed  with  a  vague 
thirst  for  retribution.     On  being  charged  with  the  care  of  her  bro- 
ther-in-law's child,  she  conceived  and  carried  out,  with  the  perti- 
nacity of  an  evil  spirit,  a  plan  of  vengeance  on  mankind,  or,  at  least, 
that  part  of  it  which  could  rank  by  the  higher  qualities  of  mind  with 
her  husband.   Winding  herself  like  a  snake  round  the  innocent  spirit 
of  Clara,  she  instilled  into  it  her  poisonous  doctrines  of  heartless  co* 
quetry  and  misanthropy,  and  by  an  influence  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  wonders  of  mesmerism,  she  has  converted  her  into  the 
obedient  minister  of  her  fiendish  lust  for  human  suffering/ 

''An  interval  of  silence  occurred,  while  Thurlston  replaced  the 
picture  with  its  face  against  the  wall,  and  paced  the  room  in  moody 
abstraction. 

''  *  Come/  said  Lariviere, '  I  trust  you  are  not  so  deeply  fascinated 
but  you  may  throw  off*  your  passion.  Put  yourself  under  my  care, 
I  have  doctored  a  great  many,  and  think  of  establishing  myself  as 
physician  to  the  court  of  Love.  1  '11  prescribe  at  once.  Come  and 
dine  with  me — I  have  a  party  of  friends ;  and  then  we  will  go  to  the 
opera.' 

*'  Thurlston  after  a  few  moments  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  Lari- 
viere,  without  betraying  his  intention,  led  Bryant  Thurlston's  mind 
away  fVom  the  object  of  its  preoccupations,  and  gradually  drew  him 
into  an  animated  Conversation  on  every  variety  of  topic.  Brysnt 
found  Lariviere's  friends  remarkably  entertaining,  and  Lariviere 
himself,  who  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  throwing  ridicule  over 
everything,  poured  forth  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  witticisms,  utter- 
ed with  his  dry,  imperturbable  gravity,  which  kept  the  table  in  a 
roar.    At  the  c^pera  his  remarks  on  the  proceedings  on  the  stage,  aa 
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well  lu  th^  different  personages  in  the  house  whom  he  singled  out  for 
observation,  were  no  less  absurd,  and  succeeded  in  winning  Bryant 
from  any  more  serious  reflections. 

''  If  you  know  anything  about  these  matters,  you  will  easily  ima- 
gine what  sort  of  a  waking  was  Thurlston's  after  his  oblivious  even- 
ing, when  the  old  familiar  thought  of  Miss  Seymour  recoiled  upon 
him  with  doubled  poignancy.  The  remembrance  of  Lariviere's  reve- 
lations flashed  through  his  brain  with  the  withering  effects  of  light- 
ning, and  left  his  mind  a  black  despondent  wreck.  Yet  after  a  little 
time  he  imperceptibly  began  to  doubt  their  truth ;  he  could  not 
believe  that  a  nature,  so  strangely  cold  and  ironical  as  it  constantly 
showed  itself,  could  be  susceptible  of  the  friendly  motives  he  had 
professed.  In  a  few  hours  Miss  Seymour  wpuld  be  there  for  another 
sitting  ;  and  he  determined  to  give  a  turn  to  the  conversation  which 
should  enable  him  to  detect  the  truth  of  Lariviere's  story ;  for,  like 
most  men,  he  thought  himself  infallible  at  cross-examination. 

''  Miss  Seymour  came,  and  our  friend  commenced  his  judicial  in- 
vestigation without  delay.  Circumstances  favoured  him  ;  for  Miss 
Seymour  had  not  been  long  in  the  room  before  she  broke  out  into 
an  eulogium  of  Bryant's  excellences  as  a  painter.  The  artist  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  said,  with  an  ill-assumed  smile, 

"  *  1  hope.  Miss  Seymour,  you  do  not  think  me  a  genius?'  fixing 
his  eyes  at  the  same  time  scrutinizingly  on  Clara,  to  observe  the  ef- 
fects of  what  he  considered  a  home- thrust.  But,  without  betraying 
the  slightest  consciousness  of  any  hidden  meaning  in  the  words,  ex- 
cept that  a  sort  of  sarcastic  smile  evinced  the  suspicion  that  Bryant 
was  fishing  for  a  compliment,  she  replied, 

"  *  That  is  a  word  which,  according  to  my  sense  of  its  value,  we 
have  seldom  occasion  to  apply  even  once  in  a  century.' 

'*  Thurlston  was  in  a  measure  gratified  by  this  result,  but  con- 
tinued nevertheless  a  series  of  inuendoes  in  the  same  strain,  which 
were  all  met  with  the  same  total  unconsciousness  of  his  intention. 
At  last,  however,  the  nameof  Lariviere  was  mentioned  by  his  friend, 
and  Miss  Seymour's  countenance  visibly  changed  as  she  acknow- 
ledged her  acquaintance  with  him,  casting  at  the  same  time  an 
anxious  side-glance  at  Mrs.  Seymour,  who  was  apparently  absorbed, 
in  a  volume  of  Tennyson's  Poems.  Thurlston's  blood  curdled  in 
his  veins  as  he  noted  her  emotion ;  and  he  was  about  to  continue  his 
investigations,  when  Miss  Seymour,  suddenly  pretending  indispo- 
sition, requested  he  would  excuse  her  from  sitting  any  longer,  and 
hurried  away." 

At  this  point  the  picture  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said 
with  pathetic  solemnity, 

*'  From  that  moment  he  never  set  eyes  on  her  again." 

"  And  I  think  he  was  perfectly  right,"  said  I,  with  flippant  de- 
cision, wishing  to  convey  my  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  my  sex. 

"  Had  it  depended  upon  him,"  said  the  picture,  "  he  would  have 
seen  her  the  very  next  day,  for  he  called." 

'*  More  fool  he,"  exclaimed  I,  "  for  his  pains." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  picture  placidly,  "  you  will  allow  me  to  go 
on  with  my  story  without  further  interruption." 

*«Oh!  certainly." 

'*  Day  after  day  Thurlston  called  upon  Miss  Seymour,  but  was  in- 
variably informed  that  she  was  too  ill  to  receive  any  visits.    On  one 
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occasion  he  had  just  left  the  house,  when  a  handsome  cab  drove  up 
to  the  door." 

''  I  really  beg  your  pardon/'  interrupted  I ;  "  but,  do  you  mean 
one  of  Hansom's  patents." 

'*  I  mean  no  such  thing,"  said  the  picture,  darting  an  indignant 
look  at  me, — *'  I  mean  a  handsome  private  cab." 

'*  Thank  you.    Pray  go  on." 

"  Actuated  by  a  vague  suspicion,  Thurlston  watched  the  event 
from  a  distance.  He  saw  the  tiger  make  an  inquiry  at  the  door,  and 
return  with  the  answer  to  his  master,  who  immediately  stept  out, 
and  entered  the  house.  Thurlston  recognised  in  him  his  friend  La- 
riv^re.  A  creeping  chill  came  over  him,  as  in  his  mind  Lariviere 
took  the  position  of  a  favoured  rival,  and  that  discomfort  and  un- 
easiness, almost  approaching  to  antipathy,  which  he  had  always  felt 
in  his  intercourse  with  him,  swelled  at  once  into  an  intense  and  dia- 
bolical feeling  of  hatred.  In  this  mood,  his  heart  sickening  with  dis- 
appointment, and  his  brain  teeming  with  projects  of  vengeance,  he 
paced  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  street,  torturing  himself,  at  the 
same  time,  with  an  accurate  addition  of  the  minutes  spent  by  La- 
riviere in  the  society  of  Miss  Seymour.  After  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  Lariviere  dashed  by  in  his  cab,  throwing  a  nod  of  recog- 
nition at  Thurlston,  who,  in  the  fever  of  his  mind,  fancied,  as  it 
f  lanced  by,  that  his  friend's  countenance  was  illuminated  with  a 
endish  glare  of  triumph. 

'^  On  returning  home  he  found  a  letter  on  his  table,  the  direction 
of  which  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Miss  Seymour ;  but  the  seal 
bore  the  crest  of  Lariviere,  and  seemed  to  bum  Bryant's  eyes  as  he 
examined  and  recognised  it.  Tearing  it  open,  he  found  the  contents 
as  follow : — 

"  '  Miss  Seymour  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Thurlston,  and 
thanks  him  for  his  frequent  kind  inquiries  after  her  health,  which, 
she  regrets  to  say,  continues  so  bad  as  to  oblige  her  to  leave  town 
immediately.  As  the  picture  is  in  so  advanced  a  state.  Miss  Sey- 
mour begs  that  Mr.  Thurlston  will  finish  it  in  her  absence,  and  en- 
closes a  blank  cheque  on  her  banker,  which  he  will  be  kind  enough 
to  fill  up  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  his  work." 

"  A  blank  cheque ! "  exclaimed  I.  ''  Well,  that  was  handsome ! 
How  much  did  he  fill  it  up  for  ?" 

Here  the  picture  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Ah  !  I  see,"  said  I ;  ''he  did  the  indignant." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  picture  mournfully ;  ''  he  tore  it  up,  and 
trampled  on  the  fragments." 

"  Well,  that  was  one  way  of  giving  a  stamp-receipt,"  said  I,  in- 
tending a  pun ;  but  apparently  puns  were  not  within  the  range  of 
the  picture's  perceptions,  for  it  took  no  notice,  and  proceeded. 

''The  tone  of  the  letter,  almost  such  as  would  be  addressed  to  a 
tradesman,  the  enclosed  cheque,  and  the  connection  of  Lariviere 
with  it,  which  he  traced  through  the  seal,  all  tended  to  throw 
Thurlston  into  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  and  he  paced  his  room  with  the 
restlessness  of  a  wild  beast  until  it  was  quite  dark.  Putting  on  his 
hat  then,  with  an  expression  of  malignant  resolution,  he  went  out, 
and  walked  to  his  club.  On  entering  the  card-room  his  eyes  wan- 
dered wildly  from  group  to  group,  till  they  rested  on  Lariviere,  who 
was  one  of  a  knot  of  betters  upon  a  couple  of  ^car/^-play  ers.    Thurl- 
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ston  studiously  mingled  in  every  group  of  which,  either  for  phiy  or 
conversation,  Larivi^re  formed  one,  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
addressing  such  speeches  to  him  as  with  another  would  have  infallibly 
led  to  a  quarrel ;  but  Lariviere  always  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
dexterity,  retorted  with  some  witticism  that  raised  a  shout  of  laugh- 
ter from  all  but  Thurlston,  or  so  framed  his  answer  as  completely  to 
cover  the  animus  with  which  Bryant  spoke.  At  last,  Lanvi^re  sat 
do^wn  at  icarti  with  his  supposed  rival.  Fortune,  in  causing  Lari- 
viere to  turn  up  the  king  several  times  at  short  intervals,  favoured 
the  design  of  Bryant,  who  exclaimed, 

" '  By  G^rge !  Lariviere,  vou  're  a  clever  fellow.  I  think  you  'd 
almost  make  as  much  money  by  giving  a  series  of  soiries  mysUrieuses,' 
'^  Lariviere  paused  for  a  moment,  fixing  his  keen  eve  on  Thurlston, 
'while  his  lip  quivered  with  an  expression  of  fiendish  scorn,  then 
suddenly  assuming  an  air  of  almost  coxcombical  nonchalance,  and 
laying  down  the  cards  said, 

« *  Bv  the  bye,  as  you  are  an  amateur,  there 's  a  clever  pistol-trick 
that  I  do ;  and,  as  I  am  leaving  town  by  an  early  train  to-morrow,  if 
voo  '11  meet  me  before  eight  o'clock  with  any  friend,  I  shall  be  most 
nappy  to  show  it  you.' 

''This  significant  colloquy,  created  a  sensation  which  was  soon 
communicated  to  the  whole  room.  In  a  few  minutes  the  seconds 
were  chosen,  and  the  hour  and  place  appointed.  Thurlston  then 
hastily  quitted  the  club,  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  an  encounter  with 
one  whom  he  now  so  heartily  detested.  Instead  of  returning  home, 
he  paced  hurriedly  and  heedlessly  through  the  streets,  occasionally 
pausing  from  his  agitated  speculations  to  become  the  spectator  of 
some  night  broil,  in  which  he  interested  himself  with  so  much  ear- 
nest attention  as  if  he  had  no  other  earthly  concern  than  to  become 
its  accurate  historian.  At  last,  wearied  with  bodily  and  mental  ex- 
ercise, he  turned  his  steps  homeward.  By  the  use  of  that  bachelors' 
vade  mecum,  a  latch-key,  he  entered  the  passage  of  the  house  he  inha- 
bited ;  and,  failing  to  find  the  usual  candlestick  and  lucifers,  cursed 
the  carelessness  of  the  servant,  and  groped  his  way,  darkling,  into  his 
studio.  On  reaching  the  door,  to  his  surprise  he  observed  a  light 
streaming  from  Uie  chink  beneath  it,  and,  on  opening  it,  still  more  to 
his  surprise,  he  beheld  Lariviere  seated  before  the  easel,  calmly  con- 
templating the  unfinished  portrait  of  Miss  Seymour.  Not  sure 
whether  or  not  he  was  awake,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  with  both  hands, 
and  then  walked  up  and  stood  before  Lariviere,  who  immediately 
rose  and  smiled  blandly  on  the  young  painter. 

" '  To  what  am  I  indebted,'  said  Thurlston,  stiffly,  and  still  sUring 
with  surprise,  'for  this  nocturnal  visit?' 

"'You  are  indebted,'  replied  Lariviere,  with  the  same  smile 
though  somewhat  tinged  with  malice, '  to  my  conscience.' 

" '  As  I  am  rather  Seepy  at  present,  and  at  best  always  slow  at  ap- 
prehending a  joke,  will  you  expound  the  present  witticism?* 

" '  First,  then,  let  us  be  seated,'  continued  Thurlston's  visitor.  *  I 
am  sure  that  you  are  labouring  under  some  delusion.  I  felt  this  when 
I  saw  your  intentions  to-night,  and  avoided  gratifying  them  to  the 
last;  but  your  last  provocation  was  such  that  had  I  not  noticed  it  I 
must  have  forfeited  the  convenience  of  a  very  comfortable  and  agree- 
able club.    We  have  both  been  to  the  shooting-gallery  together.    You 
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know  I  am  a  d— d  good  shot,  and  I  know  you  are  a  d— d  bad  one. 
I  have  no  reputation  to  make  for  pluck,  having  unfortunately  been 
out  more  than  once,  so  I  can  very  well  afford  to  look  this  over,  and 
my  second  will  arrange  it  all  if  you  will  admit  the  whole  thing  to 
have  been  a  joke  got  up  between  us  for  t^e  sake  of  a  little  excite- 
ment in  the  club.  Good  friends  as  we  have  always  been,  and  I  trast 
always  will  be,  no  one  will  suspect  for  an  instant  but  that  it  is  so. 
Come,  now,  what  do  you  say  ?  By  the  way,  I  think  you  have  not 
been  quite  happy  in  the  mouth  of  Miss  Seymour,'  added  Lariviere, 
carelessly  pointing  to  the  picture  on  the  easel.' 

'*  Bryant  Thurlston  started  up  at  the  name  of  Miss  Seymour,  and 
walking  up  to  the  door,  threw  it  wide  open,  as  an  invitation  to 
Lariviere  to  withdraw,  saying  at  the  same  time,  with  ill-assumed 
composure, 

'' '  Whether  I  am  under  a  delusion  or  not  is  no  part  of  your  busi- 
ness. I  have  insulted  you,  and  am  willing  to  afford  you  the  satis- 
faction which  you  must  require,  and  are  entitled  to.' 

"  *  Then  I  am  d — d  sorry  for  it,'  said  Lariviere ;  '  but  I  have 
satisfied  my  conscience.     So  au  revoir/ 

"  Lariviere  then  withdrew,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the 
threshold,  Bryant  slammed  the  door.  In  a  few  seconds  Lariviere's 
voice  was  heard  on  the  stairs. 

"  *  Thurlston  !— hollo,  Thurlston ! '  Bryant  re-opened  the  door. 
'  If  you  want  to  have  a  pop  at  me  by  and  by,'  continued  the  voice, 
'  for  God's  sake  show  a  light,  or  I  shall  break  my  neck.' 

'' '  Curse  his  impudent  coolness ! '  said  Bryant,  as  he  returned  from 
obeying  Lariviere's  request.  *  But  no  matter — I,  too,  will  be  cool,' 
continued  he,  pacing  the  room  in  an  agitation  very  contradictory  to 
the  resolution.  Then  stopping  in  front  of  his  easel — ^  This  wretched 
offspring  of  a  feverish  dream,'  said  he,  '  must  not  remain  in  its 
abortive  state  to  witness  against  my  folly.  To-night  it  shall  be 
finished,  and  then  farewell  Art — thou  pompous  title,  invented  but 
to  gull  fools,  and  gild  the  meanness  of  a  poor  handicraft ! ' 

"So  saying,  he  lit  up  a  drawing-lamp,  seised  his  palette  and 
brushes,  and  prepared  to  work.  Alas  for  poor  Brvant's  philosophy ! 
no  image  presented  itself  to  his  mind's  eye  but  the  cold,  hard,  un- 
ruffled visage  of  Lariviere  Vainly  did  he  press  his  hand  against 
his  heated  eye-balls,  and  strike  his  throbbing  forehead  to  dissipate 
the  vision ;  the  effort  only  brought  with  it  die  host  of  faces  diat  had 
impressed  themselves  on  his  mind  during  the  scene  in  the  clab*room. 
At  last,  goaded  to  a  crisis  of  despair  by  the  fruitless  struggle  of 
his  feverish  brain,  he  threw  himself  h^tdlong  upon  the  ground. 
A  chest  that  lay  in  the  direction  of  his  Ml  presented  a  thmrp  comer 
to  his  forehead,  and  cut  it  deeplv.  Stunned  by  the  blow,  he  lay 
there  senseless  fbr  a  considerable  time;  and,  just  as  returning 
animation  was  bringing  back  with  it  a  cloud  of  nideous  phantoms 
and  confused  imaginings,  his  door  was  opened  by  the  young  man 
whom  he  had  selected  as  his  second.  His  appearance  succeeded  in 
thoroughly  rousing  Bryant ;  and,  raisine  himself,  he  stretched  his 
stiffened  limbs,  still  clammy  with  the  cold  sweat  that  had  started  on 
them  during  his  stupor,  and  with  a  grinning  smile  wished  his  friend 
a  good  morning. 

"  To  the  questions  of  his  friend,  astonished  to  find  him  in  such  a 
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plifl^ty — for,  with  the  gory  wound  which  blackened  the  very  centre 
of  his  forehead,  the  disordered  state  of  his  hair,  and  general  aspect, 
he  looked  very  like  a  dranken  Cyclops,— he  ref^ed,  that  he  sup- 
posed that  he  must  have  met  with  a  fall,  by  stumbling  over  some- 
thing in  the  dark  when  he  came  home.  After  recommending  him 
slightly  to  reform  his  toilet, — a  recommendation  immediately  cota^- 
plied  with^^&yant's  second  offered  his  arm,  and  they  drove  off  in 
die  lattor's  cab  to  the  place  of  meeting,  their  backs  pressing  during 
the  joume^r  against  a  pistoUcase,  which  unnecessarily  enough  kept 
Bryant's  mind  on  the  ultimate  object  of  their  expedition.  But  his 
feelings  were  those  of  discomfort,  produced  by  hurry  and  (Jonfbsion 
of  mind,  rather  than  any  awful  sense  of  his  situation. 

**  On  reaching  Uie  ground,  they  found  Larivi^e  already  there,  in 
conversation  with  his  second.  Bryant  no  sooner  set  his  eyes  on  him 
than  the  deep  haired  which  possessed  his  soul  flashed  up  within, 
like  the  sudden  kindHng  of  a  mass  of  embers.  Nevertheless,  as  he 
passed  him,  he  courteously  raised  his  hat.  Lariviere  immediately 
returned  the  politeness,  adding  at  the  same  time  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice,  as  he  observed  the  mark  in  the  centre  of  Bryant's  forehead, 
*  Why,  the  man  has  made  a  target  of  himself! '  Thurlston  bit  his 
lips  widi  agony  as  he  heard  the  fiendish  remark,  and  could  have 
sprung  upon  Lariviere  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger. 

''  The  seconds  having  measured  oat  the  distance,  and  presented 
each  with  a  pistol,  the  signal  was  given  for  the  triggers  to  be 
pulled.  Lariviere  raised  his  arm  aloft,  and  obviously  fired  in  the 
air ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Thurlston's  pistol  was  levelled  firmly  at 
his  antagonist,  but  with  an  aim  that  sent  the  bullet  far  wide  of  its 
mark.  The  seconds  then  interposed,  and  were  desirous  the  affair 
should  stop  here.  Whereupon  Lariviere,  turning  to  Thurlston,  said, 
in  an  almost  inviting  tone, 

"  '  Are  you  for  another  shot,  Mr.  Thurlston  ?' 
'' '  By  aU  means,'  said  Bryant,  endeavouring  to  emulate  Larivikv's 
self-possession.  Fresh  pistols  were  placed  in  their  hands,  and  the 
signal  was  again  given  to  fire.  Both  behaved  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  except  that  the  result  was  a  little  more  creditable 
to  Bryant's  dextmty,  his  ball  passing  through  the  collar  of  Lari- 
viere's  coat,  who  bowed  politely  to  Thurlston,  as  if  to  compliment 
him  on  his  improvement  as  a  marksman. 

**  *  Once  more,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,'  said  Bryant,  turning  to 
the  seconds,  after  returning  Larivi^re's  bow ;  his  face  flushed,  and 
his  eyes  gleaming  with  feverish  excitement.  The  request  was  obey- 
ed, the  pistols  reloaded,  and  again  presented.  Just  before  the  signal 
was  given,  Lariviere,  in  a  loud  and  solemn  voice,  said, 
^'  *  Bryant  Thurlston,  your  blood  be  on  your  own  head  !' 
*^  At  that  moment  the  word  '  Fire !'  was  given  and  obeyed. 
Thurlston  sprang  in  the  air,  and  fell  on  his  face  —  a  corpse  1  La- 
riviere's  unerring  aim  had  driven  his  ball  exactly  through  the 
wound  in  the  centre  of  Bryant's  forehead,  and  which  he  had  desig- 
nated as  a  target" 

Here  the  Picture  paused,  a  tear  glistening  in  each  eye,  apparently 
overcome  by  the  vivid  remembrance  of  the  strange  tragedy.  I, 
who  had  d\\  along  from  my  predilection  in  favour  of  poetical  jus- 
tice, anticipated  a  contrary  ainouement,  was  no  less  affected,  and 
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remained  some  time  absorbed  in  reflection  on  the  eztraordiiiary 
incident  thus  strangely  reUited.  My  musings  led  me  at  last  to 
break  out  into  the  interrogative :  ''  But  who  was  Larividre  ?  and 
why  did  he  act  in  this  diabolical  manner  ?" 

*'  My  dear  sir^  you  surely  cannot  have  forgotten  ?"  replied  the 
picture. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  the  explanation  I  sought  had 
probably  been  given  durinff  the  interval  when  I  had  dropped  asleep, 
and  not  wishing  to  wound  the  picture's  feelings  bj  an  admission 
that  its  narrative  had  had  that  effect  upon  me,  I  rephed : 

*'  Oh  I  ah  !  true  —  to  be  sure  —  I  remember  perfectly  well  — 
yes,  yes !" 

And  now,  good  reader,  I  remember  nothing  more  of  my  o^oquy 
with  the  picture,  nmr,  indeed,  whether  any  further  dialogue  took 
place  or  not ;  the  next  impression  which  I  have  to  record  bdng 
that  of  a  loud  knocking  at  mj  outer  door,  which  awakened  me  from 
an  apparently  sound  sleep  m  my  arm-chair.  I  rose  to  obey  the 
summons,  and  found  my  friend  and  schoolmate,  Tom  Middletcm, 
whom  I  had  invited  to  breakfast,  about  to  depart,  cursing  my  usual 
forgetfulness.  After  overwhelming  me,  according  to  his  custom, 
with  a  flood  of  questions,  beginning  with  **  How  are  ye,  old  fellow?" 
without  apparently  the  remotest  desire  for  an  answer,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  unfinished  picture  and  said, 

*'  Hollo  !  where  did  you  get  that  copy  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
portrait  of  Lady  D ?  it 's  a  devilish  good  one !" 

''  Copy  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  portrait !"  said  I,  sneerins  at 
his  faulty  connoisseurship ;  '*  why,  it 's  Clara  Seymour,  painted  by 
poor  Bryant  Thurlston,  that  was  shot  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead." 

Middleton  looked  at  me  with  a  look  of  solicitous  inquiry,  that 
evidently  questioned  my  sanity ;  and  then,  looking  about  the  room 
and  into  the  recess,  where  my  bed  was  made  up  untouched,  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Why,  stupid  old  fool  I  you  have  been  sitting  up  again  in  your 
easy  chair,  smoking  yourself  to  sleep,  and  dreaming  a  parcel  of 
nonsense  — " 

**  That  I  think  I  can  make  up  into  an  article  for  '  Bentley ;'  and 
as  you  admire  the  picture,  I  make  you  a  present  of  it,"  said  I, — 
not  wishing  to  keep  an  object  that  nad  so  ralsely  enlisted  my  sym- 
pathies. 
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THE    POISONER    OP    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

A    ROMANCE    OF   OLD    PARIS. 

BT   ALBERT  SMITH. 

[with   aw   ILLVSTEATlOir   BT  J.  tBBCB.] 

CHAPTER   XXXI. 
Philippe  Olaxer  throws  Detgraii  off  the  loent. 

With  all  his  cnerffy  to  overtake  the  Aigitives,  the  Exempt  was 
again  too  late,  althou^  fate  appeared  almost  to  have  thrown  them 
into  his  hands.  There  were  a  train  of  market-carts  coming  into 
Compiegne  on  all  sides  from  the  suburbs ;  and  Desgrais,  after  stop- 
ping one  or  two^  in  authoritative  tones,  to  the  temporary  astonisn- 
ment  of  the  owners,  became  so  confused  with  their  numbers  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  Place,  where  they  were  all  collecting,  that  he 
gave  up  any  farther  search,  and  resolved,  after  a  little  rest,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Offemont;  for,  as  may  be  imagined,  after  his  harassin^^ 
ioumey,  he  was  well  nigh  exhausted.  The  brandy  he  carried  with 
lim  gave  him  a  temporarv  power  of  endurance,  and  he  now  stood  in 
need  of  more  substantial  nourishment;  and  feeling  sure  that  the 
Marchioness  would  go  at  once  to  her  chateau,  not  giving  him  credit 
for  pursuing  her  so  closely,  he  still  reckoned  upon  seizing  her  before 
noon,  and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  town,  taking  her  back  to  Paris. 

In  the  meantime  the  humble  conveyance  which  had  taken  up 
Marie  and  Philippe  stopped  with  them  at  one  of  the  principal  inns, 
at  the  very  time  that  Uie  active  agent  of  the  Marechauss^  was  en* 
deavouring  to  discover  them  in  the  streets.  At  Compiegne  the 
Marchioness  was  well  known.  The  firing  of  the  wheels  of  the  post- 
carriage  accounted  sufficiently  for  their  arrival  in  the  market-cart ; 
and  her  worn,  jaded  appearance,  was  attributed  to  fright  at  the  oc- 
currence. Her  character  stood  well,  no  less  at  Compiegne  and  the 
neighbourhood  than  at  Paris,  as  an  amiable  and  much- wronged  lady  ; 
the  wild  career  her  husband  had  followed  since  their  separation, 
— the  embarrassment  of  her  affairs^ — his  unbridled  licentiousness, 
— all  offered  sufficient  excuses  for  her  attachment  to  Sainte-Croix  : 
more  especially  in  an  age  when  gallantry  was  almost  a  virtue — at  all 
events,  a  most  venial  transgression ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  entire  household  of  the  hotel  were  anxious  to  do 
all  they  could  to  assist  her  at  present,  even  to  the  point  of  becoming 
officious.  A  fVesh  carriage  and  horses  to  Offemont  was  all,  however, 
that  the  Marchioness  required,  and  these  were  immediately  got 
ready. 

"  And  now,  Philippe,"  said  Marie,  as  they  awaited  the  time  to 
start  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  hotel,  "  I  shall  no  longer  require 
your  help.  You  had  better  return  to  Paris  as  soon  as  you  well  may, 
and  leave  the  rest  of  my  destiny  in  my  own  hands.  Here  I  am  com- 
paratively at  home,  and  all  are  ready  to  assist  me." 

"  I  would  see  you  as  far  as  your  house  at  Offemont,"  said  the 
student 
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"  There  is  no  necessity  for  your  so  doing/'  returned  Marie.  "  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  involve  you  in  some  little  trouhle,  more  es- 
pecially if  I  am  overtaken  before  I  am  able  to  clear  myself  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody." 

**  But  it  is  only  now  a  few  miles  to  the  chateau/'  said  Philippe. 

"  And  therefore  is  there  the  less  occasion  for  you  to  accompany 
me,  whichever  way  the  venture  turns.  If  I  get  there  unobserved, 
your  presence  would  be  entirely  superfluous ;  if  I  am  overtaken,  it 
wotdd  but  involve  another  in  this  persecution.  I  have  already  been 
the  cause  of  too  much  misery." 

The  deep-drawn,  almost  wailing,  sigh  of  utter  exhaustion  and 
misery  which  followed  these  words  carried  with  it  such  an  expres- 
sion of  desolation,  that  many  who  had  far  less  faith  in  her  sincerity 
than  Philippe  would  have  been  affected  by  it.  And  yet  the  depth 
and  calculation  of  this  extraordinary  woman  prompted  everything. 
She  knew  that  if  Philippe  Olazer  was  found  with  ner,  a  fresh  link 
would  be  added  to  the  chain  of  circumstances  that  connected  her 
with  Sainte-Croix's  affairs,  and  the  revelations  of  the  casket ;  and 
she  was  anxious  that  this  should  be  annulled.  Hitherto  she  had 
owed  everything  to  his  escort  and  invention ;  but,  now  that  she  was 
amongst  her  own  people,  and  enabled  to  go  on  by  herself,  she  fore- 
saw that,  in  the  ev^it  of  their  being  overtaken,  his  presence  would 
be  considered  anything  but  favourable  to  her  position.  And  yet, 
through  all  this,  she  was  not  at  the  moment  entirely  devoid  of  fee- 
ing. We  have  said  that  the  most  schooled  and  lying  natures  have 
their  gleams  of  candour  and  sincerity,  and  in  an  access  of  this  kind 
she  continued  to  the  student, 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  Philippe :  risking  everything  to 
save  me,  when,  I  doubt  not,  before  long  the  whole  world  will  have 
turned  its  back  upon  me.     How  can  I  return  this  devotion  ?" 

"  No  more,  Madame,  I  beseech  you,"  replied  her  companion.  "  It 
would  be  a  crime  indeed  not  to  have  assisted  you  in  this  extremity, 
knowing  all  as  I  do." 

''  All !"  half  exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  as  she  bent  her  eye  upon 
Philippe's  countenance ;  but  nothing  there  indicated  a  meaning  of 
any  import.     She  continued, 

*'  Let  this  cloud  but  blow  over,  and  vou  shall  not  complain  of  my 
want  of  gratitude.  But  at  present,  take  this  clasp,  and  keep  it  as  a 
tauvenir  of  our  journev.  And  promise  me,"  she  went  on,  as  she  un- 
clasped a  jewel  from  her  dress,  and  placed  it  in  Philippe's  hand^ — 
**  and  promise  me  that,  come  what  may,  you  will  see  me  again^  un- 
der whatever  circumstances  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  so/' 

"  1  swear  it,"  replied  Philippe,  as  he  put  the  gift  in  his  pocket, 
"  even  if  you  were  watching  my  journey  to  the  scaffold !" 

Again  Marie  regarded  the  student  with  an  intensity,  as  though 
she  would  have  probed  his  most  hidden  thoughts.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  he  had  alluded  to  the  Place  de  Greve  upon  their  jour- 
ney. Still  there  was  an  absence  of  any  apparent  intention  in  the 
speech ;  but  the  words  caused  a  shiver  to  run  through  her  frame, 
and  she  turned  even  paler  than  before,  a  slight  quivering  of  her  lip, 
in  addition,  betraying  her  emotion.  At  this  moment  the  carriage 
which  was  to  bear  her  to  Offemont  was  announced ;  and  pressing 
Philippe's  hand  warmly,  she  averted  her  face,  and  without  another 
word  hurriedly  entered  the  vehicle.     The  word  was  then  given  to 
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starts  the  windows  were  drawn  up  to  shut  out  the  freezing  morning 
air^  and  in  another  minute  she  was  on  the  road  to  Offemont 

Philippe  watched  the  carriage  until  it  turned  the  street^  and  then 
returned  to  the  salle-d-manger  of  the  hotel.  The  intense  excitement, 
and  the  hazards  he  had  undergone,  now  leH  a  reaction  of  extreme 
depression.  The  beauty  of  Marie  de  Brinvilliers,  and  her  singular 
fascinations — ^her  rank  and  acknowledged  acquirements — ^no  less  than 
the  romance  which  her  very  gallantries  had  given  to  her  character, 
had  half  turned  the  student's  head ;  and  he  began  to  question  him- 
self,  as  he  had  done  a  dozen  times  before  during  the  night,  when  he 
felt  her  clinging  to  him  on  the  horse,  whether  his  chivalry  was  not 
turning  into  love:  and  lighting  his  pipe,  he  sat  over  the  hearth 
ruminating  upon  her  present  situation,  and  the  events  of  the  last  few 
hours,  and  what  a  great  thing  it  was  for  a  student  to  be  in  love  with 
a  Marchioness ;  and  lastly  he  determined,  in  the  event  of  her  being 
taken,  literally  to  go  through  fire  and  water  to  assist  her,  if  such 
were  requisite.  And  then  he  remembered  that  when  Camille  Theria 
had  lefl  Paris  for  Liege,  he  had  spoken  of  some  letters  he  had  re* 
ceived  from  the  Marchioness,  which  brought  about  a  new  train  of 
thought,  until  his  ideas  became  altogether  confused,  and  he  fell  into 
a  doze  at  the  warm  fireside. 

He  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  an  individual  in  the  costume 
of  the  Guet  Royal,  who  marched  clanking  into  the  room  with  an 
important  air,  shouting  loudly  for  the  hostess.  But  the  landlady 
was  engaged  at  that  minute ;  and,  having  restlessly  walked  up  to  the 
window  and  curled  his  mustachios,  he  returned  to  the  fireplace,  and 
gave  a  loud,  gruff ''  hem  I"  which  startled  Philippe  from  his  reverie. 
"  Have  you  been  here  long,  mon  brave  ?**  he  asked  with  a  patron- 
ising air,  having  attracted  his  attention. 

"  About  half  an  hour,"  said  Philippe.  "  I  came  in  early  to  the 
market." 

'<  Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  whether  any  travellers  have  ar« 
rived  or  departed  within  that  period." 

Philippe's  first  impulse  was  to  answer  in  the  negative ;  but  a  sud- 
den idea  struck  him  that  he  might  turn  the  reply  to  good  account. 
*'  A  lady  left  here  in  a  carriage  about  ten  minutes  ago,'*  he  said. 
"Pesie  !"  exclaimed  the  guard.  "  M.  Desgrais,  the  Exempt  of  the 
Marechausee,  has  just  arrived  at  the  prefecture,  with  an  order  to 
arrest  a  Parisian  lady,  whom  he  has  followed  since  last  evening,  and 
this  must  be  her.  He  has  sent  messengers  to  every  hotel  in  the 
town  to  stop  her.    Do  you  know  which  road  she  took  ?" 

'*  The  end  of  her  journey  was  Beauvais,"  said  Philippe,  throwing 
the  guard  completely  off  the  scent ;  ''  the  horses  were  to  go  to  Bois 
de  Lihus." 

"  That  is  sufficient,"  said  the  other.     "  I  am  obliged  to  you." 
And,  having  apparently  got  all  the  information  he  wanted,  he  re- 
turned to  the  prefecture,  without  seeing  the  landlady,  who  came  to 
obey  his  summons  within  two  minutes  after  he  had  left. 

*'  So,"  thought  Philippe,  "  they  are  got  rid  of  for  three  leagues 
and  a  half  at  least.  The  seven,  there  and  back,  will  give  Madame 
plenty  of  time  to  steal  a  march  upon  them,  which  they  will  not  rea- 
lily  make  up.    And  now  I  had  better  look  to  mvself." 

There  was  nothing  to  settle  at  the  inn,  so  Philippe  lounged  idly 
out  of  the  taUe-^-manger  into  the  street,  where  the  full  bustle  and 
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activity  of  the  day's  basineas  waa  beginning  to  get  into  play-  On 
arriving  at  the  Place,  he  found  many  of  the  market-carts  about  to 
return  into  the  country.  Several  were  going  back  towards  Senlis  ; 
but  not  caring  to  travel  the  same  route  by  which  he  had  arrired  at 
Compi^gne,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  he  made  a  bargain  with  the 
owner  of  one  of  them  to  carry  him  to  Joulzy,  from  whence  he 
could  easily  get  to  Soissons,  and  return  to  Paris  by  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent route. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 
Offemont  to  Li^ge. — An  old  acquaintanoe. — The  sanctuary. 

Within  an  hour  of  leaving  the  poste  at  Compi^gne  the  Mar- 
chioness had  traversed  a  portion  of  the  Foret  de  I'Ai^ae,  and  arrived 
at  Oflemont,  at  her  chateau.  Here  no  longer  any  difficulty  existed 
in  procuring  the  means  of  proceeding  onward.  The  horses  in  the 
stable  were  fresh,  and  prepared  for  hard  work ;  the  servants  were 
attached  to  her,  from  her  having  resided  so  much  with  them,  up  to 
the  death  of  M.  D'Aubray  ;  and  a  change  of  dress,  fVom  her  hurried 
costume  to  more  suitable  habiliments  for  the  journey,  somewhat  re- 
freshed her. 

Still  she  was  aware  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and,  knowing  well — 
better  than  even  Desgrais  himself— the  imminent  peril  she  would  be 
in  if  taken,  she  directly  ordered  her  own  carriage  to  be  got  ready, 
her  determination  being  to  reach  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands  at 
the  nearest  point.  Her  anxiety  created  some  little  astonishment 
amongst  the  people ;  but  they  had  only  to  obey,  and  a  very  little 
time  elapsed  before  the  carriage  was  in  the  courts  and  all  prepared 
for  the  fresh  start. 

It  was  a  fine  winter's  morning.  The  sun  was  sparkling  on  the 
frozen  snow,  and  the  nostrils  of  the  horses  steamed  in  the  sharp 
bracing  air,  which  called  a  flush  on  Marie's  cheek,  and  rendered  her 
appearance  less  haggard,  by  the  temporary  glow,  than  the  terrible 
adventures  of  the  m'ght  had  made  it.  And,  now  that  she  was  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  her  own  energy  for  safety,  her  firmness  rose 
with  the  danger.  The  first  shock  passed,  all  her  wondrous  deter- 
mination came  back  to  her  assistance.  In  her  utter,  fearful  hearts 
lessness,  she  was  almost  beginning  to  look  already  upon  the  death  of 
Oaudin  as  an  accident  by  which  some  clog  had  been  removed,  and 
she  had  been  left  free  and  unfettered  to  follow  her  own  will,  as  soon 
as  her  safety  from  her  pursuers  was  secured. 

A  large  package,  apparently  of  clothes,  waa  put  in  the  carriage 
with  her,  and  then  the  word  was  given  to  proceed  at  once  to  Laon, 
^-a  large  town,  some  four-and-twenty  miles  off, — with  such  speed 
as  the  horses  could  make  in  the  snow.  Here  she  arrived  towards 
the  afternoon,  and  then  with  fresh  horses  went  on  towards  Vervina, 
changing  at  the  little  village  of  Marie,  and  taking  some  slight  re- 
freshment. It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  the  Marchione^ 
with  minuteness  throughout  her  route ;  for  nothing  beyond  the  or- 
dinary adventures  of  the  road  occurred  until  she  reached  the  frontier. 
Paying  well  at  every  post,  the  horses  were  urged,  in  spite  of  all  dis- 
advantages, far  beyond  the  common  rate  of  travelling,  and  her  hopes 
increased  with  every  hour  that  Desgrais  had  been  put  off  the  scent. 
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Reaching  Vervins  in  the  night,  she  went  on  to  Rocroi,  through 
JUAuberty  arriving  at  the  former  place  some  twenty  hours  after  her 
departure  from  Offemont.  Here  she  rested  some  little  time,  having 
need  of  refreshment  beyond  the  few  things  she  had,  with  some  fore- 
thought, brought  with  her.  At  Fumay  another  delay  was  occa- 
aioned  by  the  lack  of  hcMrses ;  but  this  temporary  hindrance  was  less 
amioying ;  for,  since  the  previous  evening,  the  m>st  had  set  in  with 
such  unparalleled  severity,  that,  with  every  contrivance,  the  cold 
had  become  intense,  even  causing  her  to  suffer  acute  pain.  But  at 
ni^ht  she  was  enabled  again  to  be  on  the  road,  and  reached  Oivet, 
the  frontier  town  on  the  French  side  of  the  river  Meuse,  early  in 
the  evening. 

Althouf^  not  above  five  o'clock,  the  streets  of  this  picturesque 
place  were  almost  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  cold ;  and  the 
people  at  the  inn  were  astonished  to  see  a  solitary  female  alight  from 
the  carriage,  which  now  bore  evidences  of  having  come  a  long  jour- 
ney. But  they  carried  the  few  effects  that  Marie  had  with  her  into 
the  common  room  of  the  inn,  and  then  heaped  up  the  fire,  and 
bustled  about  to  serve  her,  impressed  with  some  respect  by  the  libe- 
rality with  which  she  paid  the  posts,  and  the  report  carried  on  from 
one  town  to  another,  that  sucn  had  been  the  case  throughout  the 
journey.  Here  all  danger  she  imagined  was  over.  The  Meuse  cmlv 
separated  her  from  another  country,  and  to  cross  this  was  the  work 
of  half  a  minute.  Hence  she  determined  u{>on  remaining  at  Givet 
for  the  night ;  for,,  with  all  her  energy,  her  aaimal  powers  were  now 
well  nigh  exhausted  by  reason  of  want  of  rest. 

She  was  alone  in  the  larffe  and  cheerless  public  room  of  the 
L'Arte  I>or^,-.the  hotel  to  which  the  postilions  had  brought  her, — 
whilst  the  servants  got  another  chamber  warmed  and  readv  to  re- 
ceive her.  The  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  last  two  days  and  nights 
had  left  her  but  little  time  for  reflection ;  but,  now  that  the  great 
risk  was  comparatively  lessened,  reaction  took  place,  and  a  bitter 
depression  stole  over  her  feelings — crushing  and  desolate.  All  the 
terrible  circumstances  which  hiul  so  lately  occurred  came  back  to 
her  mind  with  fearful  distinctness ;  the  very  shadows  that  danced 
upon  the  walls  and  ceiling  appeared  endowed  with  ghastly  forms, 
tnat  flickered  and  gibbered  about  her  with  an  air  of  triumph.  She 
could  not  close  her  eyes,  and  shut  them  out ;  for  the  mere  notion 
that  they  were  then  still  mocking  her  was  more  insupportable  than 
absolutdy  fixing  her  open  eyes  upon  them.  Anon  the  warmth  of 
the  fire,  coming  after  the  biting  cold  of  the  open  air,  induced  drow- 
siness ;  and  in  a  half-sleeping,  hidf-waking  sUte,  these  fitful  shadows 
changed  from  the  indistinct  shapes  into  which  her  imagination  had 
transformed  them  to  palpable  and  horrid  objects.  A  crowd  of  pale 
and  sheeted  spectres,  with  wasted  limbs  and  distorted  faces,  as 
though  they  had  died  after  long-protracted  agony,  swept  slowly 
before  her,  bearing  the  semblances  of  those  who,  by  her  hellish 
agency,  had  filled  the  Salle  des  Cadavres  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Her 
father,  too,  was  there, — vivid  and  life-like,  as  he  had  seemed  to  her 
on  that  fatal  evening  at  Ofiemont,  when  the  first  step  of  her  diabo- 
lical career  had  been  Uken.  Her  brothers  rose  up  as  well,  and  de- 
nounced her  as  they  moved  their  blackened  lips;  and  lastly,  she  saw 
the  form  of  Gaudin  de  Sainte-Croix  advancing  through  the  immate- 
rial and  hideous  groups  that  surrounded  him.    He  came  towards 
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her^  and»  although  the  stamp  of  death  was  on  his  features,  she  fell  Lu 
breath  hot  and  stifline  on  her  cheek  as  he  advanced.  She  tried  to 
move  away,  but  some  hideous  sensation  riveted  her  to  the  spot.  He 
came  still  nearer,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  seise  her,  when 
with  a  cry  of  terror  she  awoke,  and  found  herself  still  alone  in  the 
chamber  ;  whilst  a  violent  ringing  of  the  bell  in  the  court-yard  re- 
called her  at  once  to  her  senses. 

She  directly  rushed  to  the  window,  her  imagination  picturing  no- 
thing less  than  the  arrival  of  Desgrais.  But  to  her  relief  she  saw 
nothing  beyond  a  small  country  vehicle,  drawn  by  one  horse,  from 
which  a  man,  apparently  young,  leapt  down,  and  directed  the  fellow 
in  attendance  to  take  charge  of  it.  He  then  entered  the  court ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  Marie  heard  him  coming  towards  the  room 
in  which  she  was.  She  had  barely  time  to  throw  a  scarf  over  her 
head,  and  draw  it  together,  so  as  in  a  measure  to  conceal  her  fea- 
tures, when  the  new-comer  entered. 

He  started  back  for  a  moment  as  he  perceived  the  room  was  occu- 
pied ;  and  then,  with  some  common-place  salutation,  to  which  Marie 
only  replied  with  a  bow,  advanced  towards  the  fire-place.  The 
Marchioness  perceived  that  he  was  scrutinizing  her  with  sidelong 
glances,  and  again  became  somewhat  alarmed ;  when  the  stranger 
divested  himself  of  a  travelling. cloak,  and  threw  it  on  the  table,  pre- 
viously to  kicking  the  embers  on  the  hearth  carelessly  together  with 
his  foot.  As  he  .did  this  the  fire  burnt  up,  and  Marie  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  face.  A  subdued  cry  of  surprise  burst  from  her  lips 
as  she  thought  she  recognized  him ;  and  she  then  exclaimed,  half 
interrogating,  half  addressing  him, — 

«  CamiUe  Theria  I" 

" The  same,"  returned  Theria, — for  it  was  he.  *'  The  same;  and 
at  your  service,  madame,  mademoiselle,  or  ma  belle, — whichever  title 
you  choose  to  appropriate  to  yourself." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me  ?"  she  a8ked>  as  she  threw  back  the 
scarf,  and  shewed  her  face. 

"  Af  arie  !"  exclaimed  Camille,  as  he  started  at  the  revelation.  And 
he  added,  almost  directly,  but  in  an  altered  tone,  as  though  he 
would  have  been  better  pleased  had  his  companion  been  any  one 
else  :  •*  Mon  Dieu  !  how  came  you  here,  for  us  to  meet  thus  ?" 

"  You  are  annoyed,  then,  at  meeting  me,"  replied  Marie ;  for  her 
keen  perception  detected  the  difference  of  his  expression.  And,  as 
she  assumed  a  tearful  and  appealing  look,  she  added,  ''  I  am  used  to 
this,  Camille ;  and  ought  to  have  expected  it.  The  time  was  when 
I  should  have  been  too  proud  to  have  even  replied  to  you ;  but  per- 
secution and  misery  have  crushed  my  spirit.  My  heart  is  quite  — 
quite  broken." 

She  bowed  down  her  head,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
She  meant  Camille  to  believe  that  she  was  weeping.  He  did  so, 
and  was  touched  at  her  distress.  Taking  one  of  her  hands  in  hii 
own,  he  said  in  kinder  accents, 

"  I  was  surprised  at  this  sudden  rencontre,  Marie.  I  know  not 
why,  but  I  did  not  expect  that  we  should  ever  meet  again.  It  cer- 
tainly  was  not  my  wish,  although  you  will  not  give  me  credit  for  the 
cause." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?" 

••  I  will  tell  you.     You  know  I  left  Paris  for  Liege,  my  native 
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place,  some  time  ago.  I  have  since  then  followed  my  profession 
there ;  and  am  about  to  be  married.  My  intended  lives  at  Mezieres, 
whence  I  am  now  returning  from  a  visit" 

"  And  you  ought  to  forget  me/'  replied  Marie :  "  it  is  right  to  do 
so."  Then  she  added,  "  Do  you  remember  the  last  evening  we  met, 
Camille?" 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  forget  it.  I  have  the  scar  here  on  my 
arm  from  Monsieur  de  Sain te- Croix's  sword.  Where  is  he  —  at 
Paris  still?" 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  the  Marchioness,  with  a  violent  effort 
to  conceal  her  emotion ;  *'  it  is  long  since  we  have  met." 

"  He  may  be  alive  or  dead,  for  aught  I  could  say  to  the  contrary," 
said  Theria.    "  I  never  hear  from  Paris  now." 

"  He  knows  nothing,  then,"  thought  the  Marchioness. 

"  But  how  is  it  I  find  you  here?"  continued  Theria ;  "  so  far  from 
home,  and  alone  ?" 

'*  Alas !  Camille,  it  is  a  sad  story,  and  some  day  you  shall  know 
everything.  I  have  been  compelled  to  fly  from  Faris — from  my 
creditors — to  avoid  a  prison.  The  separation  from  my  husband  and 
children  drove  me  to  seek  any  excitement  that  would  drown  my 
wretchedness.     I  played  deeply,  and  I  am  ruined." 

**  Are  you  pursued  ?" 

*'  I  believe  the  authorities  are  close  upon  my  track.  I  only 
left  Paris  the  evening  before  last.  Your  old  friend  Philip  Olazer 
came  with  me  to  Oflemont,  and  from  that  place  I  have  travelled 
alone." 

"  I  think  you  might  have  chosen  a  better  resting-place,"  said 
Theria.  ^*  This  is  the  principal  hotel,  and  the  first  to  which  the 
police  would  come.  I  shall  wait  here  until  my  horse  is  rested,  and 
then  push  on  to-night,  if  possible,  to  Dinant ;  for  I  must  be  at  Liege 
to-morrow.     Will  vou  accompany  me  ?" 

"  Again  upon  tne  road  !"  murmured  his  companion  in  accents  of 
despair.     "  My  strength  has  nearly  deserted  me  I" 

*•  It  will  be  safer  for  you,  if  things  are  as  you  state/'  replied  Ca- 
mille. '*  You  will  have  passed  the  frontier,  and  be  three  leagues 
nearer  the  termination  of  your  journey.  We  will  sup  together  if 
you  please,  Marie,  and  talk  it  over :  I  shall  not  start  for  an  hour 
yet.    Mass !  how  the  wind  is  shrieking  along  the  market-place !" 

''  I  will  go  with  you/'  said  Marie,  after  a  little  deliberation.  "  1 
could  not  bear  to  be  left  here  now,  wretched  and  utterly  deserted  as 
I  am.     The  sight  of  you  has  recaUed  so  many  old  feelings,  that — " 

**  Understand  me,  Marie,"  interrupted  Camille,  '*  the  past  must 
be  never  again  alluded  to  between  us.  I  have  told  you  my  position ; 
and  if  we  meet,  it  can  only  be  as  friends." 

**  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Camille,"  replied  the  Marchioness  with 
a  sigh.    "  I  will  not  give  you  cause  for  the  lightest  rebuke." 

Some  of  the  people  of  the  inn  appeared  at  that  moment,  and  at 
Camille's  orders  laid  out  a  table  for  supper.  When  they  left  the 
room  he  said, 

"  Have  you  no  other  dress  ?  In  my  quiet  vehicle  your  rich  cos- 
tume would  at  least  excite  curiosity ;  and  the  more  unobserved  we 
are,  the  safer." 

**  I  have  provided  against  any  suspicion,"  said  Marie ;  and  tak- 
ing up  the  bundle  she  had  brought  with  her,  she  left  the  room. 
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returniog  within  five  minutes  attired  as  a  paysanrte  of  the  Foret  de 
I'Algue.  Her  hair»  which  she  usually  wore  in  showering  ringlets 
about  her  neck  and  shoulders,  was  knotted  and  disordered  by  her 
journey ;  and  she  stood  before  a  large  mirror  in  the  room>  to  put  it 
up  beneath  a  small  country  cap,  first  letting  £al\  its  entire  flowing 
length,  with  a  coquetry  that  was  intended  to  produce  its  effect  upoii 
Theria.  But  Caoaille's  affections  were  fixed  at  present  rather  on  a 
brioche  that  adcHmed  the  table,  and  the  effect  was  lost* 

Whilst  thus  occupied,  an  unusual  stir  was  heard  in  the  street  be- 
low tl^  inn.  Marie,  alive  to  every  sound,  again  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow, and,  to  her  dismay,  perceived  that  her  worst  fears  were  realized. 
A  mounted  escort  of  ffuards  had  siurrounded  a  carriage,  in  which, 
by  the  lights  they  carried,  she  could  plainly  recognise  Desgrais,  and 
two  other  exempts.  He  had  closely  followed  her,  making  up  for 
the  time  lost  in  the  wild-goose  chase  towards  Beauvais  by  double 
speed,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  on  the  right  tra^k  :  and^  as  Ca- 
mille  had  imagined,  came  first  to  the  principd  hotel. 

y  I  am  lost !"  she  exclaimed  as  she  retreated  from  the  window. 
"  They  have  traced  me  I" 

^'  Not  yfi%,"  said  Cample  jumping  iip.  *^  Bujt  you  mnst  be  off  di- 
rectly.    Where  is  your  passport?" 

A  cry  of  terror  broke  from  Marie's  lips  at  the  question.  She  had 
left.hQme  without  Qne>  foirgetting  that  it  would  be  demanded  at  the 
frontier. 

"  Never  mind,"  cried  Theria :  "  this  way.  We  can  get  into  the 
court  before  they  enter  by  this  staircase,  and  thence  to  some  of  the 
back  streets.  You  must  run  every  ri&k^  if  you  wish  to  escape; 
though  I  should  imagine,  for  a  matter  of  debt,  they  v^ould  not  be 
very  hard  upon  you.     Come — com^ !" 

Little  persuasion  was  needed  to  indulge  Marie  to  accompany  her 
new  guide.  They  flew  down  the  small  flight  of  s^irs  indicated  by 
Theria,  apd  were  quickly  in  the  street  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel, 
whence  a  few  turns  conducted  them  to  the  river  side,  where  the 
Meuse  was  chafing  amidst  the  huge  blocks  of  ice  which  had  floated 
down  its  stream,  and  wer^  gathering  into  one  solid  mass. 

^/  If  yoyL  coi^ld  but  cross  th^  river,"  he  said,  "  we  should  be  safe. 
But  a.Vo^t  could  not  iqake  ips  way  amidst  the  ice.  We  will  try  it, 
howeyer,  if  you  choose." 

**t  am  i^eady,"  said  Marie.  *'  The  chance  is  a  desperate  one  either 
way." 

''We  muist  not  bje  particular  abo^t  what  craft  we  ta^e,"  said 
Theria,  ''so  ^ng  as  it  rjemains  undiscovered.  Here  is  one  I  think 
will  do," 

A  smiill  boat  had  been  hauled  on  to  the  bank>  which  Philippe 
directly  launched  tjirough  thp  brittle  ice  close  to  the  shore  ;  and  then, 
assisting  MiM*ie  ^  enter  it,  hp  got  ii)  himself^  and  pushed  off  with 
one  of  the  stretchers.  So  rapidly  had  everything  taken  place,  that 
before  the  Marchioness  well  understood  what  they  were  about,  she 
found  herself  with  Theria  half  across  the  river. 

It  was  not  very  dark.  One  or  two  lights  were  gleaming  and 
struggling  with  the  wind  along  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  the  frosty 
brightness  of  the  stars  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  discern  sur- 
rounding objects.  The  huge  blocks  of  ice  kept  floating  about  them, 
at  thques  turning  their  boat  completely  round  j  and  at  last  a  conglo- 
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meratioii  of  theae  masses  hemiued  them  in»  tkreatening  enlirely  to 
arrest  their  farther  progress.  Theria  made  a  few  strenuous  effort3 
to  set  the  boat  free,  but  in  vain.  Another  and  another  block  joined 
the  body,  until  the  entire  group,  wedging  itself  in  with  some  fixed 
groups  that  extended  a  third  of  the  way  across  the  river^  became 
altogether  immoveable. 

"PheuhJ"  said  Philippe,  as,  after  a  few  laborious  attempts  to 
get  the  boat  out  of  the  mass,  he  threw  down  his  piece  of  board,  and 
saw  the  futility  of  his  work.  ^  What  can  we  do  now  ?  We  are 
fairly  trapped." 

"  It  is  all  over !"  exclaimed  Marie,  as  she  gased  at  the  gloomy 
masses,  about  which  the  cold  feathery  spray  of  the  river  was  dash^ 
ing,  terrible  to  look  at  in  the  obscurity.  '^  We  shall  be  kept  here 
until  daylight,  and  then  be  captured." 

"  If  we  are,  I  shall  be  mistaken,"  said  Theria.  **  The  ice  ought 
to  make  a  bridge,  although  a  slippery  one." 

He  tried  to  gain  a  footing  upon  one  or  two  of  the  blocks ;  but 
ihey  turned  round  as  he  toudied  them.  At  last  he  found  one  larger 
and  firmer  than  the  rest, — a  conglomerate  q£  several  pi/sces,  forming 
a  perfect  iceberg, — and  this  was  frozen  to  some  others  that  had  been 
arrested  in  their  progress  by  one  or  two  piles  just  under  water.  It 
was  extremely  hazardous ;  but  their  only  chance  was  to  endeavour 
to  reach  the  bank  by  this  treacherous  passage.  Theria  stepped  care^ 
fully  from  the  boat  on  to  the  block,  which,  somewhat  depressed  in 
the  middle,  offered  a  safer  platform  to  stand  upon  than  those  of  a 
more  irregular  shape.  Then,  assured  of  its  stability,  he  gave  his 
hand  to  the  Marchioness,  and  bidding  her  to  trust  herself  entirely 
to  his  guidance,  assisted  her  on  to  the  ice,  moving  with  extreme 
caution,  and  sideways  towards  the  bank.  The  least  slip  of  the  foot 
or  overbalance  of  weight  would  at  once  have  been  fatal  to  both ; 
but,  fortunately,  the  severity  of  the  frost  had  so  bound  the  masses 
to  each  other,  that  in  little  more  than  a  minute  their  perilous  journey 
was  accomplished^  and  they  stood  on.  the  firm  land  of  ^e  other  side 
of  the  river.  The  cold  had  kept  all  within  doors,  so  that  they  were 
not  observed  by  any  passers  by ;  and  the  darkness  hid  them  from 
the  view  of  the  sentinels  on  the  adjacent  fortifications. 

Camille  directly  led  Marie  to  a  small  cabaret  on  the  quay,  and 
told  her  to  await  his  return,  whilst  he  went  back  to  the  hotel  by  the 
bridge, — having  his  passport  en  regie,  and  being,  moreover,  slightly 
known  to  the  authorities.  His  absence  had  scarcely  been  noticed  at 
the  Ane  Dori  in  the  confusion,  although  they  were  eagerly  seeking 
the  Marchioness ;  so  he  ordered  out  his  horse  and  little  conveyance, 
and  drove  over  the  bridge  to  the  spot  whefe  he  had  lefl  Marie. 
Here  she  joined  him,  and  they  then  set  ofi*  together  to  Dinant,  the 
first  town  in  Belgium  on  crossing  the  frontier,  where  they  arrived 
in  two  hours.  Now  Marie  determined  at  all  hazards  to  stop.  She 
had  meant  to  do  so  at  Givet,  had  it  been  practicable,  for  her 
strength  would  hold  out  no  longer ;  indeed,  for  the  last  ten  miles  of 
her  journey,  she  had  been  in  a  complete  state  of  stupefaction  from 
want  of  rest,  after  the  trials  she  had  undergone.  Theria  went  to 
another  house  to  avoid  any  suspicion,  recommending  her  to  post  on«- 
ward  in.  the  morning,  so  as  to  reach  Li^e  before  Desgrais  could  get 
any  order  for  her  <'  extraditicm  "  from  the  Conseil  des  Soixante  in 
that  city.    The  chances  were  in  favour  of  her  security ;  for  no  one 
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had  seen  her  leave  Givet,  nor  would  the  passport  books  afford  any 
luformation  as  to  her  route. 

Meantime  Dessrais  had  learned  sufficient  at  the  Ane  DorS  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  Marchioness  had  been  there ;  and  the  discovery 
of  the  garments  she  had  left  at  the  hotel  at  once  decided  him.     JBot 
she  had  again  slipped  through  his  hands^  and  this  time  without  leav- 
ing a  trace  of  her  journey  behind  her.     He  immediately  sent  his 
archers  round  to  the  commissaries  of  police  and  the  barriers ;  but 
no  passport  had  been  seen  that  night,  nor  were  the  guards  aware 
that  any  one  had  crossed  the  bridge  since  dark,  except  Theria,  whom 
they  mentioned.    But  he  knew  that  the  Marchioness  had  the  passage 
of  the  frontier  for  her  object,  and  that  Liege,  as  the  nearest  place  of 
importance,  would  in  all  probability  be  the  end  of  her  journey  ;  and, 
consequently,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  men  at  Givet>  with  orders  to 
make  the  strictest  investigation  at  all  the  hotels  and  small  inns  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  went  on  the  same  night  to  Dinant,  actually 
sleeping  in  that  town  within  two  hundred  yards  of  his  object. 

Marie  was  up  as  soon  as  there  was  daylight  enough  to  proceed  on 
her  journey.  Twenty  leagues  were  now  all  that  remained  between 
her  and  hikge,  and  these  she  meant  to  traverse  before  night.  The 
rest  of  some  hours  had  refreshed  her,  bodily  and  mentally  ;  and  she 
was  once  more  ready  to  encounter  any  difficulties  her  further  pro- 
gress might  bring  forth.  The  Exempt  never  heard  of  the  departure, 
(which  he  immediately  knew  to  be  that  of  the  Marchioness,  until 
three  or  four  hours  after  she  had  lefl  Dinant ;)  and  then,  still  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  she  had  contrived  to  elude 
the  police  authorities  at  Givet,  he  ordered  out  a  carriage  and  horses, 
and  started  after  her  with  all  the  speed  his  money  and  authority 
could  command,  leaving  his  archers  behind, — with  the  exception  of 
two  who  accompanied  him, — with  orders  to  follow  him  as  hastily  as 
their  means  would  permit. 

£m panne, — Havelange, — Nandrin, — all  were  passed  without  any 
circumstance  occurring  to  obstruct  Marie's  flight ;  and  the  gloom  of 
the  winter's  night  was  closing  fast  about  her  as  the  carriage  came 
within  the  last  mile  of  Liege.  It  was  here,  as  she  looked  behind 
her  through  the  small  window  at  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  signs  of  pursuit  on  the  road, — which  had  been  her 
sole  occupation  during  the  day, — ^that  she  first  perceived  two  gleam- 
ing lights  in  the  distance,  evidently  following  her.  She  urged  on 
the  postilions,  and  a  turn  of  the  road  hid  them  from  her  view.  Then 
they  were  again  visible,  and  apparently  nearer ;  directly  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  as  she  descended  once  more,  shut  them  out ;  and  the  next 
minute  she  saw  them  gaining  upon  her  during  every  interval  of 
perfect  darkness.  Swiftly  as  she  was  flying  along  the  road,  it  was 
evident  that  the  other  party  was  more  than  a  match  for  her  attelage 
in  speed ;  and,  perceiving  from  this  that  every  effort  was  being 
made  to  come  up  with  her,  she  concluded  that  it  was  Desgrais. 

Lashed  and  goaded  to  madness,  her  horses  flew  on  like  the  wind, 
as  from  the  front  of  the  carriage  she  promised  an  additional  reward 
every  instant  to  their  riders,  if  they  brought  her  to  Liege  before  the 
other  traveller.  But  Desgrais*»for  it  was  he— was  equally  on  the 
alert.  On  the  first  intimation  that  a  carriage  was  in  sight  on  the 
road  before  them,  he  had  left  the  interior,  and,  clinging  to  the  front 
of  the  voiture,  was  urging  his  own  people  on  as  earnestly  as  the 
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Marchioness,  until  the  uproar  of  cries  and  cracking  whips  were 
plainly  audible  to  the  terrified  inmate  of  the  first  vehicle.  Tearing 
up  hill,  until  the  breathless  horses  almost  fell  from  being  overtasked, 
— anon  racing  down,  with  a  precipitancy  that  threatened  annihila- 
tion every  instant, — ^and  then  flying  along  the  level  road,  so  close 
together,  that  the  steam  from  the  animids  in  the  carriage  of  the 
Marchioness  was  still  visible  in  the  gleam  of  the  lamps  belonging  to 
Desgrais, — did  the  chase  continue. 

At  last  they  entered  Liege,  and  the  pursuit  now  became  doubly 
exciting  from  the  cries  of  the  postilions,  as  they  traversed  the 
glooming  streets  at  a  fearful  pace,  cracking  their  whips  as  they 
whirled  them  above  their  heads,  and  shouting  in  an  unearthly  man- 
ner to  warn  the  passengers  of  their  advent.  A  charette  in  the  road 
offered  a  temporary  check  to  Marie's  carriage,  and  Desgrais  the 
next  instant  was  close  up  to  her.  But  nearer  he  could  not  come ; 
for  the  width  of  the  thoroughfare  would  not  allow  the  two  vehicles 
to  go  abreast.  They  were,  however,  coming  to  a  broader  street,  and 
then  Marie  knew  he  would  pass  her.  To  avoid  this,  and  gain  a 
minute  of  time, — for  every  second  now  was  worth  the  price  of  her 
life, — she  collected  some  straw  from  the  interior  of  her  c  lach,  and 
tied  it  into  a  bundle  with  her  handkerchief;  then  lighting  it  at  the 
lamp  of  the  carriage,  she  leaned  out  of  window,  and  threw  it,  blaz- 
mg,  directly  in  front  of  the  leaders  of  the  other  voiture.  The  horse 
on  which  the  postilion  was  riding  reared  up  in  fright,  and  directly 
threw  him  ;  his  fellow  backed  as  well,  and  the  wheelers  coming  over 
them,  they  were  all  thrown  together  in  a  terrible  confusion  before 
the  carriage,  which  by  its  own  impetus  came  partly  on  them.  In 
an  instant  Desgrais  leaped  upon  his  feet, — for  the  shock  had  also 
thrown  him  upon  the  ground, — and  clearing  the  rider  from  the  stir- 
rups, he  cut  the  traces  with  his  poniard,  and  getting  the  horse  upon 
his  legs,  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  equipage  to 
the  care  of  the  archers  who  were  inside.  The  carriage  of  the  Mar- 
chioness was  not  fifty  yards  ahead  as  it  turned  towards  the  convent 
she  had  indicated  to  tne  drivers.  Once  more  everything  depended 
on  a  few  seconds ;  and  Desgrais  goaded  the  poor  animal  with  the 
point  of  his  weapon  to  spur  it  onwards ;  as  the  horses  of  his  intended 
prisoner,  equally  urged,  kept  tearing  on  towards  the  goal.  At  last 
they  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  convent ;  and,  as  its  heavy  bell 
sounded  with  a  loud  and  violent*  peal,  the  Exempt  came  up  to  the 
carriage. 

He  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  tore  down,  rather  than  opened,  the 
door  nearest  the  road,  and  seized  the  Marchioness  by  her  mantle. 
At  that  instant  the  gate  of  the  convent  opened,  as  she  jumped  from 
the  carriage,  and  entered  the  lodge,  leaving  the  garment  in  the  hand 
of  the  Exempt.  Desgrais  rushed  through  the  vehicle,  and  was  about 
to  follow  her,  when  she  seized  a  cross  from  the  porch,  and  held  it 
towards  him  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  that  threw  an  expression  of 
demoniac  beauty  over  her  features. 

''  You  dare  not  touch  me  !"  she  cried ;  "  or  you  are  lost,  body  and 
soul  r 

With  an  oath,  Desgrais  fell  back  before  the  sacred  emblem.  Marie 
had  thrown  herself  upon  the  Church,  and  claimed  a  sanctuary.  An 
impassable  barrier  was  between  them,  and  the  whole  of  his  toil  to 
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arrest  her  had  gone  for  nothing.     The  chance  had  been  lost,  in 
pursuit  of  nearly  one  hundred  leagues^  by  half  a  minute. 


CHAPTER   ZXXm. 
The  end  of  Inchimt^e. 

Whilst  all  this  turmoil  had  been  going  on,  Paris  was  no  less  a 
scene  of  excitement ;  indeed,  it  was  greater,  inasmuch  as  it  affected 
a  larger  number  of  persons.  The  awful  death  of  Sainte-Croix,  and 
the  discoveries  which  had  arisen  from  the  unexpected  revelation  of 
the  casket,  furnished  sufficient  matter  for  conversation  to  all  the 
gossips  of  the  good  city.  Master  Glazer's  shop  was  more  than  ever 
besieged  by  the  curious  bourgeoisie,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  better 
acquainted  than  any  one  else,  not  even  excepting  the  commissary  of 
police,  with  the  circumstances  of  the  event.  But  it  was  remarked 
that  Philippe  preserved  a  perfect  silence  respecting  the  share  which 
the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  was  known  to  have  had  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  newly-discovered  poisoners.  He  always  avoided  the 
most  distant  allusion  to  the  catastrophe;  and  even  when  Maitre  Pi- 
card  wished  to  push  his  questions  very  closely,— half  in  his  capacity 
of  public  functionary,  half  as  a  private  gossip, — the  young  student 
generally  cut  all  his  queries  so  very  short,  that  Picard  almost  ima- 
gined he  must  have  been  one  of  the  parties  implicated. 

*'  For,  look  you.  Messieurs,"  the  little  chapeUer  would  say,  when 
he  got  out  of  Philippe's  ear-shot,  and  was  traversing  the  Place  Mau- 
bert,  "  Madame  de  Brinvilliers  had  as  many  accomplices  as  our  good 
King  Louis — whom  Montespan  preserve  ! — has  sweethearts.  Else, 
whence  came  the  powerful  armed  force  which  unhorsed  me  on  the 
road  to  Le  Bourget  ?" 

"  She  had  dealings  with  the  sorcerers,"  observed  a  neighbour. 

"  I  believe  it,"  replied  M.  Picard.  '*  I  heard  of  her  with  Exili, 
who  is  about  to  suffer  at  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon,  the  night  1^1.  de 
Sainte-Croix  died.  And  the  Exempt's  guards,  who  returned  to 
Paris,  have  affirmed  that  she  flew  past  them  on  a  whirlwind  whilst 
they  halted  at  Le  BourgeU  She  will  never  be  taken — no :  the  devil 
would  save  her  from  the  centre  of  the  chambre  ardenU  itself,  even  if 
M.  La  Reynie  had  the  care  of  her.  AUonsI  buvonti  it  is  a  wicked 
world !" 

And  then  the  little  bourgeois  and  his  neidibours  turned  into  the 
nearest  tavern,  and,  whatever  might  be  the  time  of  day  at  their  en- 
trance, never  appeared  until  after  curfew  had  sounded,  when  Maitre 
Picard  was  usually  conducted  home  to  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  by  the 
Gascon,  Jean  Blacquart,  whose  unwillingness  to  engage  in  personal 
encounter  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  the  chapeUer  from  pot- 
valiantly  embroiling  himself  with  everybody  unarmed  that  he  chanced 
to  meet.  Our  business  is  not,  however,  so  much  with  these  person- 
ages just  at  present ;  but  with  those  of  whom  we  have  not  heard  for 
some  little  time. 

Night  was  closing  round  the  gloomy  precincts  of  the  Cimetiere 
des  Innocents, — mysterious,  cold,  cheerless.  The  snow  lay  upon  the 
burial-ground,  and  clung  to  the  decaying  wreaths  and  garlands  that 
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rottad  on  the  iron  croeses  which  started  up  from  the  eardi.  The  so- 
lemn and  dreary  pUice  was  doubly  desolate  in  the  wintry  trance  of 
nature.  In  the  centre  of  the  cemetery  a  tall  obelisk  arose^  and  on 
the  summit  of  this,  some  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground^  was  a  large 
lantern,  from  which  a  pale  light  gleamed  over  the  id)ode8  of  the 
dead,  throwing  its  rays  sufficiently  far  to  reveal  a  ghastly  procession 
of  corpses,  of  all  ages  and  professions,  painted  on  the  walls  and  co- 
vered chamels  in  which  the  wealthier  classes  were  interred,  who 
chose  to  carry  their  exclusiveness  into  the  very  grave.  This  daiue 
macabre,  or  dance  of  dei^,  was  then  rapidly  be^xning  invisible  at 
different  stages  of  its  march.  At  various  parts  of  the  enclosure 
small  lamps  struggled  with  the  wind,  as  they  hung  before  images  of 
the  Vir^n  placedin  niches  of  the  walls  and  tombs ;  and  lights  were 
visible  m  the  higher  windows  of  the  crowded,  and  not  unpicturesque, 
buildings  that  enclosed  the  cemetery ;  but  elsewhere  everything 
was  dark,  and  the  place  was  untenanted  but  by  the  dead. 

One  figure,  however,  might  have  been  seen  kneeling  at  a  fresh 
grave  for  some  time,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
And  about  this  the  snow  had  been  cleared  away :  the  chaplets  on  the 
small  cross  were  fresh,  and  a  few  dark  evergreens  were  planted  at 
the  head  and  foot  A  scrdil  in  the  ironwork  bore  the  inscription, 
**  Cy  gisie  Gaudin  de  Sainte^Croix,  qui  trSpasta,  la  vingt'-'neuviime 
annie  de  wn  dge"  It  was  the  tomb  of  the  guilty  lover  of  the  Mar* 
chioness  of  BrinvilUers,  and  the  solitary  mourner  was  Louise  Oau* 
thier. 

Of  all  with  whom  Sainte-Croiz  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
not  one  had  cared  to  make  inquiry  after  him,  when  the  report  of  his 
death  was  first  promulgated,  but  the  Languedocian.  But  Louise, 
assisted  by  Benoit  (with  whom  she  had  returned  to  live,  since  the 
evening  at  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  when  she  again  fell  in  with  him), 
had  seen  the  body  taken  from  the  dismal  vault  below  the  Palais  des 
Thermes,  to  his  old  abode  in  the  Rue  des  Bemardins.  She  had 
been  the  solitary  mourner  when  his  body  was  rudely  consigned  to 
that  part  of  the  sround  allotted  to  those  for  whom  no  consecrated 
rites  were  offered ;  and  her  own  hands  afterwards  had  adorned  the 
grave — the  only  one  thus  distinguished  in  this  division  of  the  ceme- 
tery— with  the  humble  tributes  that  were  about  it  All  this  she  had 
done  without  one  tear,  or  expression  of  the  wretchedness  that  was 
breaking  her  heart ;  but  when  it  was  accomplished,  she  gave  full 
vent  to  her  pent-up  feelings,  and  was  accustomed  to  seek  the  ceme- 
tery every  evening,  weeping  and  praying  in  the  terrible  solitude  of 
the  burial-place,  over  the  grave  whose  narrow  limits  comprised  her 
world. 

It  was  past  the  time  of  curfew ;  but  the  city  of  Pans  had  not  the 
air  of  quietude  which  it  usuallv  wore  at  this  period  of  the  night 
The  murmur  of  a  distant  multitude  could  be  heard  mingling  with 
the  occasional  solemn  tolling  of  some  hoarse  and  deep-mouth^  bell, 
and  now  and  then  the  roll  of  drums  calling  troops  together.  Louise 
had  been  some  hours  in  the  cemetery,  when  she  was  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  Benoit  and  his  wife,  who  had  come  to  seek  her, 
alarmed  at  her  unusual  stay  from  home,  although  they  were  aware 
of  the  locality  in  which  she  was  most  likely  to  be  found.  The 
honest  couple  had  started  off  together  to  bring  her  back  ;  and  now, 
assisting  her  to  rise,  had  persuaded  her  to  return  with  them. 
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As  tbey  got  into  the  Rue  des  Lombards^  on  their  way  towards  the 
river,  a  sudden  rush  of  people  in  great  numbers  separated  them  from 
one  another,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fall  in  with  the  stream,  which, 
increasing  at  every  comer  of  a  fresh  thoroughfare,  almost  carried 
them  off  their  legs.  Louise  addressed  a  few  questions  to  some  that 
she  C4me  in  contact  with,  but  no  answer  was  returned  ;  all  appeared 
too  anxious  to  hurry  onward.  Soon  the  crowd  became  more  dense 
in  the  narrow  streets,  and  the  confusion  and  jostling  was  increased 
by  the  mounted  guard  who  pressed  on  through  the  people,  almost 
riding  them  down,  amidst  the  screams  of  the  women  and  curses  of 
the  men,  who  only  received  a  few  blows  in  return.  She  was  now 
entirely  borne  onward  by  the  multitude,  and  in  the  dense  mass  of 
people  could  scarcely  look  up  to  see  in  what  direction  she  was  being 
impelled,  until  she  found  herself  close  to  the  Grand  Chatelet. 

The  whole  of  the  Carrefour  was  lined  with  troops  canying  cres- 
sets, so  that  it  was  light  as  day  ;  and  in  the  centre  a  scaffold  was 
erected,  on  which  one  or  two  figures  were  standing.  One  of  these 
was  a  priest,  the  others  were  masked,  and  held,  what  appeared  in 
the  distance  to  be  long  staves,  in  their  hands.  Louise's  heart 
sickened  as  she  foresaw  that  she  was  about  to  be  present  at  an  exe- 
cution, and  one  of  the  most  terrible  kind.  There  was  no  headsman's 
block  on  the  platform ;  but  some  apparatus  could  be  seen  upon  the 
floor,  but  a  few  inches  in  height.  A  wretch  was  about  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel. 

Suddenly  the  murmurs  of  the  people  ceased :  lights  moved  in  slow 

Erocession  from  the  Chatelet,  and  the  voices  of  monks  could  be 
eard  chaunting  a  requiem.  They  advanced  between  lines  of  troops 
towards  the  scaffold,  and  then  the  criminal  could  be  distinctly  seen. 
He  was  not  walking,  however,  between  them,  nor  was  he  dragged 
on  a  sledge,  but  borne  on  a  species  of  bier,  raised  on  the  shoulders 
of  some  of  the  soldiery ;  from  which  t|)e  spectators  knew  that  the 
question  had  been  undergone,  and  the  rack  had  left  its  victim 
crippled,  with  dislocated  limbs.  Bv  the  men  in  masks  he  was  lifted 
on  to  the  platform  ;  and  then  a  yell  from  the  vast  multitude  assem- 
bled  broke  the  silence  that  had  just  reigned.  It  was  a  terrible  cry 
of  ferocity  and  denunciation. 

Louise  could  scarcely  speak ;  but  she  asked  a  female  who  was 
close  to  her  the  name  of  the  criminal. 

"  One  of  the  poisoners,"  replied  the  woman ;  "  his  name  is  La- 
chaussee.  He  will  make  up  for  Sainte-Croix's  cheating  us  out  of 
his  execution.  And  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  will  follow, 
when  she  is  caught.  Oh !  these  are  brave  times !  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  Sainte-Croix  broken.  They  say  he  was  handsome:  and 
that  he  would  have  held  out  to  the  last.     Hist  !*' 

The  noise  of  the  multitude  ceased  as  the  priest  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  scaffold  and  addressed  them.  His  words  could  only  be 
heard  by  the  few  around  him ;  but  they  were  carried  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  were  to  the  effect  that  the  criminal  had  refused  to 
confess,  after  having  undergone  the  question  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary ;  that  his  own  guilt  had  been  sufficiently  proved ;  but 
that  none  of  his  accomplices  had  been  named,  except  his  master  and 
instructor,  Monsieur  Gaudin  de  Sainte-Croix,*  upon  whom  a  just  re- 
tribution had  fallen.  The  last  judgment  of  the  law  would  now  be 
carried  into  effect ;  but  the  coup  de  grace  would  be  withheld  until 
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the  criminal  had  confessed  all  that  he  was  known  to  be  acquainted 
with  respecting  his  presumed  accomplice,  the  Marchioness  of  Brin- 
villiers,  now  in  sanctuary,  as  it  was  supposed,  at  a  convent  beyond 
the  frontier. 

There  was  an  awful  silence.  The  wretched  man  was  seized  by 
the  other  figures  on  the  scaffold,  and  placed  upon  the  wheel ;  and 
the  next  minute  the  staff  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  executioners  was 
raised.  It  descended  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  distinctly  audible 
at  every  part  of  the  square,  as  was  the  sharp  cry  of  agony  that  burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  culprit  The  priest  stooped  down,  and  appeared 
to  commune  with  him  ;  but  in  a  few  seconds  he  rose  again,  and  the  . 
blow  was  repeated,  followed  by  the  same  scream,  but  less  piercing 
than  before.  Another  and  another  followed,  and  then  a  conversa^ 
tion  of  greater  length  took  place  between  the  criminal  and  his  con- 
fessor.  The  monk  advanced  again  to  the  front  of  the  scaffold,  and 
waving  his  hand,  stopped  the  murmur  that  was  rising  from  the 
crowd,  as  they  commented  on  the  proceedings. 

''The  criminal  Lachaussee  has  confessed,"  he  said.  ''He  ac- 
knowledges his  guilt,  and  also  that  of  Madame  Marie  Magdalaine 
D'Aubray,  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,  hitherto  suspected,  from 
whom  he  owns  to  have  received  the  poisons  with  which  her  two 
brothers  were  murdered.     The  coup  de  grace  may  now  be  given." 

He  held  up  a  crucifix  in  sight  of  the  writhing  object  of  his  speech, 
and  directed  the  chief  executioner  to  despatch  his  victim.  The  man 
again  raised  the  bar,  and  it  descended  upon  the  breast  of  Lachaussee, 
crushing  all  before  it.  No  cry  followed  the  blow  this  time :  the 
death  of  the  wretched  man  was  instantaneous. 

The  multitude  remained  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  they  were 
listening  for  another  cry.  But  voices  were  at  length  heard,  first  one 
and  then  another,  gradually  spreading,  until  the  murmur  broke  forth 
into  one  savage  roar  of  exultation,  when  they  knew  that  the  criminal 
had  ceased  to  exist.  A  clue  had  been  found  to  the  mystery  in  which 
the  deaths  by  poison  had  long  been  involved ;  and  now  that  one  of 
the  participators  in  the  horrible  deeds,  that  had  so  long  baffled  the 
keenest  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  had  expiated  his  offence  before 
their  eyes,  their  satisfaction  knew  no  bounds.  And,  when  they  had 
thus  vented  their  approval  of  the  sight  they  had  just  witnessed,  they 
turned  away  from  the  Garrefour,  and  began  to  leave  the  spot  by  the 
different  outlets. 

Louise,  who  had  been  scarcely  able  to  sustain  herself  through  the 
ghastly  scene,  was  hurried  on  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  crowds  until 
she  contrived  to  get  within  a  parte  cochire,  meaning  to  let  them  pass. 
But  she  had  not  been  there  an  instant  before  she  was  recognised  by 
a  man  in  the  throng,  who  had  been  a  servant  of  Francois  D'Aubray. 

"  Ho  1"  cried  the  fellow  as  he  saw  her  by  the  light  of  a  cresset, 
"  here  is  another  of  them.  I  saw  her  with  Madame  de  Brinvilliers, 
the  night  that  her  brothers  were  murdered.  She  is  an  empoisonneuse. 
To  prison  with  the  witch !" 

He  advanced  towards  the  poor  girl  as  he  spoke,  whilst  the  crowd 
stopped  in  their  passage.  But,  as  he  approached  her,  he  was  seized 
by  a  powerful  arm,  and,  having  been  twisted  round,  was  flung  with 
some  violence  upon  the  ground. 
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CHAPTKB   XXXIV. 

The  game  is  up. — The  trap Marie  returns  with  Desgrais  to  the  Ckmciergerie. 

Amy  other  officer  than  Deegrais  would  have  given  up  further  at- 
tempts to  arrest  the  Marchioness,  now  that  she  was  in  the  sanctuary 
of  a  convent^ — in  a  town,  too,  where  any  invasion  of  the  privities 
belonging  to  a  religious  house  would  have  been  avenged  with  the 
most  unrelenting  severity.  But  the  Exempt  felt  bitterly  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  more  than  once  duped  upon  the  road,  at  times 
when  his  prey  was  completely  within  his  grasp.  He  was  exceed- 
ing] v  sensitive  as  regarded  his  position,  and  reputation  as  the  most 
vigilant  officer  of  the  Marechaussee ;  and  he  determined  not  to  enter 
Paris  again  until  he  could  do  so  accompanied  by  the  Marchioness. 

To  effect  this,  he  took  a  lodging  in  a  retired  quarter  of  Liegp,  and 
remained  there  for  a  few  weeks,  dismissing  his  archers  and  guards, 
with  orders  to  return  to  Givet,  and  be  in  readiness  to  ioin  him  at 
Li^ge  upon  the  shortest  notice.  To  the  Marchioness  he  was  per- 
sonally unknown.  She  had  not  met  him  above  once  or  twice,  and 
then  without  particularly  regarding  him ;  and  this  decided  him  as  to 
the  course  he  would  pursue.  He  was  young  and  active ;  the  verj 
business  in  which  he  was  constantly  engaged  had  given  him  admis- 
sion into  all  ranks  of  society ;  and  he  had  tact  and  ready  perception 
to  profit  by  his  observations,  and  adopt  the  manners  of  any  parti- 
cular class  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  assume.  He  arranged  his 
plans ;  and,  when  he  imagined  sufficient  time  had  elapsed,  pro- 
ceeded to  put  them  into  execution. 

To  effect  the  capture,  he  disguised  himself  in  the  dress  of  an  abbe, 
and  presented  himself  one  evening  at  the  gates  of  the  convent  in 
which  Marie  had  sought  shelter,  requesting  to  see  her.  The  porter, 
after  a  slight  hesitation,  admitted  him  to  the  parlour,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  ^e  object  of  his  venture  appeared. 

The  Marchioness  had  entirely  recovered  fVom  the  fatigues  of  her 
journey.  Those  who  had  known  her  intimately  would  have  re- 
markea  a  few  lines  on  her  face,  resulting  from  the  agitation  caused 
by  recent  events ;  but  to  others  there  was  still  the  same  girlish,  con- 
fiding face, — still  the  same  blue  lustrous  eyes,  and  smooth  expansive 
forehead,  and  the  rosy  lips  still  half  revealed  the  same  beautiful 
teeth  that  had  so  dazzled  the  sight  of  the  gallants,  and  raised  the 
envy  of  the  dames  of  the  court  at  Versailles.  She  inclined  grace- 
fully to  Desgrais  as  she  entered  the  room ;  and  then  in  her  softest 
tones  inquired  *'  to  what  chance  she  was  indebted  for  the  honour  of 
a  visit  from  Monsieur  I'Abbe  ?" 

''  I  am  a  poor  servant  of  the  Church,  Madame,"  he  replied,  "  and 
am  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  with  relics  to  be  deposited 
at  the  Jacobins,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^.  Being  detained  at  Liege 
upon  matters  of  ecclesiastical  interest,  I  heard  that  you  were  here, 
and  came  to  offer  my  respects." 

'<  I  have  done  little  to  deserve  this  attention,  my  holy  father,"  said 
Marie. 

**  You  have  suffered  much  undcservcdialsery,  Madame,"  answered 
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Desgrais.  **  You  were  a  supporter  of  our  Churchy— «  good  and  cha- 
ritable lady,  as  all  Paris  can  vouch  ;  and  I  should  have  taken  blame 
unto  myself  had  I  not  paid  this  tribute  to  your  goodness." 

"  Alas  !  tnon  pire  /"  cried  Marie  ;  "  would  that  the  world  could 
think  of  me  as  well  as  you  do.  Of  what  avail  has  been  my  past 
life  ?  You  will  find^  on  your  return  to  Paris,  the  blackest  stories 
current  against  me.  A  woman,  once  fallen,  has  no  hope ;  but  every 
one — those  who  would  have  cringed  to  her  the  lowest  when  she  was 
in  her  position  being  the  foremost— will  hurry  to  crush  her  more 
utterly,  to  beat  her  lower  down.    I  am  lost — ^for  ever  T* 

"  Yet  you  should  hope  that  the  consciousness  of  your  own  inno- 
cence will  one  day  prevail,"  returned  the  Exempt. 

'^  I  have  no  hope.  Monsieur.  I  am  alone  in  this  dreary  place- 
alone,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  inmates,  as  though  I  were  shut  out  en- 
tirely from  the  world." 

Desgrais  paused  for  an  instant.  ''She  has  not  mentioned  her 
comrades,"  he  said  to  himself,  ''  and  she  was  certainly  acccmipanied 
on  the  road.     All  accounts  agree  in  this." 

*'  You  are  mistaken,  madame,"  he  continued  aloud.  "  Think*  Is 
there  no  one  on  whom  you  think  you  might  rely  ?" 
'^  What  mean  you  ?"  inquired  Marie  eagerly. 
For  a  few  seconds  they  continued  gazing  at  one  another,  each 
waiting  for  the  other  to  speak.  Desgrais  was  waiting  for  some  cue, 
from  which  his  tact  might  enable  him  to  proceed ;  and  the  Mar- 
chioness was  fearful  of  committing  herself  by  revealing  more  than 
the  other  knew.  Two  deep  and  artful  natures  were  pitted  against 
each  other. 

Desgrais  was  the  first  to  speak.  With  an  assumed  expression  of 
countenance,  calculated  to  impress  his  companion  with  the  idea  that 
he  understood  everything  then  passing  in  her  mind,  and  in  a  voice 
of  deep  meaning,  he  said, 

'*  Is  there  no  one,  think  you,  who  does  not  feel  an  interest  in  you  ? 
You  can  trust  me.     What  communication  have  you  held  with  the 
world  since  you  have  been  in  this  retreat  ?" 
**  None,  father, — on  my  soul,  none." 

<'  And  have  you  expected  to  hear  from  no  one  ?"  continued  Des- 
grais in  the  same  tone. 

'^  CamiUe !"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness  eagerly.  And  then,  as  if 
aware  she  had  been  indiscreet,  she  closed  her  lips  forcibly  together, 
and  remained  silent. 

«'  Yes — Camille,"  replied  Desgrais,  quickly  catching  at  the  name. 
"  Did  you  think  he  had  deserted  you  ?" 

And  he  looked  cautiously  round  the  parlour,  and  then  placed  his 
finger  on  his  mouth,  as  though  he  was  tearful  of  being  overheard. 

'*  1  did  not  know  in  what  quarter  of  the  town  he  lived,"  she 
answered. 

"  So,"  thoueht  Desgrais,  "  he  is  in  Liege,  then." 
''  And,  besides,"  she  went  on,  "  circumstances  are  changed.    He 
cares  no  more  for  me." 

**  Would  you  see  him  ?"  asked  Desgrais. 

The  vanity  of  the  woman  triumphed  over  her  caution.  Camille 
Theria,  it  was  evident  to  Marie,  had  found  his  old  atUchment  re- 
vive, as  they  had  met  again.  He  had  forgotten  his^nc^^,  and  was 
anxious  again  to  see  her. 
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''Am  I  to  beliere  you P"  slie  asked. 

"  You  may  belieTeyour  eye«,"  replied  tl»  Exempt  "  He  yfnll  be 
at  the  tavern  of  Uie  TroU  Rois  at  curfew  time  to-night." 

"  Why  wDl  he  not  come  here  ?" 

"WoulditbeadTitableP  You  need  fear  nothing.  I  will  escort 
you  fhnn  the  convent,  and  return  with  you." 

"  It  will  compromise  your  position,''  said  Marie. 

''  That  will  be  my  own  affair,  Madame,"  replied  Desgrais.  ^  The 
weather  is  unfavourable  enough  to  drive  the  passengers  from  the 
streets,  and  the  night  is  dark.    No  harm  can  arrive." 

''  What  can  he  want  with  me?"  said  Marie,  half  speaking  to  her- 
self, as  she  appeared  undecided  how  to  act. 

''You  will  learn  all,"  said  Desgrais,  not  trusting  himself  to  speak 
further  on  a  subject  of  which  he  was  so  utterly  ignorant.  **  But 
time  presses,  and  Uie  bells  will  soon  ring  out.  Come,  Madame, 
come." 

Without  any  other  covering  than  a  cloak  wrapped  about  her,  and 
concealing  as  much  as  possibte  her  head  and  face,  Marie  yielded  to 
the  persuasions  of  Desgrais,  and  taking  his  arm,  left  the  convent 
unobserved,  in  the  direction  of  the  tavern  he  had  mentioned.  The 
perfect  auietude  she  had  enjoyed  since  her  arrival  at  the  convent 
had  led  her  to  believe  that  the  French  police  had  entirely  given  up 
their  intentions  of  arresting  her.  Sainte-Groix,  in  her  fearful  heart- 
lessness,  had  been  already  forgotten ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  new 
conquest — a  new  victim  to  her  treacherous  passions— drew  her  on 
with  irresistible  attraction. 

They  traversed  the  steep  and  uneven  streets  of  Liege,  until  they 
came  to  the  door  of  the  tavern,  from  whose  windows  the  red  fire- 
lights were  streaming  across  the  thoroughfare.  Desgrais  muttered  a 
few  words  of  excuse  for  the  apparent  humble  appearance  of  the 
place,  and  then  conducted  Marie  rato  the  public  room* 

"  One  instont,"  he  said.     "  I  wiU  ask  if  he  is  here." 

He  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  and  Marie  was  a 
few  moments  alone  in  the  apartment.  With  some  slight  mistrust^ 
she  listened  for  his  return,  and  imagined  she  heard,  for  a  few  se- 
conds, Uie  clank  of  arms.  But  this  subsided  alaaost  immediately, 
and  Desgrais  came  back  aeain. 

"  Is  he  not  yet  here  ?"  she  asked. 

"  He  is  not,  Madame,"  said  Desgrais  in  an  altered  t(»ie ;  **  n€ar  is 
it  likelv  that  he  will  come." 

"  Wnat  do  you  imply  ?"  exdaimed  Marie,  somewhat  alarmed,  and 
advancing  towards  the  door. 

"  Pardon  me,  Madame,"  said  Desgrais,  "  but  you  cannot  pass." 

'*  Insolent ! "  cried  the  Marchioness.  "  What  does  this  outrage 
mean." 

"  That  you  are  mv  prisoner,  Madame." 

"  Prisoner !    And  by  whose  orders  ?" 

"  By  order  of  his  Majesty  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  King  of  Fmce," 
cried  Deserais  loudly,  as  he  threw  aside  his  abba's  robes,  and  ap- 
peared in  nis  under-clothing  as  Exempt  of  the  guard. 

The  words  had  been  the  signal  to  those  without,  whom  he  had 
leA;  the  room  to  put  upon  their  guard.  As  he  pronounced  them, 
they  rushed  into  the  room,  and  the  Marchioness  found  henelf  sur- 
rounded by  the  archers  of  the  royal  guard. 
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In  an  inetant  Marie  pereeired  th«  trap  that  kad  been  laid  for  her. 
A  crj  of  horror  broke  from  her  lips,  but  she  almost  inuaediataly 
recovered  her  self-possession. 

''Miscreant! "she  cried,  as  she  rushed  at  Desgrais  in  her  rage. 
*^  You  have  not  yet  got  your  pr<ey  within  your  fangp.  I  aaa  in  i| 
country  in  which  your  authority  goes  for  naugiit  You  c^moo/t  anreat 
me." 

''Once  more,  you  must  pardon  me,  Madame  la  Marquise,^  replied 
Desgrais,  as  he  drew  a  paper  from  his  belt  ''  The  coimcil  of  this 
town  has  authorised  your  extradition,  upon  a  letter  from  the  Kiag. 
You  are  as  much  our  prisoner  as  though  we  had  arrested  you  in  your 
own  hotel  in  Paris.'* 

As  quiek  ma  lightning,  upon  comprehendiag  the  neimutg  of  the 
words,  Marie  drew  a  poniard  from  its  sheath  at  the  side  or  one  of 
the  guards,  and  endeavoured  to  plunge  it  into  her  breast*  But  her 
hand  was  arrested  by  another  d  the  party,  and  the  weapon  wrested 
from  her.  Baffled  in  this  intention,  and  in  an  ajrony  of  powerless 
rage,  she  endearoured  to  speak,  but  her  mouUi  rernsed  utterance  to 
the  words,  and,  with  a.  wt^iM  cry,  she  fell  senseless  upon  the 
ground. 

Confiding  her  to  die  itere  of  one  of  his  men,  and  ordering  the 
others  to  keep  guard  without,  Desgrais  now  returned  to  the  convent 
in  search  of  further  evidence,  furnished  with  proper  authority  to 
bring  away  whatever  he  could  find.  But  Marie  had  little  with  her« 
A  email  case  of  letters  and  papers  was,  hovvtever,  discovered  under 
her  pillow,  and  of  this  Desgrais  immediately  took  possession.  It 
contained  most  important  evidence  against  her-^no  less  than  a  tatu 
leasion  of  the  past  actions  of  her  life. 

In  the  meantime  Marie  gradually  recovered ;  but  it  was^  some 
time  be&re  she  came  completely  to  herself,  from  a  euccession  of 
fainting-fits  supervening  one  upon  another  as  the  least  di^eeof  con* 
sciousness  returned,  and  the  dreadful  reality  of  her  posttian  broke  in 
upon  her.  The  rough  soldier  with  whom  she  had  been  left,  unused 
to  guard  such  prisoners,  and  somewhat  struck  with  her  bianty  and 
evidently  superior  position  in  life,  had  been  in  great  confusion 
of  ideas  ae  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  had  at  last  cidied  one  of  the 
females  attached  to  the  establishment  to  the  aid  of  the  Marchionesa. 
By  some  of  those  trifling  remedies  which  women  only  appear  to  have 
at  command  for  their  own  sex,  in  the  like  emergencies,  Merie  was 
gradually  brought  round,  and  then  the  female  departed,  and  she  was 
Teft  alone  with  her  guard—pale  and  trembling,  resembling  a  corpse, 
but  for  the  stiU  bright  eye,  and  the  convulsive  quivering  of  every 
nerve  in  her  delicate  fVrame.  She  uttered  not  a  syllable,  but  remain* 
ed  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  on  a  rude  settle  to  which  she  had  been 
carried  bv  the  soldiers ;  and  the  sentiners  heavy  tread  tm  he  paced 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  door  of  the  apartment,  was  the 
only  sound  that  broke  the  dreary  stillness. 

Ill  less  than  an  hour  Desgrais  returned.  Heeaase  accompJEinied  by 
a  voiiure  de  paste,  having  directly  after  the  capture  of  his  prisoner, 
ordered  it  to  be  in  waiting,  as  well  as  despatched  a  courier  with 
commands  to  have  everything  in  readiness  along  the  road  for  fresh 
relays.  He  now  entered  the  room,  and  requested  Marie  to  accom* 
pany  him  into  the  carriage. 
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*«  You  have  pUved  a  torry  part,  Monneur,  in  this  drama,"  ahe 
laid  to  him,  "  and  you  have  triumphed :  do  not  think  I  am  stoopinf 
to  you  if  I  make  one  request :  could  you  see  how  deeply  I  feel  my- 
self to  be  degraded  in  asking  this  favour,  you^ven  you — might 
pity  me  and  grant  it.  You  have  played  with  the  name  of  a  person 
this  evening,  and  won  your  stake  off  it.  Will  you  allow  me  to  write 
tohim?" 

"  Provided  I  see  the  letter,  and  you  can  write  it  in  ten  minutes," 
replied  Desgrais.  ''We  must  reach  Dinant  to  supper,  where  alao 
you  will  rest  the  night" 

''  Half  that  time  will  be  sufficient,"  said  Marie.  <'  Give  me  the 
means,  and  for  a  few  minutes  leave  me  to  myself." 

Desgrais  produced  his  tablets,  and  tearing  a  few  blank  leaves  Irom 
them  gave  them  to  the  Marchioness,  as  well  as  a  style  he  carried: 
then  placing  the  sentinel  aeain  before  the  door,  he  withdrew. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Marie  traced  a  few  words  upon  the  paper, 
and  then  spoke  to  the  guard. 

''  What  IS  your  name  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  low,  hurried  tone. 

*'  Antoine  Barba,"  replied  the  man  gruffly,  ''  archer  in  his  Majes- 
ty's service." 

And  he  continued  his  march.  In  less  than  a  minute  she  again  ad- 
dressed him. 

''See!"  she  exclaimed,  taking  a  massive  jewelled  ornament  from 
her  hair.  "  The  sale  of  this  will  provide  you  with  good  cheer  for 
many  a  long  day,  and  1  will  give  it  to  you  if  you  will  forward  this 
letter  for  me  to  its  address.  There  is  nothine  in  this  against  your 
orders.  See,"  she  continued,  adding  the  address.  "'M.  Camille 
Theria,  a  Li^ge ;'  he  is  an  apothecary  in  the  town.  Will  you  do  this 
forme?" 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  the  man.  "  I  will  find  some  <me  when  I  am 
relieved  who  will  pay  attention  to  it." 

"  Take  the  wages,  then,  at  the  same  time,"  added  Marie. 

"  No,"  replied  die  archer,  as  he  put  the  proffered  gift  on  one 
side.     •'  I  do  not  want  payment  for  this." 

In  a  minute  or  two  Desgrais  came  back  to  know  if  the  letter  was 
concluded,  as  the  carriage  was  ready  to  start.  Marie  shrunk  from 
him  when  he  entered  as  though  he  had  been  a  serpent — her  horror 
of  the  Exempt  was  not  feigned. 

**  I  cannot  write,  monsieur,"  she  said.  "  I  am  at  your  service. 
AUons!" 

She  put  away  the  arm  of  the  officer  as  he  held  it  forward  for  her 
to  take,  and  passed  into  the  passage,  which  was  lined  with  the 
archers.  As  she  passed  the  sentinel  who  had  kept  guard  over  her  in 
the  inn,  she  whispered  to  him  "  Remember,"  and  then  entered  the 
carriage  without  another  word,  throwing  herself  into  a  comer  and 
muffling  her  face  in  her  cloak. 

Desgrais  was  about  to  follow,  when  Barbier  slipped  the  note  into 
his  hand.    He  read — 

'<  My  dear  Theria,— -I  have  been  taken  by  Desgrais,  and  am  on  my 
road  to  Paris :  save  me  at  all  hazards.  Maris." 

"  Lose  not  an  instant,"  cried  the  Exempt,  as  he  entered  the  car- 
riage. "  On— on  with  your  horses  as  fast  as  whip  and  spur  can  urge 
them  I"  — ^  ^ 


/        .    •     /'■ 


/• 
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THE  DREAM  OP  A  FAMILY  MAN. 


Mbthought  that  through  a  hideous  grove 

I  trembling  sought  my  road> 
Where  stark^  and  glistening  in  the  sun. 

The  trees  all  lealess  stood. 
Whose  branches  dripp'd  with  slimy  film 

From  many  a  serpent  brood. 

Entwined  around  their  vamish'd  trunks 

The  pearl-eyed  cobra  clung. 
And  dangling  thickly  from  each  branch. 

Or  one  with  other  strung, 
Viper,  and  seps,  and  tawny  asp,»- 

A  baleful  fruitage  hung  1 

Orgllding  through  the  tangled  paths 

Thej  won  their  stealthy  way. 
While  flaming  eyes  and  dancing  crests 

Look'd  keenly  forth  for  prey. 
And  here  and  there,  in  curling  steam. 

The  gorg^  boa  lay. 

And,  glancing  swift  from  tree  to  tree. 
Bewildering  troops  were  seen. 

Disporting  'neath  the  torrid  glare. 
Their  scales  of  rainbow  sheen. 

And  purple  deep,  and  azure  blend 
With  crimson,  gold,  and  green. 

A  maddening  scene !     In  wild  alarm 

My  bristling  hair  arose : 
All  spell-bound  to  the  dismal  trance. 

My  eyes  refused  to  close : 
I  stood — a  solitary  man 

'Mid  thousand  deadly  foes ! 

I  tum'd  to  flee,  but  swarming  crowds 

Forbade  the  sousht  retreat : 
On  every  side  mahgnant  orbs 

My  fainting  vision  greet ; 
And  ah  1  they  coldly  twined  my  limbs. 

And  fix'd  my  nerveless  feet  1 

For  aid  I  call'd— no  answering  sound. 

Save  hissings  far  and  near. 
Hoarse-rising  from  the  serpent  host, 

Disturb'd  the  sultry  air  :— 
The  wails  of  woe  from  Hades'  gates 

Had  sooth'd  the  harrow'd  ear  1 
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Full  oft  to  pierce  ito  inmost  depths 

With  starting  eye  I  strove ; 
Oft  scann'd  in  vain  for  haman  shape 

Throughout  the  Hying  grove ; 
And  fttillttiv  keen  inquiring  ghince 

As  oft  dia  bootless  prove. 

One  lingering,  laSI  despairi^  Iwk 

Down  vistas  drear  1  threw> 
When  lo  I  a  rnddj  in&it  fbrm 

Now  issued  to  mj  viaw ; 
And  as  it  ncMT'd^  in  that  same  form 

My  own  p^  boy  1  knew  1 

His  arm  held  forth  a  small  blue  jug. 

O'er  which  an  adder  hung ; 
One  tiny  leg  was  half  ooncMl'd 

The  whip-snake's  folds  among. 
The  other  rested  in  the  hole 

Where  swelt'ring  lay  its  young. 

With  outcry  loud>  and  giant  strength, 

I  sprang  my  boy  to  save. 
When  straight  his  little  jug  he  raised. 

And  sang  in  accents  brave, 
*''TU  eight  o'clock.  Papa;  I've  brought 

Tour  mater  hot  to  skate  /" 

I  woke,— and  dose  beside  my  bed 

The  self-same  form  I  knew,*^ 
The  self-same  chubby  arm  upheld 

The  self-same  Jug  of  blue. 
And  in  the  self-same  voice  it  cried, 

'*Her^s  water  kotforyomr 

Forthwith  a  peal  of  laughter  cheer'd 

My  erewhile  froaen  Hood> 
And,  squatting  round  mv  head,  I  spied^ 

In  sly  and  merry  mooa> 
My  own  young  mischief-'loving  fry. 

In  place  of  serpent-brood ! 

Though  calm'd  my  fS^ars,  I  fblt  my  hair^ 

As  stiff  with  terror,  move. 
And  heard  low  erisping  sounds,  which  seem'd 

The  hissings  of  the  grove ; — 
The  boys  had  screw'd  tneir  ^etther's  locks 

En  papUhtet  above. 

I  caught  young  Bobby  by  the  1^ 
Who  8cream*d  aloud  with  glee. 

And,  toopling  Joe  o'er  Tommy's  head, 
I  tickled  well  the  three  :-^ 

"  You  rogues,"  I  said,  "  yont  merry  sport 
Was  dismal  fun  to  me  t" 

lovef  Maicv. 
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OUTPOURINGS. 

BY  B.  CANTSB. 

LIBATION  THB   EIGHTH. 

H mrrit*8  Ubnury.— Adolphua.— Dr.  C .  -^keffinftoiL^KeiiiieUi*!.— TU  Wi. 

dow't,  Nede,  Nugent,  &c.— The  Coal  Hde,  Kean^  Head,  and  Harp  Tarem^. 
PerMage  mcdied  at  this  latter  exemplified*-— Miteriet  of  a  strdling  life.«i«' 
Woolwicli  Theatre — Account  of  the  company. 

Habrib*8  library  in  Bow  Street  was  moch  frequented  by  the  oorpe 
€iramaiique,  who  held  high  'change  there  daily^  to  read  the  newspapen 
and  discuss  the  politics  of  the  green-room. 

Harris  harmonised  well  with  the  dusky  tomes  around  hinu  He  was 
a  tall,  thin,  swarthy  man^  in  a  long  shapeless  snrtout,  which  gave  him 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  eel  with  a  man's  head  ;  and  $o  Lady 
Mary-  WorUeyMontaguish, 

"  Do  you  want  to  buy  any  soap,  master  ?"  inquired  a  vender  of  that 
unknown  article,  coming  into  the  shop  one  mormng. 

Oh  how  we  all  laughed  I 

Adolphns,  when  retained  in  a  Bow  Street  case,  ffenerally  popped  into 
Harris's  to  have  a  case  with  the  actors,  in  which  he  greatly  delighted. 
Sometimes,  too,  might  be  seen  in  the  darker  recesses  of  the  establish- 
ment, a  certain  reverend  dramatist  poring  over  a  volume  of  Massinger 
in  search  of  an  incident.  This  gentleman  now  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar preachers  of  the  day.  Sir  Lumley  Skeffington  was  also  a  frequent 
visitant. 

**  A  retired  beau,"  saith  Stephen  Montague^  '^  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  spectacles  in  existence ;"  but  a  b^ku«  aged  and  broken  down, 
who  still  continues  a  beau,  is  a  spectacle  too  anomalous  to  be  instructive, 
because  it  baffles  oompreh«asion.  To  see  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life, 
overwhelmed  by  poverty  and  misfortune,  still  making  the  cut  of  his  coat 
and  the  tie  of  his  neckcloth,  the  primary  objects  of  his  existence,  is  con- 
fessedly a  pussier,  and  I  never  saw  Skeffington  at  Harris's  without  re- 
garding him  with  the  profoundest  astonishment,  which  his  literary  ta- 
lents only  the  more  strongly  riveted.  Yes ;  there  he  was.  The  author 
of  **  The  Sleeping  Beauty  !  habited  in  precisely  the  same  atUri  style 
whichy  twenty  years  before,  had  made  him  so  conspicuous.  Like  the 
Bourbons,  he  had  forgotten  nothing — ^learnt  nothing.  Though  age  had 
bowed  his  form,  —  extravagance  wasted  his  means,  -—  a  prison  b^n  his 
abiding-place,  he  was  still  a  beau,  and  a  beau  he  was  likely  to  remain  to 
the  end  of  the  chim>ter.  True,  his  gloves  were  soiled,  —  his  linen  was 
less  white, »-  hb  coat  somewhat  pasa^,  and  he  carried  a  bundle  of  old 
plays  under  his  arm ;  yet  there  he  was,  essentially  and  in  animui  still 
the  same.* 

*  S^gur  mentions  a  French  officer  who,  during  the  Rustian  campaign,  never 
£Edled  to  make  une  grande  toiktte  whenever  he  coiud  find  an  opportunity.  Thii  it 
perhaps  the  mo$t  inveUraie  dandv  on  record.  Coiint  Buhl,  whom  Wraxall  describes 
as  possessing  a  suit  of  dothes,  with  cane  and  snuff'4Knc  to  match,  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  is  the  mo9t  magni^fieeni. 
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Though  contempt  naturally  mingled  in  the  astonishment  with  which 
I  regarded  Skeffington,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  portion  of  re- 
spect for  the  patient  endurance  and  unrepining  serenity  with  which  he 
bore  his  lot ;  nor  was  there  any  of  that  superciliousness  or  assumption 
about  him,  which  was  so  offensive  in  Brummell.* 

Kenneth's,  at  the  comer  of  Russell  Street,  became  a  great  loungring- 
place  for  actors  and  dangles.  Kenneth,  who  had  himself  been  on  the 
stage,  married  a  daughter  of  Jerry  Sneak  Russell's.  He  was  —  and  I 
hope  still  is  —  a  bustling,  obliging  little  fellow,  much  esteemed  by  the 
corps  dramatiqtte,  to  whom  he  rendered  great  service. 

The  widow's  in  Little  St  Martin's  Lime^  was  also  much  resorted  to 
by  histrionics,  gentlemen  of  the  press,  &c  This  was  a  better  sort  of 
public'house,  with  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  premises,  lit  by  a  skylight, 
and  containing  a  pianoforte,  into  which  no  person  was  admitted  without 
a  special  introduction.  This  was  precisely  one  of  those  odd  sort  of 
nooks  in  which  genius  delights  to  nestle.  Here  Johnson  might  have 
enjoyed  his  chop  ;  Bums,  his  **  peck  o'  maut ;"  Dr.  Parr,  his  pipe ; 
Hogg,  his  toddy.  And  here,  it  is  certain.  Power,  Neele,  Nugent,  John 
Reeve,  the  Carews,  with  divers  others,  often  did  enjoy  all  four,  —  with 
other  thingrs  beside,  not  quite  so  harmless. 

^<  Credit  me,  the  baronet  had  a  bloody  tumble  !** 

quoted  K— ^  one  morning  at  Harris's,  glancing  at  T >  who  had 

been  cleaned  out  the  previous  night.  But,  as  Lady  Townley  says, 
**  That  whist  is  an  enticing  devil  1" 

The  widow  herself  was  a  neat,  notable  body,  whose  attractions  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  resist  I  forget  her 
name  now, — though  I  must  have  often  heard  it ;  but  she  was  generally 
known  and  addressed  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  the  Widow." 

Poor  Neele  I  The  tears  start  as  I  record  his  name.  There  was  no- 
thing in  Neele's  appearance  indicative  of  his  genius.  You  would  as  soon 
have  accused  an  Esquimaux  of  a  sonnet  Like  Moore,  he  was  an  or- 
dinary little  body,  with  chubby  cheeks,  and  an  ignoble  nose ;  but,  like 
Moore,  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  Neele's  company  half  an  hour,  without 
liking — yea,  loving^-him.  Of  course  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  us 
all.     The  widow  adored  him.     Poor— poor  Neele  I 

Simple  soul !  he  pretended  to  be  an  attorney.  An  attorney,  good 
lack  I  Why,  Tom  Pinch  would  have  made  a  better.  Fancy  Neele  put- 
ting in  a  distress  !  He  could  as  soon  have  paid  the  national  debt  1  and, 
as  for  arresting  any  one,  he  would  much  rather  have  gone  to  prison 
himself.     It  was  impossible  to  help  smiling  when  the  little  man  put  on  a 

*  I  have  no  patience  with  this  man,  or  those  who  succumbed  to  his  insolence. 
How  he  escaped  a  daily  kicking  is  surprising.  To  me,  he  appears  every  way  con- 
temptible. Foppery  we  may  tolerate, — ^insolence,  when  witty,  we  may  pardon, — 
but  utter  heartlessness,  like  the  odour  of  the  skunk,  is  unbearable.  Nothing  proves 
the  demoralizing  tendency  of  fashionable  life  more  than  the  power  Bnimmell  was 
permitted  to  exercise.  A  duchess  enjoins  her  daughter  to  propitiate  this  An-sUtrek- 
us  ! — and  why  ?  Because  his  opinion  may  make  or  mar  her, — the  opinion  of  a 
fellow,  ill-bom  and  worse  bred, — without  feeling,  and  without  principle  !  Bah  ! 
The  writer  of  a  very  brilliant  article  in  this  Miscellany  must  forgive  me  if  I  cxpicw 
my  surprise  at  his  associating  the  name  of  BrummeU  with  those  of  Walpole  and 
8elwyn, — men  as  superior  to  BrummeU  as  a  racer  is  to  a  cart-horse.  A  parallel 
between  BrummeU  and  Skeffington  had  been  nearer  the  mark,  though  even  here 
the  former  must  sink  in  the  comparison. 
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basiness  face  as  yoa  entered  bis  office  in  Blenheim  Street,  and  began 
fumbling  among  the  papers  ostentatiously  set  out  on  his  table,  to  con- 
ceal not  the  deed,  but  stanza  he  was  engrossing ;  for  Neele  was  a  poet 
— ^heart  and  soul  a  poet— he  could  be  nothing  else.    Alas  I 

**  'TwM  hit  yocatioD," 

And  dearly  he  paid  for  following  it     Poor — poor  Neele  I 

"  The  fairies  by  moonlight  dance  round  his  green  bed. 
And  be  hallowM  the  turf  which  pillows  his  head  !*' 

Neele  unquestionably  stood  at  the  head  of  the  minor  poets.  A  pret- 
tiness  of  idea,  ingeniously  turned,  clothed  in  harmonious  verse,  charac- 
terized' his  productions. 

Nugent,  whom  Mathews  has  immortalized  in  one  of  his  songs  as 
"  A  true  gent," 

certainly  boasted  an  exterior  little  in  accordance  with  the  character.  He 
could  not  have  travelled  two  pastes  with  such  a  passport  In  truth,  a 
more  ruffianly-looking  little  fellow  never  figured  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  or 
scowled  through  a  melodrama.  His  Jong  black  locks  enclosing  a  physi- 
ognomy of  the  most  ferocious  description,  entailed  upon  him  the  epithet 
of  SangtiiTW,  by  which  he  was  known  among  his  friends.  The  first  time 
I  saw  Nugent  was  at  Power's.  He  came  in  about  half-past  twelve,  with 
Haines  and  one  or  two  brother  reporters,  quite  **  pretty  well,  {  thank 
ye  !"  as  indeed  he  generally  was.  Power  introduced  him  to  me  as  *'  a 
gentleman  who  had  home  a  pike  in  the  Uist  rebellion*^ 

^  Ay,  and  would  again  I "  thundered  Nugent,  knitting  his  shaggy 
brows,  and  striking  the  table  with  his  fist. 

But  this  was  all  manner.  In  reality,  Nugent  was  a  warm-hearted, 
benevolent  little  fellow,  ever  ready  to  contribute  his  mite,  and  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  distressed.  To  considerable  knowledge  he  added  a 
ready  pen,  with  strong  reasoning  powers,  which  made  him  the  Dr.  John- 
son of  our  little  microcosm.  Even  Sheridan  Knowles  was  compelled  to 
succumb  to  Nugent,  who,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  wrote  the  theatrical 
notices  in  The  Times,  which  were  remarkable  for  the  critical  acumen 
and  knowledge  they  displayed. 

One  night,  after  the  opera,  I  dropped  into  the  widow's  with  Power  to 
sup :  Nugent  sat  smoking  his  pipe  in  one  comer.  Presently  the  widow 
came  in,  and  told  us  there  was  a  poor  woman  without,  who  would  he  glad 
to  sing  to  us ;  adding  that  her  vocal  powers,  for  a  street-singer,  were  ex- 
traordinary. Accordingly,  she  was  permitted  to  station  herself  in  the 
passage,  where  she  vociferated  t/ewe  of  Dwmblane  in  a  style  and  tone  that 
would  have  excruciated  the  heart  of  a  broomstick — ^if  broomsticks  have 
hearts.  When  the  song  was  over  we  sent  her  some  money,  which 
so  much  surpassed  the  poor  creature's  expectations,  that,  in  the  excess 
of  her  gratitude,  she  offered  to  sing  us  another  song. 

**  No !  no  !  let  her  go  I  let  her  go  I  we've  had  quite  enough  of  it  I" 
was  the  general  cry.  But  Carew,  with  one  or  two  more,  for  the  joke's 
sake,  insisted  on  having  their  money's  worth — a  point  they  maintained 
with  so  much  pertinacity,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  yielding  to  their 
clamour,  and  submitting  to  a  further  infliction. 

Nugent,  who  had  hitherto  sat  silent,  now  started  up,  and  dashing 
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hit  pipe  on  the  floor^  thundered  out,  ^  Gentlemen  I  this  momii^, 
at  twelre  o'dock,  I  went,  in  the  execution  of  my  duty,  to  the  ApoUo- 
nicon,  after  which  I  attended  a  ocmoert  at  the  HanoTer  Square  Rocmds; 
at  half-past  six  I  was  ohliged  to  go  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre  to  aoe  tbe 
new  Mandane^  and  then  hurry  off  to  hear  Pasta's  grand  toena  in  '  Se- 
miramide;'  I  have  abo  survived  Jetse  of  DurMane,  gentlemen,  as  yoa 
see.  But  I  swear  hy  the  great  hill  of  Howth,  if  that  peacock  in  a 
hooping-cough  there,  b  allowed  to  screech  out  another  note,  111  never 
darken  these  doors  agam,  so  help  me  — —  !** 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  announcement,  and  the  nuisance  was 
removed. 

The  numher  of  Trinity  and  Maynooth  men  connected  with  the  Lon- 
don press  at  this  period  was  considerable.  At  least  one-half  of  the  re- 
porters were  Irishmen ;  so  were  many  of  the  editors.  Irishmen  possess 
a  quickness  and  facility  of  composition  which  peculiarly  qualify  them 
for  this  mHier.  Ireland  also  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  our  artists, 
novelists,  dramatists,  poets,  and  actors ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  she 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  sons  in  any  of  these  departments. 

The  Coal  Hole,  in  the  Strand ;  and  The  O.P.  Tavern,  in  Russell 
Court,  too,  were  him  cuhalandSt  by  histrionics.  Kean  lent  his  counte- 
nance to  both, — liieraUy,  indeed,  to  the  latter,  for  he  allowed  finch  to 
place  his  portrait  in  Richard  over  his  door,  and  call  hb  house  The 
Kean*  Head.  A  theatrical  dinner  took  place  once  a  fortnight  at  Finch's, 
at  which  Blanchard,  Tokely,  and  other  respectable  performers,  in  turn 
presided.  Poor  Tokely  I  His  cockneys  were  excellent  I  I  enjoyed 
few  things  more  than  seeing  this  actor  in  one  of  Jameson's  three-act  co- 
medies at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 

•The  Harp  Tavern,  in  Russell  Street,  was  another  theatrical  house. 
This  was  chiefly  frequented  by  provmcial  and  other  actors,  in  want  of 
engagements.  Sims,  the  theatrical  agent,  occupied  the  front  room  on 
the  first  floor  as  an  office,  where  files  of  play-bills  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  were  to  be  seen.  Sims  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  per- 
formances at  private  theatres,  and  procuring  amateurs,  who  proposed 
making  the  stage  their  profession,  engagements.  In  the  evening  he 
acted  as  perpetual  president  in  a  back  room  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
practical  jokes  were  frequently  played  off  on  strangers,  and  aspirants  for 
dnmiatic  fame. 

Take  the  following  as  a  sample — 

A  stranger  enters,  seats  himself,  and  calls  for  refreshment 

SimM  (after  eyemg  the  stranger  vnth  grecBt  vndignaiion), — *'  I  'm  sur- 
prised you  've  the  impudence  to  show  your  face  here,  you  scoundrel  I " 

Stranger  (recovering  his  mirprite  at  thi$  unexpected  address), — **  What 
d'ye  mean,  sir?  You  're  a  scoundrel  yourself  I  I  've  no  more  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  showing  my  face  here  than  you  have  I  Perhaps  not 
so  much." 

Sims, — ''  Come — come,  sir,  none  of  that  I  It  won't  do  with  me,  I 
promise  you  1  I  can't  allow  you  to  stay  here.  If  you  don't  leave  the 
room  instantly,  I  must  kick  you  out** 

Stranger  (starting  up). — '*  Kick  me  out !  I  should  just  like  to  see 
you  I" 

Sims, — '<  You  '11  have  that  pleasure,  then,  if  you  don't  go  immediate- 
ly. Oh  I  don't  be  alarmed,  gentlemen  I  Pray  keep  your  seats.  Leave 
me  to— " 
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€)iM  of  the  tompcmy.-^**  He  m«99m  respectable  I  What  hai  be  done^ 
Sima?" 

sSinSB,—^**  Only  picked  my  pocket  about  two  montbs  ago,  for  wbicb 
Sir  Ricbard  gave  bim  six  weeks  at  Brixton*  I  suppose  tbe  rascal's  just 
come  out — 1  suppose  be  tbougbt  I  'd  forgotten  bim.** 

Siremgtr  (Jocmwng  with  rage),"^^  You — ^you  lie  1  Yon  *re  a  rascal 
aocid  a  pickpocket  yourself  I  You  never  saw  me  before — you — you  know 
you  never  did  I  (thraunng  of  hit  coat).  But,  come  on*— <:ome  on.  I  '11 
soon  serve  you  out !  I  *\i  soon  sbow  you  I  'm  not  to  be  insulted  witb 
impunity  t  you  scoundrel  T*  , 

Compcm^, — "  Pray*  gentlemen, — ** 

SioM  (laying  doum  1m  pipe  deHberatdp,  arid  beginning  to  unbutton  hie 
cu^e), — '<  Oh  I  pray  don't  trouble  yourselves,  gentlemen.  There's  not 
the  least  occasion  for  it — not  tbe  least  I  If  tbe  scamp  won't  go  quietly^ 
I  '11  soon  rid  you  of  tbe  nuisance.  I  could  thrash  a  doacen  such  fellows  as 
thAt— ha  1  ha !  ha  t — thrash  'em  witb  one  band." 

Stranger  (etripping  of  hie  waietcoa^y'-^**  Come  on^-H^nne  on,  I  say  I 
or  I  '11  luiock  you  off  tbe  chair  there  I" 

JSime  {unbuttoning  hie  waietooat,  and  winking  at  the  company). — 
*^  "What  a  hurry  tbe  gentleman's  in  I — bow  anxious  be  is  to  get  a  thrash* 
iog  t  But  wait  awhOe — ^just  wait  till  I  get  my  fhirt  ofl^  lor  I  always 
fight  fairly ;  and  then  the  coward  shall  see — ** 

Stranger, — *'  Coward  I"  (teare  of  hie  ehiH). 

The  company^  who  have  previously  provided  themselves  with  full  poto 
of  porter,  now  deluge  the  unfortunate  stranger,  which,  of  course,  is  tbe 
<ditnax  aimed  at.  In  like  manner,  candidates  for  the  stage  w«re  induced 
to  fbvour  the  company  witb  a  specimen  of  their  talents,  during  which 
pr«ctical  jokes  (^  a  similar  description  were  played  off  upon  them.  And 
happy-^-dirice  bi^ppy  the  tyro  whom  such  pereifiage  deters  from  follow- 
i&g  a  profession  which  even  Mathews  and  Elliston,  at  one  time,  aban- 
dtmed  in  despair. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dickens,  when  describing  the  habits,  man- 
ners, and  peculiar  tone  of  thinking  of  provincial  actors  ii^  **  Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  did  not  go  a  step  farther,  and  add  another  valuable  lesson 
to  those  he  has  already  given,  by  permitting  his  powerfully  graphic  pen 
to  dwell  on  the  privatioite  and  dietreeeee  these  pariahs  in  the  social  scale 
must  necessarily  undo^.  In  the  winter  of  1818^  I  had  an  oppor- 
timity  of  witoessing  enough  of  these  to  convince  me  that  the  accounts 
given  by  Riley  and  others,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  exaggerated.  In- 
deed, I  almost  doubt  if  they  admit  of  exaggeration. 

At  the  period  I  mention  I  happened  to  he  staving  at  Woolwich,  where 
Henry's  company  were  then  playing.  The  busmess,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  country  towns,  was  wretched ;  and  my  friend,  Edward  Dacres 
Baynes  ef  the  artillery,  in  tbe  hope  of  serving  Henry,  presented  him 
with  a  iluroe  which  be  had  adapted  from  one  of  the  stories  in  ^  Boccaccio,*' 
which  was  to  be  read  in  tbe  green-room  the  following  mommg,  Baynes, 
knowing  the  interest  I  took  in  everything  connected  with  the  drama, 
proposed  I  should  accompany  him,  and,  in  fsct^  assist  him  in  seeing  his 
piece  properly  rehearsed  and  miee  en  eoiney  an  offer  I  joyfully  accepted. 

Unlike  that  **  Heaven-born  minister,"  who  declined  going  behind  the 
scenes  on  the  plea  that  he  had  been  too  mu^  behind  them  already,  I  had 
long  panted  to  explore  that  terra  incognita  which  lay  beyond  the 
coiUieeee  of  a  London  theatre,  and  above  all,  penetrate  into  the  orbik- 
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BOOM  I — that  gorgeous  temple  I — that  earthly  Elysimn  t — the  glories  and 
fasdnatioDi  of  which  I  had  read  and  heard  so  much  of.  Of  course,  I 
did  not  expect  to  witness  all  this  at  a  provincial  theatre ;  but,  afler 
making  all  reasonable  deductions,  enough  remained  to  stimulate  my  ca- 
riosity, and  interest  my  imagination. 

Next  morning  we  repair^  to  the  theatre.     It  was  a  bitter  cold  daj, 
and  the  snow  lay  upon  the  ground.     Ascending  some  wooden  steps  at 
the  back  of  the  building,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  stage.     HemTen 
knows  the  interior  of  a  London  theatre  on  a  winter's  morning  when 
the  thermometer  is  below  freezing  point,  is  not  the  most  comfortable 
place  in  the  world ;  but,  compared  to  the  wretched  hole  we  now  stood 
shivering  in,  'twas  paradise  I     The  walls  were  bare,  the  sky  was  visible 
through  the  naked  tiling,  the  wind  penetrated  through  countless  crannies, 
not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  and  what  few  appointments  were  scattered 
about,  were  miserable  and  shabby  in  the  extreme.     I  confess  a  c(mp 
dHoeil  so    dispiriting  somewhat   damped  my   enthusiasm,   which,   like 
Bob  Acres* $  courage,  began  oosing  away  through  the  tips  of  my  fingers, 
which  were  intolerably  cold. 

At  length  the  apparition  of  the  manager's  head  uprose  in  one  comer 
of  the  stage. 

*'OhI  you  are  come,  gentlemen  I"  said  Mr.  Henry.  "Please  to 
walk  this  way,  and  1 11  show  you  the  green-room." 

So  saying,  he  led  us  down  a  flight  of  dirty  steps  into  a  dismal-looking 
dungeon,  about  ten  feet  square,  and  six  feet  high,  rather  less  uncom- 
fortable than  St  Martin's  bone-house. 

This,  then,  was  the  green-room ;  and  certainly,  the  verdant  hue  the 
damps  had  given  its  mouldy  walls  entitled  it  to  that  appellation.  The 
light  struggling  through  the  few  dingy  panes  which  had  not  been  re^ 
stored  by  the  carpenter,  discovered  the  initials  of  divers  incipient  Ros- 
ciuses  traced  with  a  tallow- candle  on  the  ceiling.  Empty  shelves,  styled 
on  the  Barmecedian  principle.  The  Wardrobe^  occupied  one  side  of  this 
miserable  den,  which  was  filled  with  smoke  from  a  black,  smouldering 
fire,  too  small  to  throw  out  the  least  heat,  or  neutralize  the  draughts 
which  rushed  through  the  rat-holes  in  the  floor.  A  large  chest,  two  or 
three  cane-bottomed  chairs  used  for  scenic  purposes,  a  couple  of  forms, 
a  cracked  looking-glass,  a  tin  sconce  covered  with  grease,  a  broken 
poker,  a  wooden  coal-box,  with  a  rickety  deal-table  excessively  dirty, 
comprised  the  furniture.  Around  this  latter  article  sat  the  performers 
concerned  in  the  piece,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  harmonized  well 
with  the  locale. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season,  not  one  of  them  had  a 
second  coat  on ;  and  Falstaff 's  company,  I  suspect,  was  nearly  as  well 
provided  with  linen.  God  knows,  I  do  not  reproach  them  with  this. 
The  reproach  might  lie  in  other  parties.  Let  us  hope  it  did.  Grenend- 
ly  speaking,  their  visages  were  elongated  and  prematurely  marked,  while 
their  complexions  wore  that  dingy  sallow  hue  the  habitual  use  of  paint 
almost  invariably  engenders.  A  tall,  gaunt  personage,  in  d  shabby  grey 
frock,  whose  hair  constant  collision  with  a  hot  iron  had  rendered  as  dry 
as  a  withered  furze-bush,  played  the  Doricourts  and  Tristram  Fickles. 
This  man,  who  ostentatiously  displayed  a  silver  pencil-case,  proved  in- 
tolerably overbearing  and  hypercritical ;  and  gave  the  author  great  an- 
noyance during  the  reading  of  the  piece.  As  I  expected,  his  talents 
turned  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  pretensions.     In  short,  he  wu  a 
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d — d  stick !  The  reel  of  the  performers  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
with  their  parts,  and  appeared  to  relish  the  humour  of  the  situations ; 
particularly  a  stout  man,  with  lightish  hair,  and  still  florid  countenance, 
closely  huttoned  up  in  a  hlue  hody-coat,  which,  like  its  master,  had  evi- 
dently seen  better  days.  This  actor,  whose  wretched  and  neglected  ap- 
pearance painfully  contrasted  with  his  intelligence  and  manners,  smelt 
awfully  of  spirits — the  clue,  alas  I  to  his  present  degradation  I 

Then  the  rest  of  the  company — what  a  hodge-podge  I — what  a  collec- 
Uon  of  odds  and  ends  I  —  what  an  epitome  of  trades,  callings,  and  pro- 
fessions, brought  together  by  circumstances,  with  scarce  one  among  the 
whole  exercising  the  avocation  he  was  designed  for,  or  originally  set  out 
with !  —  soldiers,  sailors,  clerks,  merchants,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  pro- 
totypes of  the  characters  they  represented,  with  manners,  habits,  and 
ideas  as  diversified  as  their  numbers ;  but  by  no  means  amalgamating 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  There  was  the  gagger  of  thirty  years,  who 
had  belonged  to  every  strolling  company  in  the  kingdom ;  hopeless, 
reckless,  friendless,  who 

♦*  Knew  no  heaven  beyond  a  porter  pot," 

boon  companion  of  any  one  who  would  discharge  the  reckoning,  or  lend 
him  a  sixpence.  There  was  the  youthful  novice,  full  of  professional  ar- 
dour, and  lofty  aspirations,  who  dreamt  of  Kemble  and  Garrick,  and 
whose  purse  was  not  yet  exhausted. 

There  was  the  hard-featured,  well-worn  actress  of  fifty,  jealous  of  her 
juniors,  crafty  from  experience,  with  a  sharp  eye  to  her  salary,  and  skill- 
ed in  the  all-mysteries  of  benefit-makings  There  was  the  star,  too,  long 
fallen,  moody,  and  irritable,  writhing  beneath  the  agonies  of  self-re- 
proach, yet  unable  to  refrain  from  **  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  was  killing 
him.*'     There  were  others,  again,  destined  for  better  things. 

Among  these,  I  was  much  struck  with  a  lively  little  girl  of  fifteen, 
who  was  chaperoned  by  her  mother,  a  lady  of  thoughtful  and  enduring 
aspect,  who  watched  over  her  little  treasure  as  the  only  hope  and  stay 
of  an  existence  more  than  usually  chequered.  This  charming  child  has 
since  expanded  into  a  magnificent  matron,  whose  regal  bearing,  sustain- 
ed by  strong  talent,  richly  entitle  her  to  that  tragic  sceptre  she  wields 
with  so  mudi  credit  to  herself,  and  advantage  to  her  audiences. 

There  was  a  youth,  too,  a  mere  stripling. — ^methinks  I  see  him  now, 
with  those  pale,  interesting  features, — that  meek,  resigned  look,  conning 
over  his  part  by  the  miserable  fire,  in  the  miserable  green-room,  while 
his  mother,  who  played  the  old  women,  deposited  the  dresses  worn  the 
previous  evening  in  the  chest  before-mentioned.  Well  do  I  remember 
this  stripling's  exclaiming,  ''  I  only  wish  I  'd  fifty  pounds  a  year  inde- 
pendent, mother !  I  should  be  quite  contented."  Now,  if  this  youth 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  present  day  be  one  and 
the  same  person,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  are,  he  has  had  ample 
opportunities  of  more  than  realizing  this  very  moderate  wish,  which,  for 
his  own  sake,  I  hope  he  has  had  the  prudence  to  do. 

Another  tyro  in  the  company  afterwards  became  an  excellent  light 
comedian.  Rouge  wrought  a  magical  change  in  this  actor's  counte- 
nance, which,  naturally  mean  and  impassive,  became,  on  the  application 
of  the  hare's  foot,  full  of  animation  and  expression. 

Not  so  his  brother  novice,  a  young  man  of  short  stature  and  genteel 
address,  who  had  quitted  the  army  for  the  stage,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
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SbjphMn  task  of  working  his  way  in  a  profession  for  whidb,  atas  1  he 
did  not  possess  one  single  requisite.  Poor  fellow  t  when  the  few  hoo- 
dreds  he  had  reeeiyed  for  his  commission  had  melted  away»  he  had  no 
resooree  bat  to  enlist  in  any  light  infantry  or  liie  corps  that  wonlcl 
take  him,  —  or  starre.  His  wife,  who  was  equally  destitute  of  talent, 
likewise  belonged  to  the  company. 

Then  the  principal  trage<uan — what  a  wreck  I — ^what  a  shadow  t— - 
what  an  adumbration  of  hu  former  self  I  Oh  I  that  accursed  wine-cop  I 
His  dark-speaking  eye— his  wasted*  but  still  symmetrical  form — ^die 
force  with  which  he  gare  occasional  passages — his  graceful  action — the 
sound  judgment  which  regulated  the  whole — showed  what  this  actor 
mnst  hare  been  before  indulgence  weakened  his  powers,  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  his  conceptions. 

But  I  nnist  not  omit  to  mention  the  fate  of  my  friend's  ferce,  one  of 
the  principal  characters  in  which  happened  to  have  a  catch-word,  or  pet 

eirasoi  similar  to  <<  That's  your  $ort  r  *'  Pxuk  an  I  Keep  moving  r  &c 
ow,  this  said  catch-word,  or  pet-phrase,  chanced  to  be  ^  That^s  aU!^ 
which,  of  course,  was  constantly  recurring,  and  being  repeated  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  A  good  deal  was  expected  from  this  character,  which  was 
intrusted  to  the  stout  man — incomparably  the  beet  comedian  in  the  com- 
pany. But,  as  no  reliance  could  Ihb  placed  upon  him,  the  manager  un- 
dertook to  take  him  home  with  him  after  the  last  rehearsal,  and  lock  him 
up  until  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  the  theatre  to  dress  for  the  first 
piece,  which  hi^ypened  to  be  "  T\ie  Irishman  in  London.** 

The  faroe,  as  we  anticipated,  brought  a  fell  house,  and  I  stationed  my- 
self in  one  dl  the  stage-boxes  with  the  author  to  witness  the  performance. 
Presently  the  stout  man  made  his  enJbrie  as  Muriock  Ddany,  We  look- 
ed—exchanged glances — looked  again — ^rubbed  our  eyes,  and,  IHw  the 
Congress  at  Vienna,  when  they  heard  of  Napoleon's  escape,  burst  inio 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter  I  It  was  too  ridiculous  I  Not  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  we  had  seen  the  stout  man  released  from  durance 
perfectly  sober,  and  there  he  was,  so  muddled  with  liquor,  that  he  could 
scarcely  recollect  hn  part     Of  course  we  gave  up  the  ferce  for  lost. 

At  length  the  latter  commenced,  and  all  went  on  as  smooth  as  milk 
of  roses  until  the  stout  man  came  on.  The  fellow  looked  his  part  ad- 
mirably, which  only  made  the  matter  more  provoking.  The  catch-word 
was  all  he  could  remember  of  his  part,  so  after  staring  about  him  for  some 
seconds  with  a stupified  air,  he  uttered  *^  That's  aU  r  and  marched  off 
again.  The  audience  laughed  heartily  and  applauded  him,  fer  the  thing 
was  in  itself  excessively  funny,  and  they  thought  he  was  only  doing  what 
was  set  down  fer  him.  But  we  who  knew  how  much  depended  on  what 
he  ought  to  have  said,  were  in  agonies.  Presently  my  gentleman  came 
on  again — and  again,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  he  said  ^  That*s  all  /" 
and  made  his  exit  Iliis  told  even  better  the  second  time  than  the  first 
The  audience  were  convulsed.  They  applauded  him  to  the  echo.  But 
when  this  was  repeated  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  time,  they  began  to 
look  grave,  and  thought  they  had  had  quite  enough  of  it.  At  last,  a 
butcher  in  the  pit  cried  out,  **  Why,  that  man  says  nothing  but  <  That's 
all  r — what  stuff"  and  began  hissing,  on  which  a  stonn  of  disapproba- 
tion arose,  which  was  only  allayed  by  the  manager's  coming  ferward  and 
explaining  how  matters  really  were.  Next  morning  the  part  vrats  given 
to  another  actor,  and  the  ferce,  which  was  really  very  clever,  did  good 
service  to  the  theatre ;  and  fer  the  present,  gentle  reader,  *'  Thai's  aU  T 
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"  Op  course  you  '11  not  tell  any  one  a  wwd  of  all  this.'* 

*'Oh,  no,  no,— of  course  not." 

'*  Well,  be  careful  that  you  don't ;  because,  you  know,  I've  told 
you  all  this  about  Lacy  Hillary  in  the  strictest  confidence." 

**  To  be  sure ;  you  may  rely  on  me.  Yet  what  a  pity  it  is !— 4iow 
pretty  and  true-hearted  she  looks  1 " 

*'  I  do  rely  on  you  and  your  honour,  which  I  look  on  as  pledged, 
not  to  repeat  this ;  and  mind,  also,  that  you  do  not  in  any  way  mow 
that  you  are  aware  of  anything  against  her.  There— we  must  not 
make  our  dialogue  too  conspicuous.  A'nt  you  goine  to  dance? 
They  are  playing  a  Polka.  I  am  going  to  my  husband  m  the  card- 
room." 

Mrs.  Oraber,  die  lady-speaker  of  this  last  sentence,  left  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  glided  away  from  the  angle 
of  the  room  where  they  had  been  conversing,  bearing  in  her  eye  mat 
small,  shy,  puckered  sparkle,  which  certain  reptiles,  and  also  certain 
bipeds  exhibit  when  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  something  spite- 
ful, and  having  also  round  her  thin  lips  that  compressed  smile, 
by  which  the  Mid  bipeds  show  their  satisfaction  at  having  secured 
their  own  safety,  and  guarded  against  being  called  to  account  while 
reading  themselves  with  a  dice  of  mischief. 

Mrs.  Omber  had  certainly  succeeded  by  her  narration  in  making 
Philip  Emerson,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  look  on  Lucy  Hillary 
with  very  different  feelings  to  those  with  which  he  had  regarded  her 
in  the  earlier  part  of  diat  evening,  and  during  the  whole  of  sevend 
former  evenings  and  mornings. 

Not  that  he  was  actually  in  love  with  the  damsel,— he  had  not 
seen  enough  of  her  for  that;  and,  besides,  he  was  diligently  culti- 
vating  at  tne  same  time  the  germs  of  five  or  six  flirtations  in  other 
quarters.  But  he  had  liked  her,  and  he  took  an  interest  in  her.  He 
had  been  pleased  with  the  mild,  quiet  expression  of  her  good  looks 
(for,  though  not  strikingly  handsome,  me  was  undeniably  good- 
looking),  and  the  clear  gentle  tone  of  her  voice  had  fixed  his  atten- 
tion. She  walked  well, — neither  thrusting  the  sdes  of  her  shoes 
idong  the  ground,  nor  jerking  herself  galvanically  forward  from  the 
tips  of  her  toes ;  and  voice  and  gait  Ibrmed  two  important  elements 
in  Philip  Emerson's  system  of  female  valuations.  He  found  that  she 
decidedlv  had  good  sense,  and  he  fancied  that  she  had  good  temper ; 
but  he  had  met  far  too  many  tigresses  in  lamb's  clothing  not  to 
make  him  suspend  his  judgment  as  to  the  article  of  temper  in  every 
fresh  member  of  the  smoodier  half  of  the  human  creation.  Perhaps 
it  was  for  points  of  negative  merit  that  his  liking  for  Lucy  had 
principally  grown  up ;  imd,  afler  all,  a  woman's  negative  merits  are 
almost  her  bsst.  She  never  made  the  abuse  of  others  the  staple  of 
her  conversation,  though  she  could  speak  her  mind  firmly  and  keenly 
enough.  She  told  no  fictions, — at  least,  he  had  not  caught  her  out  in 
any ;  and  she  was  able  to  narrate  an  incident,  or  repeat  an  anecdote, 
wkhoot  running  into  that  extreme  exaggeration  which  one  hears  so 
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offlen  from  pretty  lips,  and  which  makes  one  think  that  the  Cur 
speaker's  education  must  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  stadj 
of  oriental  hyperbole.  As  Emerson  said  of  Lucy^  she  was  almost 
the  only  talkmg  woman  he  ever  met  who  was  able  to  keep  clear  of 
superlatives.  He  had  seen  her  once  or  twice  a  little  thwarted  and 
disappointed,  but  had  not  heard  her  elevate  her  voice  to  that  un- 
pleasant shrill  pitchy  which  grates  on  the  ear  like  the  false  notes  of  a 
bad  piano,  indicating  that  a  great  deal  of  tuning  will  be  reqaired 
before  much  harmony  can  be  expected  either  from  the  lady  or  the 
instrument.  Lucy  rode  well  on  horseback,  without  being  a  she- 
groom  ;  and,  though  she  danced  well,  she  displayed  none  of  that 
vehement  appetite  for  polking  and  waltzing,  which  makes  some 
young  ladies  resemble  human  teetotums^  perpetually  ready  to  spin 
about,  so  long  as  they  can  find  some  man  to  take  them  up  and  start 
Uiem.  She  did  not  worry  him  about  the  opera  or  John  Farry ;  and 
she  neither  talked  Puseyism,  Liebig's  chemistry,  nor  Tennyson's 
poetry.  Altogether,  he  had  never  detected  anything  in  her  that 
jarred  upon  his  theories  of  female  amiability  and  propriety,  during 
their  numerous  meeings  in  the  course  of  the  nearly  concluded  Lon- 
don season. 

Philip  Emerson  decidedly  liked  her,  and  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing her  at  Mrs.  Aston's  ball  had  caused  him  to  be  a  little  earlier 
than  usual  in  his  appearance  there  that  evening.  Before,  however, 
he  had  any  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Lucy,  he  encountered  and 
went  through  the  operation  of  a  formal  introduction  to  Mrs.  Omber, 
a  distant  connection  of  his  mother's  family,  to  whom  he  thought 
himself  genealogically  bound  to  pay  attention,  as  a  matter  o£  pedi- 
gree, if  not  as  a  matter  of  pastime.  This  lady,  who  had  not  alto- 
gether lost  a  showy  sort  of  beauty,  though  considerably  on  the  wane, 
gladly  manoeuvred  him  into  conversation,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
indulged  in  a  few  commonplace  spiteful  remarks  on  the  alleged 
queerness  of  the  party,  and  paucity  of  pretty  faces.  Emerson,  in 
controverting  these  criticisms,  had  pointed  out  Miss  Hillary  as  a 
standing  (or  dancing)  argument  on  the  favourable  side  <^  the  quesr 
tion.  Piqued  at  this,  Mrs.  Omber  had  given  an  extra  squeeze  of  the 
lemon  and  an  extra  dash  of  the  cayenne  to  the  elaborate  little  dish 
of  scandal  which  she  immediately  set  before  him  respecting  Lucy, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  made  him  give  his  honour  not  to  repeat 
or  allude  to  her  communication,  as  has  been  already  stated.  With- 
out going  into  the  details  of  the  narrative  with  which  the  lady,  in 
her  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  enlightened  his  mind, 
and  which  was  given  in  the  genuine  Mrs.  Candour  style,  suffice  it  to 
state,  that  he  learned  that  she  had  met  Lucy  during  the  preceding 
September  at  Scrubville,  one  of  the  watering-places  on  the  Essex 
coast;  and  that,  soon  after  Lucy's  arrival  there,  a  certain  office 
was  observed  prowling  about  the  environs,  evidently  after  no  good, 
but  evidently  on  Miss  Hillary's  account,  and  by  her  encouragement; 
for  he  never  appeared  in  public,  and  none  of  the  respectable  com- 
pany knew  anything  of  him,  but  it  was  ascertained,  on  good 
authority,  that  he  and  Lucy  used  to  take  most  Improperly  lonely 
walks  together,  in  most  suspiciously  solitary  places,  at  most  repre- 
hensibly  late  hours.  Nay,  on  one  occasion,  when  Mrs.  Omber  and 
some  of  her  friends  had  been  out  on  a  fishing  party,  and  had  been 
obliged  by  a  calm  to  go  ashore  in  the  evening,  some  way  below  the 
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to^n^  and  walk  home  along  the  bay,  Mrs.  Omber  herself,  on  turning 
the  comer  of  some  rocks,  had  suddenly  encountered  Lucy,  "with 
lier  martial  youth  around  her/' — ^that  is  to  say,  with  the  officer's 
arm  round  her  waist.  All  this,  and  much  more, — ^how  all  the  world 
talked  about  it,  and  how  indignant  all  the  world  felt  about  it, — how 
Lucy  and  her  warlike  adorer  simultaneously  vanished, — did  Mrs. 
Omber  narrate  with  intense  gratification,  and  Philip  Emerson  hear 
'with  intense  annoyance,  arising  partly  out  of  mortified  vanity  at 
finding  himself  wrong  in  his  opinion  of  Lucy,  and  partly,  to  do  him 
justice,  out  of  honest  regret  at  feeling  himself  obliged  to  think  ill  of 
one  so  pretty,  and  apparently  so  faultless. 

Mrs.  Omber,  after  making  him  renew  his  pledge  not  to  repeat  or 
allude  to  what  she  had  said,  left  him  in  his  rumination;  and,  after  a 
short  pause,  he  made  an  attempt  to  escape  from  his  comer,  and  com- 
menced a  circuit  close  round  by  the  walls,  shrinking  back  every  now 
and  then  to  avoid  the  charge  of  some  comet-like  couple  of  Polkers, 
Mr  ho  came  rushing  eccentrically  out  of  the  usual  dancing  orbit, 
whirling  an  extremity  of  their  constellation,  coat-tailed  or  flounced 
aa  the  case  might  be,  against  the  daring  circumnavigators  of  the 
ball-room. 

At  length  he  gained  the  cooler  region  of  the  landing-place,  and, 
as  he  leaned  in  the  doorway,  looking  in  on  the  Terpsichorean  round- 
about, he  reflected  on  what  he  had  just  heard,  and  also  on  Lucy's 
denaeanour^  and  the  society  in  which  he  had  met  her,  and  then 
thought  on  the  possibility  of  the  whole  tale  being  an  invention  of 
the  narratrix.  As  he  revolved  the  chances  of  this  being  the  case, 
the  idea  occurred  to  him, — **  I  '11  watch  if  Lucy  and  that  woman 
meet,  and  see  how  Lucy  looks.  That  will  be  a  clear  test  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty." 

Nor  was  he  long  without  an  opportunity  of  thus  putting  her  on 
her  trial.  Mrs.  Omber,  who  had  returned  into  the  dancing-room, 
was  watching  him,  and  probably  guessed  at  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind.  The  dance  was  over,  and  the  subsequent  promenading  was 
commenced,  which  always  seems  as  if  every  one  felt  glad  to  re- 
sume the  natural  gait  of  a  human  being,  when  Mrs.  Omber  crossed 
the  room,  as  if  intending  to  speak  to  an  ancient  dame  in  bugles  and 
a  turban,  who  was  sitting  near  the  door ;  but  suddenly  stopping 
short,  pretended  to  recognise  Lucy  unexpectedly  as  she  came  round 
in  the  cycle  of  promenaders,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  well-pitched,  dry, 
acid  drawl, 

"How  do  you  do?  Oh!  Miss  Hillary,  I  believe.  Have  you 
been  on  the  Essex  coast  lately  ?" — and  then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  passed  on,  leaving  most  of  those  who  heard  her  surprised 
at  the  strangeness  of  her  manner  and  interrogative. 

Philip  Emerson  was  close  by ;  he  saw  that  she  and  Lucy  met, 
and  recognised  each  other ;  he  caught  the  last  words,  and  saw  that 
Miss  HiUary  coloured  deeply,  and  looked  exceedingly  embarrassed. ' 
Lucy  quickly  glanced  round,  and  saw  that  Emerson  was  intently 
watching  herself  and  Mrs.  Omber,  who  was  standing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance in  a  quiet  ovation  of  malice.  Lucy  saw  that  he  had  been  close 
enough  to  near  what  had  been  said,  and  coloured  asain  beneath  the 
pecuUar  gaze  which  she  encountered  on  meeting  his  eye.  Philip 
turned  away  from  the  room,  with  his  mind  fully  made  up  as  to  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  been  told.    He  led  Mrs.  Aston's  soon  after- 
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wards,  and  journeyed  eastwards  to  Fumival's  Inn^  and  then  upwards 
along  the  three  staircases  which  intervened  between  his  dormitorj 
and  his  mother-earth.  He  latch-keyed  himself  into  the  den  that 
formed  his  habitation,  while  undergoing  the  process  of  becoming 
learned  in  the  law  ;  and  the  first  object  his  lucifer  showed  him  was 
a  card  stuck  in  the  rim  of  the  cancUestick,  with  '<  C.  Melville^  Ade- 
laide Hotel/'  pencilled  on  it.  It  was  the  name  of  his  oldest  and  best 
friend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  the  last  two  years,  and  supposed 
to  be  still  abroad.  A  short  search  on  his  desk  brought  to  his  sight 
a  letter  in  his  friend's  handwriting,  not  post^marked,  but  evidently 
written  in  those  very  chambers  that  same  evening.  He  forgot  aU 
about  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Oraber  in  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  soon 
shaking  hands  with  his  old  comrade,  eagerly  opened  the  note,  and 
read  as  follows : — 

"DsAB  Embbson, 

*'  I  have  just  returned,  sooner  than  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to 
do,  from  Hamburgh.  I  wish  I  had  found  you  at  home ;  however, 
your  old  woman,  whom  I  found  dusting  out  your  domicile,  tells  me 
I  am  safe  to  catch  you  to-morrow  morning ;  so  I  will  victimize  you 
for  breakfast  at  half-past  eight,  unless  I  am  obliged  to  leave  by  an 
early  train ;  but,  as  there  is  a  chance  of  that,  I  scribble  these  lines 
for  you  now. 

**  I  am  going  to  be  married,  and  that,  I  hope,  very  shortly.  I 
want  you  to  be  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement,  to  come  to 
church  with  me,  and,  in  short,  to  do  all  for  me  that  is  usually  done 
by  a  man's  friends  and  relations ;  for,  as  you  know,  I  have  no  near 
kith  or  kin  left  me  in  England ;  and,  as  for  fetching  any  of  my 
uncles  or  cousins  over  from  India  for  the  occasion,  I  do  not  suppose 
they  would  come;  nor,  if  they  were  willing  to  pay  such  a  nup- 
tial visit,  should  I  feel  disposed  to  wait  for  their  arrival,  even  in 
these  days  of  overland  celerity.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  lady  to 
whom  I  am  engaged  is  very  pretty,  very  amiable,  and  very  sensible, 
you  will  of  course  look  on  it  as  merely  what  every  engaged  man 
thinks  and  says  of  his  intended.  But  really  and  truly,  Phil,  when 
you  see  and  know  her,  you  will  not  only  wish  me  happiness,  but 
congratulate  me  on  being  sure  of  happiness.  She  is  two  years 
younger  than  I  am,  and  half  a  head  shorter;  and  if  the  richest 
light-brown  hair  that  ever  curled,  the  softest  blue  eyes  that  ever 
shone,  the  prettiest  mouth  that  ever  breathed,  the  fairest  complexion 
that  ever  beamed,  the  most  graceful  figure  that  ever  moved,  and  the 
neatest  foot  that  ever  tripped,  help  to  make  up  beauty,  she  is  most 
assuredly  beautiful.  We  have  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  a  year. 
You  were  out  of  England  at  the  time  when  I  was  staying  in  Kent, 
where  I  met  her,  before  I  started  for  the  Continent ;  and  I  will  ex- 

Elain  when  we  meet  why  I  did  not  mention  it  in  my  letters.  As  to 
er  family  and  fortune,  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  the  first 
is  unexceptionable  (she  is  a  Fair  Maid  or  Kent),  and  the  second  is 
to  me  immaterial.  Her  permanent  name  is  Lucy,  her  transitory 
name  Hillary.     God  bless  you,  old  fellow. 

"  Yours  ever, 

''Chablbs  Melvillb." 

The  letter  dropped  from  Emerson's  hand  as  he  read  the  conclud- 
ing sentence. 
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"What!  Charley  Melville  marry  that  Lucy  Hillary?  It  can't 
be — ^it  shan't  be.  I  '11  so  and  knock  that  mischief  on  the  head  at 
once."  Thinking  thus  naif  out  loud,  he  seized  his  hat,  designing 
instantly  to  seek  his  friend  at  the  Adelaide ;  but,  as  his  hand  was  at 
the  door,  the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind,  ''  /  have  pledged  my* 
self  never  to  repeat  rvhat  I  heard  about  her."  He  staggered  bacK, 
utterly  beat  and  bewildered.  The  hope  sprung  up, — '^  The  name  is 
the  same ;  but  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  a  different  person.''  He  took 
up  the  letter  again,  and  re-read  the  description.  Allowing  for  a 
lover's  exaggeration,  every  particular  corresponded*  He  himself  had 
heard  her  speak  of  Kent  as  her  native  county.  He  struggled  in 
vain  to  get  up  a  doubt  of  the  identity  of  his  friend's  intended  bride 
Mrith  the  girl  upon  whose  character  he  had  passed  sentence  of  con- 
demnation in  his  own  mind,  not  two  hours  ago.  *'  So  gross  a  case, 
too !  "  thought  he.  '^  Why,  at  the  very  time  when  she  was  playing 
these  tricks  down  in  Essex,  she  was  engaged  to  poor  Charles.  Last 
September — ay,  that  was  while  he  was  in  Russia."  Yet  what  was 
he  to  do  in  the  matter  ?  He  was  scrupulously  sensitive  of  the  obli- 
gation which  his  plighted  word  imposes  on  a  gentleman,  and  from 
the  idea  of  doing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  which  he  was 
bound  in  honour  not  to  do  he  recoiled  with  horror.  But  was  he  to 
stand  by  and  see  his  best  friend  ruin  himself,  without  stretching  an 
arm  to  save  him, — without  giving  him  one  word  of  warning  of  the 
cruel,  crushing  disappointment,  the  probable  disgrace  and  misery 
into  which  he  was  blindly  rushing?  Most  bitterly  did  Emerson 
anathematise  her  who  had  told  him  the  story,  and  then  still  more 
heartily  did  he  devote  his  own  head,  like  Decius, 

■"  DU  inferait  temeque  parenti/* 

for  having  been  such  a  fool  as  to  listen,  and  such  a  still  worse  fool 
as  to  give  a  retrospective  pledge  of  secresy.  One  chance  alone 
seemed  to  remain, — a  chance,  indeed,  simply  of  delay, — but  that 
would  be  a  reprieve.  Melville  said  in  his  note  that  possibly  he 
might  be  obliged  to  leave  town  by  an  early  train  ;  it  was  therefore 
not  absolutely  certain  that  the  dreaded  first  conference  would  come 
on  next  morning:  there  might  be  time  to  imagine  some  plan  to 
pacify  conscience,  and  reconcile  friendship  and  honour. 

Partly  with  this  hope,  and  partly  on  the  "  Victorine,  or  I  'U-sleej^- 
on't "  principle,  which  a  man  so  often  has  recourse  to  when  he  is 
bothered,  Phil  turned  into  bed,  most  fervently  wishing  that  absent 
friends  might  continue  in  statu  quo  for  some  time  to  come. 

He  was  still  absorbed  in  a  farrago  of  visions,  when  the  sound  of  a 
clear  manly  voice  in  his  outer  room  found  its  way  to  the  senses  of 
the  sleeper ;  and,  after  a  succession  of  winks  and  blinks,  a  few  deep 
gasps,  and  partid  elevations  on  the  right  elbow,  openness  was  re* 
stored  to  his  eyes.  A  loud  pulsation  with  the  knob  of  a  walking* 
stick  against  the  door  of  bis  dormitory  helped  to  vivify  him  a  little 
more.  The  door  opened,— there  was  a  clattering  back  of  shutters, 
and  throwing  up  of  windows,  and  then  by  his  side  stood  the  unde- 
niable Charles  Melville,  somewhat  stouter  and  darker  than  when 
they  had  last  met,  but  with  the  same  frank  hearty  tone  in  his  voice, 
the  same  warm,  strong  shake  of  the  hand,  the  same  merry  sparkle 
of  the  eye  as  ever. 
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"Why,  Phil,  you've  dropped  your  Cambridge  habits  of  earlj- 
rising.  You  must  go  to  Germany  for  a  few  months  to  learn  them 
again  there,  my  boy.     What,  dissipating,  late,  eh  ?" 

«  Yes,  old  fellow,  I  was  at  a  hop.  But  go  and  plant  yourself  in 
the  arm-chair  in  the  room  outside^  and  divert  yourself  with  the 
Times  for  ten  minutes,  and  I  '11  be  with  you  ;— or  go  and  make  the 
coffee.     I  '11  have  some  benefit  from  your  German  education." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  '11  leave  your  door  ajar,  so  that  we  can  talk  while 
you  dress.  But  look  alive ;  for  I  have  limited  time,  and  an  unli- 
mited appetite." 

The  two  friends  set  about  their  separate  tasks  in  the  separate 
apartments ;  but  the  coffee  was  ready  long  before  the  gentleman, 
and  Melville  could  not  wait  for  the  appearance  of  his  friend  before 
he  renewed  the  dialogue  in  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  fashion. 
"  Phil — I  say,  Phil,  you  've  read  my  note  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes— Oh  I  the  devil !  " 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  What  is  there  in  my  note  to  invoke  Ur 
teufeUhovitr' 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  but  I  was  shaving  as  you  spoke,  and  you  made 
me  start  and  cut  myself." 

"  Well,  never  mind, — cut  and  come  again,  as  they  say  at  the  eat- 
ing-house. Phil,  my  boy,  Lucy 's  in  town — ^What  I  have  you  cut 
yourself  again  ?" 

"  Ye-es — ^no— yes.  But  we  can  talk  when  I  come  out.  I  shaU 
be  ready  directly." 

"  Well,  be  sharp  in  arraying  your  loveliness.  It  was  because  I 
was  not  sure  she  was  in  town  that  I  thought  I  might  have  to  start 
into  Kent  this  morning.  She  is  staying  in  Dorset  Square.  I  have 
sent  a  note  to  say  that  I  will  call  at  eleven.  I  couldn  t  well  go  ear- 
lier, could  I  ?" 

**  Of  course  not— -decidedly  not — very  early,  very  early." 
"  It  seems  to  me  very  late.     But  come,  make  haste.     Surge,  age, 
nate  ded.     Come  forth,  thou  learned  man  I  " 

Very  reluctantly  did  Emerson  obey  the  repeated  summons ;  bat 
he  was  obliged  to  join  Melville,  and  bustled  about  with  unusual  zeal 
among  gridirons,  pepper-cruets,  and  trivets,  and  whenever  Melville 
began  to  talk,  cut  him  short  by  expatiating  on  the  manner  in  which 
men  lived  in  chambers,  its  points  of  similitude  and  dissimilitude 
with  a  Cambridge  life.  By  such  topics,  and  a  perpetual  succession 
of  hot  chops,  he  strove  to  keep  him  from  reverting  to  the  dreaded 
subject  of  Lucy  Hillary.  However,  his  stratagems  did  not  avail 
him  long.  Melville,  who  had  been  very  silent  for  some  minutes, 
suddenly  now  in  turn  interrupted  him  in  the  middle  of  an  eloquent 
demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the  neck  over  the  loin,  and  in  an 
earnest  tone  said, 

"  Yes,  jres,  old  fellow,  the  breakfast  is  very  good ;  but  I  want  to 
speak  seriously.     Are  you  offended  with  me  ?" 

"  Offended  with  you,  Charley  ?  Good  heavens !  no.  Why,  what 
could  make  you  think  so  }*' 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  but  I  half  fancied  that  you  were  displeased  at  my 
not  having  told  ^ou  sooner  of  my  intended  marriage.  You  seemed 
to  avoid  the  topic.  I  don't  want  to  bore  you  about  it ;  but  it  is  fair 
to  myself  that  1  should  tell  you  why  it  has  been  kept  a  secret 
so  long.     You  know  what  an  odd-tempered  man  my  grandfather 
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'WBS,  And  how  he  wrote  from  India  and  insisted  on  making  a  mer- 
chant of  me,  when  my  poor  father's  death  left  me  dependent  on  him, 
and  how  he  desired  that  I  should  first  spend  a  year  in  the  northern 
sea-port  towns.    Some  points  of  detail  had,  however,  to  be  arranged 
before  I  started ;  and  the  interchange  of  letters  between  my  grand- 
father in  Calcutta  and  myself  in  England  caused,  of  course,  a  consi- 
derable delay.     I  was  not  very  well  at  this  time, — ^you  were  on  your 
tour  in  Greece.    I  was  very  dull  and  lonely  in  London,  and  I  gladly 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Frank  Hanson,  of  Corpus,  to  come  and 
stay  ^th  him  at  his  living  in  Kent.     There  I  met  Lucy  Hillary. 
She  was  a  great  friend  of  Frank's  wife ;  and  you  know  how  much 
people  in  a  country  place  are  thrown  together.     Hanson  had  some 
pupils  with  him,  whom  he  was  cramming  for  the  university  ;  as  you 
recollect  he  shone  more  as  a  mathematician  than  as  a  classic ;  and  I 
was  able  to  be  of  some  use  to  him  in  the  latter  department  in  train- 
ing  one  or  two  of  his  pups,  who  were  meant  for  Oxford.     I  stayed 
with    him,   while  awaiting  my   grandfather's   final   sailing-orders, 
nearly  three  months.     I  don't  mean  to  inflict  a  love-legend  on  you ; 
but,  what  with  botanizing,  sketching,  walking,  riding,  and  boating 
together,  Lucy  and  I  got  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  before  I  left 
Kent  we  were,  and,  thank  heaven,  are  engaged.    The  difficulty  was, 
what  would  my  grandfather  say  to  it     I  knew  him  to  be  an  odd- 
tempered,  arbitrary  man ;  he  had  sternly  cautioned  me,  in  a  general 
letter  of  advice  and  instruction,  against  what  he  called  the  miserable 
madness  of  hasty  wedlock.     I  was  entirely  dependent  on  him,  and  I 
felt  it  my  duty,  for  Lucy's  sake,  not  to  run  the  chance  of  exasper- 
ating him,  and  exposing  her  to  poverty  and  privations  by  marrying 
me,  instead  of  my  having  a  good  home  for  her,  and  maintaining  her 
in  her  proper  station  of  society.     It  was  quite  certain  that  I  was  to 
go  abroad  for  a  year,  and  I  thought  that  I  should  have  a  better 
chance  of  propitiating  the  old  gentleman,  and  obtaining  his  consent 
to  our  union,  or,  at  least,  of  procuring  from  him  some  certain  per- 
manent provision,  if  for  the  present  I  said  nothing  about  the  subject 
of  matrimony  ;  but  went  abroad,  attended  to  commerce,  and  gained 
the  good  opinion  of  Pulley,  Brown,  and  Co.,  his  London  correspond- 
ents.    We  therefore  determined  to  keep  our  engagement  a  secret. 
Of  course  Hanson  and  his  wife  were  aware  of  it,  but  we  could  trust 
them  ;  and  each  of  us  promised  the  other  not  to  mention  it  to  any 
one.     That  promise  is  the  reason,  Phil,  why  you  have  not  heard  of 
this  sooner ;  for  a  promise  is  a  promise,  and  must  be  kept  all  the 
world  over." 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Emerson,  "  a  promise  is  a  promise,  and  must  be 
kept ;  but  it  is  sometimes  rash  enough  to  make  them." 

'*  I  went  abroad,"  continued  iVIelville,  "and  worked  hard  at  com- 
merce for  some  time, — much  harder  than  I  ever  could  have  done  at 
toil  so  uncongenial  as  my  new  duties  at  first  appeared,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  thought  of  Lucy,  and  the  reflection  that  I  was  working 
for  her  sake.  But  my  grandfather's  death  has  now  left  me  free  to 
do  what  I  like,  and  to  leave  undone  what  I  dislike,  and  his  will  has 
made  me  very  tolerably  independent  of  working  at  all  at  anything. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am  glad  of  my  grandfather's  death  per  se; 
but  it  would  be  mere  affectation  to  pretend  violent  grief  at  the  loss 
of  a  relation  whom  one  has  never  seen,  and  who  has  been  dead  and 
buried  three  thousand  miles  away,  three  months  before  one  receives 
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the  letter  announcing  his  decease.  So  here  I  am  back  in  England 
safe  and  sound,  and  soon  to  be  happy.  I  mean  to  settle  half  mj 
property  on  Lucy  ;  and  of  course  I  want  some  kind  and  judicious 
friend  to  act  as  trustee  of  the  settlement  Phil,  I  'm  right  in  reckon. 
ing  upon  you,  am  I  not  ?" 

''  Melville,  I  will  do  for  you  all  that  is  honourably  and  properly 
in  my  power." 

''  That 's  a  good  fellow  :  I  knew  you  would.  And  now  I  must  be 
off.  I  have  some  business  calls  to  make  in  the  city,  and  at  eleven  I 
shall  join  Lucy.  Now,  good-bye.  If  you  do  not  see  me  this  after- 
noon, I  will  send  you  a  line,  and  we  will  meet  again  very  sood/' 

Melville  stepped  cheerfully  and  fleetlv  down  the  stairs,  and  slowly 
and  moodily  did  Emerson  return  to  his  arm-chair,  more  distressed 
and  more  embarrassed  than  ever.  The  sight  of  Melville,  the  cordial, 
trustful  heartiness  of  his  manner,  had  made  the  old  friendship  throb 
still  more  strongly.  Emerson  felt  that  there  was  no  pain,  no  toil, 
no  peril  that  he  would  not  gladly  encounter  to  help  his  friend.  His 
heart  warmed  at  Melville's  opening  prospects  of  wealth  and  station ; 
it  shuddered  at  the  abyss  of  domestic  misery  which  was  yawning 
before  him.  And  such  a  generous  open  nature  as  Melville's,  how 
thoroughly  did  he  evidently  confide  in  the  girl  of  his  choice  1— how 
noble,  and  free  from  any  crafty  calculation,  any  narrow  suspicious 
precaution,  was  the  affection  which  he  bore  towards  her.  That  such 
a  man  should  be  wronged  seemed  a  double  sin.  He  had  evidently, 
throughout  their  engagement,  been  true  to  Lucy ;  he  had  thought 
of  her,  hoped  for  her,  and  toiled  for  her.  And  how  had  she  behaved 
towards  him  ? — ^how  had  she  shown  the  fidelity  of  fondness,  the  de- 
licacy of  affection  which  ought  to  characterise  a  woman's  heart? 
No  doubt  the  instance  of  her  misbehaviour  which  he  had  heard  last 
night  was  not  a  solitary  case ;  but  even  if  it  was,  what  a  shocking 
want  of  sincerity,  propriety,  and  principle  did  it  show  in  her  ?  Of 
course  the  fellow,  whoever  he  was,  would  reappear  when  she  was 
married,  and  what  sort  of  a  home  was  poor  Charles's  likely  to  be? 
Without  calculating  on  the  very  worst,  without  dwelling  on  the 
frightful  probabilities  that  crowded  upon  his  unwilling  imaginati<Hi, 
Emerson  reflected  on  the  blighting  disappointment  that  must,  sooner 
or  later,  come  over  the  feelings  of  his  friend,  on  discovering  the 
true  character  of  her  whom  he  wedded.  Many  men  marry  as  a 
mere  matter  of  convenience,  because  matrimony  is  a  badge  of  re- 
spectability in  the  station  of  life  which  they  happen  to  fill,  or  be- 
cause they  want  their  domestic  comforts  looked  afler,  and  think  a 
wife  not  much  more  costly,  and  rather  more  trustworthy  than  a 
housekeeper.  Such  men  neither  want  nor  deserve  true,  deep  affec- 
tion. As  long  as  the  conventional  proprieties  of  connubial  attention 
are  preserved  they  are  perfectly  satisfied ;  they  desire  no  more,  and 
they  do  not  appreciate  any  more  if  they  get  it.  Deep  ardent  love 
is  wasted  on  them :  it  runs  off  their  hearts  like  water  off  a  duck's 
back.  Any  woman  who  preserves  the  decorums  of  life  is  good 
enough — nay,  is  too  good  for  them.  But  Melville  was  not  one  of 
these.  Emerson  remembered  how,  from  boyhood  upwards,  his  at- 
tachments had  always  been  of  the  most  earnest,  uncompromising 
nature.  What  he  liked  he  always  liked  with  all  his  heart  and  soul ; 
he  was  sure  to  love  with  the  same  fulness  and  enthusiasm  of  feel- 
ing ;  and  never  was  a  disposition  more  frank  and  free  from  petty 
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doubts  and  selfish  reserves  than  his.  Emerson  recollected  also  how 
strong  the  domestic  affections  in  his  friend's  bosom  had  been  while 
he  had  a  home ;  he  knew  by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  how  bit- 
terly Charles  had  felt  the  gradual  loss  of  home,  through  his  sisters' 
marrying  and  going  abroad  with  their  husbands;  and,  finally^ 
through  the  death  of  his  father.  To  the  new  home  which  he  was 
about  to  make  for  himself,  Charles  would  be  sure  to  trust  for  all  his 
pleasures  and  all  his  comforts ;  and  what  sort  of  a  home  was  likely  to 
be  made  for  him  by  that  Scrubville  flirt,  that  mean,  deceitful,  cold- 
hearted  being,  to  speak  the  least  harshly  of  her  conduct  ? 

''  And  from  all  this,"  thought  Emerson  again,  **  and  probably  from 
worse, — from  the  public  ignominy  in  which  that  most  false-hearted 
girl  is  likely  to  involve  his  name, — from  all  this  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  save  him  by  a  few  words,  by  a  few  lines ;  and  yet  I,  his 
oldest  and  best  friend, — I,  on  whom  he  is  relying  more  than  on  any 
man  living, — I  stand  inactive, — I  am  to  see  him  ruin  himself, — nay, 
I  am  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice ! " 

He  strode,  hour  after  hour,  up  and  down  the  chambers,  reflecting 
on  what  he  had  heard  and  on  what  he  had  promised,  and  the  more 
he  reflected  the  more  painful  did  his  own  position  seem  to  him,  and 
the  more  inextricable  the  labyrinth  in  which  he  had  suffered  himself 
to  become  involved.  His  own  pledge  was  branded  in  his  memory, 
— "  Not  to  repeat  what  he  had  heard,  or  in  any  way  to  show  that  he 
was  aware  of  an3rthing  against  Lucy  Hillary."  To  this  he  had  as- 
sented,— to  this  he  had  let  himself  become  bound.  By  no  effort 
of  casuistical  refinement  could  he  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
his  pledge  was  not  binding  on  him,  or  that  he  could  honourably  for- 
feit his  honour;  he  discarded  as  doubly  vile  all  speculations  upon 
anonymous  letters,  and  similar  stratagems.  The  only  plan  that 
occurred  to  him,  was  to  seek  out  the  person  who  had  imposed  on 
him  the  pledge  of  secresy,  and  to  get  her  to  discharge  him  from  it. 
There  was,  however,  one  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  saving 
scheme,  which  was,  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  how  or  where  he 
was  to  find  Mrs.  Omber,  and  procure  the  necessary  conference  with 
her.  All  he  knew  of  her  locality  was,  that  she  came  from  some- 
where or  other  in  Lancashire,  and  that  he  had  met  her  the  night  be- 
fore at  Mrs.  Aston's  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  It  was  not  a  case 
for  delay ;  it  would  not  do  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  meeting  her 
somewhere  else  some  other  evening.  The  season  was  nearly  over ; 
people  were  leaving  town :  and,  considering  what  hands  Melville 
had  fallen  into,  there  was  no  telling  how  soon  the  marriage  might 
not  be  hurried  on.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  go  to  Mrs.  Aston,  and 
learn  from  her  the  means  of  finding  the  object  of  his  search.  Of 
course  he  could  not  say  what  he  wanted  with  Mrs.  Omber ;  but  he 
was  a  very  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Aston's,  or  rather  an  old  young  friend, 
for  she  had  known  and  patronised  him  from  his  childhood.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  he  might  venture  on  this  voyage  of  disco- 
very ;  but  judged  it  prudent  to  wait  till  the  usual  visiting  hours,  as 
most  likely  to  prove  the  *'  mollia  tempora  fundi " 

Mrs.  Aston  was  a  very  agreeable  old  lady,  very  fond  of  the  society 
of  young  people,  and  delighting  in  bringing  forward,  counselling, 
and  directing  the  promising  youth  of  both  sexes.     She  had  seen  a 

Sreat  deal  of  the  world,  and  possessed  considerable  shrewdness.   In- 
eed  she  was,  like  other  dhrewd  people,  sometimes  apt  to  err  on  the 
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side  of  far-sightedness,  and  to  detect  intrigues  and  mancenvres  whidi 
were  almost  or  wholly  imaginary.  She  received  Emerson  with  her 
usual  familiar  kindness ;  but  there  were  other  visitors  present,  and, 
of  course,  he  could  not  begin  the  topic  he  was  anxious  about  before 
them.  They  went,  but  others  came,  and  call  succeeded  call,  like 
wave  upon  wave,  while  Emerson  sat  by  in  a  state  of  rapidly  in* 
creasing  irritability,  playing  but  a  very  indifferent  part  in  the  con- 
versation, and  fancying  what  people  would  think  of  his  thus  turning 
a  visit  into  a  visitation.  At  last  all  the  callers  had  departed,  and 
Mrs.  Aston,  who  had  noticed  Philip's  uneasy,  constrained  manner, 
and  divined  that  there  was  some  motive  for  his  lingering,  sat  before 
him,  looking  quietly  and  fixedly  at  him,  and  evidently  expecting  him 
to  state  what  he  had  called  for. 

He  was  thoroughly  confused ;  he  felt  obliged  to  say  something, 
and  commenced  with  some  stumbling  commonplaces. 

*'  You  gave  us  a  very  pleasant  party  last  night." 

•'  I  did  so." 

"  I — I  was  sorry  I  could  not  stay  it  out.     I  left  early." 

''  You  did  so." 

*'  One  always  meets  such  very  pleasant  people  at  your  house." 

"  You  do  so." 

Philip  was  reduced  to  silence,  fairly  stumped  for  a  fact  to  serve  as 
a  peg  for  further  conversation.  Mrs.  Aston  now  assumed  the  inter- 
rogative. 

''  Pray,  Philip,  was  it  for  the  sake  of  making  these  very  original 
observations  that  you  have  been  waiting  to  talk  to  me  ?  What  is  it 
that  you  want  to  know  ?" 

Fairly  driven  to  desperation,  Philip  bolted  out  his  leading  ques- 
tion.    "  I  want  to  know  where  to  find  Mrs.  Omber." 

"  You  want  to  know  where  to  find  Mrs.  Omber  ?"  repeated  the 
old  lady,  pausing  on  every  word.  "  And  pray,  Philip,  what  do  you 
want  with  Mrs.  Omber  ?" 

"  I — I  must  not — I  cannot  say.  But  do  you  know  where  she  ia  ? 
Pray,  pray  tell  me." 

"  Philip  Emerson,  are  you  mad  ?" 

"  Not  quite  at  present ;  but  I  believe  I  shall  be  soon  driven  so.** 

*'  Philip,"  said  the  old  lady  with  an  air  of  great  dignity,  "  I  must 
speak  seriously  to  you :  you  want  advice  and  warning.  Philip,  you 
flirt  too  much.  I  have  noticed  it  in  you  for  some  time,  and  I  ought 
to  have  spoken  to  you  about  it  before.  Not  that  I  object  to  flirting 
in  moderation  among  young  people ;  it  animates  them,  and  makes 
society  amusing ;  but  it  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  And,  Philip, 
Mrs.  Omber  is  a  married  woman.  She  was  thought  pretty  some 
years  ago ;  but  I  really  did  not  think  that  you  could  be  so  infatu- 
ated. Your  tete-d'iete  with  her  last  night  was  remarkable,  and  I 
assure  you  it  was  very  much  remarked.  There,  now, — don't  tell  me 
that  I  am  mistaken ;  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  it.  My  eyes  are 
old,  but  they  can  see  as  clearly  as  most  people's.  However,  this 
can  go  no  further,  that  is  one  comfort.  All  i  shall  tell  you  about 
Mrs.  Omber  is,  that  I  know  she  and  her  husband  were  to  start  to- 
day for  the  Continent ;  so  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  see  her 
for  a  long  time  to  come;  and  I  am  sure  that  a  young  man  of  your 
sense  will  soon  have  forgotten  all  about  her.  Now,  don't  pretend, 
Philip,  that  you  had  no  such  motives  in  asking  me  about  her.  What 
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others  coald  you  have  ?  You  lee  you  cannot  answer.  You  must 
not  turn  away  like  a  peevish  boy.  I  am  your  best  friend  and  ad- 
viser, and  BO  you  will  own,  on  a  very  little  reflection.  So  now  good 
bye ;  but  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  here  again  soon  as  merry  as  ever ; 
and  you  will  always  find  in  this  house  the  truest  welcome  and  the 
truest  kindness.'' 

Philip  lefl  the  house  almost  savage  at  the  increase  of  his  embar. 
rassments,  and  at  the  baffling  series  of  misconceptions  by  which  his 
efforts  for  the  best  only  resulted  in  working  worse  confusion.  As  he 
walked  sullenly  along,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  tips  of  his  boots, 
in  turning  a  comer  he  nearly  ran  against  a  partv  of  pedestrians, 
and,  on  looking  up  to  apologise,  saw  before  him  Charles  Melville, 
with  Lucy  Hillary  on  his  arm  ;  and  Mrs.  Traill,  Lucy's  aunt,  and  a 
covey  of  Misses  Traill,  closely  following.  Lucy  recognized,  and 
bowed  to  him  with  the  most  perfect  ease  and  self-possession,  only  a 
a  very,  very  slight  smile  of  some  significance  was  perceptible  for  an 
instant  round  the  comers  of  her  lips.  Melville  eagerly  introduced 
him  to  the  Traills,  and  he  was  eagerly  pressed  to  return  with  them 
to  Dorset  Square,  from  which  they  were  not  very  far  distant,  and  to 
join  their  family  dinner-circle.  A  messenger  had  been  dispatched 
to  Fumival's  Inn  with  an  invitation  for  him ;  there  was  no  need  of 
ceremony,  or  going  back  to  alter  his  dress ;  they  dined  at  six  pre^ 
cisely,  and  it  was  already  half-past  Bve.  Emerson  accepted  at  ran- 
dom. He  had  worked  his  ill-humour  up  into  a  state  of  desperation, 
and  between  Mrs.  Traill  and  the  eldest  Miss  Traill  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led  captive  along,  making  very  abrupt,  incoherent  answers 
to  the  elder  lady's  remarks,  and  not  volunteering  any  of  his  own  to 
the  younger  one.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  crown  of  Lucy's  bon- 
net, which  he  thought  covered  the  most  artful  hypocritical  head  that 
ever  wore  tortoiseshell  and  ringlets. 

During  part  of  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  their  reaching 
the  house  and  dinner-time,  Melville  and  Emerson  became  joint 
tenants  of  a  dressing-room,  and  of  course  an  opportunity  was  given 
for  conversation  between  the  two  friends,  which  Emerson,  if  he  had 
felt  less  thoroughly  wretched,  would  probably  have  manoeuvred  to 
avoid ;  but  he  was  in  a  state  of  dogged  moroseness,  and  took  no 
trouble  to  avoid  anybody  or  anything. 

"  Why,  Phil,"  said  Melville,  as  soon  as  no  third  person  was  within 
earshot,  **  I  find  that  you  and  Lucy  Hillary  know  each  other.  When 
I  said  diat  I  had  been  breakfasting  with  you,  and  spoke  of  you  as 
my  oldest  and  best  friend,  Lucy  guessed  whom  I  meant,  and  de- 
scribed vou  immediately.  She  says  she  has  repeatedly  met  you 
during  this  season." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  she  may  have." 

*'  Well,  it  *s  odd  that  you  did  not  say  this  morning  that  you  knew 
her.     Did  not  the  name  strike  you  ?" 

''  Why,  one  meets  so  many  people  in  town,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
little  time  names  are  quickly  forgotten." 

"  Yes  ;  but  Lucy  tells  me  that  she  met  you  last  night, — at  a  Mrs. 
Aston's  I  think  the  place  was." 

'*  Ay  ? — did  Miss  Hillary  tell  you  that  she  met  me  last  night  at 
Mrs.  Aston's  ?" 

The  peculiar  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken  arrested  Melville's 
attention.  He  turned  and  looked  fixedly  at  his  friend :  Emerson  was 
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•Unding  near  the  window,  looking  the  very  picture  of  despondency 
and  discomfort.  Melville  looked  at  him  with  painful  interest.  He 
recollected  the  oddness  of  Emerson's  manner  that  morning  when  he 
first  spoke  of  Lucy  to  him, — how  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  sub- 
ject,— he  had  noticed  how  low-spirited  and  dull  he  appeared  when 
they  met  in  the  street, — ^he  saw  the  fit  of  abstraction  and  dejection 
in  which  he  was  standing  before  him.  It  was  evident  that  Philip 
had  known  Lucy  for  a  considerable  time,  and  it  quickly  appeared 
equally  evident  to  Melville  that  Philip  had  fallen  deeply  in  love 
with  her  himself,  and  that  this  was  the  secret  of  his  strange  conduct. 
That  any  one  who  saw  much  of  Lucy  should  fall  in  love  with  her 
seemed  of  course  to  Melville,  judging  others  by  himself,  not  only 
possible,  but  exceedingly  natural  and  probable. 

"  Poor  feUow  !"  thought  he,  "  he  knew  nothing  of  our  engage- 
ment ;  and,  now  he  hears  of  it,  he  finds  his  own  affections  hopelessly 
directed  towards  the  same  quarter.  JSo  wonder  he  seemed  to  shun 
the  subject  this  morning, — ^no  wonder  he  could  not  bear  to  mention 
Lucy's  name, — ^no  wonder  he  is  absent  and  low-spirited  now.  It 
must  be  a  sore  trial  for  his  friendship.  I  wish  I  had  not  brought 
him  here." 

While  Melville  was  thus  commiserating  Emerson,  Emerson  was 
in  his  own  mind  still  more  deeply  commiserating  him.  Each  looked 
cm  the  other  as  the  victim  of  misplaced  affections,  each  felt  for  the 
other's  cruel  position.  Their  eyes  met — they  shook  their  heads,  and 
each  sorrowfully  pressed  the  other's  haxid,  without  either  in  the 
least  suspecting  that  he  himself  was  an  object  of  pity  in  turn.  They 
went  down  stairs,  and  soon  the  party  proceeded  to  the  dinner-table, 
and  there,  of  course,  Melville  was  placed  on  Mrs.  Traill's  right 
hand,  and  Miss  Hillary  on  his  own  right,  while  Emerson  sat  oppo- 
site to  them. 

The  dinner  passed  off  heavily  enough.  Mrs.  Traill's  powers  of 
conversation  were  limited.  Only  two  of  the  Misses  Traill  had  their 
hair  turned  up,  and,  of  course,  none  but  those  two  were  allowed  to 
speak  in  public.  Flora,  the  eldest,  was  offended  with  Emerson  for 
not  having  talked  to  her  during  their  walk ;  and  Laura,  the  seconc^ 
was  intently  engaged  in  watching  Lucy  Hillary,  and  speculating 
how  she  herself  should  behave  when  similarly  situated.  The  dul- 
ness  of  the  party  was  no  fault  of  the  host's.  Traill  was  an  unaffected 
worthy  old  fellow,  very  fond  of  his  niece,  and  thoroughly  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  her  being  so  well  married.  He  had  welcomed  Emer- 
son heartily  as  Melville's  friend,  and,  had  the  tone  of  the  evening 
depended  on  him,  it  would  have  been  joyous  enouffh. 

But  the  two  young  men  were  two  perfect  wet^bumkets.  Emerson 
sat  staring  on  Lucy  and  Melville,  thinking  on  their  future  misery, 
and  considering  his  friend  a  martvr,  and  himself  a  still  more  decided 
one.  Melville  sat  looking  on  Emerson,  watching  his  uneasiness, 
imagining  the  conflict  of  love  and  friendship  that  was,  as  he  sup- 
posed, going  on  in  bis  mind,  and  not  liking  to  triumph  in  his  own 
happiness,  when  thus  connected  with  his  friend's  misery.  The  most 
self-possessed  member  of  the  party  was  Lucy  herself.  She  had  been 
disconcerted  by  the  unexpected  attack  of  Mrs.  Omber  on  the  pre- 
ceding night ;  but  now,  when  she  had  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  think 
things  over,  and  determine  on  her  line  of  conduct,  she  was  perfectly 
collected  and  ready.     There  she  sat  opposite  Emerson,  and  every 
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now  and  then  he  caught  her  eye  on  his^  and  saw  the  aame  quiet  sig- 
nificant smile  upon  her  lip  which  he  had  noticed  when  they  met  in 
their  walk.  This  exasperated  him  more  and  more,  and  he  felt  more 
and  more  indignant  at  her  shamelessness  and  perfidy,  and  more  and 
more  commiserative  of  poor  Charles.  Meanwhile  **  Ppor  Charles  " 
observed  something  of  the  way  in  which  Lucy  eyed  xlmerson,  and 
began  to  get  a  little  jealous— -only  a  very^  very  little,  but  quite 
enough  to  sour  the  pleasantness  of  his  society. 

The  dinner  was  at  last  over ;  the  ladies  left  the  room,  nor  did  the 
gentlemen  linger  long  behind  them.  Melville  was,  of  course,  anxious 
to  rejoin  his  intended ;  and  Traill,  who  had  fancied  from  Emerson's 
manner  that  he  was  a  conceited  coxcomb,  who  wanted  to  play  Cap- 
tain Grand  over  his  company,  forebore  to  press  an  extra  bottle  with 
his  usual  hospitable  zeal.  On  their  reunion  up  stairs,  matters  looked 
at  first  as  black  as  they  had  done  down  below  ;  but  there  was  one 
among  the  parties  interested  who  had  a  keen  observation,  a  cool 
judgment,  a  resolute  will,  and  tact  and  perseverance  in  working  out 
that  will.  This  was  Lucy  Hillary.  Lucy  had  a  portfolio  of  prints 
before  her,  which  she  had  been  arranging  in  a  particular  order ; 
Melville  was  sitting  near  her  ;  two  of  the  Misses  Traill  were  fulmi- 
nating on  the  piano,  and  creating  that  happy  mask  for  earnest  con- 
versation which  music  always  provides,  and  for  which  it  indeed  de- 
serves the  praise  of  all ;  for  if  we  do  not  listen  to  it,  we  are  enabled 
by  it  to  listen  to  the  sounds  we  love  beet.  Emerson  was  leaning 
gloomily  against  the  wall,  in  the  true  Lara  fashion,  when  Miss  Hil- 
lary turned  to  him  and  said, 

"  Mr.  Emerson,  I  remember  that  at  Lady  Vellum's,  last  week, 
you  were  praising  Turner's  paintings :  here  are  some  very  beautiful 
engravings  from  them." 

Of  course  Emerson  was  obliged  to  approach  the  portfolio,  Melville 
began  to  turn  over  the  prints,  and,  af\er  the  first  five  or  six  they 
came  to  some  prints  of  Scenes  on  the  Essex  Coast.  Emerson  looked 
at  Lucy  ;  Lucy  looked  first  at  him  and  then  at  Melville.  Melville 
and  Lucy  smiled. 

**  Is  this  much  like  the  rocks  in  the  bay  below  Scrubville,  Lucy  ?" 
said  Melville.  Lucy  blushed  a  little,  but  still  smiled.  ''  I  think, 
Lucy,"  said  Melville,  ''  that  those  rocks,  near  which  we  met  that 
odious  Mrs.  Omber  looked  more  boldly  upon  the  sea." 

•'What,"  interposed  Emerson  eagerly,  "  what,  Charley,  were  you 
ever  at  Scrubville  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Melville,  *'  I  was  there  io  September,  for  a  day  or 
two.  I  knew  that  the  Hansons  were  there,  and  that  Lucy  was  with 
them ;  so  I  played  truant  over  in  a  timber-ship,  but  was  obliged  to 
keep  very  much  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  some  of  Pulley  and  Brown's 
people  should  recognise  me,  and  report  me  to  my  grandfather." 

**  You  need  hardly  have  feared  recognition,"  said  Lucy,  ''  in  those 
absurd  mustachios  which  you  wore  then,  and  which  made  the  wise 
folks  of  Essex  take  you  for  a  soldier." 

Emerson  drew  a  long  deep  breath, — a  load  was  taken  off  his 
heart,  and  he  felt  like  a  bottle  of  champagne  with  its  resin  and  wire 
knocked  off.  He  received  one  quiet  glance  of  intelligence  and  for- 
giveness from  Lucy,  which  told  him  how  thoroughly  she  had  seen 
through  his  blunder,  and  made  him,  while  he  blamed  himself  for  hav- 
ing suspected  her  so  undeservedly,  feel  doubly  rejoiced  on  his  friend's 
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accoant  in  havinff  gained  such  a  wife.  ISo  further  explanation  was 
entered  into^  and  Smerson  saw  and  appreciated  Lucy's  instinctive 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  avoiding  it;  for  Lucy  rightly  judged 
that,  though  she  herself  freely  forgave  Emerson  for  bis  mistake,  and 
for  his  injurious  thoughts  respecting  her,  perhaps  Melville,  if  he 
were  made  aware  of  them,  might  not  find  it  equally  easy  to  do  so, 
and  she  might  be  the  means  of  depriving  her  husband  of  the  friend- 
ship which  she  knew  he  valued  most.  A  total  alteration  in  Philip's 
manner  soon  relieved  Charles  of  the  idea  that  he  was  his  own  friend's 
successful  rival ;  or,  at  least,  he  thought,  from  the  vehement  flirta- 
tion which  Emerson  immediately  began  with  the  eldest  Miss  Traill, 
that  his  friend's  heart  could  not  have  been  very  seriously  wounded. 
The  pretence  of  the  sudden  departure  of  a  bad  toothache^  and  an 
instant  flow  of  lively,  cheerful  spirits,  served  with  the  rest  to  account 
for  past  deficiencies,  and  to  place  Philip  high  in  favour.  He  long 
rejoiced  in  the  happiness  of  Melville  and  Lucy  ;  and  he  never  forgot 
the  lesson  which  ne  had  learned, — not  to  let  others  volunteer  their 
confidential  communications,  not  to  pledge  his  honour  without  re- 
flection, and  not  to  get  again  involved  in 
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THKac  it  some  one  abiding-plaoe 

On  earth  to  which  we  cling ; 
There  ii,  too,  some  rememberM  face, — 

Both  blessings  with  them  bring  I 
There  is  a  hope  that  looks  above, — 

The  reed  to  which  we  hold  ; 
And  is  there  not  some  heart  we  love, 

Some  flower  of  the  fold  ? 

Joy,  joy  upon  the  breeze  doth  come, 

ft  ushers  in  the  birth 
Of  one  more  link  to  ''home,  sweet 
home,*'    . 

Another  child  of  earth. 
Affection  swells  within  the  breast 

Of  kindred,  young  and  old, 
To  welcome  in  the  little  guest. 

The  flower  of  the  fold  1 

A  babe  is  on  its  mother's  arm. 

In  quiet,  dreamless  sleep, 
With  infant  brow  as  still  and  calm 

As  sunshine  on  the  deep  ! 
And  merry  children  gather  round. 

With  steps  that  love  makes  bold, 
To  watch  in  that  sweet  trance  profound 

The  flower  of  the  fold  I 

A  little  girl,  with  rosy  mien, 

And  smilinff  as  the  mom. 
Is  bounding  <rer  the  village  green 

As  lively  as  a  fawn. 


She  stoops  to  pick  some  weeds  to  braid 

Within  her  locks  of  gold. 
And  laughingly  trips  on  the  maid. 

The  flower  of  the  fold  I 

A  few  more  years,  that  happy  one 

Has  left  the  pleasant  fields. 
And  to  a  distant  school  is  gone, 

Where  joy  to  study  yields. 
But  summer,  with  its  festal  train, 

Brings  home  across  the  wold. 
With  spirits  gay,  and  well-known  strain. 

The  flower  of  the  fold  1 

Two  graceful  forms  are  in  a  room : 

A  youth  of  noble  air, — 
A  lovely  maiden  in  the  bloom 

Of  womanhood — most  fair  I 
Their  hands  are  dasp'd  in  fond  embrace, 

Their  vows  have  just  been  told, 
And  who  in  that  new  guise  can  trace 

The  flower  of  the  fold  ? 

Alas !  how  beautiful  in  death 

That  marble  brow  appears ! 
A  single  day^— her  gentle  breath 

Is  borne  on  high  *midst  tears  ! 
A  holy  sleep  has  closed  her  eyes. 

Her  youthful  heart  is  cold, 
And  drooping  low  for  ever  lies 

The  flower  of  the  fold  I 
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THE  GAOL  CHAPLAIN; 
OR,  A  DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE'S  VOLUME. 

CHAPTER   LXIX. 
A  TRAIT  OF   SYDNEY  SMITH. 

<<  Refined  policy  ever  has  been  the  parent  of  confusion,  and  erer  will  be  so  ai 
long  as  the  world  endures.  Plain  good  intention,  which  is  as  easily  discovered  at 
the  first  view  as  fraud  is  surelv  detected  at  last,  is  of  no  mean  force  in  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind.  Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  a  healing  and  cementing  prin- 
ciple.*'— BURKB. 

While  penning  in  my  humble  retreat  these  fleeting  reminiscences 
of  the  past,  tidings  of  the  flight  of  a  generous  and  dismterested  spirit 
have  made  my  heart  heavy  within  me.  The  wit,  the  mirth,  the 
'kindly  sympathy,  and  buoyant  gaiety  of  Sydney  Smith  are  extin- 
guished amongst  us. 

The  unsparing  foe  of  cant,  and  humbug,  and  hollow  pretension  in 
high  places,  has  been  struck  down.  Those  who  quailed  Jbeneath  the 
truth  and  vigour  of  his  bold  remonstrance  may  rejoice.  The  fearless 
and  the  plain-spoken  is  laid  low. 

Death  has  marvellously  befriended  that  incomprehensible  body, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Fearless  of  his  comments,  they 
can  now  expend  £8000  on  the  purchase  of  Danbury  Park  for  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Holding  only  the  see  of  Rochester,  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  the 
valuable  vicarage  of  Brorosgrove,  and  the  desirable  rectory  of  Bi- 
shopsboume,  some  curates  there  were  who  were  silly  enough  to 
fancy  that  his  lordship  had  more  homes  than  one: — a  palpable 
error  1  Poor  man  !  he  had  none;  and  so  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners kindly  provided  one. 

Simple-minded  and  ignorant  men  imagined  that  the  Commission 
was  formed  for  the  better  distribution  of  Church  revenues,  and  for 
the  encouragement  and  aid  of  the  working  clergy.  How  such  phan- 
tasies of  the  brain  can  be  entertained  by  sane  people  is  **  wholly 
wonderful ! " 

None  but  those  who  knew  the  man — I  am  not  now  speaking  oi 
the  brilliant  essayist  or  the  vigorous  reasoner — can  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  his  hatred  of  injustice,  of  his  ready  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
fering, of  the  promptitude  with  which  he  succoured  the  struggling 
and  the  deserving,  and  of  the  practical  manner  in  which  he  carried 
out  his  principles.  Take  the  point  of  patronage.  As  a  writer,  he 
always  held  that  patronage  was  a  trust  of  the  most  stringent  nature, 
and  to  be  exercised  by  churchmen  in  a  manner  the  most  disinte- 
rested. Now  it  by  no  means  followed  that  because  he,  as  a  writer, 
contended  for  these  opinions  that,  as  a  Church  dignitary,  he  should 
carry  them  out  into  practice.  Had  he  forgotten  his  creed  when  in- 
vited with  professional  rank  and  authority,  there  were  those,  and 
not  a  few,  to  keep  him  in  countenance.    The  Whigs  came  into 
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power ;  their  clever  and  consistent  champion  was  not  forgotten ; 
and,  as  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  the  living  of  Edmonton — 
a  valuable  and  desirable  benefice — ^became  at  his  disposal.  It  had 
previously  been  held  by  Mr.  Tate,  better  known  as  "Tate  of  Rich- 
mond ;"  and  the  senior  curate  on  the  benefice  was  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Tate,  the  learned  incumbent's  son.  Some  short  time  after  Canon 
Tate's  demise,  Mr.  Smith  called  on  the  bereaved  family.  The  meet* 
ing  was  painful,  and  the  more  because  the  visitor  adverted,  in  feel- 
ing and  appropriate  terms,  to  the  worthy  both  as  a  father  and  a 
friend,  of  him  whose  loss  they  one  and  all  deplored. 

'^  And  the  information  I  have  now  to  communicate,"  added  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith,  "  will,  1  fear,  startle  you, — ^painfully,  perhaps.  The 
living  is  given  away  1 " 

''  No,"  was  the  reply  i  '^  we  feel  no  surprise  at  the  circumstance. 
It  is  a  living  of  too  much  consequence  long  to  remain  vacant." 

*'  I  am  glad,"  was  the  rejoinder,  *'  to  hear  you  speak  so  calmly  of 
a  result  that  was  inevitable." 

*'  For  ourselves,"  was  the  answer,  "  we  had  no  hope.  The  in- 
come of  the  benefice, — ^the  interest  that  would  be  made  for  it, — the 
many  expectants  which  such  a  vacancy  would  create, — the  personal 
claims  upon  individual  members  of  the  Chapter,  which  such  a  prize 
was  sure  to  bring  forward, — all  these  forbade  our  cherishing  the 
slightest  hope  on  the  subject." 

"  Well,"  cried  Svdney  Smith,  **  the  appointment  has  been  made, 
and  I  beUeve  it  to  be  a  good  one." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  was  the  acquiescent  remark  ;  "  the  character  of 
the  patrons  guarantees  it" 

''It  is  given,"  continued  the  Canon  quietly,  ''to  a  gentleman 
whose  surname  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  incumbent — Tate ;  and 
he  is  said  to  be  at  this  moment  staying  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London." 

"  An  immaterial  point  to  us,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  can  be  no  re- 
lative of  ours — we  know  nothing  about  him — nothing  save  this,  that 
he  is  a  fortunate  man." 

"  And  curious  enough,"  continued  the  dignitary  with  unruffled 
gravity,  " his  Christian  name  is  Thomas" 

"We  have  no  knowledge  of  him,"  was  the  reply, — "none  what- 
ever,— nor  he»  of  course,  of  us." 

"  Strange  indeed,  considering  you  are  the  party  !  "  cried  Sydney 
Smith,  with  a  humorous  but  most  benevolent  smile.  "You," 
glancing  at  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  "  you  are  the  man — you,  and 
no  other — the  vicar  of  Edmonton  !" 

Which  was  the  happiest  of  the  assembled  group  ? — the  party  who 
so  unexpectedly  received  so  valuable  a  benefice^  or  the  generous- 
hearted  man  who  so  delicately  bestowed  it  ? 

I  annex  a  letter,  written  not  many  months  before  his  death. 
Though  brief,  it  merits  preservation,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  His  allusion  to  his  own  career  is  interesting,  and  the  cau- 
tion which  he  gives  to  his  young  clerical  correspondent  full  of  wis- 
dom and  kindness.  It  is  tantamount  to  this  warning  : — "  Don't 
rashly  adopt  my  principles.  They  are  always  perilous,  and  to  a 
young  churchman  often  ruinous.  My  professional  success  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule." 

The  passage  alluded  to  is  one — beautiful  and  apposite,  by  the 
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w&y,  in  no  common  decree — which  closes  the  most  forcible  o£  Syd- 
ney Smith's  occasional  sermons.  His  clerical  correspondent  was 
anxious  to  use  it  on  a  public  occasion  of  some  pressing  emergency. 
His  aim  was  to  render  it  subservient  to  those  feelings  of  toleration^ 
forbearance,  and  charity,  which  form  the  real  secret  of  ruling  well 
and  wisely,  and  which  the  Premier  is  quietly  adopting  into  his  sys- 
tem of  Irish  policy.  May  they  be  blessed  to  the  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  of  a  lovely  land  I 

**  56,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
April  28,  1844. 
"Sir, 
"  The  story  of  Abraham  and  the  wayfaring  man  was  introduced 
by  me  into  a  sermon  I  preached  at  Bristol  many  years  ago.    It  was 
taken  from  Heber's  edition  of  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor, — I  be- 
lieve from  the  life  of  Taylor.     I  have  no  recollection  of  the  words  of 
the  narrative,  nor  any  copy  of  the  sermon,  or  else  1  would  send  it  to 
you. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  good  opinion  and  very  kind  ex- 
pressions ;  and  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  \erj  obedient  servant,  Stbnby  Smith. 

"  If  you  can  get  the  fable,  allow  me  to  exhort  you  to  think  a  little 
before  you  introduce  it.  I  have  acted  with  uniform  temerity  through 
life ;  but  it  may  not  suit  others  as  well  as  it  happens  to  have  suited 
me.  «S.  S." 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

THE   RESISTLESS  FOB. 

«« Each  heart  is  a  world  of  nationt,  daatef,  and  individuals  ;  full  of  friendships, 
enmities,  indifferences ;  full  of  being  and  decay,  of  life  and  death ;  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future ;  the  springs  of  health  and  engines  of  disease :  here  joy  and 
grief,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hate  fluctuate ;  and  toss  the  sullen  and  the  gay,  the 
hero  and  the  coward,  the  giant  and  the  dwarf,  deformity  and  beauty,  on  ever-rest- 
less  waves.'* — Lavatsr. 

In  the  anomalous  state  of  society  in  which  we  live,  again  and  again 
does  the  expression  recur — always  as  commendatory — *<  What  a  dsuring 
spirit  r  But  may  not  this  feeling  be  carried  too  far  ?  May  not  occa- 
sions arise  in  which  self-reliance  will  pass — ^first  into  presumption,  and 
then  into  rebellion  ? 

Does  it  not,  if  indulged,  tempt  the  possessor  to  brave  and  defy  The 
Infinite  and  The  Eternal  ? 

Near  a  village,  in  which  I  lived  when  a  hoy,  there  was  a  toll-gate  kept 
hy  an  old  couple  of  the  name  of  Ewens*  It  was  placed  on  a  high-road 
leading  to  a  thriving  market-town,  and  no  inconsiderable  stream  of  pas- 
sengers daily  went  through  it.  Mercy  Ewens  and  her  aged  partner 
Jasper — a  cross-looking,  alert,  fierce-eyed  num,  much  and  deservedly 
dreaded  hy  the  neighbouring  urchins — had  the  reputation  of  being  a  pe- 
nurious couple,  and  rich  withal.  Certainly  the  keenness  with  which 
they  carried  on  their  calling,  and  their  sparing  participation  in  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  favoured  the  impression.  Mercy,  indeed,  made 
no  secret  of  her  provident  propensities. 
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<<  Do  ye  conceit,'^  cried  she,  in  answer  to  some  sneer  at  ber  niggardly 
habits,  ''  that  I  stand  at  a  toll-gate  for  amusement — to  take  the  air — or 
because  I*ye  naught  else  to  do  ?  By  my  troth  'tis  a  mighty  pleasant 
pastime  to  be  running  out  all  hours  of  the  night  to  unlock  the  gate  for 
drunken  travellers,  and  to  get  more  curses  than  half-pence  I  Why  do  I 
stand  and  shiver  at  daybreak  by  the  side  of  some  besotted  and  blasphe- 
ming braggart  waiting  for  the  toll,  which  at  last  is  flung  at  my  head  ? — 
Why,  that  I  may  lay  up  the  wherewUhal — that  I  may  have  a  roof  to 
shelter  me,  and  a  fire  to  warm  me,  and  a  bed  to  rest  me,  when  the  power 
to  work — ^but  not  the  vnU — ^has  left  me.  Now,  jester,  are  your  jibes 
answered  ?" 

"  Rarely,  mother,"  continued  her  tormentor ;  "  your  power  of  reply 
is  unrivalled ;  you  would  give  the  Old  One  himself  a  settler  were  he  to 
bandy  words  with  you.** 

''I  should  do  nothing  of  the  kind,**  returned  she  quietly;  ^'but 
I  should  expect  him,  like  any  other  gentleman,  to  pay  the  toll  when  he 
came  to  my  gate." 

''May  I  see  the  meeting,"  cried  the  roysterer  with  a  laugh,  and 
rode  off. 

Now,  though  Mrs.  £wens*8  qualifications  were  somewhat  caricatured 
by  her  youthful  tormentor,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  was  well  ''  up  to 
her  work.*'  If  to  her  rugged  partner  Jasper,  pertained  the  manual 
strength  which  enabled  him  to  ''  hold  hard*'  against  a  refractory  passen- 
ger^ to  Mercy  belonged  the  flow  of  words  and  the  retentive  memory. 
Her  recollection  of  every  horse  that  passed  her  gate  within  twenty-four 
hours  was  enviably  accurate.  She  could  say  whether — and  about  what 
time — during  the  current  day,  a  bay  mare  or  a  grey  gelding,  a  chesnut 
cob  or  a  black  pony,  a  switch-tailed  galoway  or  a  roan  hackney, 
had  passed  her  frontier,  and  could  recognise  each  in  the  deepest  "  gloam- 
ing' of  evening.  Catch  her  at  fault  who  could  I  To  call  her  know- 
ledge of  turnpike  law,  and  particularly  of  local  acts,  which  were  her 
Sabbath  study — an  undeniable  heathen  was  Mercy  Ewens  I — *'  a  smat- 
tering," would  be  a  libel  on  her.  To  a  second  her  clock  was  kept  by 
that  of  the  Town  Hall,  three  miles  distant.  By  it  she  rigorously 
abided ;  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  who,  returning  from  a  distance  a 
few  minutes  past  twelve,  refused  to  pay  toll  for  *'  a  fresh  day."  She  would 
«  speedily  let  him  know  before  his  betters  what  day  of  the  week  it  was, 
and  whether  Turnpike  Acts  were  cobwebs  for  rogues  and  knaves  to  break 
through  I"  Lord  Brougham  would  have  delighted  in  her.  She  would  run 
a  tilt  at  the  dearest  friend  she  had.  Restrained  by  no  respect  of  persons 
she  would,  when  her  blood  was  up,  show  her  horns  and  butt  all  round. 
This  propensity  was  unfortunate.  The  clearness  with  which  she  per- 
ceived her  rights,  and  the  vigour  with  which  she  and  her  husband  jointly 
enforced  them,  rendered  their  frequent  appearance  before  the  magis- 
trates, in  petty  sessions  assembled,  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  description  of  being  '<  a  troublesome  couple  who 
were  eternally  cutting  out  work  for  the  magistrates  to  settle."  One 
justice  —  a  Mr.  Rustwick  —  went  even  farther.  He  characterized 
Mercy  as  '« a  regular  nuisance ;"  and  added  that  <'  the  sooner  the  dis- 
trict was  rid  of  her  the  better  I" 

It  was  a  remark  pettishly  made,  but  which  sorely  rankled  in  the  breast 
of  her  at  whom  it  was  levelled.  Could  the  thoughtless  being  who 
uttered  it  have  anticipated  events,  it  would  have  been  carefully  suppress- 
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ed.  But  Providence,  in  mercy  to  some — in  vengeance  to  others ^veih  the 
future.  Months  rolled  away,  and  with  them,  apparently,  Mercy's  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Rustwick's  sarcasm.  Re  was  a  conyiyialist ;  sang  well 
and  readily ;  and  it  was  frequently  late  hefore  the  bachelor  parties,  at 
which  he  was  so  desirable  a  guest,  dispersed.  It  was  his  habit  to  ride 
home  unattended;  occasionally  the  worse  for  his  potations,  but  inva- 
riably master  of  his  own  movements,  and  fully  conscious  of  what  was 
passing  around  him.  On  a  piercing  December  evening,  when  a  bitter 
east-wind  blew,  and  the  thermometer  had  fallen  some  degrees  below 
freesing-point,  the  musical  party,  at  which  the  gay  bachelor  had  pl^ed 
and  sang  to  admiration,  broke  up  a  few  minutes  before  midnight.  The 
aspect  of  affairs  without  was  so  discouraging,  that  Mr.  Rustwick  was 
urged  by  hb  host  to  forego  his  intention  of  returning  home,  and  to  re- 
main where  he  was  for  the  night.  He  declined ;  remarking  that  his 
people  would  expect  him,  and  that  he  made  a  pomt  invariably  of  '*  roost- 
ing at  home,  when  he  had  expressed  no  previous  intention  to  the  con- 
trary." He  then  called  for  hb  horse,  mounted,  and  dashed  gaily  from 
the  door.  Hb  manner  struck  the  under-grroom,  who  opened  for  him  the 
avenue^te.  He  was  observed  to  shudder  violently,  raise  hb  hand 
quickly  to  his  head,  and  swerve  in  his  saddle.  He  then  recovered  him- 
self, and  patting  the  favourite  mare  he  rode,  went  off  at  a  gallop.  At  a 
few  minutes  before  one  he  pulled  up  at  the  Five  Lanes  Gate,  and  called 
lustily  for  old  Ewens.  Mercy  made  her  appearance ;  and  her  he  cursed, 
and  paid.  At  two  his  servants  were  roused  by  hearing  his  mare  dash 
madly  into  the  stable-yard.  There  stood  <*  Black  Bess"  with  starting 
eyeballs,  flanks  quivering  with  fright,  covered  with  foam,  and  without 
her  rider.  An  alarm  was  given ;  immediate  search  was  made  ;  and,  at 
four,  Mr.  Rustwick  was  found  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  high-road, 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  toll-house—dead ! 

The  consternation  caused  by  thb  event  was  deep  and  general.  The 
suddenness  with  which  Death  had  grasped  hb  victim — the  manner  of  hb 
approach— his  visit  so  unexpected — and,  in  the  world's  hollow  phrase- 
ology, so  ill-timed — the  rapid  transition  from  the  gaiety,  and  mirth, 
and  music  of  a  festive  party  to  the  death-throe,  untended  and  alone, 
at  the  midnight  hour  on  a  dreary  road, — stunned  for  a  passing  moment 
into  reflection  the  most  careless  and  thoughtless  of  Mr.  Rustwick's  as- 
sociates. 

Nor  was  the  idea  of  foul  play  wholly  rejected  by  many.  No  marks  of 
external  violence  were  visible.  The  body  seemed  to  lie  in  an  easy,  na- 
tural position.  The  clothes  were,  apparently,  undisturbed.  A  hunting- 
watch,  massive  mourning-ring,  and  a  g^ld  eye-glass  were  found  upon 
the  person.  A  card-case,  papers,  and  some  loose  memoranda  were  db- 
covered  in  the  pockets,  but  no  money. 

Now,  it  was  an  established  fact  that,  a  few  hours  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Rustwick  had  received  from  one  of  his  tenants  a  large  sum,  partly 
in  gold  and  partly  in  bank-notes,  which  sum  those  most  conversant  with 
hb  habits  maintained  he  had  about  him  when  death  seized  him. 

"Into  whose  hands  had  thb  passed? — where  was  it  secreted? — could 
it  be  traced?"  were  questions  anxiously  put  by  Mr.  Rustwick's  relatives, 
and  vaguely  answered.  Clue  there  was  none ;  and  though  heavy  rewards 
were  offered  for  information  on  this  particular  point,  none  was  forth- 
coming. The  inquest — unavoidable  under  such  circumstances— was 
protracted  and  tedious,  but  elicited  no  fact  of  importance.     The  medical 
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evidence  given,  tended  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion — tliat  Mr.  Rost- 
wick  had  fallen  from  his  horse  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  a  result  attributable 
to  his  sudden  transition  from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  room 
to  a  temperature  some  degrees  below  freezing-point — to  the  vinous  ex- 
citement under  which  he  laboured — to  the  rapid  pace  at  which  he  rode 
— '^  all  which  circumstances  predisposed  the  frame/'  so  ran  their  jargon, 
to  attacks  of  this  nature* 

«  Beyond  all  question,**  the  doctors  continued,  **  the  cause  of  death 
was  apoplexy  ;'*  and  the  coroner  suggested  a  verdict  to  that  effect;  but 
the  jury  declined  adopting  his  conclusion,  and  insisted  on  this  being  re- 
corded as  the  result  of  their  deliberations — '*  Found  dead :  but  whether 
the  deceased  came  to  his  end  by  fair  or  foul  means,  the  jury  have  no 
means  of  deciding.*' 

The  faculty  were  furious.  ^Was  their  opinion,  founded  on  a  pott^ 
mortem  examination,  to  go  for  nothing  ?  Did  the  jury  pretend  to  be 
better  judges  of  the  results  of  disease  than  themselves  ?  Was  their  ex- 
perience valueless  ?  Were  they,  or  were  they  not,  acquainted  with  the 
maladies  to  which  humanity  is  subject?" 

"  Yow  may  hervy'^  was  the  reply  of  a  rebellious  old  juryman,  who 
headed  the  opposition,  "  yow  may  her^ — yow  have  herred  aforetime  and 
may  agin  I  Whar's  the  blunt  the  did  man  had  about 'un?  Sluiwmt 
that  agin,  and  I'll  retam  what  vordick  ye  loike.  They  that  took  his 
blunt  knaw  best  whether  he  war  aloive  or  did  when  they  found  'un ! 
Wance  more — whar's  the  blunt?" 

It  was  the  pertinacity  of  this  vivacious  old  gentleman  which  gave  such 
infinite  trouble  to  Mrs.  Mercy  Ewens.  He  had  her  examined,  and  cross- 
examined,  and  re-examined,  for  three  mortal  hours,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  bystanders,  and  the  unbounded  indignation  of  the  party  herself. 
There  was  evidently  a  suspicion  in  the  old  man*s  mind  that  the  **  pike " 
woman  knew  more  than  she  chose  to  tell :  and  he  repeatedly  begged 
the  "crowner"  to  **9ift"  Marcy  Ewens,  who  was,  as  he  shrewdly 
observed,  the  last  woman  who  saw  the  '*did"  man  <' aloive!" 

Annoyance  at  her  loss  of  time  and  unavoidable  absence  from  her  law- 
ful calling,  seemed  to  exasperate  Mercy  far  more  than  the  suspicions  en- 
tertained of  her  with  reference  to  Mr.  Rustwick. 

**  Many's  the  shilling  I  shall  lose  this  day  I"  cried  she,  rocking  her 
body  to  and  fro,  and  glancing  furiously  at  the  fumbling  coroner,  whose 
short-hand  might  have  been  German  text  from  the  premeditation  with 
which  it  was  written ;  ''  Jasper*B  a  big  baby  at  the  pike.  He  mind 
a  gate  ?  Hout  I  Any  bully  can  daunt  him  with  a  few  braggart  words. 
Shillings,  said  I?  It's  well  if  it's  not  a  sovereign.  And  all  for  yonder 
ranting,  tearing  scapegrace  I  What  the  plague  possessed  him  to  die  so 
near  my  door  ?  " 

"  You  say,  then,  Mrs.  Mercy  Ewens,"  said  the  drowsy  coroner,  rubbing 
his  eyes  and  waking  up  from  a  doze,  "  you  say  that  you  saw  this — this 
—unfortunate  gentleman  fall — fall — from  his  house  ?  " 

"  Anan  ?  "  said  Mercy,  thoroughly  bewildered. 

*^  From  his  horse,*"  suggested  the  clerk,  slyly  and  cleverly  prompting 
his  principal. 

**  Oh  !  ah  I     Exactly.     You  saw  him  fall  from  his  horse,  you  say  ?  " 

*'  1  saw  nothing  of  the  kind,"  observed  Mercy  briskly,  <<  and  I  said 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

'*  Then,  woman,  what  did  you  say  ?  *' 
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'<  Nothing  like  that !  *'  observed  she  of  the  pike,  loudly  and  stoutly ; 
**  and  I'll  plaster  my  words  to  please  no  one.  This  was  what  I  said : — 
That  runagate  who 's  dead  and  gone  passed  my  gate  in  the  '  sma'  hours.' 
I  let  him  through.  His  greeting  wasn't  over  creditable  for  a  justice ; 
for  he  cussed  me  as  the  gate  fell  back.  Indeed,  his  language  was  never 
over  mplementary  I — I  must  hold  to  that  as  'tis  truth.  But,  however, 
his  dander  was  up.  P'raps  the  cold  had  touched  him.  Fraps  he  might 
have  waited  an  instant  moment  at  the  gate.  I  can't  say.  I  don't  find 
my  shoes  in  the  dark  as  quickly  as  I  used  to  do.  However,  he  cussed 
me,  and  that  right  heartilv.     I  made  him  no  reply — I  disdained  it" 

'*  Did  you  observe  anytning  remarkable  in  his  appearance  ?" 

«  Anan  ?  " 

"How  did  he  look?" 

"  Mad  and  bitter ;  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  saddle ;  fretting  and  chafing 
as  I  hobbled  up  to  the  gate.  Look,  say  you  ?  He  looked  as  if  he 
thought  old  women  dirt ;  and  would  ride  at  'em  and  over  'em  if  they 
dared  to  crawl  in  his  track.  He  was  aye  hard  and  scornful  I  So  he 
looked  then :  how  he  may  look  now  is  another  matter." 

There  was  frightful  exultation  in  the  emphasis  with  which  these  con- 
cluding words  were  uttered. 

'<  When  did  you  see  him  again  ?"  asked  the  old  juryman. 

*<  Never— o^ive." 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  her  manner  as  she  replied  to  this  question. 
She  p€tused  slightly  over  it,  as  if  weighing  rapidly  in  her  own  mind  the 
bearing  her  reply  naJght  have  on  the  proceedings.  This  hesitation  was 
caught  by  the  professional  man  who  watched  the  case  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Rustwick's  family.     He  instantly  put  the  query — 

**  Did  you  ever  see  him  (the  deceased)  again — alive  or  dead  ?  " 

The  response  was  immediately  and  resolutely  given — 

**  I  never  did  see  him  again,  alive  or  dead." 

This  was  deemed  satisfactory,  and  she  was  told  she  might  withdraw. 

Before,  however,  she  could  fight  her  way  out  of  the  crowded  room,  the 
succeeding  witness  made  a  statement  which  induced  the  coroner  to  order 
her  to  be  detained. 

Timothy  Blowt,  an  *<  atO-lUr^'  on  a  neighbouring  farm, — whose  hours 
were  very  irregular,  and  who  laboured  under  strong  suspicion  of  poach- 
ing propensities, — declared  on  oath  that  **  near  two,  or  somewhere  there- 
alK>uts,"  on  that  eventful  morning,  he  saw  Mrs.  Ewens  come  out  of  the 
pike,  and  g^  through  the  foot-passenger's  gate ;  how  far  down  the  road 
she  went  he  didn't  know  ;  she  wasn't  gone  more  than  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes ;  saw  nothing  in  her  hand  when  she  returned ;  "  Couldn't  very 
well ;  it  wor  so  uncommon  dark  and  douly," — dismal  it  is  presumed  was 
the  young  gentleman's  meaning. 

Mercy,  when  recalled  by  the  coroner,  admitted  at  once,  and  in  the 
most  o£P-hand  manner  the  correctness  of  Blowt's  testimony. 

She  had  heard  during  the  night,  she  said,  *^  a  crooning  noise,"  for 
which  she  could  not  account,  and  she  thought  some  one  was  trying  to 
force  the  gate,  and  "  get  through  roguishly."  She  was  ^*  up  in  no  time  :*' 
found  the  gate  all  right :  and  then  bethought  her  that  the  villains  might 
be  robbing  her  potatoe-pie,  —  as  they  had  done  more  than  once  afore- 
time. She  stepped  into  her  garth  to  see.  All  was  quiet  and  orderly 
there ;  and  she  quickly  stepped  back,  glad  at  heart,  into  her  bed.  Had 
the  gentlemen  anything  more  to  say  to  her  ?     She  was  weary,  hungry, 
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and  very  dry,  and  wanted  to  be  by  ber  gate  again,  wbere  "  all  would  be 
Noab's-ark  fasbion  by  that  time.** 

From  this  statement  no  re-examination,  cunningly  as  it  was  managed, 
could  induce  her  to  yary.  She  was  proof  against  all  legal  artifioe :  and 
left  the  hall  as  self-possessed  as  she  had  entered  it. 


A  costly  tomb  received  the  deceased  magistrate.  Numbers  followed 
him  to  his  grave.  Gossips  prated  about  the  gorgeousness  of  the  funeral 
paraphernalia.  The  Cowniy  Herald  maintained  the  loss  of  such  a 
man  irreparable  to  the  shire,  and  to  society  :  and  in  six  weeks  he  was 
forgotten. 

Mercy  still  ruled  at  the  pike.  It  was  observable,  however,  that  she 
now  never  ventured  abroad  after  twilight ;  and  obliged  Jasper,  much 
against  his  will,  to  mind  the  gate,  duly  and  truly,  at  all  hours  of  the 
night.  The  change  was  too  violent.  He  prophesied  that  it  would  kill 
him ;  and  he  was  correct  He  was  attacked  by  an  inflammatory  cold ; 
trifled  with  the  symptoms,  and  died.  To  the  amazement  of  those  who 
knew  her  attachment  to  money,  the  widow  immediately  announced  her 
intention  of  resigpaing  the  gate.  '*  It  had  been  let  by  the  trustees,^  so 
she  reasoned,  *' to  her  husband.  His  name,  not  hers,  was  over  the 
bar,  and  in  the  parchments.  His  death  voided  all  ^greemenJU,  She  knew 
that  much  of  law,  if  she  knew  naught  else.  And  having  a  little  inde- 
pendency, no  living  man,  because  he  'd  a  penny  to  pay,  should  stand 
by  the  gate,  and  cuss  her  more." 

But  what  was  that  "  little  independency  ?" 

Its  amount  staggered  even  those  who  were  aware  of  Mercy's  thrifty 
habits,  and  the  diligence  with  which  she  had  plied  her  unenviable  call- 
ing. But,  in  reality,  she  possessed  double  the  sum  which  she  grave  the 
world  to  understand  was  hers.  Many  tried  to  counsel,  and  more  to 
cajole  her :  but  she  kept  her  own  secret,  and  carried  away  her  spoil  in 
triumph. 

"  None  of  your  banks  for  me  I"  was  her  cry.  "  1 11  trust  none  on  'em 
after  the  smash  of  Morton  and  Rodick.  Bethink  ye  of  the  Welling- 
borough bank  I  Because  old  Morton  was  a  bom  miser,  and  seemed  to 
grudge  every  penny  he  spent,  folks  thought  his  bank  as  safe  as  the  Bank 
of  England;  and  that  nothing  could  move  him.  But  their  faith  was 
somewhat  shaken  when  he  shut  up  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  market-day 
morning,  and  never  opened  again.  Hat  ha  I  ha!  I've  heerd,  too, 
afore  now,  of  bankers,  the  night  before  they  broke,  sitting  up  till  cock- 
crow, and  burning  all  their  books, —  ledger,  cash-book,  day-book, —  all 
to  baulk  their  creditors.  I've  known,  too,  a  clerk  who  managed  a 
savings-bank  run  o£P  with  the  money :  wearisome  enough  for  those  who 
had,  bit  by  bit,  laid  it  by,  and  came  at  Christmas  to  claim  it.  And,  as 
to  money  lent  on  promissory  notes,  how  are  ye  to  know  whether  he  who 
borrows  it  is  a  man  or  a  mouse  ?  It 's  often  all  promise  and  no  pay. 
Now  I  '11  not  be  fooled.  I  U  have  what  neither  man  nor  devil  can  take 
ft*om  me,  — <- 1  *il  have  that  which  will  neither  bum,  nor  waste,  nor  melt 
away, — I  '11  have  land  I" 

On  the  eastem  coast,  not  far  from  the  aguish  but  aspiring  little  water- 
ing-place of  Walton  on-the-Naze,  stood  a  sunny  homestead^  built  in  the 
cumbrous  and  substantial  fashion  of  former  days, — to  which  some  thirty 
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acres  of  capital  land  were  annexed.  Its  owner  had  recently  deceased ; 
and  in  his  will  had  snhdivided  his  property  into  such  minute  portions 
that  the  disposal  of  this  farm  was  indispensahle*  While  it  remained  en- 
tire, to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  will  into  e£Pect  the  executors  found  to 
be  impracticahle.  Mercy  bid  for  it.  She  had  previously  convinced 
herself,  by  actual  inspection,  of  the  value  of  the  farmstead,  of  its 
ample  accommodation,  and  excellent  state  of  repair.  Better  grazing- 
land  than  that  around  it,  she  was  told  by  experienced  judges,  Essex  did 
not  boast  The  only  drawback  on  its  value  was  its  proximity  to  the 
sea.  But  then  it  stood  in  a  bay,  sheltered  on  each  side  by  projecting 
crags, — ^was  screened  from  the  inroads  of  old  ocean  by  a  strong  sea-wal^ 
and  was  deemed  by  those  who  lived  near  the  spot  thoroughly  secure. 
That  the  German  Ocean  gained  on  each  side  of  the  estate,-— towards 
Harwich  on  the  one  hand,  and  St.  Osyth  on  the  other, — was  admitted : 
but  Sunnyside  Farm,  it  was  averred,  the  tide  never  affected.  In  fifty 
years  not  five  feet  of  soil  had  the  waters  removed  ^m  it  Still  Mercy 
nesitated ;  pondered  in  silence  over  the  nearness  of  the  house  to  the 
cliff;  remembered  that  the  acres  she  was  about  to  buy  lay — none  of 
them  inland,  but  skirted  closely  the  expanse  of  ocean  ;  and  seemed,  on  se* 
cond  thoughts,  to  shrink  from  completing  her  purchase.  While  hesi- 
tating she  was  offered  a  premium  for  her  bargain.  This  decided  her. 
**  If  it  was  a  good  spec  for  another,  it  was  a  good  spec  for  her  !*'  She 
at  once  professed  herself  ready  to  sign  the  agreement ;  and  desired  the 
deeds  to  be  made  out  forthwith.  The  purchase-money  was  paid :  Mrs. 
Ewens  took  possession  of  her  antique  home,  and  became  a  landed  pro- 
prietor. Nothing  could  look  more  promising  than  her  crops ;  or  in  a 
state  of  better  culture  than  her  land ;  and  the  smiling  suns  of  August 
shone  upon  her  a  thriving  and  a  prosperous  woman.  She  reaped ;  and 
she  laid  up,  and  '*  gathered  into  bams ;"  and  in  the  excess  of  her  exult- 
ation declared  she  *<  dreaded  no  foe  who  on  this  earth  could  molest  her  :*' 
she  had  "  taken  good  care  none  here  could  harm  her."  The  boast  was 
premature.     She  was  about  to  combat  a  foe  who  was  resistless. 

September  drew  on,  rainy,  fitful,  and  tempestuous.  The  equinoctial 
gales  blew.  Strong  tides  set  in ;  each  with  gpreater  vehemence  than  its 
predecessor ;  and  one  morning  she  was  roused  from  sleep  by  a  tremend- 
ous crash,  —  speedily  explained  by  the  unwelcome  announcement  that 
forty  feet  of  cliff  had  given  way  in  front  of  the  farm-stead,  which  now 
stood  on  the  very  verge  of  the  ocean.  From  that  moment  the  current 
of  the  North  Sea — so  capricious  and  uncertain  are  the  operations  of  the 
mighty  element  I — seemed  changed.  It  ceased  to  tell  upon  the  project- 
ing crags  which  had  hitherto  sheltered  Sunnyside  :  but  seemed  bent  on 
enlarging  the  bay,  and  making  a  more  decided  sweep  inland.  The  an- 
tique formstead  speedily  disappeared.  No  sea-wall  that  Mercy  had 
means  or  opportunity  to  raise  stayed  the  progress  of  the  advancing 
enemy ;  and  in  four  years  the  little  territory  of  the  boastful  woman  had« 
bit  by  bit,  crumbled  away. 

•  #*««« 

In  the  darkest  comer  of  the  day-room  in  the  women's  ward  at  North- 
ampton workhouse  there  lingered  on,  not  many  years  since,  an  aged 
person,  whom  her  companions  in  misery  all  more  or  less  feared,  and 
were  unanimous  in  describing  as  <'  a  godless  old  body,  whose  thoughts 
and  ways  were  far  from  canny.** 

She  was  irritable,  restless,  peevish^  uneasy, — sorely  burdened  by  de- 
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crepitude,  and  yet  sadly  averse  to  die.  All  allusion  to  the  fbttire 
seemed  hateful.  What  remained  to  her  of  intellect  reverted  inoeasantlj 
to  the  past  She  would  sit  the  livelong  day,  and  murmur  eagerly  to 
herself,  as  if  striving  to  silence  by  self-vindication  some  compunctkMis 
feeling^  which  arose  within  hen 

**  No  crime  to  rob  the  dead — none — ^none  I  False  oath  ? — ^no  I — ^no  i 
never  took  one  in  my  life  I  I  said  I  never  saw  him  again  alive  or  dead. 
Twas  truth — truth  I  He  wasn't  dead  ;  for  he  was  warm,  and  breatbed. 
He  wasn't  alive  ;  for  he  could  neither  speak  nor  move*  Ha !  ha !  ha  I 
Good !  No  lie  ? — none  I — ^none  I  But  he  gprasped  his  note-case  tight 
— tight  I  Well,  there  was  one  beside  him  who  wanted  it  more^  and 
grasped  it  tighter.  Ho  I  ho  I  'twas  a  lucky  chance.  But  where  is  it 
all  now  ? — Down— deep  down  in  the  sea, — ^the  cruel,  restless,  devour- 
ing sea  I*' 

Whether  these  expressions  had  reference  to  any  previous  period  of 
her  life ;  whether  they  explained  any  gloomy  mystery  connected  with 
the  past ;  or  whether  — as  the  workhouse  surgeon  contended  —  they 
simply  indicated  the  presence  of  mania  in  one  of  its  many  varied  forms, 
those  must  decide  who  are  enabled  by  previous  study  and  long  experi- 
ence to  distinguish  accurately  between  the  workings  <^  conscience  and 
the  visitations  of  disease. 


THE    OLD   ELM-TREE. 

A  tOKO  for  the  noble  old  elm-tree. 

That  manv  an  age  hath  leen. 
And  itill  UxMct  form  from  iu  thione  of  earth. 

The  pride  of  the  Tillaffe  green  ! 
A  host  might  bide  'neath  iu  ample  shade. 

And  there  in  the  days  of  old 
Our  sires  would  rest,  and  merrily  jest. 
As  their  youthful  feau  they  told. 

Oh  the  old  elm-tree  I 
'Tis  pleasant  to  me 
To  list  to  the  sound  of  its  minstrelsie ! 

And  still,  when  the  sultry  day  is  past. 

The  rillagers  cluster  round, 
And  trip  along  to  the  jocund  song. 

Till  the  tree  gives  back  the  sound  1 
The  feast  is  spread,  and  the  forester. 

With  a  heart  of  mirth  and  glee. 
Drinks  to  his  lass  in  a  brimming  glass, 
And  then  to  the  old  elm-tree  I 

The  old  elm-tree ! 
*Tis  pleasant  to  me 
To  list  to  the  sound  of  its  minstrelsie ! 
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LUCK  IS  EVERYTHING. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR   OP   "WILD   SPORTS   OP   THE    WEST." 
CHAPTER   I. 

BaUjporeen.— Notice  of  myself.— The  Yellow  GenUemaii.— Uii  arrival,  oonvena- 
tion,  and  departure. 

^'Barring  Bannagher,— and  everybody  knows  that  Bannagher 
bates  the  devil,— give  me  Bally poreen ! "  observed  an  agreeable  gen- 
tleman, who  had  roofed  the  royal  mail  in  my  companv  from  the  IriRh 
capital.  "If  you  wonld  see  the  town  in  all  its  glory,  choose  the 
market-da^,  and  should  it  be  the  Margymore,^  why,  all  the  better. 
For  courtmg,  I  'U  back  Ballypureen  against  the  world ;  and  if  you 
have  a  fancy  to  try  the  temper  of  your  twig  upon  a  skull,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  bone  or  blackthorn  is  the  harder,  take  a  tender  steak  at 
the  *  Cat  and  Bagpipes,'  with  a  couple  of  stiff  tumblers  afterwards  to 
assist  digestion,  and  then,  if  it 's  the  heel  of  the  evening,  slip  fair  and 
aisy  into  the  crowd.  You  '11  not  be  long  there — if  you  have  any  luck— 
until  ye  meet  some  pleasant  personage  trailing  his  cotamoref  after  him, 
and  requesting  anybody  and  everybody  to  tramp  upon  the  same.  Why, 
then,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  your  toe  delicately  upon  the  hem  of 
the  garment, — and  if  one  of  you  is  not  down  before  a  dog  could  hear  a 
whistle,  why,  never  believe  myself,  Dan  Delany,  although  I  kissed 
calfskin  to  the  same.     And  now,  God  bless  you,  if  it 's  possible ! " 

Such  was  the  valedictory  observation  of  my  fellow  traveller,  as  on  a 
beautiful  morning  in  June,  the  royal  mail,  at  seven  a.m.,  rattled  into 
the  town  of  Ballyporeen,  through  a  street  composed  of  mud-walled 
cabins,  and  held  in  joint-tenancy  by  bipeds  and  quadrupeds, — ^meu, 
women,  and  chi]dren,-»pig8,  ducks,  and  donkeys.  For  hours,  I  had 
been  amused  with  the  racy  and  natural  wit  then  indigenous  to  an  Irish 
coach- box — and  occasionally  laughed  heartily  at  guard,  driver,  and  out- 
sides,  as  they  tilted  good-humoured ly  with  each  other ;  and  certainly 
the  contrast  forced  upon  me  between  *'  the  leathern  conveniency  "  I 
was  perched  upon,  and  the  better-appointed  English  stage,  was  awfully 
against  the  latter.  I  have,  in  my  wanderings,  sat  beside  a  "  bacon-fed 
knave,"  held,  in  road  parlance,  to  be  a  "  spicy  coachman."  For  sixty 
miles  I  never  could  extract  from  him  aught  more  extensive  than  a 
monosyllable ;  and  throughout  the  journey,  the  beer-swilling  beast  was 
niggard  of  speech,  as  if  he  had  been  a  probationer  from  La  Trappe. 

Irish  drivers  are  now  defunct — and  Pat  Daly  was  almost  an  ultimus 
Romanarum.  He,  poor  fellow,  who  could  not  bear  a  go  by  on  the  road 
of  life,  speedily  followed  his  brethren,  and  *^  tooled "  his  last  stage. 
He  died  in  his  vocation ;  for,  having  good-naturedly  consented  to  the 
inside  passengers'  playing  a  game  of  blind-hookey  for  a  round  of  tum- 
blers, in  a  hurry  to  retrieve  lost  time,  and  bothered  by  thirteen 
JohnniesX  and  a  fc^gy  night,  poor  Pat  slipped  off  the  highway  into  a 
quarry,  made  smithereens  of  the  royal  mail,  and  broke  his  own  neck 
into  the  bargain. 
*  Ths  Urge  market.  f  AngUee^  great-coat^  %  Small  ^laises  of  whiskey. 
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The  entrance  to  Ballyporeen  is  steep— and>  though  a  wheel  was 
locked,  we  came  down  the  street  at  a  spanking  pace. 

"  Pat,"  said  I,  "  from  what  this  gentleman  tells  me,  the  Ballyporeen 
boys  must  be  a  pleasant  set.  Might  I  inquire,  are  the  fiair  sex  as 
agreeable  ?" 

"Ah!  then,  upon  my  conscience,"  returned  the  driver,  '^ there  *s 
some  good-looking  trouts  in  the  same  place.  Would  your  honour  wish 
to  see  a  trifle  of  them  ?" 

I  sraciously  assented,  and  Mr.  Daly  continued, — 

"As  this  is  Sunday^  they'll  be  preparin'  to  go  to  mass.  Well — do 
matter — ye  must  take  them  as  they  come,  fhey  '11  hardly  wait  to 
finidi  their  toilette,  as  the  ladies  call  it.  Comey,  jewel/'  he  said, 
turning  to  the  guards  "  give  us  a  tearin'  blast  of  that  ould  tin  trumpet.*' 

The  guard  replied  instantly  by  a  '*  loud  alarum" — while  Mr.  Daly  in 
a  voice  of  horror  exclaimed,  "  Oh  Jasus !  the  child  !  the  child  !" 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that,  in  taking  the  census  <^  an 
Irish  cabin,  the  '*  two-year-oulds  "  may  be  fairly  averaged  at  half  a 
score,  and,  consequently,  that  the  alarming  outcry  of  Mr.  Daly  brought 
the  whole  establishments  of  the  street  to  their  respective  doors,  "  in 
most  admired  disorder," — each  and  every  affectionate  family  being  under 
an  assurance,  that  some  "  young  Astyanax  "  of  their  own  had  been  im- 
molated by  the  royal  mail,  as  effectually  as  a  fiaithful  devotee  is  crushed 
by  the  car  of  Juggernaut.  All  flocked  out  in  desperate  haste — and 
several  of  the  ladies  in  that  classic  costume,  which  painters  assign 
to  Diana  and  her  nymphs,  when  the  rash  hun^man  interrupted  their 
ablutions.  One  unhappy  matron  trampled  on  a  clutch  of  ducklings, 
then  reposing  on  her  tnreshold  in  felse  security ;  while  her  next-door 
neighbour  bounded  into  the  street  with  flusned  cheek  and  bloody 
razor,  to  raise,  as  terror  whispered,  the  mangled  remains  of  a  first 
pledge  of  love  and  heir-apparent  to  his  property.  All  were  in  dire 
commotion— and  yet  no  mutilated  babe  could  be  discovered,  while  a 
horse-laugh  from  the  coach  rendered  it  quite  evident,  that  Mr.  Daly 
had  tum^  out  a  half-dressed  community  under  false  pretences. 

Before,  however,  the  irritated  ladies  could  obtain  a  supply  of  paving- 
stones,  Mr.  Daly  was  out  of  range,  while,  in  a  sort  of  hurri^  duet» 
"  Oh,  bloody  murder !  my  ducks !"  and  "  Oh,  holy  Moses !  my  chin !" 
ended  in  a  full  choral  burst  of  "  May  the  divil  smash  ye'r  neck,  Pat 
Daly  !*-oh  !  ye  ruffin  of  the  world  !"  But  on  rolled  the  coach,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  we  pulled  up  at  "  The  Cat  and  Bagpipes."   . 

When  I  apprise  the  ^cious  reader  that  I  am  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  and  neither  a  tourist  nor  a  bagman, — ^have  no  intention  of  car- 
rying a  railroad  through  Connemara, — am  not  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, nor  an  envoy  ^om  Exeter  Hall, — care  not  a  brass  button  were 
Thresham  Gregg  s^ted  in  the  stocks,  and  Tom  Steel  taking  gentle 
exercise  upon  the  treadmill, — ^he  may  very  naturally  inquire,  what  the 
devil  brought  me  to  Ballyporeen  ?  A  shrewd  question,  by  the  mass ! 
and  one  wnich  a  short  bio^phy  of  m  vself  will  best  resolve. 

I  was  bom  on  the  English  side  ot  the  border,  and  am  descended 
from  as  stout  a  family  as  ever  slipped  twenty  horsemen  across  the 
Tweed  by  moonlight,  and  transferred  a  Scottish  herd  to  the  pastures 
of  Northumberland.  I  believe  that  half  my  forefathers  fell  in  raid  ot 
battle ;  and  I  am  pretty  certain,  by  an  authenticated  record,  that  a 
couple  were  hanged  on  Uarribee  Hill,  for  a  trifling  infraction  of  mewn 
and  tuum.    In  a  word,  they  were  a  busy  and  a  thriving  race ;  and. 
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wLile  they  prudently  confined  their  operations  to  cattle-stealing,  they 
prospered  as  they  deserved — ^but,  suadente  diaholo,  they  began,  for- 
sooth, to  dabble  in  politics.  In  *'  the  fifteen"  tbey  joined,  unluckily, 
the  losing  side ;  and  in  "  the  forty-five  "  they  sustained  a  loss  of  half 
a  dozen  of  the  best  sheep-farms  from  Norham  to  Netberby.  Gradually 
the  good  old  times  wore  away,  and  even  the  borderers,  for  lack  of  en- 
(xiuragement,  became  honest,  and  exchanged  the  spear  for  the  sickle. 

I  was  bred  up,  half  sportsman  and  half  sheep-farmer — and  at  one- 
and-twenty  could  send  thirty  yards  of  silk  across  the  Tweed,  kill  a 
grouse  clean  at  fifty  paces,  ride  respectably  over  a  country,  and,  in 
short>  exhibited  general  accomplishments,  which  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  enlarge  upon. 

My  father  farmed  six  hundred  acres — the  land  was  his  own — and, 
as  he  had  no  rent  to  pay,  he  enjoyed  rural  comfort  in  its  fullest  extent. 
The  succession  being  confined  to  me,  my  sire  eschewed  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  Durham  Militia,  and,  like  the  elder  Nerval, 

"  Kept  myself,  his  only  son,  at  home." 

It  was  late  in  October, — I  had  made  a  long  excursion  through  the 
moorland,  filled  the  game-bag  amply,  and  reached  home  late  on  a  fine 
clear  firosty-feeling  evening,  when  I  was  informed  that  a  stranger  had 
arrived  a  couple  of  hours  ^fore,  and  very  unceremoniously  had  invited 
himself  to  supper.  Had  he  been  young  and  well-favoured,  my  sisters, 
two  blooming  borderers,  would  not  have  been  particularly  displeased  at 
the  intrusion ;  but,  by  general  consent,  he  was  described  to  be  an  anti- 
quated dwarf,  *'  as  ugly  as  original  sin,  and  by  no  means  so  agreeable." 
My  curiosity  was  raised — and,  when  I  had  exchanged  my  wet  garments 
for  dry  clothes,  I  hurried  to  the  supper-room,  and  there  found  the  in- 
truder seated  with  my  father,  and  perfectly  at  home* 

On  a  hasty  examination,  I  decided  that  the  young  ladies'  picture  of 
the  stranger  was  by  no  means  over-coloured ;  for  a  plainer  specimen  of 
the  lords  of  creation  I  never  looked  upon.  He  was  a  thin,  shrivelled, 
bald-pated  dwarf,  scarcely  five  feet  four,  his  diminutive  proportions 
being  encased  rather  in  parchment  than  human  skin.  His  cheeks 
were  hollow,  his  complexion  yellow  as  a  kite's  claw ;  his  arms  singu- 
larly long,  fieshless,  and  sinewy ;  his  face  was  nearly  beardless,  and 
his  eyebrows  turned  the  wrong  way.  In  short,  the  tout-ensemble  of  his 
outer  man  was  so  extraordinary,  and  his  attitude  so  grotesque  as  he  sat 
confronting  my  father,  with  one  long  lean  leg  crossed  upon  the  other 
knee,  that  I  could  scarcely  restrain  a  burst  of  laughter.  There  was 
something  also  irresistibly  comic  in  the  perfect  ease  m  which  the  little 
fellow  seemed  to  feel  himself,  as,  turning  a  superficial  glance  on  me, 
he  carelessly  remarked, 

*'  A  son  of  yours,  eh  ?" 

My  father  bowed. 

^'  1  would  have  introduced  you  to  each  other,"  replied  the  owner  of 
the  mansion,  **  did  I  but  know  by  what  name  I  should  designate  the 
gentleman  who  has  honoured  us  this  evening  with  his  company." 

''  Oh  ! "  returned  the  safiTron-faced  stranger, ''  any  vou  select  will  do. 
I  would  rather,  however^  it  were  not  Brown,  Smith,  or  Robinson— 
they  're  common,  and  I  am  rather  particular."  And,  taking  a  silver  box 
from  his  coat-pocket  as  large  as  a  traveller's  dressing-case,  he  dipped 
his  lean  and  bony  fingera  in,  and  refreshed  himself  with  an  extensive 
pinch  of  that  pleasant  and  pungent  preparation  of  the  weed^  to  senti- 
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mental  ears  described  as  ^'high  toast>"  and  by  the  vulgar  intitolated 
"  Iridh  blackguard." 

I  looked  aside  at  my  fiather^  and  my  father  looked  aside  at  me,  and 
the  telegraphic  communication  on  both  sides  made  the  simple  inqairy, 
''  Who  3ie  deuce  can  the  little  fellow  be  ?"  Need  I  observe,  that  the 
fecility  with  which  a  question  is  asked  is  sometimes  in  correct  ratio 
with  its  difficulty  of  solution — and  on  the  present  occasion  the  remark 
held  good. 

**  The  evening  smacks  of  frost/'  observed  our  agreeable  visitor,  as  he 
inserted  the  poker  between  the  bars,  **  and  your  sea-coal  fire  is  not 
amiss."  Then  after  a  hasty  glance  at  an  antiquated  watch,  he  modest- 
ly insinuated  a  hope  that  "  our  supper  hour  was  tolerably  early." 

This  doubt  was  quickly  solved.  My  sister  Mary  opened  the  door, 
advanced  into  the  room,  and  announced  that  the  evening  meal  was 
served.  Instantly  the  stranger  skipped  briskly  on  his  legs,  and  presented 
one  of  his  long  lean  arms  to  the  young  lady.  Courtesy  obliged  her  to 
accept  it — and  the  little  gentleman  moved  jauntily  from  the  apartment, 
with  the  prettiest  cirl  on  the  border  by  his  side,  taller  than  himself 
by  half  a  head,  and  her  peach-like  cheek  contrasting  awfully  with  a 
countenance  which  seemed  to  have  committed  larceny  upon  a  lemon- 
box. 

Touching  the  supper  which  our  farm-yard  and  my  gun  had  afforded, 
the  stranger  was  graciously  pleased  to  express  his  approbation— -and,  his 
bodily  dimensions  taken  into  account,  nis  performance  was  most  re- 
spectable. The  doth  in  due  time  was  removed ;  the  ladies  as  in  duty 
bound  retired ;  hot  water  and  real  Glenlivet  which  had  managed  to  cross 
the  Tweed,  Border-ftishion,  without  submitting  to  any  impertinence 
from  the  exciseman,  were  paraded — and  the  old  gentleman  brewed  a 
stoup  of  stiff  toddy  with  a  skill  and  dispatch  which  proved  at  once  that 
he  ''eschewed  tnin  potations,"  and  was  utterly  unconnected  with 
Father  Mathew  and  the  "  Temperance  Shop  over  the  way." 

There  is  not  a  better  key  to  unlock  the  human  heart  than  a  tumbler 
of  hot  Glenlivet.  The  stranffer  felt  and  owned  its  influence— -and  after 
he  had  combined  a  second  glass,  and  discussed  the  same,  I  fancied  he 
did  not  look  so  like  a  man  recently  recovering  from  an  attack  of  jaun- 
dice, as  he  did  when  we  sat  down  to  supper.  In  the  ensemble  of  his 
ugliness  a  redeeming  feature  had  been  overlooked.  His  eyes  were 
black,  piercing,  and  intelligent — and  I  never  saw  so  much  expressive 
power  as  their  searching  Ranees  occasionally  gave  to  the  little  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

"  Elliott  is  an  old  name  in  these  parts,"  quoth  the  guest. 

"  Yes,"  returned  my  father ;  "  and  an  honourable  one,  too." 

"  Humph !"  observed  the  little  man,  "  a  definition  of  honour  depends 
so  much  on  taste,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  lawyer,  who  saves  a  criminal  from  the  gallows  by  a  quibUe, 
is  reputed  a  credit  to  the  profession.  An  Irishman,  who  levants  with  a 
friend's  wife,  and  shoots  any  kinsman  or  brother  who  may  have  the  im- 
pertinence to  express  displeasure  at  the  same,  in  the  parlance  of  that 
peaceful  and  prosperous  country,  is  reputed  'a  broth  ot  a  boy.'  Here, 
m  olden  time,  when  the  eighth  commandment  was  as  much'  respected 
as  a  ganger's  commission,  the  best  cattle-lifter  was  conseqaeutly  the 
best  gentleman — and  I  presume,  at  that  trick,  the  Elliotto  were  pretty 
handy." 

My  father  coloured.    To  question  the  respectability  of  a  lineage  <m 
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wbich^  like  most  Border^s,  he  prided  himself  so  much,  was  to  offer  a 
mortal  affiront ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  rights  of  hospitality 
-would  have  shielded  the  unbidden  guest  from  an  indisnant  outburst^ 
liad  not  the  host's  eye  made  a  hasty  surrey  of  the  offender's  outer  man^ 
and  led  to  a  conclusion  that  in  one  of  thews  and  sinews  like  his  own,  it 
T^ould  be  infra  dignitatem,  to  quarrel  with  a  thing,  which  looked  liker 
an  anatomical  preparation  than  substantial  flesh  and  blood. 

*'  It  may,  sir/'  he  said,  ^'  be  your  good  pleasure  to  undervalue  the  fa- 
mily from  which  I  am  sprung — but  I  think  that  good  taste  might  hare 
tinted  that  any  place  should  have  been  selected  but  the  rooftree  of  an 
Slliott,  to  sneer  at  the  ancestors  he  regards  with  reverence  and  pride. 
Yes,  I  am  proud  of  the  Bcn-der-blood  that  flows  through  these  veins-^ 
and  of  a  name  with  which  brave  deeds  and  true  faim  are  associated* 
When  did  an  Elliott  desert  a  friend  in  his  extremity  ?  or  when  prove 
false  to  his  King's  summons,  whether  it  were  a  George  or  James  that 
demanded  his  good  services  ?     When  my  great-great-ffrandfather— " 

'*  Never  mind  the  story  about  Black  Archibald,  I  know  all  the  par* 
ticnlars.  By  the  way,  after  *'  the  lifteen  "  when  they  hanged  him  at 
Carlisle,  they  paid  him  a  handsome  compliment.  They  stuck  honest 
Archie's  head  over  the  Scotch  G^te— a  favour  seldom  conferred  on  any 
but  nobility." 

''Well,  sir,"  returned  the  host,  ''his  father's  &te  did  not  deter  his 
gallant  son  from  declaring  for  the  young  Chevalier." 

"  And  what  did  Dick  Elliott  gain  by  his  loyalty  ? — ^A  double  opera- 
tion upon  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  by  hemp  and  steel.  After  tucking 
faim  up  at  Tyburn,  his  countenance  was  transferred  to  London  Bridge 
to  strike  terror  into  Jacobite  delinquents." 

My  fkther  and  I  interchanged  looks.  The  yellow  dwarf  knew  as 
much  of  the  family  history  as  ourselves. 

"  By  the  way,  I  take  it  that  Dick's  son  was  your  father  ?  "  and  the 
little  gentleman  coolly  extracted  his  box  from  its  pocket,  and  refreshed 
himself  with  a  pinch  of  blackguard. 

My  father  assented  by  a  nod. 
^  "  He  was  a  plain,  easy-going  personage, — never  was  accused  of  set- 
ting fire  to  the  Tweed-*and  the  amount  of  his  information  lay  in  the 
Jualities  of  stots  and  ffimmers.    If  my  memory  be  correct,  his  sister 
anet  eloped  with  an  Irish  recruiting-sergeant>  who  passed  himself 
upon  her  for  a  captain  of  dragoons." 

Great  was  the  mutual  ast<mishment  of  my  sire  and  myself.  For  two 
centuries  the  devil  a  man  had  been  hanged  in  the  family  that  this 
lemon-feu^  scoundrel  was  not  as  fully  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
as  if  he  had  attended  the  execution ;  and  the  only  female  escapade 
Mrithin  recollection,  was  so  perfectly  at  his  finger-enas,  that  one  might 
have  supposed  he  had  been  a  subscribing  witness  to  the  marriage  certi- 
ficate. To  the  remark,  anent  Aunt  Janet  and  the  cursed  Irishman,  my 
&ther  answered  by  a  broad  stare— while  the  little  fellow  made  a  deep 
dip  into  tumbler  number  two,  commended  the  Olenlivet,  and  continued 
his  agreeable  remarks. 

"  If  my  recollection  holds,  you  had  a  couple  of  brothers  older  than 
yourself.  The  elder,  who  was  a  roving  blade,  broke  his  neck  riding 
home,  Bacchi  pienus,  from  the  tryst  at  Dryburgh.  He !  he !  he !" 
and  the  dwarf  indulged  in  an  unearthly  cacchination  which  he  fancied 
was  a  laugh.  "  An  Elliott's  neck  appears  to  have  always  been  the 
most  sensitiye  member  of  the  body  corporal." 
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My  fiather  looked  at  me-— the  purport  of  the  inquiry  was  not  to '  be 
mistaken — ^that  look  requested  my  opinion  toucmne  the  propriety  of 
ejecting  the  visitor  from  the  window,  and  sending  him  to  lodge  with 
the  larks.  I  disapproved,  however,  of  summary  prooeedinga— and  the 
yellow  rascal  thus  proceeded-^- 

"  If  I  may  safely  trust  to  memory—** 

**  Oh !  d— n  your  memory  1 "  murmured  my  father.  I  overheard  the 
side-remark  distinctly,  but  our  pleasant  visitor  either  did  not  or  would 
not. 

*'  They  called  him,  I  think,  Dick— -no  doubt  out  of  compliment  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  accommodated  with  a  Tyburn  tippet— end  by 
all  accounts,  had  Master  Richard  been  permitted  to  reach  maturity,  he 
would  have  made  a  public  departure  from  the  world,  or  a  voyage  at  the 
expense  of  the  country.  The  simple  summary  of  his  history  ran  thu^* 
correct  me  should  I  be  in  error — ^I  like  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible — " 

'*  Curse  your  accuracy  !"  was,  scilo  voce,  ejaculated  by  my  unhappy 
father. 

**  Well,  Dick  filled  the  parson's  pipe  with  gunpowder — grand  and 
unexpected  explosion — reverend  nose  damaged  by  the  same — perpetra- 
tor flogged — ^in  revenge,  set  fire  to  his  father's  stack-yard— boltea  from 
home— embarked  at  Berwick  in  a  collier — vessel  cast  away,  and  Uie 
younff  imp  drowned.     Part  of  the  story  is  incredible." 

''  And  pray  maj  1  inauire,  as  you  seem  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  ill-conducted  and  unfortunate  youth,  what  portion  of 
the  story  do  you  consider  not  authentic  ?  " 

"My  dear  sir,"  returned  the  dwarf,  '*  the  youtli  was  no  more  drown- 
ed  than  I  was — my  faith  in  proverbs  is  unbounded — and  rest  assured 
that  one  predestined  to  pass  through  the  hangman's  hands,  could  not  be 
smothered  by  all  the  water  in  the  Solway.  But  it  erows  late,  and  I 
think  I  '11  toddle  to  my  bedroom.  I  hope  you  brefJcfast  early.  My 
general  hour  is  eight — and  I  want  to  be  on  the  move  by  times  to- 
morrow." 

An  attendant  and  a  light  were  summoned — ^the  little  gentleman 
coolly  bade  us  a  good  night — ^but  when  he  reached  the  docn*-way,  a 
sudden  thought  appeared  to  strike  him. 

"  Young  Swankey" — he  said,  addressine  me,  "  cold  grouse  and  tur^ 
key  eges  are  no  bad  preparations  for  a  journey— you  take  the  hint? 
Do  let  It  be  sharp  eight.  Hope  the  bed  has  been  regularly  slept  in — 
damp  would  be  the  death  of  me !"  and  so  saying  he  disappeared. 

**  I  wish  to  heaven  you  were  over  the  neck  in  water ! "  ejaculated  my 
fiEither  as  the  door  closed ;  *'  and  if  you  could  be  drowned — a  thing  I 
doubt— I  '11  give  you  choice  of  Till  or  Teviot.  Now,  Frank,  who  or 
what  do  you  fancy  this  fellow  is  ?  " 

*'  Upon  my  soul,  my  dear  sir,  your  question  is  a  puazler.  But  as  far 
as  I  can  hazard  a  conjecture,  he  comes  nearer  to  the  general  description 
of  the  devil,  than  any  gentleman  with  whom  I  ever  had  the  h<mour  of 
sitting  at  a  supper-table." 

''I  would  na  exactly  say  that  he's  the  evil  one  himsel',"  observed 
our  Lowland  butler,  who  had  entered  the  room,  and  taken  part  in  the 
conversation.  "  I  took  a  peep  at  his  taes  as  he  sat  before  the  fire,  wi' 
one  spider  shank  crooked  upon  the  tither  ane,  and  he 's  no  dooted  that 
I  could  ken.  But,  gin  he  be  na  Satan  himself,  he 's  like  enough  to  be 
the  foul  fiend's  prime  minister.'^ 

"  If  he  want  hoofs,  I  can  answer  for  it  he  has  no  horns,  Archy,"  re> 
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turned  my  father  ;"1  looked  sharply  at  the  fellow's  forehead,  and  he 
has  not  hair  enough  to  conceal  them." 

While  we  were  endeavouring  to  identi^  the  stranger  with  the  arch 
enemy  of  man,  my  honoured  mother  and  sisters  twain  increased  the 
numlier  of  the  inquest. 

''  Dear  John/'  mquired  the  dame,  **  do  you  really  consider  it  prudent 
to  retire  to  bed  with  such  a  being  in  the  house  ?" 

*'  And,  as  to  thinking  of  sleeping,"  continued  the  younger  of  my  sis- 
ters, '^  with  that  worricow  in  the  next  room,  I  would  as  soon  expect  to 
close  my  eyes  in  the  kirkyard  of  Allenby." 

''He's  na  saunde,"  observed  the  butler;  ''and  I  would  na  feel 
much  surprised  after  midnight,  when  he  works  a  cantrip  or  two  to  gie 
mnrrian  to  the  kine  an'  foot-rot  to  the  sheep,  if  he  would  flee  awa'  up 
the  chimley,  and  tak'  his  departure  to  the  place  from  which  he  cdm'." 

"  I  rather  fancy,"  I  observed,  "  that  you  're  pretty  certain  of  his 
company  in  the  morning.     He  has  ordered  breakfast  at  sharp  eight." 

"  Ana  modestly  desired  that  there  should  be  turkey-eggs  and  moor- 
fowl,"  rejoined  my  father.  "  Curse  the  assurance  of  the  scoundrel !  He 
has  had  the  insolence  to  insinuate  in  the  plainest  terms  that  our  family 
were  common  highwaymen,  and  treats  me,  in  my  own  house,  with  no 
more  respect  than  if  I  were  the  keeper  of  a  whiskey-shop." 

"  Dinna  thra  him  for  a'  that,"  observed  the  butler.  "  He 's  an  un- 
chancy cratur ;  and  just  let  him  get  easily  awa'  in  the  mornin'.  These 
warlock  bodies  have  awfu'  power  to  do  mischief.  If  you  vex  them  they 
(*an  make  the  sheep  scabbet  in  one  night ;  and  I  knew  a  cousin  of  my 
min, — ay,  and  she  was  one  of  the  bonniest  lassies  in  Annandale,— that 
gie  some  sort  of  umbrage  to  a  deevil  like  him  that 's  up  the  stairs,-— 
wha  kens  that  it  was  na  the  varra  same  ?  '  Ye  think,  I  suppose,'  says 
he,  'that  a'  the  lads  frae  the  laird  to  the  loon  are  dyin'  for  love  o'  ye  ? 
Weel,  weel,  mind  my  words — the  deeil  a  bridal-ring  will  ever  crass 
your  third  knuckle,  lassie  !'  Pure  thing !  she  only  laugbed  at  him ; 
but  'ere  a  twalmonth  passed  there  she  was,  wi'  a  bairn  in  her  arms, 
cockit  on  the  cuttie-stool !" 

"  Heaven  preserve  us,  Julia  1"  exclaimed  one  of  the  young  ladies. 
"  What  would  become  of  us  if  he  took  offence  ?" 

"  Why  you  're  safe,  at  all  events,  from  the  cuttie-stool, — there  being 
no  accommodation  of  that  sort  for  sinner's  use  on  this  side  the 
Tweed." 

"Fye,  Francis!  don't  speak  so,"  observed  my  gracious  mother, 
whose  most  decorous  ears  were  shocked  at  any  allusion  to  the  dreaded 
apparatus,  on  which,  in  the  good  old  times,  delinquents  were  exhibited 
for  the  edification  of  the  body  politic,  and  the  furtherance  of  good 
morals. 

"  Forgive  me,  madam,"  I  replied.  "  But,  still,  if  turkey-eggs  are 
to  be  had  within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles,  I  would  recommend  the  young 
ladies  to  have  a  supply  laid  in  for  the  yellow  gentleman  up  stairs." 

"  Yellow,  or  white,"  observed  the  laay  of  the  mansion,  "  I  shall  keep 
Diy  chamber  until  he 's  gone,  and  take  especial  care  never  to  look  upon 
his  face  again." 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  her  lips,  when  the  door  of  the  supper- 
room  was  softly  opened,  and  in  glided  the  dreaded  guest.  My  mother 
turned  pale ;  my  younger  sister  fairly  shrieked ;  Archy's  jaws  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  pair  of  castanets ;  and  my  sire,  as  stout  an 
JSiliott  as  any  of  the  name,  who  in  "  auld  lang  syne"  had  been  made 
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ghorter  by  the  bead^  bad  still  a  Borderer's  antipatbj  to  bogles,  and  at 
the  unexpected  re-appearance  of  tbe  «afiTon-fiEiced  visitor,  be  directed  a 
glance  at  me,  in  wbidi  alarm  and  indignation  were  ludicrously  Mend- 
ed. As  for  me,  I  laugbed  outrigbt,  to  tbe  borror  of  tbe  old  senritor ; 
for  mortal  eye  never  before  looked  on  sucb  a  figure. 

Tbe  little  gentleman  bad  evidently  been  preparing  for  tbe  pillow — 
for  bis  customary  babiliments  bad  been  exchanged  for  a  robe  de  ckam^ 
bre  of  scarlet  tartan — ^bis  bald  pate  encased  in  a  Kilmarnock  nigbt* 
cap  of  brilliant  blue ;  and  on  tbe  opposite  extremities  of  bis  person,  be 
sported  slippers  wbicb  apparently  had  been  dyed  in  brimstone.  In  bis 
right  band  be  held  a  beuroom  candlestick ;  and  on  making  bis  second 
entree,  tbe  addition  which  tbe  company  had  received  since  be  had  abdi- 
cated, as  all  had  hoped  and  expected  for  tbe  night,  did  not  in  tbe 
slightest  degree  affect  his  composure.  Some  persons  look  better  when 
critically  dressed  ;  others  consider  their  attractions  more  seductive  in  a 
becoming  deshabille.  In  full  costume  the  dwarf  appeared  to  me  the 
most  extraordinary  specimen  of  Nature's  workmanship  which  '*  this  fair 
round  globe  '*  contained ;  but,  to  see  him  to  advantage,  candle-light, 
the  Kilmarnock  cap,  and  tartan  dressing-gown  were  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. On  his  second  d^but  my  mother,  by  a  side-step,  appuied 
nerself  upon  her  liege  lord's  flank  ;  my  sisters  retreated  behind  me ; 
while  Archy,  under  the  cowardly  pretext  that  the  fire  required  bis  ser- 
vices, got  fairly  in  the  rear  of  all,  muttering  as  he  glided  past  me, 

'*  Speak  him  fair — speak  him  fair,  for  the  love  of  God !  Dinna  thra 
him  !---dinna  thra  him !  or  he  'U  bring  desolation  upon  us  a'." 

Like  another  Paul  Pry,  the  pleasant  stranger  modestly  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  should  not  be  considered  an  intruder.  There  was  smoke 
in  his  apartment ;  and  he  opined  that  there  was  a  crow's  nest  in  the 
chimney.  He  was  unfortunately  asthmatic ;  and  he  might  as  well  ex- 
pect to  sleep  over  a  lime-kiln.  He  dared  not  venture  to  open  a  win- 
dow to  ventilate  the  chamber ;  and  although,  as  a  horse-jockey  would 
say,  bis  ''  bellows  were  bad,"  and  peat  reek  inconvenient  to  his  air- 
pipes,  it  appeared  that  the  little  man  dreaded  the  admission  of  the 
night-wind, — for  asthma  was  bad  enough,  but  sciatica  the  devil  I 

*'  When  you  're  clear  away  from  the  neighbourhood,  I  trust  you  may 
have  a  united  attack  of  tbe  two,"  muttered  my  fiatber. 

To  brisk  up  the  fire,  and  free  the  room  of  smoke,  would  require  half 
an  hour ;  and,  after  delivering  himself  of  this  Jeremiade,  the  little  fel- 
low modestly  concluded  by  venturing  his  opinion  that  a  tumbler  of  hot 
toddy  would  not  be  amiss,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  ladies  would 
honour  the  symposium  with  their  presence.  My  mother  looked  to  my 
father  for  advice;  my  sisters  silently  appealed  to  me. 

"  Dinna  thra  him  ! — dinna  thra  him  I'  muttered  tbe  butler. 

In  a  low  whisper  I  alluded  obscurely  to  the  cutty-stool.  My  sire 
made  no  opposition.  The  guest's  request  was  complied  with,  and  we 
sat  down  to  a  dock-an-durris,  —  while  through  Archy,  orders  were 
transmitted  to  tbe  womankind  of  the  establishment,  to  repair  forthwith 
to  the  stranger's  dormitory,  and  restore  the  atmospheric  purity  of  the 
same. 

The  little  gentleman  was  perfectly  at  his  ease ;  he  bad  assumed  his 
comfortable  corner  beside  the  fire ;  and  when  be  bad  fabricated  a  glan 
of  toddy  to  his  taste,  he  crossed  his  spindle-shanks  for  greater  comfort, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  play  the  agreeable.  His  attitude  gratified  the 
ladies ;  the  yellow  slippers  were  clearly  visible  by  the  bright  fire-light. 
The  guest's  feet  were  like  other  people's  feet ;  and,  if  he  generally 
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travelled  upon  dpots,  oat  of  compliment  to  tbe  family,  lie  had  left  them 
behind  in  Pandemonium.  The  tone  of  his  converaation  had  undergone 
a  change ;  it  was  light,  amusing,  and  occasionally  instructive.  Family 
reminiscences  were  no  longer  recalled ;  not  the  least  allusion  was  made 
to  hemp;  and  Aunt  Janet's  name  was  never  mentioned.  My  father 
became  more  at  home ;  and,  at  last,  emboldened  by  a  fresh  supply  of 
diluted  alcohol  which  he  had  swallowed  in  honour  of  his  guest,  he  ven- 
tured to  inquire  of  the  little  gentleman  **  whether  business  or  pleasure 
had  brought  him  to  the  Border— and  if  be  were  a  trader  or  a  tourist  ?" 

*'  I  have  been  both  in  my  time,"  returned  the  dwarf.  *'  I  have  swel- 
tered under  the  line,  and  been  frost-bitten  in  Kamschatka.  There  is 
but  little  of  the  surface  of  this  world  with  which  I  am  unacquainted." 

''  And  I  strongly  suspect,"  I  added  in  a  whisper  to  my  sister, ''  that 
he 's  tolerably  intimate  with  the  geography  of  the  other  one,  and  could 
travel  below  without  a  guide." 

My  mother  timidly  ln<^uired,  whether  changes  into  climates  whose  tem- 
peratures were  so  opposite  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  constitution  ?" 

"  They  have  haa  very  little  effect  upon  mine,"  returned  the  little 
gentleman.  "  I  can  stand  cold  tolerably ;  although  I  do  not  exactly 
fancy  a  residence  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  iceberg.  Heat  I  pre- 
fer ;  and  I  never  found  a  country  too  hot  for  me  yet." 

^'  Upon  my  conscience  I  believe  every  word  he  says,"  I  murmured 
in  my  sister's  ear. 

*'  Well,  my  wanderings  are  nearly  over — " 

"  I  suppose,  Julia,  he  had  what  military  men  call  '  leave  between 
returns,'  and  must  head  back  to  the  old  shop,  where  he  '11  find  no 
scarcity  of  coals." 

"  And,  had  I  two  wants  supplied — "  he  paused. 

*'  A  couple  of  sinners,  no  doubt,  to  present  to  Beelzebub  on  his  re- 
turn. Tell  him,  Julia,  he  shall  have  the^cook,  if  he  please, — and  that 
she 's  at  liberty  to  repair  to  the  place  she  came  from." 

The  little  gentleman  dipped  once  more  into  his  high  toast,  took  a  re- 
freshing pinch, — and  thus  proceeded : 

"  And  yet,  when  I  explain  the  articles  I  require,  you  would  say  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  both  in  England  without  trouble  or 
delay.  My  first  want  is  a  wife ;  my  second  an  heir  ! "  and  the  little 
man  executed  a  singular  cacchination,  at  the  supposed  facility  with 
which  his  double  wants  would  be  obtained. 

*'  I  wonder  to  which  of  you  he  will  propose,"  I  whispered  to  my  sis- 
ters, while  my  father  stared  in  astonishment,  and  my  mother's  grave 
countenance  plainly  intimated,  that  however  pardonable  the  disclosure 
of  his  matrimonial  intentions  might  be,  the  second  object  of  the  little 
man's  anxiety  should  not  have  been  communicated  in  the  presence  of 
the  fair  sex. 

The  delicate  announcement  seemed  a  sienal  for  the  dame  and  her 
daughters  to  retire — the  dwarf  ceremoniou^y  conducted  them  to  the 
door,  and  doffed  his  blue  Kilmarnock  at  their  disappearance.  Present- 
ly^ one  of  our  domestic  spider-brushers  announced  that  the  sleeping 
room  was  free  from  smoke,  and  readv  for  his  occupation.  The  little 
gentleman  rose  and  resumed  his  candlestick ;  while  my  father,  dread- 
ing, I  suppose,  a  third  visitation,  directed  me  to  accompany  him,  and 
see  that  everything  was  properly  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  our 
distinguished  guest. 

If  ease  of  manner  be  a  certain  test  of  good  breeding,  certainly  the 
stranger  had  received  a  polite  education,  for  never  was  a  gentleman  of 
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small  dimensions  more  completely  at  borne.  He  stuck  the  candlestick 
into  my  hand,  and  signallea  me  to  precede  him ;  and>  while  he  shuffled 
up  the  staircase  in  his  yellow  slippers,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  my 
increase  of  dignity^  in  thus  being  promoted  to  be  groom  of  the  chamba 
to  a  personage  who  all  admitted  was  a  dwarf,  and  whom  others  averred 
to  be  the  devil.  On  entering  his  dormitory,  he  looked  about  as  if  he  felt 
anxious  to  discover  something  to  find  fault  with  —  but  in  this  he  was 
unhappily  disappointed,  and  after  carefully  depositing  his  person  in  an 
easy  chair,  he  fell  back  upon  ^ast  grievances  Archy,  it  appeared,  had 
dropped  a  log  of  wood  upon  his  toes — and  the  chambermaid,  no  doubt, 
intended  and  expected  that  he  should  have  been  found  in  the  m<Mming 
defunct  from  suffocation. 

'*  If  there  be  a  thing  I  abominate  above  another,"  concluded  the 
guest,  "  it  is  peat-smoke." 

"Brimstone,"  I  muttered  to  myself,  "is  a  smell 'you  are  mcfrehr 
miliar  with." 

**  And  now,  you  may  be  off,"  observed  the  little  gentleman.  "At 
sharp  eight  you'll  see  me  at  the  breakfast-table." 

^*  Egad !  I  would  be  better  pleased  to  see  you  up  to  the  chin  in  a 
bog-h<3e." 

"  Were  you  making  any  remark?"  inquired  yellow  slippers,  who  had 
overheard  my  mutterings. 

"  Merely,  expressing  a  wish  which  I  should  hope  to  see  realised  in 
the  morning." 

"  And  what  might  that  be,  youngster  ?  " 

"  That  your  bed  might  be  comfortable,  and  your  slumbers  most  re- 
freshing." 

"  Humph ! "  returned  the  little  gentleman ;  "  mere  words  of  course. 
I  suppose  were  I  soused  in  the  Tweed,  it  would  be  to  you  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference." 

♦*  Far  from  it,  my  old  lad  ! "  I  ejaculated  as  I  closed  the  door,  "  I 
would  ride  fifty  miles,  to  see  you  in  an  element  you  're  not  much  used 
to,  if  Archy  may  be  credited." 

The  night  passed — and,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  quiet  of 
my  father's  mansion  was  undisturbed.  If  the  dwarf  employed  himself 
in  mystic  rites,  he  discreetly  dispensed  with  thunder  and  lightning  in 
the  operation ;  and  even  the  housemaid  admitted,  that  next  morning 
she  could  not  smell  sulphur  in  the  room.  Punctual  to  promise,  eight 
o'clock  saw  his  lean  legs  under  the  mahogany  of  the  breakfast-table. 
At  nine,  a  post-chaise,  previously  ordered,  drove  to  the  door — and  the 
dwarf  and  his  traps  were  deposited  in  "  the  leathern  conveniency." 
According  to  the  little  gentleman's  report,  his  destination  was  Carlisle. 
Archy,  however,  held  a  different  opinion — and  intimated  a  belief  that, 
wherever  he  might  drive  by  day,  to  a  dead  certainty,  he  would  pull  up 
at  night  in  Pandemonium. 

Reader,  I  have  been  rather  particular  in  thus  introducing  a  nameless 
gentleman  to  your  acquaintance.  When  a  pleasant  personage  fovours 
you  with  his  auto-biography  in  a  novel,  his  great  object  is  to  keep  you 
in  hot  water  through  three  volumes,  and  mystify  matters  to  the  very 
last;  but,  far  from  following  this,  the  most  approved  plan  of  book- 
making,  I  will  let  you  into  the  secret  at  the  very  start.  My  fortunes, 
and  five  thousand  a-year,  are  dependent  upon  the  lean  little  gentleman 
whose  identity  and  destination  are  so  doubtful, — and  on  the  agency  of 
a  hair-brainea  Irishman,  whom  I  shall  present  to  you  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, if  you  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  same. 
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GAMING,  GAMING-HOUSES,  AND  GAMESTERS: 

AN  ANECDOTAL   ACC0C7NT   OF   PLAY,   HOUSES   OF   FLAY, 
AND   PLAY-MEN. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  false  dice  have  been  used  by  gaming-house 
keepers,  for  the  infamous  purpose  of  more  certain  and  expeditious 
plunder  of  their  victim ;  but  this  is  conceived  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  principle  of  public  play,  and  practicable  only  on 
very  rare  occasions,  and  on  the  most  inexperienced  and  uprotected 
persons;  for  it  seems  clear,  almost  to  demonstration,  that  the 
more  correct  the  principle  observed  by  the  bank  in  their  operations 
of  play,  the  more  certain  must  be  their  regular  advantage  resulting 
therefrom ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  any  unfair  or  preponderating 
influence  were  observable  in  dice,  or  other  implements  of  play,  with 
a  view  to  efiect  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  any  particular 
event  in  the  bank's  favour,  such  circumstance  might,  and  doubtless 
ivould,  be  taken  advantage  of  by  one  or  more  experienced  players, 
so  as  not  only  to  defeat  the  fraudulent  design,  but  to  efiect  certain 
loss  to  the  bankers. 

Under  supposition,  therefore,  of  a  fair  number  of  hondjide  players 
at  a  table,  the  only  safe  and  advantageous  course  to  be  observed  by 
a  bank  is  that  of  fair  and  honourable  proceeding,  and  to  depend  on 
the  ever- resulting  per  centage  of  the  game ;  for  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  every  real  player  (as  distinguished  from  the  decoy-duck, 
or  hireling  animal  ycleped  a  "bonnet")  is  interested  in,  and  alike  vi- 
gilant of,  the  operations  of  the  game,  and  of  the  events  decisive  of  re- 
spective loss  or  gain.  Interests  thus  opposed  afford  mutual  protec- 
tion ;  added  to  which,  every  player  at  a  public  table  has  the  means 
of  security  against  fraud  under  his  own  control,  which  is  by  con- 
fining his  speculations  to  his  own  operations  of  play,  and  to  those  of 
his  immediate  friends,  and  known  persons  of  respectability.  Such 
precaution,  with  minute  examination  of  the  dice,  or  instruments  of 
play,  under  any  doubt  of  their  accuracy,  cannot  fail  to  protect  from 
all  practical  imposition.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  houses  where 
the  principle  of  the  game  is  allowed  to  operate  fairly  and  freely, 
and  can  have  no  reference  whatever  to  those  dens  of  plunder  termed 
**  close  houses," — a  term  significant  of  their  purpose  to  admit  only 
the  unwary  and  inexperienced,  excepting  always  the  bonnets  and 
sharpers  attached  to  the  establishment,  by  whose  handiwork  the 
object  of  robbery  of  the  privileged  visitor  and  victim  is  speedily 
accomplished.  Such  dens  as  these  ought  to  attract  the  special  ob- 
servance of  the  police,  and  be  confiscated  to  the  state;  while 
the  thieves  who  practise  therein  should,  upon  conviction,  suffer  the 
severest  penalties  the  law  can  inflict 

Private  play  does  not,  in  many  respects,  appear  to  offer  the  same 
protection,  or  to  impose  the  same  wholesome  limit  or  restraint. 
Two  or  more  parties  may,  for  instance,  be  opposed,  and  unfair 
means  may  be  resorted  to  by  the  skilful,  experienced,  and  gentle- 
manly sharper  to  a  most  destructive  extent ;  for  if  amongst  persons 
moving  in  gentlemanly  society,  one  suspect  another  of  unfair  prac- 
tice in  his  play,  the  injured  party  is  frequently  restrained  by  dread 
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of  consequences  from  charging  his  opponent  with  the  disgracefbl 
act,  the  only  proof  of  which  rests  on  the  bare  assertion  of  the  party 
losing  his  money,  whose  veracity,  under  such  circumstances,  may 
not  be  always  taken  as  free  from  doubt.  The  gentleman  sharper  is 
thus,  in  almost  every  instance  secure  in  his  roguery.  But  no  such 
ceremonious  silence  is  imposed  at  a  public  table.  Bare  suspidoo 
would  there  rouse  the  ire  of  a  player  to  a  pretty  free  and  indignant 
expression  of  his  thoughts ;  while  absolute  detection  of  fraud  would 
probably  lead  to  summary  and  severe  chastisement  of  the  delin- 
quent, if  not  to  the  more  serious  consequence  of  legal  prosecotioD. 
There  is  a  limit  also  to  loss  at  a  public  table,  to  which  private  plajr 
is  not  restricted.  Gaming-house  keepers  of  the  present  day  ordi- 
narily confine  their  business  to  ready-money  transactions,  or  to  a 
very  narrow  extent  of  credit  or  accommodation,  by  way  of  loaiij  and 
that  only  to  persons  of  whose  means  of  repayment  they  are  pret^ 
correctly  informed.  They  consider  that  too  great  accommodation  is 
impolitic, — that  "  loan  ofl  loses  both  itself  and  friend," — and  that 
borrowing  blunts  the  edge  of  appetite  for  play ;  they  therefore  pru- 
dently limit  their  credit  and  advances  to  a  moderate  amount,  giving 
fair  cnance  of  its  return,  and  a  continuance  also  of  custom.  But  to 
what  sad  and  ruinous  extremes  is  the  system  of  credit  carried  in 
transactions  of  private  play  I  in  reference  to  which  there  is  also  a 
more  strict  observance  of  engagement  to  pay  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  such  engagement  on  the  other.  The  po- 
sition and  character  of  a  gentleman  thus  circumstanced  impose  on 
him  the  honourable  discharge  of  his  losses,  or  subject  him  perhaps 
to  the  alternative  of  answering  a  more  imperative  and  fearful  call. 
Many  are  the  instances  of  such  results,  and  not  less  notorious  are  the 
examples  on  record  of  the  total  ruin  of  individuals  at  one  sitting  of 
private  play, — the  loser  rashly  persisting  in  his  ill  fortune,  and  his 
more  fortunate,  and  frequently  more  skilful  adversary,  following  up 
his  success  with  cool  perseverance,  and  under  courteous  pretence, 
perhaps,  of  afibrding  to  his  opponent  the  chance  of  recovery.  Under 
impartial  and  unprejudiced  views  of  the  question,  then,  there  does 
.  appear  some  reasonable  doubt  which  of  the  two  causes  is  productive 
of  the  greater  amount  of  social  evil ;  and  the  subject  is  not  unworthy 
legislative  consideration. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  capability  of  Parliament  to  put 
down  the  nuisance  of  public  gaming-houses,  if  it  be  sincere  in  its 
desire  to  effect  such  an  object.  The  confiscatory  principle  of  enactment 
would  at  once  most  effectually  accomplish  the  end,  and  be  far  less 
objectionable  in  its  course  of  proceeding  than  the  present  house- 
breaking method  resorted  to  by  the  police,  and  frequently  so  on  in- 
sufficient evidence  of  the  disqualified  character  of  the  house  attacked. 
The  principle  of  forfeiture,  while  it  would  remove  all  cause  of  com- 
plaint of  injustice,  would  give  a  death-blow  to  all  gaming-house  spe- 
culations  ;  for  who  on  earth  would  be  mad  enough  to  let  his  property 
for  the  illegal  purpose,  under  the  ruinous  consequence  attaching 
to  it?  Whether  the  result  of  such  successful  abolition  of  common 
gaming-houses  would  be  to  let  loose  a  colony  of  sharpers  to  work 
their  more  dangerous  system  of  fraudulent  play  in  private,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  greater  impetus  to  private  play  in  general,  is  the 
question  to  be  decided.  All  that  is  argued  in  reference  to  gaming 
is,  that  it  should  not  be  permitted,  much  less  countenanced,  in  one 
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cIass  of  persons^  and  restricted  and  punished  in  another.  The  peer 
mrho  shakes  his  elbow  to  the  music  of  the  box  and  dice  at  Crock. 
Ford's  should  be  no  more  exempt  from  consequences  than  the  poorest 
punter  that  ever  risked  his  penny  at  a  copper  hell. 

Passing  from  the  abstract  consideration  of  gaming,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  take  a  glance  at  gaming  houses  as  they  have  existed 
under  sufferance  in  the  metropolis  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury.    The  regain  episcopal^  and  aristocratic  parish  of  St.  James's 
has  ever  been^  as  it  still  is,  the  favoured  locality  of  the  speculative 
and  enterprising  gaming-house  keeper*     His  Satanic  Majesty^  who 
is    considered  the  great  tutelarv  deity  of  the  class,  appears  to  have 
conferred  marks  of  his  especial  preference  for  this  peculiar  district^ 
baving  from  time  to  time  peopled  it  with  importations  of  as  busy, 
enterprising,  and  mischievous  spirits  as  were  ever  let  loose  on  so- 
ciety^ to  run  riot  and  work  destruction  amongst  the  children  of  men. 
"Whether  the  site  was  originally  chosen  from  its  advantageous  proxi- 
mity to  the  palace,  its  immediate  contiguity  to  the  episcopal  mansion 
of  the  metropolitan  prelate,  or  for  its  being  the  spot  particularly 
favoured  by  the  countenance  of  the  aristocratic,  wealthy,  and  indo- 
lent of  the  land,  and  therefore  promising  more  favourable  result  to 
enterprise  and  industry,  and  the  force  of  higher  example  to  indul- 
i;ence  in  vice  and  folly,  is  yet  matter  of  conjecture;  but  it  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  one  or  other  of  such  influential  causes,  that  the 
parish  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  has  been  almost  exclusively 
the  great  gaming  district  of  the  meirapolis.     The  beings  who  have 
from  time  to  time  composed  this  satanic  colony,  though  of  one  and 
the  same  genus,  have  been  much  diversified  in  species,  and  of  late 
years  have  somewhat  degenerated  from  the  aboriginal  character  and 
principle  of  their  early  predecessors.     Within  the  last  ten  years  the 
tribe  nas  been  composed  of  excommunicants^  as  it  were,  from  all 
classes^  grades,  distinctions,  and  occupations, — from  the  man  of 
family  ami  fortune,  who  has  squandered  his  patrimony,  and  become 
an  outcast  from  his  class,  to  the  family  man  who  has  founded  fame 
and  fortune  upon  his  dextrous  art,  and  successful  practice  of  public 
eonf>€jfancing,-^ei'^evant  colonels,  majors,  and  captains, — bankrupt 
merchants,  discarded  officials,  and  reduced  professionals, — broken- 
down  traders  of  all  kinds,— tailors,  butchers,  pawnbrokers,  fish- 
mongers,— ^horse-chaunters,  bailiff's,  duffers,  brothel-keepers, — smash** 
era,  or  receivers  of  stolen  goods, — bill-stealers,  returned  transports, 
and  such  like,  have  from  time  to  time,  within  the  period  stated, 
peopled,  and  done  enormous  business  within  the  Court  district  of  St. 
James's,  in  their  peculiar  avocation  of  gaming-house  keepers.     The 
habits  of  the  particular  community  have  not  been  of  very  permanent 
or  settled  character.     On  the  contrary,  their  energies  appear  to  have 
been  directed,  without  scruple,  to  manifold  pursuits.     Man^  have 
emigrated  from  the  colony,  under  the  kind  and  fostering  solicitude 
of  the  Government,  by  whom  they  have  been  provided  with  more 
wholesome  occupation  in  distant  regions ;  some  have  changed  the 
too  salubrious  air  of  St.  James's  for  the  more  constitutional  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Old  Bailey :  while  the  physical  capacity  of  others  has 
been  occasionally  applied  to  give  impulse  and  revolutionary  motion 
to   the   ingenious  designs    of  Mr.  Cubitt,  in  his  patent   method 
of  grinding  com,   and  other   substances,  in  the  neighbourhoods 
of  Brixton  and  Cold  Bath  Fields.    Very  many  of  the  tribe  have 
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equal  cUims  to  the  same  distinguished  favours  of  the  Oovemment, 
but,  like  other  men  of  extraordinary  merit,  are  yet  waiting  th«r 
desert 

The  colony  has  during  the  past  year  been  considerably  reduced, 
owing  to  a  panic,  occasioned  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Police 
Commissioners  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
trade,  and  of  divers  unceremonious  intrusions  consequent  thereon. 
The  chief,  or  leviathan  of  the  clan,  has  recently  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  leaving  behind  him  most  substantial  proofs  of  his  successful 
trading.  His  palace  of  business  still  stands  pre-eminently  proud 
in  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  it,  and  not  less  fortunate  in  iu 
freedom  from  all  magisterial  interference. 

The  establishmenu  which  have  distinguished  the  district  of  St. 
James's  have  been  greatly  diversified  in  style  and  character.  Thirty 
years  back  gaming-houses  were  few  in  number,  as  compared  with 
their  vast  increase  in  late  years.  They  were  also  very  superior  in 
conduct  and  arrangement ;  the  proprietors  and  officials  (whatever 
might  be  the  prejudice  existing  against  their  occupation)  were  ever 
courteous  and  respectful  to  their  patron-visitors,  and  ever  observant 
of  that  course  of  politic  attention  indicative  of  good  sense,  and  &- 
vourable  to  their  common  interests.  There  was  an  apparent  libe- 
rality also  in  their  acts,  which,  whether  proceeding  from  a  principle 
of  policy,  or  prompted  by  more  generous  motive,  was  more  wise 
and  approved  in  its  practice  than  the  mean,  heartless,  and  contempt- 
ible avarice  of  modern  gaming-house  keepers^  who,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  have  distinguished  themselves  as  a  race  of  the  most 
grasping,  unfeeling,  and  insulting  bullies,  who  would  literally  win 
from  a  man  every  farthing  he  possesses,  but  afford  him  not  the  loan 
of  a  sixpence  to  save  him  from  starvation — fools,  having  exclusive 
and  unscrupulous  regard  to  their  own  selfish  and  avaricious  ends, 
without  the  prudence  or  foresight  to  consider  and  measure  the  con- 
seouences  likely  to  result  from  such  condemnatory  conduct. 

The  first  house  established  in  London  for  the  game  of  rouge  dnoir, 
— then  newly  introduced  from  Paris, — was  opened  about  the  year 
1815,  in  Pall  Mall,  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  a  person 
known  as  Paul  Roubel,  who  having  witnessed  the  operations  and 
successes  of  the  game  in  the  French  capital,  determined  to  try  a 
similar  speculation  in  London ;  and  for  this  purpose,  in  conjunctioa 
with  a  considerable  capitalist,  took  a  capacious  mansion  in  the  situa- 
tion described,  which  he  opened  in  the  extravagant  style  of  Parisian 
fashion.  The  arrangements  of  the  establishment  were  of  the  most 
approved  and  attractive  kind.  Wines  and  refreshments  of  every 
kind  were  constantly  and  liberally  supplied,  and  every  possible 
study  and  attention  paid  to  the  convenience  of  the  visitors.  The 
times  were  favourable  to  the  speculation :  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties with  France  and  other  powers  had  brought  a  great  influx  of 
foreigners  to  the  British  capital ;  and  such  persons,  being  some- 
what accustomed  to  the  excitement  and  indulgence  of  play,  failed 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  became  great  patrons 
of,  and  contributors  to,  the  establishment.  The  game  soon  be- 
came pretty  generally  known  amongst  the  fashionfu>les  and  idlers 
of  the  West  £nd,  and  great  play,  and  consequent  profits,  resulted  to 
the  proprietors. 

Old  Roubel  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  character,  doatingly  fond 
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of  money^  but  most  obsequious  in  manner^  and  polite  in  his  personal 
attention  to  the  frequenters  of  his  table.  He  was  a  kind  o£  Sir  Per- 
iinax  M*Sycopkant,  who  would  bow  himself'  into  the  very  bowels  of 
a  rich  patron ;  and  he  even  carried  his  politeness  to  the  doubtful 
extreme  of  congratulating  such  visitors  on  the  event  of  their  having 
-won  his  money.  The  cunning  old  fellow  would  watch,  and  could 
tell  the  result  of  almost  every  man's  play ;  and  he  would  invariably 
place  himself  in  the  way  of  a  fortunate  adventurer  about  to  make 
his  exit  from  the  scene  of  action,  and,  in  the  most  supercilious  terms 
of  respect,  express  his  great  delight  that  his  visitor  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  party  departed  from  within  hearing, 
than  the  avarice  of  the  man  changea  the  key-note  of  his  expression, 
and  he  would  emphatically  give  utterance  to  the  very  cnaritable 
wish  that  the  fortunate  party  had  broken  his  neck  ere  so  successful 
a  result  should  have  attended  him. 

This  establishment  was  very  extensive  in  its  arrangements,  and 
attended  with  a  heavy  outlay  and  expenditure.  It  embraced  the 
^^gtLgement  of  six  or  eight  persons  employed  in  the  operations  of 
the  game,  and  the  superintendence  and  inspection  of  the  table,  each 
of  whom  received  a  salary  of  &ve  or  six  pounds  per  week,  and  a 

fer-centage  amongst  them  on  the  profits  resulting  to  the  proprietors. 
n  addition  to  such  officials,  there  were  several  waiters,  porters,  and 
other  servants.  Play  commenced  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  continued  (frequently  without  intermission)  until  two  or  three 
on  the  following  morning.  The  total  outlay  and  expenditure  of  the 
house  was  estimated  at  £150  per  week,  or  about  £oOOO  per  annum, 
over  and  above  which  a  very  large  profit  accrued  to  the  bankers. 

The  success  of  old  Roubel  and  his  party  soon  brought  other  ad- 
venturers into  the  field.  Several  estabhshments  were  simultaneously 
opened  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  each  contending  with  the  other  in 
the  costly  style  of  its  arrangements  and  accommodation,  and  with  its 
display  of  tempting  amount  of  capital.  The  principal  houses  were 
Fielder's,  at  the  north- east  comer  of  Bennett  Street,  St.  James's ; 
Taylor's,  No.  57>  Pall  Mall ;  two  establishments,  kept  by  Bennett  and 
Oldfield  (of  which  one  was  situated  No.  28,  Bury  Street,  for  morn- 
ing, the  other  in  Pall  Mall,  for  evening  play) ;  Holdsworth's,  No.  5, 
King  Street,  St.  James's ;  and  Davis's,  No.  10  in  the  same  street. 
There  were  two  or  three  others  also  of  inferior  grade. 

The  first  in  public  favour  was  Fielder's,  which  was  distinguished 
for  the  liberality  displayed  in  the  suppers,  wines,  and  refreshments 
nightly  provided,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  handsome  and 
commodious  arrangements  of  the  place,  failed  not  to  attract  the  ^liie  . 
of  company.  Fielder  and  his  partners  were  men  of  liberal  policy  in 
their  pursuits,  and  never  backward  in  their  accommodations  of 
money  to  persons  under  loss ;  nor  were  they  ever  importunate  in 
their  demands  for  repayment:  the  return  was  left  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  borrower,  and  his  own  honourable  feeling,  under  more 
favourable  results.  Fielder  himself  was  a  plain-spoken,  but  ordi- 
narily  well-behaved  man,  observant  of  all  due  respect  to  his  visitors ; 
but  he  laboured  under  the  infirmity  of  a  most  irritoble  mind  and 
hasty  temper,  which  frequently  led  him  into  warm  encounter  with 
some  one  or  other  unfortunate  player,  giving  sudden  and  impulsive 
expression  to  his  mortification  under  loss,  and  having  no  very  re- 
spective  consideration  for  the  house  and  its  proprietors.  The  easily- 
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excited  disposition  of  Fielder  was  ever  ready  to  eoDStrue  thia  into 
direct  personal  insult.  He  never  could  be  reasoned  into  cOTMrictioB 
that  a  man  losing  his  money  was  privileged  and  allowed  great  Irti- 
tude  of  observation  under  ill  fortune ;  and  his  incapability  to  control 
his  temper  on  such  occasions  often  brought  him  into  an  unenviable 
position.  Once  in  particular,  a  noble  Marquis  (who  has  since  sue- 
ceeded  to  his  ancestral  dukedom,  and  whose  pride  of  birth  and  rank 
never  at  any  time  permitted  him  to  be  very  condescending  or  com- 
plimentary to  a  person  in  Fielder's  position),  having  lost  his  money, 
vented  his  mortification  by  oaths  and  epithets  on  the  proprietors. 
Fielder's  irascibility  was  not  to  be  controlled ;  he  broke  oat  into 
pretty  free  terms  of  remonstrance  with  the  Marquis,  who  thereupon 
most  unceremoniously  knocked  him  down.  Recovering  his  positaco, 
he  turned  to  at  the  noble,  and  fought  manfully,  but  in  vain.  The 
Marquis  was  young,  tall,  and  of  athletic  form  ;  his  opponent  getting 
into  years,  too  fleshy  in  body,  and  much  too  violent  in  temper  for 
successful  encounter.  As  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  be  received 
some  punishment ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  company  prevented 
any  very  serious  consequences. 

At  this  house  verv  considerable  sums  of  money  were  continually 

glayed  for,  the  stakes  being  from  a  crown  to  a  hundred  pounds, 
lajor  A y  was  one  of  the  most  constant  visitors,  and  his  specula- 
tions were  of  magnitude  in  amount.  He  was  a  devotee  to  the  game 
of  rouge  el  noir,  and  usually  most  calm  and  collected  in  his  mode  of 
play.  His  custom  was  to  take  his  seat  at  the  table,  and  in  the  first 
instance  to  take  from  a  small  silk  note-case  a  certain  number  of  fivc^ 
ten,  and  twenty-pound  notes,  amounting  to  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds.  With  these  he  would  coolly  commence  his  operations  of 
play,  seldom  making  an  observation,  or  addressing  himself  to  any  per- 
son at  the  table.  If  fortune  was  against  him,  and  he  lost  the  amount 
of  such  capital,  he  very  deliberately,  and  free  iiaoi  all  excitement, 
had  recourse  to  his  pocket  for  a  second  supply,  which  was  usually 
contained  in  a  larger  note-case  of  similar  make,  and  oonsiated  of  notes 
of  fifty  and  one  hundred  pounds  value.  This  second  capital  he 
would  risk  in  the  same  cool  and  collected  manner,  either  to  win  or 
lose  a  very  considerable  sum.  It  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
good  fortune  attended  liis  first  risk  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  as 
frequently  occurred  that  he  lost  the  whole  contents  of  his  two  note- 
cases,— from  £1000  to  £1500.  Under  either  result,  and  independent 
of  the  consideration  of  loss  or  gain,  he  was  an  admirable  customer  to 
the  bank,  regacd  being  had  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  every 
three  deals,  or  about  eighty-seven  coups,  it  is  calculated  that  two 
events  of  irente  et  un  apres  will  occur,  on  each  of  which  occasions 
the  player  forfeits  to  the  bank  one  half  of  his  stake,  as  the  conv^i- 
tional  per-centage  or  advantage  of  the  game ;  so  that  every  player 
absolutely  pays  to  the  bank  every  three  deals  a  certain  per-centage, 
equal  to  one  clear  stake  of  whatever  amount  he  may  be  playing,— a 
basis  on  which  may  be  formed  a  pretty  dear  estimate  of  the  amount 
nightly  paid  by  such  a  player  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  whose 
average  stake  could  not  be  less  than  twenty  pounds,  and  who  would 
frequently  continue  his  speculations  for  hours  at  a  sitting. 

Another  remarkable  player  at  Fielder's  was  Sir  George  C — , 
Bart.,  of  ample  fortune,  and  at  that  time  an  officer  in  the  guards. 
He  usually  arrived  in  his  carriage,  on  alighting  from  which  his  ser- 
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vant  handed  to  him  a  very  handsome  dressing-case,  which  he  took 
"with  him  to  the  scene  of  play;  then  seating  himself  at  the  table,  he 
Would  place  it  beside  him,  and  take  out  cash,  as  he  from  time  to  time 
required  it.  The  Baronet  was  by  no  means  a  rash  or  extravagant 
player.  He  appeared  to  take  much  pleasure  in  the  game's  variety, 
and  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  the  occurrence  of  events  within  the 
rule  of  calculation  ;  but,  like  many  hundreds  who  before  and  since 
have  wasted  time  and  talent  upon  the  delusive  problem,  he  conti- 
nually arrived  at  the  opposite  proof,  and  paid  for  the  lesson.  His 
eccentric  and  systematic  habit  excited  for  a  time  some  attention  at 
the  table  ;  but  the  novelty  wore  off  in  time,  and  the  formality  of  the 
dressing-case  was  thought  no  more  of  than  the  appearance  of  a 
pocket-book. 

Moore  gives  eloquent  expression  to  the  fact,  that 

<^  One  clear  idea  waken*d  in  the  breast 
By  memory *s  magic,  lets  in  all  the  rest.*' 

SO,  by  recurrence  to  one  or  two  examples  of  peculiar  character,  re- 
collection is  awakened  to  many  strange  instances  and  acts  familiar 
to,  and  connected  with.  Fielder's  establishment.  Never  can  memory 
be  dead  to  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  gallant  Captain 
H ,  of  the  navy,  was  accustomed  to  give  vent  to  his  mortifica- 
tion under  his  losses.  He  would  deliberately,  and  under  little  or  no 
appearance  of  angry  excitement,  rise  from  the  table,  and  walk  up  to 
the  fire-'place,  over  the  handsome  marble  chimney-piece  of  which 
stood  a  magnificent  glass.  Opposite  to  this  he  would  very  fre- 
quently pla^  himself,  and  with  his  shadowed  portrait,  as  created  by 
the  reflective  powers  of  the  mirror,  would  he  hold  angry  and  em- 
phatic converse  and  remonstrance,  the  substance  reminding  the  sha- 
dow of  the  resolutions  made  before  commencing  play ;  and  so  excited 
would  he  oAen  become  in  such  conference  with  bis  other  self,  that 
he  would  sometimes  assume  the  most  menacing  attitudes  of  pugilistic 
chastisement,  and  bestow  on  himself  no  very  complimentary  epithets, 
as  due  to  his  folly  and  imprudence.  Strange  as  was  such  conduct, 
it  was  considered  but  as  one  of  the  many  infirmities  that  so  pecu- 
liarly exhibit  themselves  in  individuals,  under  the  trials  and  excite- 
ments of  play.  Ill-timed  mirth  would  on  such  occasions  lead  most 
probably  to  serious  results ;  independently  of  which,  gentlemanly 
feeling  would  control  any  thougntless  outbreak.  The  gentleman 
referred  to  is  of  high  standing  in  society,  of  amiable  disposition  and 
generous  heart,  uul  universallv  respected.  He  is  still  living,  as  the 
writer  of  this  inoffensive  anecciote  can  testify,  and  looking  almost  as 
young,  certainly  as  well  in  health,  as  when,  twenty-six  years  ago, 
his  corporeal  threatened  his  incorporeal,  before  the  mirror  in  Ben- 
nett Street,  with  a  broken  head. 

Equally  vivid  in  recollection  is  the  eccentricity  of  the  gallant  but 

infatuated  Captain  P ,  of  the  navy,  a  relation  of  the  distinguished 

admiral  and  liero  of  his  name.  The  Captain  was  one  of  the  most 
bold  and  desperate  players  of  the  day,  and  as  frequently  operated  to 
the  destruction  of  banks  as  the  banks  broke  him,  with  the  difference 
only  that  he  would  lose  his  whole  capital  at  one  sitting,  without  any 
reserve  for  another  venture.  Such  was  his  imprudence,  that  his 
resources  were  almost  invariably  risked  in  their  gross  amount,  and 
too  frequently  lost  as  soon  as  they  came  to  hand ;  and  though  he 
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would  occasionaUy^  and  not  unfrequently,  from  small  sums  run  into 
large  amounts  by  daring  and  successful  play>  yet,  lacking  all  pru- 
dence, he  would  recklessly  venture  the  whole  of  such  amount  on  a 
subsequent  opportunity,  and  in  the  same  rash  and  intemperate 
manner.  One  anecdote  will  serve  at  once  to  illustrate  his  occasional 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  and  his  habitual  imprudence  at  play  : — 
the  occurrence  took  place  also  at  Fielder's.  The  Captain  had  lost 
a  few  pounds  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  game,  and,  having  no 
further  supply  of  cash  at  command,  he  sat  for  some  time  a  mute 
observer  of  the  proceedings.  Having  remained  thus  inactive  for 
some  time,  he  suddenly  t^ust  his  hands  into  the  recesses  of  his 
waistcoat  pockets,  and  drew  thereout  silver  amounting  to  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  (being  sixpence  only  short  of  a  crown),  which  he 
hastily  staked  on  one  of  the  colours.  The  event  was  successful,  as 
were  many  succeeding  ones,  and  the  gallant  Captain  won  very  con- 
siderably on  the  deal.  Finding  himself  thus  most  unexpectedly  in 
funds  again,  he  commenced  the  next  deal  in  his  usual  bold  style, 
and  at  the  termination  of  it  his  capital  had  miraculously  in- 
creased to  an  amount  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds.  Not  content, 
however,  with  what  roost  men  would  have  considered,  and  been 
satisfied  with,  as  a  most  bountiful  and  especial  mark  of  Fortune's 
favour,  the  Captain  continued  his  speculations,  and  ultimately,  from 
the  small  capital  of  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  absolutely  realised 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  pounds,  with  which  sum  he  was 
absolutely  compelled  to  retire,  the  bank  having  closed  its  operations 
for  the  mght,  under  a  general  run  of  ill  fortune.  The  Captain  was 
in  high  spirits ;  and,  after  taking  supper,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  a  bottle  of  dare^  and  liberaUy  feeing  the  servants  of  the  esta* 
blishment,  he  made  his  way  towards  home.  On  the  following  night 
he  returned  to  the  attack,  and,  most  unwisely,  with  one  thousand 
pounds  of  the  money  he  had  won.  Luck  was  decidedly  against 
him,  and  he  speedily  lost  every  shilling.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
eccentric  and  impulsive  character,  and,  under  the  disappointment 
and  vexation  of  loss,  would  give  utterance  to  the  most  extraordinary 
oaths  and  ludicrous  observations  that  ever  dropped  on  the  ear  of 
man.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  under  the  mortification  of  so  se- 
vere a  reverse,  he,  on  the  disappearance  of  his  last  stake  of  fifty 
pounds,  let  fly  a  broadside  of  the  most  incoherent  nautical  impreca- 
tions, and  making  one  spring,  jumped  through  the  cane- work  of  the 
chair  on  which  he  had  been  sitting.  There  he  stuck,  to  the  irre- 
pressible mirth  of  the  company,  who,  although  indisposed  to  laugh 
at  the  misfortunes  of  the  gallant  officer,  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
strain the  risible  impulse  occasioned  by  the  Captain's  ludicrous  po- 
sition. Happily  a  good  effect  was  produced  by  the  event ;  for  the 
Captain,  finding  himself  in  so  droll  and  singular  a  state,  immediate- 
ly gave  way  to  the  full  mirth  of  the  moment,  and  half  forgot  his 
losses,  which,  it  must  be  remarked,  seldom  preyed  very  heavily  on 
his  elastic  spirits.  He  was  indeed  a  noble,  brave,  and  generous- 
hearted  creature,  and,  but  for  his  unfortunate  and  excessive  love  of 
play,  would  doubtless  ere  this  have  arrived  at  the  highest  honours 
of  his  profession  ;  instead  of  which,  he  lost  connections,  friends,  and 
the  fairest  expectations  of  fortune.  The  Captain  was  related  to  the 
late  Mr.  A — —,  of  St  James's  Square,  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  mo9t  generous  in  his  life*time  to  his 
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improvident  kinsman  ;  but>  knowing  his  fatal  passion  for  play,  and 
being  convinced  that  any  fortune  bequeathed  to  him  would  be 
wasted  in  such  fatal  indulgence,  he  is  said  to  have  confined  his  be- 
quest to  an  annuity  sufficient  to  provide  against  absolute  want. 
The  Captain's  errors  are  reported  to  have  worked  most  favourably 
to  the  fortunes  of  a  worthy  Baronet,  late  in  high  Commission  of 
the  Peace  (and  formerly  himself  a  little  addicted  to  the  amusements 
of  the  ffaming-table),  who  stepped  into  a  much  larger  property  than 
he  might  have  done,  had  the  Captain  been  a  more  wise  and  prudent 
man. 


THE  WITHERED  ROSE. 


Thou  hapless  flower,  that  bids  me  stay, 
And  mourn  for  one  whose  summer's  day 
Hath  closed  in  premature  decay. 

And  drooping  low, — 
Invites  to  thought  the  pensive  mind. 
That  strength  of  wisdom  fain  would  find, 
Poor  victim  of  the  sullen  wind. 

From  out  thee  now  ! 

I  mark*d  thee  as  my  footsteps  stray*d, 
But  late  within  this  quiet  glade, 
And  deem'd  not  thou  so  soon  wouldst 
fade. 

Or  yield  to  blight,— 
1  left  thee  then  in  lovely  guise, 
And  spreading  forth  thy  crimson  dyes, 
Exultant  'neath  the  cloudless  skies. 
Enrobed  in  light. 

But  now  the  sun  of  yester-mom. 
That  smiled  upon  thy  blushing  dawn. 
Looks  down  upon  thee,  rudely  torn, 

A  withered  flow'r, — 
A  voiceless  chronicler  of  death, 
And  type,  alas  !  of  morul  breath. 
That  rises  bnt  to  fall  beneath 

The  spoiler^s  powV ! 

In  years  bygone  a  bud  I  knew. 
More  beautiful  than  was  thine  hue. 
Sweet  rose,  to  whom  the  morning  dew 

Still  clings  in  love  I 
It  was  a  bright  and  holy  gem, 
Though  grafted  on  a  weakly  stem. 
Fit  jewel  for  night's  diadem. 

In  reahns  above  I 

I  watchM  that  plant  with  tenderness, 
A  being  blesi^M,  and  born  to  bless. 
No  shade  of  care  could  aught  distress 

That  happy  child. 
No  twilight  came,  and  sought  in  vain. 
The  smile  that  morning  woke  again. 
Nor  wafted  not  the  prayerful  strain 

Of  vespers  miid ! 


That  gentle  creature  !  marvel  not 
That  age  its  loneliness  forgot. 
And  strove  to  shield  her  after  lot 

From  earthly  ill ; 
But  scarcely  did  my  words  begin, 
I  found  that  Heav*n  had  graved  within 
Such  angel  purity  from  sin, — 

My  voice  was  still ! 

And  I  became  a  listener  meek, 

The  wisdom  hoar  with  years  grew  weak 

Before  the  glory  that  would  break 

From  out  her  mind  ; — 
The  grey  old  man  hath  bent  him  low, 
As  thoughts  sublime  with  truth  would 

flow. 
And  wonhippM  in  that  infant  brow 

A  saint  enshrined  I 

Why  tell  the  rest  1  Sad  flower,  thou  bast 
A  language  that  reveals  the  past ; 
Like  thee,  her  days  were  overcast 

In  life*s  spring  tide. 
She  lingerM  not  in  slow  decay. 
But,  like  the  sunset's  parting  ray. 
Her  spirit  passM  to  bliss  away. 

And  thus  she  died ! 

My  young  lost  love  I  transplanted  flower! 

I  have  outlived  thy  little  hour  ; 

But  thou  art  where  no  doud  can  lower. 

Or  sky  grow  dim. 
My  fond  heart,  still  endearing,  clings 
To  olden  scenes  thy  memory  brings,—. 
I  hear  thy  voice  again,— it  sings 

Some  well-known  hymn ! 

Thou  art  not  solitary,  rose  ! 
The  first  to  flee  away  are  those. 
The  dearest,  best,  who  seek  repose 

Within  the  tomb. 
And  better  thus  that  they  should  sleep. 
Than  drink  the  cup  of  sorrow  deep, 
And  live— o'er  blighted  hopes  to  weep. 

The  prey  of  gloom  ! 
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BY  CHARLES   WHITEHEAD^   AUTHOR  OF   '' RICHARD  SAVAGB/'   &C. 
WITH    AK    ILLUSTRATION    BY  JOHIT    LBBCH. 

It  was  with  a  perceptible  amount  of  nervous  excitement  that  Mr. 
Richard  Sparrow  stood  in  superintendence,  while  an  old  fellow — 
the  private  watchman  of  the  neighbourhood — ^put  up  the  shutters  of 
the  shop  in  which  his  father  during  so  manv  years  had  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  button-maker.  This  job  done,  the  young  gentle* 
man  hurriedly  retreated  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  c<nnpleted 
his  evening  toilet  with  as  much  expedition  as  is  compatible  with  the 
nicest  care,  and  whence  he  soon  descended  to  the  dining-room  to 
receive  that  tribute  of  admiration  from  his  aunt  Reddish,  who  was 
arranging  the  "  tea-things/'  which  the  good  lady  never  failed  to  paj, 
when  a  new  vest  or  a  stock  of  novel  sprig  or  tie  exacted  it. 

Our  young  friend  Dick  accepted  tnis  homage  with  laudable  mo- 
deration, only  murmuring  a  few  words  to  the  effect,  that  an  **  air 
distingwy"  was  something  that  was  not  readily  attainable  by  all 
classes  of  people ;  and  then,  changing  the  subject,  begged  his  aunt 
to  give  him  an  instant  cup  of  tea,  as  his  father  would  not  return  from 
the  ''  Woolpack  "  for  half  an  hour  at  least,  whither  the  old  gentle- 
man  had  gone,  as  was  his  use,  to  smoke  his  pipe. 

''And  so  you're  invited  out  to  supper  at  Carton's?"  remarked 
aunt  Reddish.    **  Bless  roe,  thev  live  a  great  way  off,  don't  they  ?" 

'*  Delta  Villas,  Bellevue  Road,  somewhere  between  Camden  Town 
and  Islington,"  answered  Dick.  *'  I  shall  know  the  house  by  two 
great  stone  lions  on  each  side  of  the  door,  that  sit  flanking  the  steps. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  old  Garton  inviting  me  to  supper  ?  Ain't 
I  as  fit  as  any  one  else — I  believe  you  too,  to  drink  champagne,  and 
cry  *  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !'  Yes,  and  return  thanks  in  a  neat  speech. 
I  think  I  ought  to  stand  a  little  higher  in  his  estimation  than  cold 
meat  and  a  glass  of  grog,  now  he 's  trying  to  hook  me  into  marrying 
his  daughter." 

"  True ;  but  your  father  says  she 's  a  nice  girl,  and  has  a  bag  full 
of  money,"  suggested  Mrs.  Reddish. 

*'  Yes ;  but  mind  you,  aunt,  there  are  lots  of  nice  girls,  with  lots 
o'  tin,  that  go  a-begging  now-a-days,"  returned  Dick.  **  Not  but 
what,"  he  added  after  a  moment,  '<  I  deeply  and  truly  love  Maria 
Wilcocks  Garton." 

"Ah!"  sighed  Mrs.  Reddish,  into  whose  sentimental  province 
Dick's  remark  had  seemed  to  threaten  an  invasion,  '*when  two 
young  hearts  are  tightly  and  sincerely  knit  together, — when  there 's 
a  harmony — ** 

**  That  reminds  me,"  interrupted  Dick,  "  of  a  capital  thing  I  said 
yesterday.  Prater  looked  in,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  dine  with 
Garton  to-day,  they  're  such  old  friends.  '  But,'  says  he,  *  you  're 
not  to  suppose  he  gives  this  party  because  he 's  got  into  his  new 
house.  It 's  his  wedding-day  that  he  means  to  keep.' — '  Now,  if  that 
ain't  fulsome.  Prater,'  said  I.  '  A  man  keep  his  wedding-day  who's 
got  a  daughter  old  enough  to  be  escorted  up  to  the  hymeneal  altar ! ' 
— •  Ah,  but,'  says  he,  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garton  have  been  a  very  happy 
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couple  all  their  lives :  they  have,  so  help  me  Dunmow ! '  And  he 
told  me  about  the  Dunmow  flitch.  You  've  heard  of  it,  annt,„have 
you  ?  *  Well,'  gays  I, — for  I  was  aggravated  Prater  should  be  asked 
to  dinner,  and  I  not,^-'  well,  if  tli^  Dunmow  flitch  waited  till  they 
claimed  it,  it  would  be  precious  rusty.  And,'  I  says, '  I  '11  lay  a  side 
o'-  Wiltshire  to  a  rasher  o'  streaky,  never  a  week  passes  but  they  're 
at  it,  hammer  and  tongs.' " 

"  You  were  very  wrong  to  talk  in  that  manner  to  Mr.  Prater,  who 
is  so  particular  a  friend  of  the  GFartons,"  observed  Mrs.  Reddish, 
shaking  her  head  admonishingly,  '^  especially  now  they  're  so  likely 
to  be  related  to  you.*' 

"  D'ye  think  so  ?"  answered  Dick,  laying  down  his  tea- cup ;  *'  then 
1  won't  do  so  again." 

Dick  now  drew  his  chair  to  the  side  of  his  aunt,  and  began  ex- 
pressively, but  in  haste,  to  stigmatize  his  father  as  an  old  screw, 
who  would  never  let  him  have  any  tin ;  and  as  Mrs.  Reddish  ofli. 
ciated  as  the  old  gentleman's  housekeeper,  the  topic  was  not  disa- 
greeable to  her. 

'*  Don't  you  think  he  's  a  most  desperate  and  aggravating  old 
citizen?"  urged  Dick.  ''Doesn't  he  try  to  keep  me  as  much  back 
as  he  can  ?  And  does  he  care  a  button  for  me,  although  he 's  less 
cause  to  set  a  value  on  buttons  than  most  men  ?" 

Having  obtained  satisfactory  replies  to  these  queries,  Dick  hinted 
at  the  phthisicy  state  of  his  exchequer,  and  in  his  most  insinuating 
manner  besought  the  loan  of  four  sovereigns,  and  his  late  uncle 
Reddish's  highly-admired  ring, — the  sovereigns  merely  to  have 
about  him,  lest  they  should  be  required  as  counters  if  he  sat  down 
to  cards,  and  the  ring  to  flash  conviction  upon  the  eyes  of  the  as- 
sembled guests  that  the  wearer  was  an  eligible  partner  for  life  of 
Miss  Maria  Wilcocks  Oarton. 

Admiring  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  youth,  and  perceiving  no- 
thing very  unreasonable  in  his  request,  Mrs.  Reddish  suffered  herself 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  accede  to  it.  The  boy  was  right.  It  was  a 
crying  shame  that  his  father-*who,  by  the  bye,  had  recently  per- 
mitted him  to  open  an  account  with  a  tailor-— should  not  long  ago 
have  suffered  him  to  make  a  better  appearance.  Accordingly,  she 
handed  out  the  four  sovereigns,  with  awful  and  almost  temfyinff 
injunctions  that  he  should  take  the  most  painful  care  of  them,  and 
placed  the  ring  on  his  finger  with  her  own  hands,  shedding  a  few 
tears,  as  she  did  so,  to  the  memory  of  its  original  wearer. 

Dick,  affected  by  these  symptoms,  made  all  needful  promises  and 
protestations,  and  was  suffered  to  depart  He  brightened  wonder- 
fully as  he  descended  the  stairs,  and  was  all  himself  again  at  the 
street-door.  The  postman,  as  he  sallied  forth,  was  delivering  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  held  up  a  letter  to  his  nose,  intimating 
that  its  destination  was  Sparrow's  ;  but  Dick  waved  his  fingers  grace- 
fully, and  directed  his  thumb  backwards  towards  the  first  floor, 
thereby  giving  the  public  functionary  to  understand  that  epistolary 
matters  would  be  duly  attended  to  within,  and  so  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

Now,  we  have  seemed  to  intimate,  in  what  has  gone  before,  that 
Dick  Sparrow  was  in  a  hurry,— -a  circumstance  hkeXj  to  excite  the 
surprise  of  the  acute  reader,  seeing  that  Dick  had  just  swallowed 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  was  invited  to  sup  with  a  friend  somewhere  near 
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Islington.  But  the  fact  is,  he  had  another  and  a  previous  appoint- 
ment to  keep.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Dick  Spm^ow  was,  m  the 
most  innocent  sense  in  which  so  discreditable  an  epithet  may  be  ap- 
plied, a  *'gay  Lothario."  However  profound  the  depth,  and  how- 
ever sincere  the  truth  of  his  love  for  Maria  Wilcocks  Garton,  his 
shallower  and  less  constant  predilections  occasionally  took  random 
and  vagrant  rambles  after  other  young  ladies.  It  so  happened  that, 
about  a  week  previously*  his  friend  Frank  Townsend  had  imparted 
to  him  the  fact  of  his  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  *'  nice 
girls,"  sisters,  whose  love  of  sight-seeing  was  so  tremendous,  and 
whose  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  his  protection  was  so  unbound- 
ed, that  they  absorbed  the  whole  of  his  spare  time,  during  which 
each  arm  was  constantly  kept  at  right  angles.  He  had  appointed, 
therefore,  Dick  Sparrow  to  meet  him  this  very  evening  at  seven 
o'dock,  under  the  portico  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  that  he  might 
there  and  then  be  introduced,  and  be  thenceforth  duly  qualified  to 
take  one  of  them — which  of  the  two  he  pleased— off  his  hands,  or 
rather  his  elbows ;  his  friend  Frank  averring  that  they  were  the 
most  delightful  and  ethereal  beings  extant,  but  cautiously  withholding 
the  fact,  Uiat  when  these  sylph-like  figures  glided  past  a  box-keeper, 
or  honoured  a  stool  in  a  pastry-cook's,  they  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  source  of  as  grave  expense  as  though  they  were  the  most 
corporeal  couple  that  ever  trudged  into  a  theatre,  or  made  ice- 
creams vanishing  quantities. 

"  I  '11  just  go  and  make  my  bow  to  the  two  young  women,"  said 
Dick  musingly,  ^'  because  I  promised  Frank  I  would.  If  they  want 
to  go  into  the  promenade  concert,  it 's  only  two  bob  to  mv  share, 
and  I  can  ea&ilv  get  away.  I  mustn't  do  these  things,  though,  when 
I  'm  once  married.  I  wonder  what  Maria  would  say  if  she  knew  it. 
Wouldn't  she  go  on  at  me,  that  *s  all ! " 

Thus  paltering  with  fearful  fancies,  he  turned  into  a  familiar  to- 
bacconist's shop ;  for  he  suddenly  remembered  that  Garton  was  an 
inveterate  smoker,  and  that,  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  his  house,  the 
vapour  of  cigars  was  likely  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 

The  girl  behind  the  counter  did  not  at  first  know  our  young 
friend,  so  splendid  was  his  appearance,  and  so  **  distingwy  "  was  his 
air.  When,  however,  she  did  recognise  him,  she  asked,  lifting  the 
old  accustomed  little  mahogany  lid, 

*'  A  penny  Pickwick,  sir  ?" 

Dick  returned  a  sort  of  deaf  look  from  a  kind  of  unintelligent  eye, 
which  made  the  girl  titter,  and,  quietly  raising  another  lid,  he  se- 
lected half  a  dozen  of  the  finest  woodvilles,  taking  good  care  that 
the  ring  should  fiame  amazement  from  his  little  finger  the  while, 
and,  throwing  down  two  shillings  with  the  utmost  apparent  indif- 
ference, he  received  his  small  packet,  and  stalked  with  dignity  out 
of  the  shop. 

When  he  reached  the  portico  of  the  Lyceum,  behold  there  was  no 
Frank  Townsend  with  his  fair  charges  awaiting  him.  What,  then, 
was  to  be  done  but  to  place  himself  in  an  imposing  attitude,  one  arm 
akimbo,  the  other  outstretched,  and  supported  gracefully  on  his 
cane,  and  give  his  friend  the  benefit  of  the  difference  of  clocks  ?  He 
did  so ;  and,  although  somewhat  molested  by  importunate  applica- 
tions that  he  should  take  a  programme  of  the  performances,  he  had 
bis  reward  in  attracting  a  very  fair  share  of  attention,  considering 
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that  the  ladies  who  passed^  and  sniiled  upon  him,  were  immediately 
bent  upon  recreating  their  ears  inside  the  theatre,  and  not  upon 
gratifying  their  eyes  outside.  From  the  crown  of  his  gossamer  to 
the  lowest  mother-of-pearl  button  on  his  elegant  jean  boots,  he  felt 
himself  to  be  the  complete  thing, — a  right-down- and-no-mistake 
smiter  of  the  weaker  vessels^ — and  he  smiled. 

But  wherefore  tarry  thus^  and  here  ?     He  waxed  impatient. 

''  I  '11  lay  a  guinea/'  said  he  at  length,  ''  Frank 's  gone  in  with  hia 
girls,  and  I  shall  see  him  as  large  as  life  gallivanting  them  round  and 
round.     I  '11  go  in,  however :  it  is  but  a  bob." 

Drawing  a  shilling  forth  manfully,  he  went  and  paid  it  down,  and 
was  admitted  ;  but  no  Frank  with  his  fair  ones  was  to  be  seen,  al- 
though Dick  made  a  diligent  search  after  them. 

"  It 's  low-water  mark  with  Franky,  I  'm  thinking,"  said  Dick 
with  a  leer  of  superior  scorn ;  *^  he  won*t  show  his  nose  here  this 
night.  He  '11  have  to  come  the  tea^-garden  and  pint-of-ale  move  wiUi 
his  girls,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Well,  I  '11  just  hear  a  tune  or  two, 
and  cut.  That 's  Monsieur  Jullien — that 's  him.  What  a  slap-up 
front  and  wrist-bands  !  He  may  well  turn  up  his  eyes  in  gratitude. 
A  precious  sight  of  bobs  he  '11  collar  to-night.  They  're  going  to 
strike  up." 

Refreshing  to  the  vital  principle  encased  in  Dick's  bosom  were  the 
*'  tunes  "  that  greeted  him,  for  be  was  '*  uncommon  fond  "  of  music 
He  had  ejected  a  vexed  and  impatient  ^'  bother ! "  while  the  orches- 
tra performed  a  growling  overture ;  but  when  it  gave  out  strains  of 
£lysium, — strains  "  framed  to  make  women  waUz,"  his  imagination 
was  sent  whirling  and  spinning  about  with  young  countesses ;  and, 
wrapt  in  dreams  of  aristocratic  companionship,  he  stood  in  the  most 
unsophisticated  manner  staring  at  the  conductor  with  his  mouth  open. 

The  first  part  ended,  Dick  relapsed  into  his  proprieties  of  attitude 
and  expression,  and  began  to  peer  about  afler  beauty's  fascination. 
And  there,  sure  enough,  in  a  dress-box,  between  two  elderly  ladies 
o£  staid  demeanour,  sat  one  of  Nature's  paragons,  a  young  creature  of 
exceeding  loveliness.     She  attracted  Dick's  attention  on  the  instant. 

''Hullo!"  he  murmured,  ''that's  a  nonpril,  and  no  mistake* 
Maria 's  a  fool  to  her.  I  wonder  what  sphere  of  life  she  moves  about 
in  I     Maria  can't  come  anear  her." 

With  this,  he  himself  drew  so  nigh,  that  if  the  young  lady  should 
chance  to  look  down,  her  eyes  must  inevitably  descend  upon  the 
upturned  countenance  of  her  admirer.  And  now  his  hand  began  to 
expatiate  over  his  face.  If  the  ring  could  but  be  brought  to  bear,  it 
were  as  good  as  an  introduction,  and  would,  without  question,  estab- 
lish his  high  respectability.  He  drummed  upon  his  lips,  —  he 
scratched  his  cheek  with  the  jewelled  finger ;  he  suddenly  thought 
of  something,  and  his  hand  went  up  to  his  forehead ;  he  waved  his 
hand  in  the  air,  intimating  that  what  he  had  thought  upon  was  idle, 
or  not  to  the  purpose ;  and  all  the  while  his  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the 
girl,  who,  looking  down,  at  length  met  the  earnest  glance  of  her  ad- 
mirer, and  suddenly  averted  her  head  with  a  look  of  seeming  dis-^ 
pleasure. 

'*  That 's  the  way  with  'em  all,"  thought  Dick ;  "  as  though  every 
one  doesn't  know  they  like  it,  when  a  young  fellow  casts  his  goggles 
at  'em ! " 

And  so  he  plied  again  and  again,  and  the  girl  blushed  redder  and 
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redder^  till  at  last,  his  heart  knocking  about  the  four  sovereigns  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  he  ventured  upon  a  wink,  and  then  straightwaj 
bestowed  his  attention  upon  his  ring,  thereby  considerately  giving 
the  girl  time  to  divine  the  full  import  of  that  telegraphic  communi- 
cation, and  to  return  a  suitable  and  sentimental  reply. 

But  there  was  a  slight  commoticm  where  the  young  lady  sat ;  and 
when  Dick  once  again  raised  his  eyes,  there  was  a  black-haired, 
black- whisker^,  black-bearded,  tiger-eyed  fellow,  something  like  a 
captain  of  brigands  in  private  clothes,  leaning  half  over  the  box, 
and  glaring  about  him,  as  suddenly  projected  as  though  he  had  been 
shot  from  a  catapuha. 

"  You  'd  better  be  off,  mv  friend,"  said  a  gentleman  to  the  as- 
tounded Dick,  who  was  well  nigh  distilled  to  jelly  by  the  act  of 
fear  at  the  sight  of  this  furious  champion. 

^  Why,  what  harm  have  I  done?"  pleaded  Dick  innocently. 

*^  I  saw  you  staring  and  winking  rudely  at  the  young  lady,"  re- 
turned the  odier.    ''The  gentleman  '11  be  after  you,  rely  upon  it." 

''  Had  I  better  cut  my  stick,  d'ye  think  Y*  inquired  Dick  in  trem- 
bling accents. 

But  at  that  moment  the  hairy-visaged  phenomenon  darted  out  of 
the  box-door  with  histrionic  energy  ;  and,  seized  with  panic,  amid 
the  blaring  and  blasting  of  ophocleides,  and  comets*a-piston,  and  the 
rolling  of  drums,  for  a  battle^sinfonia  had  just  commenced^  Dick  fled 
ignominiously  out  of  the  pit. 

And  now,  to  those  who  laugh  derisively  at  the  threats  of  Prince 
de  Joinville,  and  know  of  what  stuff  the  hearts  of  Britons  are  com- 
posed, it  had  been  a  degrading,  ay,  a  damning  sight,  to  have  beheld 
Dick  Sparrow,  holding  his  breath,  his  shoulders  up  to  his  ears,  his 
delicate  jean  boots  twinkling  with  double- quick  alertness,  fly  down 
the  entrance*steps  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  disembogue  himself 
into  the  street. 

Whether  a  sense  of  shame  would  have  seized  Dick  himself  had 
he  known  that  his  friend  Frank  Townsend  with  his  two  girls  were 
witnesses  of  his  retreat  and  of  its  cause,  which  appeared  in  the  diape 
of  an  excited  foreigner,  shaking  his  fist  on  the  stair-head, — whether, 
I  say,  this  circumstance  would  have  caused  Dick  to  blush  for  him- 
self, I  cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it  is,  when  he  had  run  far  enough  to 
assure  himself  he  was  safe,  and  had  recovered  his  breath,  he  re- 
marked, with  no  apparent  self-abasement, 

''  I  'm  precious  glad  I  cut  my  lucky  in  time.  If  that  fellow  had 
caught  me,  I  should  have  napt  it,  and  no  mistake.  Wouldn't  he 
have  cooked  mv  goose?" 

He  now  reminded  himself  that  it  was  almost  time  he  should  be  at 
Ghurton's,  if  he  meant  to  nuike  one  of  the  party  at  supper,  and  he 
bent  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  New  Road :  but  he  suddenly 
bethought  himself  that  it  would  be  '<  the  ticket "  to  be  drawn  up 
before  Garton's  very  gate  in  a  cab. 

**  It  '11  have  such  a  look  with  it,"  he  said  definitively,  as  he  came 
to  a  stand,  upon  which,  however,  only  a  solitary  hackney-coach  was 
plying. 

*'  Coach,  sir ! — d'ye  want  a  coach  ?" 

"  No,  a  cab,  of  course.     Bother ! " 

'*  I  '11  take  you  for  the  same  money.  I  want  a  fare.  Get  in,  sir. 
Whereto?" 
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^'  I  don't  know  that  I  shall^  Master  Jarvey,  The  same  money  ? 
No  gammon,  now  ?  Well^  let  down  the  steps.  Delta  Villas,  some- 
where near  Camden  Town.  You  '11  see  two  great  stone  lions  sitting 
outside  the  door." 

''I  knows  them  lions,"  said  the  coachman,  drawing  down  the 
steps.    "  Now,  sir." 

N^ow  it  so  happened  that  the  steps  were  did  and  crazy,  the  springs 
of  the  coach  were  delusively  elastic,  and  the  fastening  of  the  <^po* 
site  door  was  a  misnomer,  so  that  when  Dick,  emulous  to  imitate  a 
gentleman  getting  into  his  own  carriage,  made  a  bounding  plunge 
upon  the  middle  step,  threw  his  other  foot  into  the  vehicle,  and  was 
about  to  sink  gracefully  into  his  seat,  he  did  not  perform  the  last 
operation,  but  made  his  backward  exit  from  the  off  door,  and  the 
moment  after  felt  that  he  lay  sprawling  in  the  road.  Ere  he  could 
think  of  his  aunt  Reddish^  to  whom  his  thoughts  ever  turned  in  his 
tribulations,  and  before  he  could  shriek  for  assistance,  a  good  Sama- 
ritan pounced  upon  him,  and  lifted  him  to  his  feet 

^'  Much  hurt,  sir  ?  What  a  blessed  capsize  I  Ribs  not  staved  in, 
sir  ?  Haven't  wrenched  your  sides,  sir  ?"  Such  were  the  hurried 
questions  asked  by  the  benevolent  man,  as  he  tenderly  applied  his 
hands  to  the  parts  of  Dick's  frame  indicated  by  his  inquiries.  "  This 
way,  sir^ — lean  on  me.  Let  me  lead  you."  And,  throwing  his  arm 
round  the  waist  of  the  sufferer,  he  walked  him  into  a  ginger-beer 
shop,  and  sat  him  on  a  stool,  saying  to  the  woman  of  the  shop  with 
humane  emphasis,  '*  The  young  gentleman  'a  had  a  blessed  tumble 
out  of  a  coach,  roarm." 

Dick  now  drew  a  prolonged  breath. 

''  Can  do  that,  sir,  without  its  hurting  you  ?"  inquired  the  tender- 
hearted stranger.  "  Does  it  pain  you  much — ^gently,  though — here, 
air, — -iust  here  ?"  ^.  ** 

*'  No,  it  don't,"  replied  Dick  with  sudden  animation,  who  was  very 
little  hurt,  but  hitherto  had  been  unable  to  speak.  '*  No,  it  don't ; 
and  juft  please  to  leave  my  ribs  alone,  will  you  ?  That's  where  I 
keep  my  tin.  There  aint  much,  but  what  there  is  I  want."  And 
witn  this  he  made  an  outward  application  to  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  assured  himself  that  his  four  sovereigns  lay  snugly  there  im- 
bedded. 

"  Well,  no  offence,  mister.  I  meant  no  harm."  And  the  Samari- 
tan abruptly  withdrew,  with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  the  doing  of 
a  worthy  action  is  its  own  sufficient  reward. 

'^  What  did  that  fellow  mean  by  poking  and  pawing  me  about  so, 
mum  ?'•  said  Dick  to  the  woman.  *'  Can  you  give  a  guess  ?  Let  roe 
have  a  bottle  of  pop.  Why,  mum,"  he  added  presently,  setting 
down  the  glass,  "  he  was  a  prig,  and  thought  me  precious  green ; 
but  I  'm  wide  awake." 

Having  uttered  these  words  smilingly,  but  with  a  dash  of  satire  in 
the  intonation,  he  laid  twopence  on  uie  counter,  and  issued  into  the 
street,  where  he  confronted  the  coachman,  who  had  come  to  look 
after  him. 

"  I  say.  Master  Jarvey,"  said  he,  "that  vehicle  o'  yours  ain't  a 
patent  safety  by  no  means.  It  aint  fit  for  two  horses'  tails  to  be 
turned  to  it.     No — no — I  won't  get  into  it  again." 

"  That  be  blowed  1"  cried  the  other.  "  You  're  not  a-goin'  to  come 
that,  after  hirin'  on  me !     Pay  me  my  fare." 
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''  I  sha'n't  do  no  such  a  thing !"  returned  Dick,  and  walked  brisk- 
ly away ;  but,  lookinfl^  round,  and  seeing  a  detaining  hand  about  to 
be  placed  upon  him,  he  took  to  his  heels  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

He  had  made  considerable  progress  towards  his  destination,  —  in- 
deed, he  was  not  very  far  from  Delta  Villas,  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that  his  roll  into  the  road  might  have  tarnished  his  apparel.  An  in- 
spection of  his  gossamer  elicited  the  fact  that  the  brim  had  taken  an 
upward  direction  in  front ;  and,  on  applying  the  comer  of  his  cam- 
bric handkerchief  to  his  face,  he  discovered  that  that  attractive  com- 
bination of  features  had  been  soiled  to  an  exigence  of  soap  and 
water. 

''  I  '11  go  into  that  little  public-house,"  said  he, "  and  set  myself  to 
rights.  It  won't  do  to  show  myself  at  Carton's  in  this  dishabill. 
Cuss  it,  I  'm  precious  unlucky ;  but  it'll  be  all  the  same  a  hundred 
years  hence.     Cut  along  1" 

Cheered  by  these  philosophical  stimulants,  he  entered  the  house, 
and  made  it  his  request  to  the  landlady  in  the  bar  that  ^e  would 
permit  him  to  set  himself  to  rights.  The  landlady  heard  this  request 
with  little  apparent  sympathy  for  the  occasion  of  it,  for  it  seemed  to 
her  that  Dick  Sparrow  was  not  likely  to  approve  himself  an  absorb- 
ent. She,  however,  called  to  a  girl,  and  bade  her  take  the  young 
man  into  the  kitchen;  but  presently  recollecting  herself,  added, 
**  No,  I  shall  want  to  come  there  myself.  Take  him  up  to  the  se- 
cond floor  back ;"  —  and  Dick  followed  his  guide  upstaurs,  aOkd  was 
ushered  into  a  room. 

AntI  here  he  found,  after  an  Inspection  of  himself  in  the  glass,  and 
a  diligent  scrutiny  of  his  garments,  that  he  had  a  longer  j^  cut  out 
for  him  than  he  had  anticipated,  —  a  job  rendered  the  more  tedious 
from  the  untoward  circiimstance  that  there  was  no  brush  in  the 
room. 

"  The  old  woman  looked  so  precious  sour,  and  was  so  busy  with 
the  mixed  liquors,  that  I  shouldn't  like  to  ask  her  for  a  brush," 
roused  Dick.     ''Never  mind ;  I  '11  rub  my  clothes  with  the  inside  of 
.that  counterpane.    No  one  '11  be  the  wiser." 
.    He  now  set  to  work  in  right  earnest,  and,  his  labours  just  com- 

Eleted,  had  walked  into  the  corner  for  his  cane,  when  he  thought  he 
eard  a  light  step  at  the  door ;  and,  turning  round,  was  just  in  time 
to  see  a  female  head  withdrawn  before  the  door  was  closed  and  locked. 

*'  Here 's  a  blessed  move !"  said  Dick,  staring  about  him.  "  Dash'd 
if  they  haven't  fitstened  me  in!  .Thought  I'd  bolted;  and  I  sha'n't 
be  able  to  make  'em  hear  in  a  month.     I'll  try,  though." 

He  was  just  about  to  lift  up  his  voice,  and  to  propel  it  through 
the  keyhole,  when  a  sound  as  of  two  men  ascending  greeted  his  ears. 

''  They  're  coming  to  let  me  out,  to  be  sure.  Bother  that  fool  of 
agirll" 

The  two  men  halted  close  to  the  door. 

"  Well,"  said  one,  "  what  I  've  brought  you  up  here  for,  and  want 
to  know  is.  D'ye  think  he  '11  come  out?" 

"To  be  sure  he  will,"  answered  the  other, — "  if  you  kick  him." 

"  Well,  I  '11  give  him  a  little  time,  and  then  knock  him  down  for 
one,"  observed  the  first  speaker. 

"  Good :  and  if  that  won't  do,  we'll  stick  it  into  him,  and  no  mis- 
take." 
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"  I  iha'n't  do  no  such  a  thing !"  returned  Dick,  and  waJk 
\y  away ;  hut,  lookinfl^  round,  and  seeing  a  detaining'  hari' 
be  placed  upon  him,  he  took  to  his  heels  with  atnaxing  r/i; 
was  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

He  had  made  considerable  progress  towards  his  destin 
deed.  Jie  w.is  nut  very  fur  from  Delta  Villaj,  when  U  *»t'- 
thiit  his  roll  into  the  road  might  have  tarnished  hi*  app 
spection  of  bis  go««anier  elicited  the  fact  that  thi5  brim 
upward  direction  in  front ;  am],  on  applying  the   ^ 
brie  handkerchief  to  his  face,  he  discovered  that  t 
biii<ition  of  features  had  been  sailed  to  an   «3cig<^^ 
water. 

"  I  11  go  into  that  little  public- house/*  f^md  he*  ' 
rights.     It  won't  do  to  ^tiow  myself  ftt  (Jartuu'* 
Cuss  iti  I  *ni  precious  unlucky ;  but  it*ll  be  all  tbi^ 
years  hence.     Cut  along  V 

Cheered  by  these  philofophieal  «timuUnt>. 
at  id  mudc  it  hi*  request  to  the  landlady  in  1 1 
permit  him  to  bet  himself  to  rights.    The  Uth* 
with  III  tic  np^)&rent  sym|iatliy  for  the  oecaAirH' 
her  l!i«t  Dick  Sparrow  wns  not  likely  to  appr 
cnt.     She«  ha wever^  called  to  a  girl,  and  bn^i 
nirtn  into  the  kitchen;   but  presently  t«c<iKi 
"No.  I  shftll  Mant  to  come  tberc  myselt     'T    ' 
com  I  lhH>r  back  ;"  —  and  Dick  followed  ht*  gii 
ti^herCL]  into  a  rmnn. 

Anfl  here  he  fouiuK  after  an  in^pecthm  of  hifrt*C 
«  diligent  scrutiny  of  his  ^rmentt^  that  h'  '-     ' 
for  hiiu  than  he  had  anticipated, — a  job 
fr«m  the  untoward  circdmntanee  that  thi  rt-  w  i 
rtKim. 

•*  The  M  woman  looke^l  sq  prmrnr- 
ihe  mi^f^  licfiiors,   that  I  shmiidn't 
niii»<M]  Dick,     "Never  mind;  I  "11  rub  my  cluf'**-- 
ihjit  counterpane.     No  one'U  be  the  wiia^r/* 

He  now  fcl  to  work  in  right  earnest,  and,   ivi 
p3nt'*d»  had  walked  into  the  corner  fur  hf*  #^r 
hnurd  a  light  step  at  the  door ;  and,  t 
to  aee  a  female  head  witlidrawn  befort:-  ^ ' 
**  Hrre  *s  a  blessed  moreT  $aid  Dii  I 
i  f  t  he V  ha  ven't  fa^ef)  ed  ni  e  i  n !     Thci  . 
he  able  to  make  "era  hear  In  a  mouth 
He  WAA  jiiil  ablaut  Uf   Ijfk   up  hU  . 
the  keyhole,  when  m  soutitl  a^  of  r 
'*  They  're  coming  %&  jet .flia  ou l 
a^ifir' 

The  two  men  halteU  j 
"  HVU/"  said  one, 
l^  know  is*  D'ye  think 
*'  To  be  sure  he  m  i 
-U>U.  1  11  JTi^i^ehi. 
one/'  ob^erwi 
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z  the  Hfltcner  at 

Tibly  intelli^'ble 

'.  )n  to  '*oook  hb 

^  :l)t1e  essence,  dis- 

tampered  with  bj 

r.  Penny  ronunoes 

>  of  roadside  fMiblic- 

Hoors,  and  tlie  land- 

t  be  one  of  such  dens 

out  of  town,  and  set 

_r  to  do,  woaldn't  she 
A'ing  at  me  as  he  does 

.^fttis^K  his  mind  mm  he  hur- 

'  '^it  f- im  the  i^roand.   There 

^    ■(  juch  things  practiaed 

'      tied  the  two  sheets  to- 

ing  his  foot  against  the 

>;e,  he  laid  hM  apon 

t  of  the  window.     B«t 

<    L.  he  (hd  deaeend  with 

ktu^  up  with  terrified  j 

ixt  ihe  window,- 

|-'-tiiMr^ed  went  upon  castors. 

•  T    kprived  him  of  his  wits; 

'  I '  L revered  that  he  was  hang- 

I  r  n  r  '^t-floor  window,  through 

Christians  seated  at  the  oon- 

^rntlemen,  or  I  shaD  let  go, 

tvinJow  was  thrown  op,  and 

**  Juft  pan  me  in,  and  I H 

nmi,  und  there 's  no  great  harm 

ufd  by  the  chairman,  reeeiTed  a  glass 
ii**i  ithirefore  he  had  emeied  the 
iftipd*  ti)at  had  set  him  apon  thl4 

■1 '   -  It  thHr  perplezitj  was  soon  re- 

.'efiiniar  from  the  ( " 


ft*^  M  ttirif^,**  cried  the  chairman,  when  he 

\iU  Mick  it  into  jaa  bj  making  joo 

m}(i   1  wjitite-d  to  Bx,  joa,  and  went 

'.  it ;  but,  seeing  joa  coining  op- 

l*y  *Mhe  Goldtinches," — for  so  they 
i</luUc  cared  for.     He  ioined  in  tlie 
ri-t^r rving  one  for  himsaf^  had  some 
fi  duly  i^Ucted  »  "  Ooldlmcfa,''  and  pro- 
Thin  »urt  of  relaxation  was  so  new  and 
i>dfl  prolmMy  h&ve  forgotten  Oarton's  al« 
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With  this  the  two  men  went  down  stairs^  leaving  the  listener  at 
the  keyhole  more  dead  than  alive.  Here  were  terribly  intelligible 
words !  Here  was  a  fVank  avowal  of  an  intention  to  "  cook  his 
goose !"  Dick's  personal  courage,  a  small  and  subtle  essence,  dis- 
turbed by  the  foreign  gentleman  at  the  Lyceum,  tampered  with  by 
the  hackney-coachman,  now  evaporated  altogether.  Penny  romances 
had  quickened  his  sense  of  danger  by  revelations  of  roadside  public- 
houses,  where  bedsteads  descended  through  the  floors,  and  the  land- 
lords were  blood-boltered  assassins.  This  must  be  one  of  such  dens 
of  horror, — ^the  old  house  in  West  Street  moved  out  of  town,  and  set 
up  in  the  public  line. 

'*  If  Aunt  Reddish  knew  what  they're  going  to  do,  wouldn't  she 
go  on !  Oh !  that  I  was  at  home,  and  father  jawing  at  me  as  he  does 
when  he's  half  sprung, — that's  all." 

^  Some  such  thoughts  as  these  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  hur- 
ried to  the  window.  It  was  no  great  height  from  the  ground.  There 
was  yet  a  chance  of  escape.  He  had  heard  of  such  things  practised 
successfully.     He  'd  have  a  try. 

Clawing  off  the  counterpane,  therefore,  he  tied  the  two  sheets  to- 
gether, and  fastened  one  to  the  bed-post,  placing  his  foot  against  the 
bedstead  to  make  the  knot  secure.  This  done,  he  laid  hold  upon 
the  sheet  tightly  with  both  hands,  and  got  out  of  the  window.  But 
before  he  had  yet  made  any  effort  at  descent,  he  did  descend  with 
terribly  unexpected  quickness,  and,  looking  up  with  terrified  amaze- 
ment, there  was  a  bed-post  glimmering  at  the  window, — a  testimony 
that  the  piece  of  furniture  to  which  it  belonged  went  upon  castors. 
And  now  a  wild  burst  of  laughter  almost  deprived  him  of  his  wits ; 
and  glancing  whence  it  proceeded,  he  discovered  that  he  was  hang- 
ing suspended  immediately  in  front  of  the  first-floor  window,  through 
which  ne  beheld  some  dozen  o£  decent  Christians  seated  at  the  con- 
vivial board. 

*'  Don't  go  to  chaff  me,  that 's  good  gentlemen,  or  I  shall  let  go, 
and  break  my  neck,"  said  Dick,  as  the  window  was  thrown  up,  and 
two  men  caught  him  under  the  arms.  '^  Just  pull  me  in,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all.  It  was  an  error  of  judgment,  and  there's  no  great  harm 
done." 

Dick  being  drawn  in,  and  seated  by  the  chairman,  received  a  glass 
of  rum  and  water,  and  explained  wherefore  he  had  entered  the 
house,  repeating  the  ominous  words  that  had  set  him  upon  this 
hazardous  method  of  escape. 

The  company  in  general  stared ;  but  their  perplexity  was  soon  re- 
lieved by  obstreperous  merriment  proceeding  from  the  chairman  and 
his  vice. 

**  After  that,  Perkins,  you  mugt  sing,"  cried  the  chairman,  when  he 
recovered  breath, — "  or  we  rvill  stick  it  into  you  by  maJdng  you 
stand  glasses  round.  Mr.  Vice  and  I  wanted  to  ^t  you,  and  went 
out  of  the  room  here  to  talk  about  it ;  but,  seeing  you  coming  up- 
stairs, we  moved  on  to  the  second-floor." 

Dick  was  well  laughed  at  by  "the  Goldfinches," — for  so  they 
called  themselves;  but  that  he  little  cared  for.  He  joined  in  the 
laugh,  dispensed  his  cigars,  reserving  one  for  himself,  had  some 
more  rum  and  water,  and  was  duly  elected  a  **  (Goldfinch,''  and  pro- 
mised a  weekly  attendance.  This  sort  of  relaxation  was  so  new  and 
delightful  to  him  that  he  would  probably  have  forgotten  Garton's  al- 
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togetha",  but  that  he  diflcovered  that  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
silver,  and  felt  that  Aunt  Reddish's  aovereigiia  were  inviolable.  Add- 
ed to  this,  one  of  the  party  had  for  tome  time  past  been  regarding 
him  with  a  pair  of  black  and  glaring  eyes,  that  reminded  him  start- 
lingly  of  the  Lyceum  gentleman ;  wd  not  knowing  that  the  gaxer 
was  inwardly  resolved  upon  favouring  his  friends  with  **  The  Wolf," 
and  that  he  was  meditatmg  the  lowest  bass  notes  he  could  descend 
to, — but,  on  the  contrary,  suspecting  that  the  stranger  had  an  evil 
design  upon  him,  he  was  too  glad  to  be  gone,  and  took  his  hasty 
and  disconcerted  departure. 

"  Got  clear  of  him,  at  any  rate,"  said  Dick  when  he  was  w^  on 
the  road.  **  It  must  be  precious  late.  That  rum  and  water  was 
rather  stiff.  I  'm  half  lit  up.  Well,  what 's  the  odds !  How  terriUy 
peckish  I  am,  to  be  sure !  Ah !  there 's  Oarton's.  There  are  the 
licms,  full  sprawl." 

And  there  they  were,  sure  enough,  flanking  the  street-door,  sculp- 
tured objects  at  once  of  ornament  and  convenience,— of  ornament  to 
the  general  eye,  of  convenience  to  the  butcher's  boy  and  the  baker, 
whose  tray  and  basket  had  often  reposed  upon  their  backs. 

Just  as  Dick  had  ascended  the  steps,  and  was  bidding  forth  his 
hand  for  the  knocker,  the  door  opened,  and  a  gentleman  hastening 
out  nearly  knocked  him  backwards  on  to  the  pavemenL 

"  Well,  good  mght.  Prater.     God  bless  you !" 

"  Garton,  my  boy,  good  night.  I  'm  last,  as  usuaL  Never  spent 
so  happy  an  evening  in  my  life." 

By  ttus  time  the  two  gentlemen  had  recognised  Dick. 

'*  Leave  him  to  me,"  said  Garton,  with  a  look  at  the  other.  ''  Good 
night.  Prater.     God  bless  you  !" 

'*  Good  night!"  said  Prater,  and  with  a  glance  of  scorn  and  con- 
tempt at  Dick,  he  went  his  way. 

''  And  what  brings  you  here,  sir  ?"  cried  Garton  fiercely.  **  Yon 
got  my  letter?" 

*'No,  I  didn't.  What  was  it  about .>*'  answered  Dick;  then,  to 
himself,  ''Old  Garton 's  well  lit  up,  anyhow." 

*'  You-  must  have  had  it,"  said  Garton,  ''by  the  six  o'clock  de- 
livery." 

Dick  remembered  the  postman  with  the  letter  at  his  nose,  just  be- 
fore he  set  forth. 

•'Well,  never  mind  the  letter,"  said  he.  "Bother  the  letter! 
You've  put  off  the  party.  Nimport.  What  d'ye  look  so  for  at 
me  ?  I  'm  very  late ;  but  1 11  tell  you  all  about  iL  Let  us  come  in. 
I  'm  so  peckish — so  hungry,  I  mean." 

"  Hungry,  are  you  ?"  cried  Garton  savagely,  and  at  that  moment  a 
servant  came  out  of  the  parlour  with  the  tantalising  remainder  of  a 

sirloin,  with  which  she  walked  off  into  the  kitchen, "  hungry,  are 

you  ?  Perhaps  you  'd  like  a  rasher  of  Dunmow  bacon  ?"  and  while 
the  horror  caused  by  this  interrogatory  was  wreaking  itself  upon 
Dick's  countenance,  Garton  called  out,  "  Mrs.  G.,  just  step  this  way. 
Here 's  that  impudent  rascal,  young  Sparrow,  come  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  you." 

"  I  've  heard  him,"  said  the  lady,  making  her  appearance  from  the 
parlour,  with  a  tongue  in  one  hand  and  a  roast  fowl  in  the  other ; 
«*and  so  we're  always  at  it,  hammer  and  tongs,  are  we?"  and  so 
saying  she  wheeled  off  with  her  attractive  burthen  towards  the 
kitchen. 
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'*  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go  !  Come  back,  Mrs.,  Garton.  It 's 
all  a  mistake.  That  Prater 's  one  of  the  cussedest  liars — "  But  his 
speech  was  cut  short  by  the  apparition  of  Miss  Maria,  who,  walking 
up  to  him,  tossed  her  head,  grinned,  said  in  measured  cadence,  "  Oh 
— you— puppy !" — and  tripod  away  with  one  of  the  most  soul-en- 
trancing pigeon  pies  that  ever  showed  upturned  claws  in  the  centre, 
— and  Dick  almost  went  into  hysterics. 

''And  now  begone,  sir!"  exclaimed  Oar  ton,  and  he  gave  Dick  a 
good  shaking ;  "  we  've  done  with  you.  Don't  come  near  us  again, 
or  you  '11  repent  it.  Be  off,  sir !"  —  and  the  door  was  shut  in  his 
face. 

Might  this  be  a  dream  ?  Could  it  be  a  vision?  Was  it  a  joke? 
Dick  waited  for  the  chance  of  their  relenting,  tiU  lights  appeared  in 
the  bed-chambers  on  the  second-floor,  and  then  conscience  told  him 
he  deserved  no  lenity,  and  sitting  down  on  the  top  step,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  one  of  the  lions,  he  wept. 

''  Well/'  said  he,  at  length,  rubbing  his  nose  with  his  kid-gloved 
hand,  <'if  I  set  much  longer  on  this  cold  step,  I  shall  get  a  jolly 
cold.  If  I  don't  give  it  that  Prater ! — a  spy,  an  informer,  a  traitor ! 
Never  mind.  I  'fi  go  home  now.  Maria  and  me 's  cut — clean  cut. 
Well,  I  hope  she  '11  meet  a  more  deserving  object" 

And  at  the  paternal  home  in  Cannon  Street,  weary  and  woe-be« 
gone,  did  Dick  Sparrow  at  length  find  himself.  His  Aunt  Reddish 
answered  the  door. 

"  Why,  you  're  very  late,  Richard,  —  very  late,"  said  the  old  lady 
somewhat  reproachfully. 

"  Yes  ;  but  never  you  mind,"  answered  Dick  sharply  ;  for  he  felt 
that  the  sufferings  he  had  undergone  might  justly  exempt  him  from 
idle  and  frivolous  indications  of  displeasure,  —  "  yes,  I  am  late ;  but 
that 's  not  the  worst     Is  father  a-bed  ?" 

"Yes." 

**  Anything  eatable  in  the  house,  for  I'm  lo  hungry.  Oh,  Aunt 
Reddish  !  you  may  look ;  but  I  've  had  no  supper." 

''  So  supper !"  cried  his  aunt,  who  was  only  too  fond  of  her  hope- 
ful nephew.     **  Poor  fellow  !     There 's  a  bit  of  hock  o'  bacon," 

"  That'll  do,  if  it  ain't  Dunmow.  And,  I  say,  aunt,  if  I  bone  one 
of  father's  bottles  of  Guinness,  he  won't  miss  it  ?" 

These  needful  restoratives  being  placed  upon  a  small  tray,  were 
carried  silently  up  stairs,  and  Dick  fell  to,  while  his  aunt  looked 
upon  him  with  mingled  interest  and  curiosity. 

''  Oh,  aunt !"  said  he,  taking  another  draught  at  the  stout,  *'  1  've 

fone  through  such  things  to-night  as  a  book  might  be  written  about 
'm  so  precious  done  up !  Why  do  people  pray  in  their  hats  when 
they  first  get  into  church  ?  That  they  may  always  have  somewhere 
to  put  their  heads  into,  I  suppose."  (Dick  had  heard  this  before.) 
**  But  shan^t  I  pray  in  my  night^cap  before  I  get  into  bed,  —  that 's 

aiir 

Dick  now  recounted  his  adventures,  softening  down  such  details 
as  might  haply  tell  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  suffering  his  aunt 
to  draw  off  Uncle  Reddish's  ring,  which  she  did  while  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  hackney-coach  scene. 

"  And  you  've  spent  all  your  money,  have  you  ?"  asked  the  aunt 
when  he  had  concluded. 

o  o  2 
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^' Every  fraction.  Six  or  seven  bob/'  said  Dick,  to  whom  the 
stout  had  given  new  life. 

'*  Ah  !  you  're  very  young  and  foolish,  my  boy.  You  've  suffered 
a  good  deal  to-night ;  but  if  you  'd  read  the  letter  (I've  broken  it 
open  —  here  it  is,)  you  'd  have  been  spared  the  last  trial.  I  was  in 
hopes  you  had  made  it  up  with  Mr.  Oarton ;  and  have  been  sitting 
on  thorns  all  the  while  you've  been  away.  But  now,  just  give  me 
back  those  four  sovereigns,  that 's  a  good  lad ;  for  you  're  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  money, — indeed,  you  're  not" 

''Ain't  I,  though?"  cried  Dick  with  animation,  and  he  drew  out 
with  a  flourish,  and  slapped  upon  the  table  four  bright  yellow  me- 
dals, bearing  the  date  of  1837>  and  commemorative  of  the  accession 
of  her  Majesty  to  the  throne  of  these  realms. 

At  this  miserable  spectacle  the  ^es  of  poor  Aunt  Reddish  asaum- 
ed  the  orbicular  form,  with  a  kind  of  fisn-like  prmection ;  but  the 
direful  metamorphosis  of  her  nephew's  visage  caused  her  to  bury  her 
particular  grief  m  silence,  and  to  bestow  her  best  care  upon  Dick, 
who,  shaking  his  shoulders,  and  kicking  out  his  legs,  went  forth- 
with into  hysterics. 

'*  That  pri^  it  was  that  boned  'em !"  said  he,  when  he  came  to 
himself;  but  it  was  long  'ere  he  would  be  comforted. 

At  length  an  idea  struck  him.  "  1 11  get  Prater  to  swear  it  was 
all  his  nonsense,  and  make  it  up  with  Maria.  Why,  I  meant  no 
harm, — did  I  ?  and  you  shall  have  your  money  back  as  soon  as  the 
nuptials  are  solomonized." 

*'  Solomonized!"  repeated  the  aunt  several  times  slowly,  lighting  a 
chamber  candlestick,  placing  it  in  his  hand,  and  giving  him  a  gentle 
thrust  at  the  skruff  of  the  neck  towards  the  door.  "  Solomonized ! 
when  you  're  married,  Richard,  there  '11  be  very  little  of  Solomon  in 
the  business." 

And  Dick  sneaked  up  to  bed,  wondering  what  on  earth  his  Aunt 
Reddish  could  mean  by  such  a  speech  as  mat. 


WOMAN. 


How  solyeleM  is  woman  !  Majestic  she  towers. 

What  limner  can  trace  Man  quails  from  her  riew. 

The  varied  emotions  Till  her  wrath,  like  the  dead, 

That  gleam  on  her  face  !  Soon  dissolves  into  dew. 

And  what  art  can  pourtray  »,      ,     .      . 

The  feelings  that  lie  ^^w  loving  is  womwi ! 

In  the  heave  of  her  bosom,  ^  Ho^  f«g^  Ae  chngs 

The  glance  of  her  eye !  ^*l,^"  *^®  '^'^.  diosen, 

Whatever  he  bnngs ; 

How  tender  is  woman  I  Though  all  he  can  utter 

The  watcher  at  night,  Are  words  to  deceive. 

Who  leaves  not  the  blossom  -  Confiding, — she  loves  ldm» 

On  account  of  the  blight.  Thou^  false, — will  believe. 
An  angel  of  mercy. 

She  soothes  us  in  pain.  How  chUdlike  is  woman  ! 

And  smiles  in  her  gladness  How  winning  her  ways  ! 

When  health  comes  again.  S*»e  strives  for  our  pleasure 

Through  long  weary  days  : 

How  lofty  is  woman !  No  ill  can  affright  her, 

Deep,  deep  is  her  ire,  No  shade  can  annoy  ; 

When  light  words  enkindle  She  seeks  but  to  lead  us 

The  spark  on  the  pyre  ;  To  sunshine  and  joy. 
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EARLY  YEARS  OF  A  VETERAN  OP  THE  ARMY  OF 
WESTPHALIA, 
BETWEEN  1806  AND  1814. 

my  tobac      

halt  before  Mojaisk,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Von  B  ■  was  in  command, 
— a  great  original,  who  knew  how  to  gather  together  from  the  Russians 
whatever  he  took  a  fancy  to,  without  speaking  one  word  of  their  lan- 
guage. When  he  reached  a  quarter  in  the  evening,  he  summoned  the 
hostesSf  and  demanded  from  her  all  sorts  of  provisions  by  their  German 
names,  affixing  to  each  the  syllable  '*  watsch,"  which  he  conceived  to 
be  perfectly  explanatory,  but  to  which  the  frightened  hostess  only  re- 
plied, "Rosumi?  ni  rosami  pan!"  "You  heard,"  said  he,  *'how 
clearly  I  expressed  myself,  and  yet  this  savage  of  a  woman  cannot 
comprehend  me."  I  knew  this  officer  to  be  in  possession  of  a  capital 
herd  of  sheep,  and  would  willingly  have  had  some  of  them  for  my 
hungry  fellows,  and  spoke  to  him  upon  the  point.  My  Croesus  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  me ;  but  I  had  a  bait  for  him.  I  knew  his  passion 
for  tobacco,  and  let  him,  as  if  accidentally,  fill  his  pipe  with  some 
of  mine  from  Turkey.  Scarcely  had  he  exhaled  two  puffii  when, 
springing  up  in  a  transport,  and  holding  me  fisist  by  the  arm,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Where  did  you  get  that  delicious  tobacco?" — "In  Mos- 
cow," answered  I  coyly. — "  Could  you  not  let  me  have  a  little  of  it — a 
very  little  of  it,  my  dear  fellow?"  he  inquired  eagerly. — "Oh  1"  I  re- 
plied, "  that  is  intended  for  my  friends  at  Mojaisk :  I  brought  a  whole 
cask  with  me." — "  Nay,  then,  but  I  hope  you  will  give  me  some  of 
it," — "  Undoubtedly, — in  exchange  for  sheep."  And  finally  I  obtained 
two  of  the  best  sheep  for  a  moderate  portion  of  my  tobacco. 

At  Mojaisk  there  was  a  like  avidity  for  my  tobacco.  I  conceded  as 
much  of  it  as  I  could  spare,  and  among  others  to  an  old  seijeant-major, 
named  Altmann,  who,  in  eratefiil  remembrance  of  this  gift,  saved  me, 
at  an  after  period,  from  dying  of  huneer ;  which  incident,  though  it 
occurred  much  later,  shall  be  noted  in  this  place. 

During  one  of  the  dark,  cold,  and  frightful  nights  of  the  retreat,  I 
was  separated  from  my  companions,  and  wandered  disconsolate,  with 
a  sinking  spirit,  from  fire  to  fire,  without  being  able  to  come  up  with 
them.  During  the  last  two  days  I  had  eaten  nothing;  uneasiness 
about  my  companions  deprived  me  of  all  power  of  reflection,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  throwing  myself,  weary  and  half-dying,  upon  the  earth, 
from  thence  probably  never  to  rise,  when  I  thought  I  perceived  Alt- 
mann in  the  confused  multitude  which  environed  me.  With  a  last 
efiTort  of  my  remaining  strength  I  called  his  name  aloud.  He  heard 
me,  fortunately,  and  £vided  with  me  a  hot  cake,  just  out  of  the  ashes, 
saying,  "  Here,  captain,  take  this :  my  bread  in  return  for  your  to- 
bacco." 

My  readers  may  surmise  how  quickly  the  cake  was  demolished :  it 
restored  to  me  not  alone  my  physical,  but  also  my  moral  strength ;  and 
this  unhoped-for  aid  revived  in  me  a  new  latent  confidence  in  a  good 
Providence,  and  imparted  to  me  courage  for  a  fresh  search  after  my 
comrades,  whom  I  was  scon  lucky  enougli  to  find. 
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I  must  I10V7,  after  this  disression^  go  back  to  Mojaisk^  where,  until 
the  25th  of  October,  we  lea  an  undisturbed,  and  I,  through  General 
Schulz's  friendship,  a  very  gay  and  agreeable  garrison-life,  in  which 
tea-parties,  card-parties,  and  excursions  to  the  field  of  battle  succeeded 
each  other. 

All  at  once  we  were  surprised,  as  bv  lightning  out  of  a  bright  skr, 
by  tidings  of  the  ordained  retreat,  and  to  this  news  followed  so  closely 
its  accomplishment,  that,  before  we  could  look  about  us,  the  general 
staff  of  the  Emperor  entered,  and  called  out  in  front  of  our  handsome 
quarters,  **  Make  way !  make  way  1 " 

We  were  obliged  to  forego  our  superb  dwelling  for  a  miserable 
bivouac ;  and  already  on  the  following  morning,  in  all  imaginable 
haste,  the  retreat  commenced.  We  had  provided  ourselves  with  as 
much  food  as  possible ;  we  had  abundance  of  salted  meat  and  brandy, 
and  I  had  plenty  of  both  in  my  carriage,  in  which  also  was  one  of  my 
comrades,  wounded  at  Mojaisk,  Lieutenant  Brand.  The  regiments — 
that  is  to  say  the  remains  of  them,  marched  in  perfect  order.  Their 
hopes  and  ours  pointed  to  Smolensko,  which  it  was  promised  should  be 
our  resting-place.  As  we  drew  near  on  the  26th  to  the  battle-field  of 
Mojaisk,  we  could  not  pass  along  by  the  usual  road,  but  were  obliged 
to  make  a  circuit,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sickening,  pestilential  stench 
which  the  wind  from  thence  wafted  to  us, — as  mav  be  easily  cre- 
dited, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  forty  thousand  victims  of  that 
bloody  day  (besides  a  crowd  of  dead  horses)  lay  yet  unburied.  On  the 
field  of  battle  remained  about  a  thousand  of  our  ammunition-carts,  fm 
which  we  had  not  any  horses ;  and  thus  we  had  here  our  own  first 
terrific  and  grievous  spectacle,  yet  at  the  same  time  one  of  a  grand 
species,  that  of  the  explosion  of  the  ammunition,  which  flew  into  the 
air  with  a  noise  of  thunder,  and  wrapt  the  whole  country  round  for  a 
long  interval  in  impenetrable  vapour. 

We  were  not  aware  of  the  enemy  being  in  pursuit,  as  we  were  too 
far  in  advance.  However,  we  had  soon  enough  to  suffer  from  the  ap- 
proaching severity  of  the  winter ;  and  the  provisions  taken  with  us  had 
meantime  also  much  diminished.  Our  hope  rested  on  Smolensko.  That, 
however,  was  not  confirmed ;  for,  alas  1  when  we  reached  it,  we  found 
the  gates  shut,  and  they  were  only  opened  to  those  corps  which  marched 
in  close  column,  which  was  no  longer  the  case  with  us.  Of  food,  which 
we  had  quite  depended  upon  obtaining,  there  was  none  for  us ;  the 
oountrv  round  Smolensko  having  been  totally  laid  waste*  All  and 
everything  then  took  the  road  to  Orsza,  near  which  little  town  is  a 
passage  over  the  Dnieper.  But  now  insubordination  increased  in  an 
alarming  manner  with  the  increasing  destitution.  All  ran  as  fast  as 
they  could  to  escape  Kutusof's  artillery,  who  had  placed  himself 
near  the  road  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  our  right  flank.  The 
Emperor,  who  was  already  on  the  advance,  with  part  of  the  guards 
turned  about,  led  his  old,  well-tried  soldiers,  under  Bessi^res,  in  aid  of 
the  menaced  Davoust,  and  obliged  Kutusof  to  give  way,  so  as  to  leave 
a  space  free  for  the  regiments  coming  up ;  nevertheless,  Ney  was  un- 
fortunately, with  the  rear-guard,  intercepted.  So  marched  we  on,  onr 
courage  declining  with  every  day ;  and  when  we  lay  down  at  night  on 
bivouac,  we  could  only  form  conjectures  how  long  it  misht  yet  be 
before  our  complete  annihilation,-- since  that  was  inevitid>le  we  in- 
ferred, from  the  entire  failure  of  provisions,  from  the  perfect  know- 
ledge we  had  of  our  already  travelled  road,  and  from  a  thousand  other 
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adjuncts^  to  which^  besides^  a  dark  rumour  associated  itself  that  peace 
was  concluded  with  Turkey^  and  that  the  Russians,  having  therefore  a 
strong  division  of  their  army  disposable,  might  cut  off  our  retreat  to- 
wards the  west.  The  residue  of  the  army  was  assembled  at  Orsza ; 
and  we  rested  a  day,  in  great  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  Marshal  Ney,  of 
whom,  since  the  last  engagement,  we  had  only  heard  that  he  had  been 
intercepted.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  this  prudent  general 
succeeaed  in  rejoining  the  main  army,  after  immense  efforts  and  al- 
most superhuman  perseverance.  At  the  end  of  two  days  the  account 
of  it  came  to  us,  and  all  received  it  with  equal  satisfaction,  crying  out 
one  to  the  other,  "  There  is  good  news  of  2Vey  I " 

We  crossed  the  Dnieper  among  blocks  of  floating  ice ;  and  then,  as 
we  were  wending  our  way  in  our  wretchedness,  indescribably  hungry 
and  weary,  all  at  once  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  *'  The  Cossacks !  the 
Cossacks ! "  This  annunciation  always  produced  the  effect  of  bringing 
us  all  in  great  clusters  together,  and  I  soon  found  myself  in  the  very 
thickest  of  one ;  when  suddenly  my  nostrils  inhaled  the  precious  odour 
of  long-forgotten  soup,  and  in  an  instant  I  observed  a  market-woman 
riding  upon  a  sorry  horse,  to  whose  side  was  suspended  a  still  warm 
camp-kettle,  out  of  which  was  steaming  that  transcendent  vapour.  I 
drew  as  near  to  her  as  possible,  until  I  was  lucky  enough  to  reach  the 
kettle,  and  drew  from  its  reeking  contents  with  my  fingers,  first  a 
piece  of  meat,  then  a  potato,  and  by  degrees  all  which  I  could  appro- 
priate by  this  means.  I  then  in  a  quiet  manner  made  off,  in  oraer  to 
avoid  the  wrath  ensuing  from  detection.  But  what  a  face  the  poor 
woman  must  have  made  when  she  became  cognizant  of  the  emptiness 
of  her  precious  kettle  I  Instead  of  at  that  time  being  disturbed  by 
the  whispers  of  my  conscience  or  the  pretensions  of  morality  on  ac- 
count of  this  piratical  refection,  I  felt  myself  infinitely  strengthened 
by  my  costly  repast,  or  restorative,  which  could  not  have  arrived  more 
opportunely,  since  none  other  was  to  be  looked  for  before  we  reached 
Barrisow.  That  town  being  in  a  perfectly  good  condition,  the  inha- 
bitants remained  in  it,  and  there  was  also  a  French  governor,  who 
kept  the  magazines  well  supplied,  so  that  we  hoped  to  find  it  a  good 
halting-place;  but,  as  usual,  our  hopes  were  again  deceived.  The 
guards,  who  marched  on  before  us,  had  already  taken  for  them- 
selves all  the  biscuit  and  other  victualling  laid  up  in  the  stores ;  and 
we  received  nothing  there  except  a  command  from  our  General  Alix 
to  follow  the  guards  as  quickly  as  possible,  who  were  then  on  bivouac 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Beresina.  Aly  servant,  a  trusty,  attentive  man, 
who  stedffistly  adhered  to  my  person,  procured  me  a  loaf  from  among 
those  given  out  in  heaps  from  the  little  window  of  a  convent.  This 
was  the  sole  provision  I  carried  with  me,  and  this  hundreds  envied  me 
the  possession. 


Since  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  most  important  and  never-to-be-for- 
-gotten  section  of  these  reminiscences,  namely,  the  passage  over  the 
Beresina,  it  will  be  useful,  in  the  first  place,  to  describe  more  mi- 
nutely the  situation  of  myself  and  that  of  my  more  immediate  com- 
rades. Almost  aU  of  these  were  now  completely  dismounted.  Neither 
General  Alix  nor  Lieutenant^General  Schulz  had  a  horse ;  whereas  I 
was  still  owner  of  some  saddle-horses,  a  small  open  carriage,  and  of 
my  great  Moscow  state-coach,  to  which  four  horses  were  harnessed, 
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fed  with  balf-mouldy  old  straw  from  the  roofs  of  houses^  and  was 
now  rare  enough  to  be  met  with.  In  my  large  carriage  sat  the  for- 
merly-mentioned Lieutenant  Brandy  with  five  of  my  other  wounded 
comrades;  our  cash-box  was  fastened  to  the  dickey,  and  under  the 
seats  were  put  all  the  articles  of  my  very  valuable  uniform,  as  also  a 
great  number  of  the  handsomest  pieces  of  dress  in  various  kinds,  such 
as  furs,  shawls,  &c  Among  these  riches  I  made  later,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  motley,  undreamed-of  selection.  However,  even  the  little 
whidi  I  could  take  to  myself  did  not  long  continue  my  own,  and  hea- 
ven only  knows  who  came  into  possession  of  the  remainder !  And 
thus  we  drew  near  in  disorderly  night  to  the  banks  of  the  Beresina, 
along  which,*a8  is  well  known,  the  Emperor  had  drawn  up  a  part  of 
his  army  opposite  the  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Rus- 
sians as  to  his  operations  lower  down  the  stream,  intending  to  secure  a 
safe  passage  for  the  guards,  which  was  effected  in  quite  a  mfferent  spot 
from  that  where  opposition  was  designed.  Towards  evening  we  came 
up  with  the  guards  on  the  strand  of  the  river,  where  they  made  their 
bivouac,  and  we  lay  down  by  their  fires.  The  bridges  were  got  in 
readiness  during  the  night,  and  we  obtained,  although  not  a  very  re- 
freshing slumber,  yet  a  most  necessarv  one,  not  dreaming  of  the  ap- 
palling incidents  which  the  coming  day  presented  to  our  eyes,  al- 
ready well  accustomed  to  horrors  of  many  a  kind.  When  the  next 
morning's  sun  diffused  its  beams  over  the  environs,  how  had  everything 
around  us  chanced  since  it  left  its  last  light  upon  this  desolate  strand  1 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  camp-followers,  and  fugitives,  of  men, 
women,  and  children  (among  the  former  ofiicial  persons  and  towns- 
people), in  a  confused  mixture,  were  hurrying  about  uneasily,  or  en- 
deavouring to  secure  their  property,  while  Uieir  apprehensions  and 
anxieties  were  ffiven  vent  to  in  almost  every  language  of  Europe.  It 
was  a  fearful,  deplorable  picture  to  see  these  defenceless  men  tossed 
thus  against  each  other,  who,  however,  at  that  time  were  striving  not 
to  save  their  bare  lives,  but  mostly  different  kinds  of  booty,  or  hoped 
to  conceal  some  dear  object  belonging  to  them,  indifferent  to  the  weU- 
being  or  the  safety  of  their  fellow-men.  Not  from  hour  to  hour,  but 
from  minute  to  minute,  this  terrific  throng  and  tumult  increased,  and 
.  soon  it  was  to  attain  its  highest  point,  in  consequence  of  fresh  causes  of 
dismay. 

Those  divisions  of  troops  who  had  passed  the  bridge  threw  them- 
selves immediatelv  upon  the  enemy,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
regiments  succeeding  them ;  but  the  Russians  from  the  other  bank, 
where  they  were  already  drawn  up,  shot,  as  did  also  Kutusof  in  the 
rear,  into  the  before-mentioned  knots  of  people,  now  so  crowded  toge- 
ther, that  they  seemed  to  form  only  one  mass.  My  comrades  and  I 
had  made  for  ourselves,  out  of  carts,  chests,  artillery-waggons,  and  a 
thousand  different  things,  a  kind  of  breast-work,  inclosing  a  small 
circle,  where  we  cowered  round  a  fire,  and  permitted  no  intruder ;  for 
alas  1  our  misfortunes  had  brought  us  to  that  point  where  sympathy 
ceases  with  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  law  of  self-preservation  be- 
comes the  ruler  of  our  actions.  The  most  lively  imagination  would  fail 
in  picturing  to  itself  the  calamities  and  sufferings  inflicted  upon  this 
most  pitiable  multitude  of  persons  by  the  murderous  cannon-balls ;  but 
to  us  at  that  moment,  companions  in  sorrow,  and  fellow-strugglers  for 
existence,  the  deep  groan,  the  loud  shriek,  the  execrations  of  the  dying, 
of  the  deadly  wounded,  of  those  whose  limbs  were  fractured,  an- 
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nounced  to  us  with  only  too  great  certainty  what  havoc  was  being 
made  around  us. 

Meantime  the  passage  over  the  two  bridges  was  effected  with  all 
possible  celerity.  Over  the  second  bridge  passed  cannon  and  carriages 
o£  every  kind^  and  also,  as  may  be  wdl  supposed,  great  numbers  of 
men.  Chirs  was  exclusively  destined  to  foot-soloiers  with  their  arms,  and 
such  only  were  allowed  to  pass,  all  others  being  turned  back  by  the 
gensd'armerie;  and  thus  the  most  strong-hearted  of  those  unfortunate 
beings  had  vainly  worked  their  way  through  those  opposing  masses  to 
reach  that  safetv-mark. 

Matters  stood  thus,  when  all  at  once  the  crowd  thickened  round  us 
in  an  alarming  manner,  and  despair  attained  its  highest  pitch.  The 
fearful  tidings  arrived  that  the  train-bridge  had  fallen  in!  And  now 
self-possession  or  consideration  of  any  kind  was  no  more  to  be  thought 
of.  The  thousands  who  saw  no  means  of  escape  threw  themselves  in 
raving  impetuosity  upon  us.  Each  man  propelled  his  precursor  with 
sach  force,  that  many  ranks  of  the  foremost  were  pushed  into  the 
river.  With  few  exceptions,  these  wretched  people  lost  their  lives ; 
for  if  any  of  them  did  escape  bein^  driven  and  crushed  by  the  blocks 
of  ice  as  by  the  wheel  of  a  mill,  and  by  dint  of  all  their  efforts 
reach  the  opposite  side,  they  sank  forthwith  into  its  slimy  marshy  sur- 
fiace.  In  this  first  moment  of  terror  and  excitation  we  too  lost  our 
sangfroid,  and  resolved  to  force  a  passage  across,  leaving  behind  us 
our  last  remaining  possession,  our  caui-box.  Lieutenant- General  Schulz 
took  upon  his  shoulders  the  wounded  Captain  Vollmar,  whose  leg  had 
been  amputated ;  we  followed  this  example  with  the  other  invalids ; 
and  thus  forming  a  compact  body,  we  strove  to  gain  the  bridge.  But 
bardly  had  we,  with  vast  efforts,  taken  twenty  steps,  ere  the  fluctuat- 
ing stream  of  human  beings  turned,  and  threatened  to  separate  us. 
It  was  our  unanimous  conviction  that  to  contend  against  it  was  impos* 
sible ;  and  we  therefore  endeavoured,  keeping  together  as  closely  as 
we  could,  to  push  out  of  it  in  a  lateral  direction :  but  this  was  only 
accomplished  by  passing  through  a  scene  of  horror. 

Not  in  a  smooth  path,  but  over  heaps  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  of 
men  and  horses  trampled  upon  in  the  mire,  we  returned  back  to  our 
forsaken  entrenchment,  climbing  step  by  step  with  our  wounded  com- 
panions, over  horses,  cannon,  property  of  all  sorts,  and  mounds  of 
rubbish.  We  here  reproached  ourselves  for  our  mad  undertaking, 
renewed  the  promise  of  keeping  together,  and  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  night,  resolved  to  try  whether  a  second  experiment  might  not  be 
more  favourable,  as  by  that  time  a  multitude  of  men  must  have 
passed  over,  and  the  exhaustion  of  those  yet  remaining  on  this  side 
would  tend  to  decrease  the  impetuositv  of  their  efforts.  This  re- 
solution adopted,  we  were  seating  ourselves  around  our  fire,  tortured 
by  hunger,  when  we  observed,  through  an  opening  in  our  barricade, 
one  of  the  guards  carrying  in  his  hand  a  load  of  biscuits.  To  perceive 
them,  and  importune  the  man  to  leave  us  even  the  smallest  part  of 
them  for  gold,  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  but  he  hurried  past  us, 
holding  his  treasure  high  in  his  hand,  and,  whilst  with  a  convulsive 
smile  he  shook  his  head,  struck  his  unencumbered  hand  upon  his 
clinking  pocket,  in  perhaps  unconscious  derision,  calling  aloud  to  us, 
"  Oh,  here  is  money,  gentlemen  ! " 

As  we  were  mournfully  returning  back  to  our  fire,  Lieutenant-Oe- 
neral  Schulz  cried  out,  *'  Take  care !  take  care ! "     But,  before  the 
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warning  was  well  uttered,  a  grenade  burst  not  hr  off,  coTering  us  with 
gravely  earth,  and  pieces  of  flesh.  As  soon  as  we  were  able  to  look 
about  us,  there  was  some  curiosity  mingled  with  our  anxiety  to  know 
who  among  us  had  been  touchea  by  the  shot.  It  had  entered  the 
empty  stomach  of  one  of  our  poor  horses,  had  burst  withinside,  and  a 
piece  of  it  shattered  the  leg  of  a  non-commissioned  officer.  Alas  !  his 
story  was  told — ^no  help  was  there !  Thus  Fate  had  orertaken  one  of 
us,  and  how  soon  might  Death  summon  the  remainder  ! 

In  the  evening  the  enemy's  Are  ceased,  as  we  had  anticipated  ;  the 
ferment  and  tumult  of  the  tormented  fugitives  was  allayed,  as  is  the 
ruging  of  the  angry  waves  when  the  winds  are  hushed  ;  our  hopes  of 
better  success  revived  again.  Accompanied  by  a  comrade  and  my 
servant,  I  left  our  retreat,  in  order  to  look  about  me,  and  plan 
our  operations.  We  did  not  venture  to  any  distance  ;  but  chance  fa- 
voured us,  for,  after  some  zig-zag  manoeuvres,  we  came  to  a  number 
of  carriages,  the  searching  of  which  was  promptly  executed.  Most  of 
the  seat-boxes  were  empty ;  however,  at  last  we  found  two  large  dried 
hams,  several  pounds  of  chocolate,  and  a  little  cask  of  red  wine.  What 
a  prize  in  our  circumstances!  Never  did  any  Croesus  survey  his 
hoards  with  a  more  charmed  eye  than  we  ours,  nor  was  ever  any  di^er 
for  treasure  in  a  higher  degree  gratified  in  his  hopes !  All  the  money 
in  the  military  chests  around  us  competed  not  in  value  with  this  di»- 
coTered  wealth ! 

The  little  casks  were  struck  open,  and  disregarded,  except  when  they 
contained  gold  ;  silver  was  left  carelessly  upon  the  ground,  as  a  thing 
of  no  worth.  And  thus  do  circumstances  decide  upon  the  value  of  this 
world's  goods ! 

Before,  however,  leaviuff  our  gold  mine,  following  the  example  of 
our  predecessors,  we  fillecT  up  our  pockets  with  the  noble  metal ;  and 
if  avaricious  plunderers  did  at  a  later  period  take  to  themselves  nearly 
the  whole,  the  little  of  it  I  could  secure  was  the  means  of  prolonging 
my  life  at  a  moment  when  distress  had  reached  its  highest  point. 

Laden  with  our  treasure,  we  returned  to  our  expectant  companions, 
who  met  us  with  a  loud  huzza,  and  could  not  sufficiently  praise  our 
success  and  our  dexterity.  As  the  soldier,  in  the  joy  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, only  too  easily  forgets  the  cruel  past,  so  was  it  with  us.  We 
filled  our  camp-kettles  with  the  bright  red  wine  with  as  much  joyful 
eagerness  as  though  in  no  peril  whatever,  then  boiled  the  chocolate  in 
it  to  a  thick  porridge,  and  upon  this  repast  (fit  for  Olympus)  the  ge- 
neral, like  the  private,  renewed  his  exhausted  strength,  with  equal 
right  as  with  equal  appetite.  Of  the  ham,  however,  we  were  more 
frugal ;  for,  after  eating  part  of  it,  the  rest  was  packed  up,  and  thrown 
across  one  of  my  saddle-horses,— for  we  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  it 
only  in  case  of  the  utmost  necessity.  In  a  calmer  spirit  and  with  re- 
newed strength  we  now,  after  this  fortifying  meal,  held  a  council  of 
war,  in  which  was  settled  the  mode  to  be  adopted  for  our  own  passage 
and  that  of  our  wounded.  Then  we  began  to  make  our  toilet,  which  I 
will  here  describe,  for  the  joke's  sake. 

ImprimU,  we  wore  two  pair  of  fine  nanauin  breeches,  then  the 
ricbly-embroidered  pantaloons  for  dress,  and  the  gold  embroidered 
scarlet  waistcoat ;  over  that  again  our  green  riding- trousers,  buttoned 
down  the  side,  and  coming  up  very  high  ;  then  the  state-uniform, 
with  epaulettes  and  shoulder-braids,  a  surtout,  a  cloak,  and,  last  of 
all,  a  rich  Russian  fiir. 
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All  this  accomplished,  we  went  a  few  paces  from  oar  barricade  in 
order  to  reconnoitre.  It  might  be  midnight,  and  deep  silence  reigned 
OTor  everything,  where,  but  a  few  hours  previously,  hell  itself  had 
seemed  to  be  let  loose.  The  stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  plaint  of 
dyine  or  trampled-down  men,  or  else  by  the  still  more  lamentably- 
sounding  moan  of  mangled  horses.  General  Schulz  was  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  us,  when  we  all  at  once  heard  him  invoke  some  one  by 
name,  in  company  with  whom  he  soon  came  towards  us.  This  was  a 
French  captain  of  artillery  named  Leroi,  who,  while  we  were  in  pos- 
session of  Moscow,  had  received,  on  his  march  through  Mojaisk,  some 
friendly  services  from  General  Schulz,  which  were  now  to  be  the 
ground-work  of  our  deliverance.  Leroi  told  us  that  **  he  had  remained 
behind  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  had  been,  up  to  that  moment^ 
expecting  farther  orders ;  but,  seeing  that  none  were  brought  him,  he 
would  endeavour  at  his  own  peril  to  get  them  across  the  river." 

He  offered  to  take  our  coach  with  the  wounded  between  the  two 
pieces  of  cannon.  Lieutenant  Brand,  who  had  the  small  carriage  to 
himself,  we  now  placed  upon  the  coach-box  of  the  large  one ;  my  ser- 
vant, an  active,  adroit  fellow,  placed  it,  with  two  of  my  best  horses, 
between  the  pieces  of  artillery,  and  thus  the  train  moved  forwards. 
What  hindrances  we  had  to  surmount  before  reaching  the  bridge,  and 
through  what  a  labyrinth  of  men,  horses,  and  ruins  we  had  to  work  our 
way,  may  be  conceived  by  the  time  we  employed  about  it ;  for  it  was 
two  o'clock  when  we  arrived,  with  a  great  number  of  fugitives,  at  the 
bridge,  where,  since  the  cannon  were  still  fit  for  service,  we  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  gens  d'armes  on  duty.  Yet  a  little  longer 
and  we  should  have  been  lost ;  for  at  four  o'clock  the  bridge  was  on 
iire. 

With  what  feelings  did  we  tread  that  bridge,  the  theatre  of  so  many 
dire  scenes  on  the  day  just  departed  !  What  a  number  of  unlucky 
persons,  who  had  stepped  upon  it  in  full  hopes  of  safety  had  been 
hurled  from  its  narrow,  defenceless  space,  into  the  ice-bearing  waves 
of  the  Beresina  I  QoA  be  thanked,  we  were  spared  the  agony  of  being 
either  the  witnesses  or  the  occasion  of  such  miseries  1  for  comparatively 
few  passed  over  with  us ;  and  although  some  did  press  on  before  our 
cannon,  and  some  behind  them,  still  the  number  of  such  was  mo- 
derate. 

We  ourselves  kept  near  our  coach,  silent,  but  animated  by  new 
hopes.  This  passage  seemed  to  us  that  of  one  into  a  new,  i&eshly- 
bestowed  existence,  in  which  we  imagined  our  sufferings  to  diminish, 
and  an  improvement  in  our  circumstances  to  be  unquestionable, 
throuffh  firmness  of  purpose,  and  deeds  of  daring.  And  how  fortu- 
nate It  was  that  such  hopes  at  that  time  fortified  us!  Our  phy- 
sical and  moral  strength  would  have  lost  all  their  tone,  could  we  have 
anticipated  the  unspeakable  distress,  privations,  and  sufferings  which 
yet  awaited  us. 


Having  been  a  fellow-sufferer  in  the  disastrous  passage  over  the 
Beresina,  unlike  the  leaders  and  observers  of  it,  I  am  unable  to  give 
more  than  a  few  sketches  of  its  general  features.  However,  so  many 
narratives  (and  alas !  but  too  true)  have  been  written  of  it,  that  to  say 
more  thereon  were  but  a  repetition  of  well-known  facts.  Besides,  the 
aim  of  these  leaves  is  only  to  make  known  to  the  indulgent  reader 
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the  experiences  of  one  indiridual  in  the  great  drama  then  being  per- 
formed. 

Fortune  had  certainly  smiled  upon  us  as  compared  with  so  many 
thoasands,  and  we  perceived  assuredly  therein  a  ftivourable  presage  oF 
our  future  fate>  which  we  now,  the  passage  being  happily  terminated, 
began  to  contemplate  more  closely.  Deluded  in  our  earlier  hope  of 
being  able  to  reach  Minsk,  where  we  mieht  have  expected  well-filled 
magazines  and  winter-quarters,  our  whde  efforts  were  now  directed 
towards  Wilna ;  but  the  way  was  long,  no  less  than  forty  German 
miles,  and  we  asked  ourselves  whether  it  was  practicable  for  us,  in  our 
complete  destitution  of  food.  But  courage  !  courage  !  We  were  still 
undivided,  due  to  our  ^thful  promise  of  standing  by  one  another, — 
a  consolation  which  was  wanting  to  so  many  of  those  unfcurtunate  per- 
sons who  had  crossed  that  disastrous  bridge  the  day  before ;  and  this 
we  learned  by  the  disconsolate  looks  with  which  they  searched  among 
the  newly-arrived  persons,  or  endeavoured  to  obtain  tidings  from  them 
of  their  missing  companions.  Here  many  a  child  was  vainly  crying 
out  for  its  fond  mother,  many  a  mother  for  her  beloved  child,  perhaps 
but  to  meet  again  beyond  the  grave  ! 

The  fate  of  those  remaining  behind,  who  after  the  burning  of  the 
bridge  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  very  lamentable.  The 
Russian  army  itself  lacked  provisions ;  and  it  follows  of  coarse  that,  in 
the  transit  of  such  large  bodies  of  men,  even  the  most  necessary  means 
of  subsistence  would  be  with  difficulty  procured.  Not  the  fourth  part 
of  those  prisoners,  among  whom  were  many  armed  regiments,  ever 
reached  their  destination,  but  perished  with  hunger,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  barbaric  climate. 

We  now  found  ourselves  upon  an  embankment  running  along  be- 
tween a  moor  and  a  heath,  so  densely  filled  with  fugitives,  that,  as  feu* 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  only  to  be  seen  one  continuous  chaos. 
This  mass  advanced  step  by  step,  and  made  occasionally  a  momentarv 
halt,  that  probably  would  not  have  taken  place  had  we  been  pursued, 
which  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  bridge.  Thus 
pushed  we  on  in  the  general  throng.  But  now  a  new  and  alarming 
enemy  fell  upon  us  in  the  cold,  which  came  on  towanls  evening.  The 
wind  blew  sharp  and  cutting,  and  whole  clouds  of  fine  penetrating 
snow  fell  upon  us.  Vainly,  with  our  already  blood-shot  eyes,  we 
sought  for  some  house  in  this  inhospitable  place,  for  some  protection 
in  the  terrific  tempest.  An  unfriendly  plain,  devoid  of  shelter,  lay 
stretched  before  us,  and  we  were  nearly  benumbed.  At  length,  after 
journeying  unceasingly  the  whole  day,  the  bank  widened  itself  into  a 
desert,  sandy  district,  on  which  a  few  pines  were  with  difficulty  grow- 
ing, and  we  arrived  at  a  small  hamlet,  where  the  houses  were  con- 
structed with  beams  of  wood  piled  one  upon  another.  What  remained 
of  them  was  quickly  thrown  aown,  and  with  great  efforts  our  stiffened 
hands  collected  the  wood,  and  added  it  to  the  fires  of  our  predecessors 
on  the  route,  in  which  manner  they  were  kept  up  at  every  halting- 
place,  sometimes  at  every  quarter  of  a  league,  being  surrounded  by 
wretched  fugitives. 
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WRITTEN   AND   ILLUSTRATED   BY   ALFRED   CROWQUILL. 
THE  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  WHO  NEVER  DID  ANYTHING. 


There  is  no  greater  mystery  than  the  boy  with  two  voices,  just  burst- 
ing into  the  man,  and  who  rather  startles  bis  mother  by  refusing  any 
longer  to  wear  a  large  turn-down  collar,  and  whose  whole  pocket-money 
is  anxiously  saved  up  for  the  purchase  of  a  stock.  He  is  mysteriously 
morbid  and  indignant  at  his  father's  refusing  him  a  long  tail  coat  in  lieu 
of  the  jacket.  At  this  period,  above  all  others,  he  finds  himself  most 
seriously  injured,  and  has  very  Roman  ideas  of  living  independent  of  his 
parents.  He  would  make  five  shillings  a  week  do  rather  than  be  snub- 
bed at  and  put  down  in  all  his  little  romantic  aspirations.  His  ideas 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  take  a  practicable  turn,  or  condescend  to  matters  of 
trade.  He  passionately  yearns  "  to  go  to  sea,"  or,  '*  to  see  the  world," 
and  considers  himself  formed  to  imitate  the  career  of  some  of  Marryat's 
heroes,  who  at  once  make  a  plunge,  and  strike  for  rapid  fortune,  en- 
tirely overlooking  the  fact  that  none  of  the  aforesaid  heroes  in  reality 
ever  do  much  for  themselves  ;  but,  as  the  novelist  invariably  makes  his 
hero  ultimately  become  possessed  of  a  magnificent  property,  either 
through  the  medium  of  killing  all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  or  by  some 
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other  equally  ingenious  method,  he  of  course  continually  dreams  of  the 
certainty  of  his  commg  into  the  possession  of  vast  estates,  and  heaps  of 
money,  under  similar  reasonable  circumstances.  He  will  not  desert  his 
friends,  but  take  a  dash  at  the  stage,  which  he  strongly  feels  is  indigeD- 
ous  to  his  genius.  This  complaint  is  as  common  as  the  measles  ;  but 
more  perilous,  for  he  is  sure  to  argue  with  you  and  himself  that  every- 
body was  nobody  once,  and  —  as  the  Irishman  said  when  he  was  asked 
whether  he  could  play  on  the  fiddle,  —  that  everybody  must  try  before 
he  knows  what  he  could  do. 

Mothers  are  particularly  dangerous  at  this  period  of  a  young  gentle- 
man's career,  for  they  —  Uke  the  owl  in  the  fable,  fancy  their  own  c^l- 
dren  much  distinguished  for  parts  and  beauty.     They  tremble  for  their 
child's  entrie  in  the  world  with  as  much  terror  as  the  hen  who  had 
hatched  ducks,  and  saw  them  for  the  first  time  take  to  the  water.      But 
both  parents  are  the  last-  to  open  their  eyes  as  to  when  it  is  proper  to 
leave  off  pinafores,  and  allow  their  darling  to  go  out  by  himself.    Great 
is  the  horror  of  the  worthy  couple  when  he  quietly  asks  for  the  key  I — 
the  key  1 — ^the  first  bold  step  for  independence  !  the  '^  trying  it  on  "  sort 
of  interrogatoiy.    He  requires  it  only  that  he  may  not  keep  up  the  poor 
old  people.     Not  even  the  magic  name  of  "  Bramah  "  should  be  a  temp- 
tation to  force  it  from  them ;  better  to  g^ve  up  to  him  everything  else 
than  surrender  the  key  of  your  street-door.   It  is  your  domestic  sceptre  ; 
which  when  once  delivered  up  your  rule  is  gone,  and  passed  away  for 
ever.     But,  however^  the  mother  is  the  first  who  seems  inclined  to  give 
way.     She  stands  forward  as  the  boy's  friend  and  mediator,  and  endea- 
vours, especially  if  he  be  an  only  boy,  to  melt  the  father  into  compliance, 
who,  of  course,  is  thought  to  be  «' much  too  severe  and  rigorous."     The 
day  the  hero  of  my  present  paper  was  bom,  —  if  he,  indeed,  who  never 
did  anything  can  be  termed  an  hero, — his  father  (who  was  a  matter-of- 
fact  old-fashioned  clerk  in  a  government  office,  and  whose  wife  was  a 
simple-minded  daughter  of  the  senior  clerk  in  the  same  establishment), 
came  home  as  usual  at  four,  and  was  astonished  to  find  himself  but  No. 
2  in  his  own  domicile ;  the  quiet  knitting,  knotting,  pickle-making  wife, 
suddenly  became  of  consequence.   She  was  a  mother ;  she  had  a  sepa. 
rate  kingdom,  in  which,  of  course,  he  could  not  interfere.     There  was 
a  petty  state  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  his  hitherto  despotic  government. 
His  favourite  didblia-roots  were  shaken  out  of  his  blue-bag  to  make 
room  for  tops  and  bottoms.   -His  chums  were  banished  the  realms  by 
order  of  the  prime  minister,  the  nurse ;  and  his  home  was  swarmed  with 
nothing  but  caudle-drinking  old  maids,  wives,  and  widows,  who  declared 
that  he  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  child,  who  was  the  *<  finest  boy  they 
ever  saw."     Time  cidlously  walked  on,  and  turned  the  chubby  babe  into 
a  cub  of  a  boy.     The  father,  of  course,  as  is  usual,  paid  for  his  first 
tooth,  and  would  have  been  much  pleased  if  all  the  rest  had  never  cost 
more.     The  boy  ate,  drank,  and  slept,  and  at  last  cut  the  petticoats. 
His  father  now  watched  with  some  anxiety  for  the  development  of  his 
peculiar  taste ;  but  he  was  much  puzzled,  finding  it  varied  immaterially 
between  pie  and  pudding,  and  roast  and  boiled  fish  or  flesh  ;  he,  in  fact, 
preferred  the  larder  to  the  library,  and  the  cook  to  the  schoolmaster. 
His  mother  thought  him  delicate,  and  protested  against  his  being  bored 
with  study.  If  the  father  attempted  to  argue  the  point,  both  mother  and 
son  were  immediately  very  ill ;  so  he  was  silent.     All  this  time  the  boy 
kept  continually  growing  out  of  his  clothes  and  his  prettiness,  and  at 
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length  became  that  particularly  disagreeable  animal,  an  overgrown  lad, 
all  legs  and  wings,  and  a  doable  Yoice,  like  nothing  but  his  father  and 
mother  quarrelling. 

The  old  gentleman  hinted  one  morning,  under  correction,  that  he 
should  wish  to  know  to  what  trade  the  boy  would  like  to  be  apprenticed. 
Trade  I  "horrid  idea  1"  —  a  sweet  genteel  child,  of  such  a  gentlemanly 
turn  and  bearing,  to  be  made  a  tradesman  of !    Forbid  it,  Heaven  !    No, 
indeed,  he  was  only  fit  for  the  army  or  navy  ;  but  she  could  never  bring 
her  mind  to  part  with  him,  or  else  either  of  these  was  his  f(yrt.     The 
old  lady— for  she  was  now  getting  old,— however,  had  no  further  idea 
either  of  the  army  or  navy  otherwise  than  that  in  either  profession  there 
were  noble  spirits,  who  were  dressed  in  a  highly-becoming   manner, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  strut  about,  and  shew  themselves  in  their 
gallant  uniforms.     There  was  but  one  drawback, — ^that  of  being  shot  at 
for  the  convenience  of  government ;  but,  the  risk  being  but  small,  it  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  calculated  upon.     The  poor  man  groaned  at 
the  melancholy  tendency  of  his  son's  pursuits,  but  did  not  actively  inter- 
fere with  them  until  he  found  that  he  grew  beyond  his  mother's  manage- 
ment and  control,  and  that  he  had  got  acquainted  with  some  very  select 
young  men,  who  allowed  him  to  treat  them  and  himself  as  often  as  he 
pleased.     His  father  then  determined  <*  that  he  should  do  something." 
The  down  now  grew  upon  his  chin ;  and  he  turned  his  mind  seriously 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  whiskers. 

There  is  another  interesting  point  in  a  rising  young  gentleman's  life 
— shaving  I  This  has  been  known  to  completely  revolutionize  a  family. 
The  young  aspirant  himself  is  half  ashamed  of  the  rash  act,  having  no 
apparent  cause  for  it ;  and  is  fearful  lest  he  may  turn  the  edge  of  his 
fsLther's  pet  razor.  But,  when  the  discovery  of  his  using  the  lather  and 
brush  does  take  place, 

^*  A  change  comes  o*er  the  spirit  of  their  dream," — 

the  mother  loses  her  smooth-chinned  pet,  the  father  begins  to  think  he 
bad  better  look  about  to  find  him  some  employment ;  and  the  servant- 
girl  no  longer  takes  up  his  warm  water  with  confidence. 

Our  hero  was  now  approaching  to  eighteen,  and  had  committed  the 
above  serious  act,  when  the  father  made  a  positive  stand,  against  which  it 
was  in  vain  for  mother  or  son  to  combat, — ^the  boy  must  beg^n  to  do  some- 
thing. Even  the  mother  herself  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  for  this ;  for, 
knowing  full  well  that  for  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  doing  something 
in  the  mysteries  of  grog,  cigars,  saloons,  &c.,  which  had  all,  with  a  mother^s 
weakness,  been  hidden  from  the  father's  knowledge,  she  really  thought 
it  judicious  that  something  should  now  be  done  for  his  advancement  in 
life.  Being  pushed  into  a  comer  bv  his  father's  determination,  and  his 
ally,  his  mother,  refusing  to  come  to  his  rescue,  he  took  a  day  to  consider, 
and  after  mature  deliberation  found  that  nothing  in  the  whole  round  of 
professions  was  so  indefinite  or  easy  for  a  dodger  as  that  of  an  architect ; 
his  choice  was  decided, — an  architect  was  his  profession.  Now,  if  there 
is  anything  in  which  a  man  may  be  very  busy,  and  do  nothing,  or  with 
the  same  facility  delude  and  confound  his  parents  into  a  belief  of  his  in- 
tense study,  it  is  architecture ;  the  professional  lines  and  dots  must,  of 
course,  be  hieroglyphics  to  most  parents ;  and  the  oddness  of  the  tools, 
and  the  cunning  of  their  workings,  will  probably  be  still  more  puzzling 
to  them. 
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The  thing  was  settled ;  he  was  articled,  and  he  pasted  much  paper  on 
large  boards— his  plans  being  all  laid  before,  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
with  drawing  many  at  the  office.  One  morning  his  father  did  not  go  to 
his  office ;  the  porters  there  were  astonished  I  the  paper  remained 
unaired  and  unread  I  an  astonishing  circumstance  in  a  Government  office. 
In  fact,  business  was  completely  stopped ;  his  junior  went  to  his  resi- 
dence with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  know  the  reason  of  his  absence ;  the 
old  man  was  dead,  and  he  had  left  him  the  key  of  his  desk  and  his 
situation.  His  widow  now  found  herself  with  a  small  annuity,  and  a  large 
son  who  wouldn't  leave  her  in  her  dulness  and  melancholy;  so  he  threw 
up  his  indentures  and  sacriOced  all  his  prospects  for  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  nothing  to  do  I  He  was  idle  not  vicious ;  he  would  walk  out  with  his 
mother  because  she  didn't  walk  fast  or  far,  or  would  lean  over  his  mother  s 
garden-wall  and  talk  to  anybody  whom  he  could  get  to  gossip  with  him. 


The  means  for  the  maintenance  of  one,  being  spread  out  to  support 
two,  were  of  course  of  a  very  thin  nature,  and  called  for  the  strictest 
economy.  This  did  not  much  harass  or  annoy  our  hero,  a  great  portion 
of  whose  life  was  consumed  in  sleep,  which  is  certainly  a  very  cheap 
luxury ;  or  he  would  take  his  rod  and  doze  over  a  stream  until  a  fish 
caught  itself  on  the  hook  and  pulled  very  hard  to  let  him  know  he  was 
there. 

He  sometimes  was  roused  into  an  activity  which  called  for  a  strong 
eflFort,  such  as  tying  up  the  clothes-line  for  his  mother's  servant,  or  the 
next  door  neighbour's  ;  knocking  two  holes  in  a  washing-tub  in  trying  to 
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mend  one ;  washing  the  old  poodle,  or  helping  on  soapsad  days  to  wring 
the  heavy  things.  In  fact,  like  most  idle  men,  he  became  a  molly 
coddle. 

Years  rolled  on  with  as  little  variety  in  his  life  as  in  a  donkey's  or 
sheep's,  which  dozes  away  upon  some  common  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
nibblings  which  he  obtains  around  him ;  as  he  got  older  his  hair  became 
slightly  grizzled ;  his  mother  having  become  very  aged  and  infirm,  and 
being  no  longer  able  to  walk  out  with,  or  in  any  way  amuse  him,  he 
sought  the  neighbouring  public-house  parlour,  where  he  was  looked  upon 
as  an  independent  gentlemen  who  never  had  occasion  to  do  anything,  and 
of  course  he  was  installed  in  the  comfortable  corner ;  the  waiter,  when  he 
had  entered  the  room,  placed  his  accustomed  go  of  rum  and  pipe,  clean, 
hard,  and  dry,  with  the  spittoon,  at  a  particular  angle,  without  troubling 
him  to  give  any  order.     The  parlour  gentlemen  who  frequented  the 
room,  bowed  the  evening  salutation  with  much  form  and  respect,  for  his 
fig^ure  was  large,  and  his  face  of  the  Charles  Fox-like  cut,  which  gave 
bim  the  appearance  of  being  profoundly  wise ;  the  whole  coterie  had  a 
great  respect  for  his  opinions,  which  were  gathered  by  his  nods  of  assent 
and  dissent     He  listened  to  the  arguments  pro  and  con  upon  corn-laws, 
repeals  of  unions,  Maynooth  grants,  or  any  other  political  question  of  the 
day,  with  his  head  slightly  on  one  side  and  his  eyes  half  closed,  in  the 
attitude  of  profound  attention ;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  his  pipe's  fleecy 
cloud  enveloped  his  stupid  head,  he  would  grunt  out  with  great  gravity 
an  "  Ah  !"  or  "  To  be  sure  I"     It  was  believed  that  prudence  alone  kept 
him  from  speaking  out,  deeming  that  as  his  father  had  been  in  a  Govern- 
ment office,  he,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  must  know  more  of  the 
secret  workings  of  Government  than  every-day  men  could  possibly  do : 
thus  did  he  sit  evening  after  evening  indulging  in  his  passion  of  doing 
nothing,  with  idl  the  appearance  of  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  any- 
body else. 

At  last  another  epoch  occurred  in  his  life.  His  mother  died  full  of 
years  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  her  old  faithful  servant,  who  had  look- 
ed upon  him  quite  as  a  partnership  child  between  her  mistress  and  her- 
self. His  income  became  more  contracted  at  his  mother's  death,  but 
still  his  handkerchief  and  shirt  were  as  white  as  ever — but  his  coat  and 
hat  were  certainly  more  worn,  yet  did  he  carry  the  same  appearance  of 
respectability,  and  took  his  accustomed  chair  nightly  and  his  usual  allow- 
ance of  stimulants  as  was  his  wont  The  old  servant  felt  the  pride  of  the 
family  was  in  her  keeping,  and  would  have  <<  worked  her  fingers  to  the 
bones"  rather  than  he  should  not  look  as  well  as  he  did  in  her  poor  old 
mistress's  time.  What  she  lived  on  was  a  perfect  mystery,  for  the  chop 
he  left  at  dinner  was  in  the  safe  at  night ;  and  the  economical  slops  with 
which  she  deluded  away  her  appetite  so  as  to  appear  to  have  dinners  and 
teas,  were  amusing ;  the  dandelion  and  sage  teas  she  said,  were  as  good 
for  the  stomach  as  sloe-leaves  and  bits  of  birch-brooms  ;  and  meat  did 
not  agree  with  her,  as  her  teeth  were  not  so  good  as  they  used  to  be,  and 
the  bits  of  things  were  very  nice  when  boiled  together  with  a  dish  of 
catchup ;  and  what  some  people  shook  out  of  their  table-cloths  was  to  her 
a  week's  meal— and  that  wilful  waste  made  woeful  want.  She  had  per- 
fect dominion,  for  our  hero  surrendered  the  management  of  everything 
into  her  hands,  and  never  made  any  troublesome  inquiries  or  auditings 
of  accounts,  and  so  long  as  ever3rthing  was  ready  when  he  wanted  it  he 
never  asked  where  it  came  from.     He  never  of  course  kept  c^yipany  as 
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it  would  have  given  him  somethiDg  to  do ;  bat  preferred  that  prodent 
society  in  the  tavern  parlour  where  everybody  paid  for  what  he  had,  and 
had  what  he  liked,  and  never  gave  each  other  anything  hot  a  light.  If 
the  night  turned  out  cold  or  rainy  while  he  was  enjoying  himself  over 
hifl  pipe  and  grog,  his  housekeeper,  with  her  little  pinched-op  black 
bonnet,  came  with  his  great  coat  and  comforter,  giving  many  directioos 
to  the  waiter  as  to  not  forgetting  them^  as  she  still  looked  upon  him  as 
an  imprudent  and  thoughtless  boy. 

Age  crept  on  apace,  and  the  master  at  length  even  looked  old^  than 
his  faithful  old  servant-woman,  for  she  was  a  little  bustling  anatomy. 
She  found  he  was  perfectly  dependent  on  her  for  his  every  comfort.  She 
toddled  with  him  to  his  evening  rendezvous,  then  returned  as  regular  as 
clock-work  with  her  little  lantern  to  lead  him  safely  home  and  pot  hira 
comfortablv  to  bed.  Declining  age  brought  with  it,  as  is  the  £i^  of  all 
those  who  nave  nothing  to  do,  a  querulous  and  fret^l  disposition,  and  at 
last  he  felt  the  exertion  of  going  to  his  evening  tavern  become  too  much 
for  him.  She  would  eyerj  evening  light  his  pipe,  which  he  would  list- 
lessly puff,  and  sit  herself  immediately  opposite  him  working  away  at 
some  stocking  diagram  whilst  he,  with  his  cold,  inanimate  grey  eyes 
floating  about  as  if  in  thought,  would  listen  by  the  hour  together  to  the 
buzzing  of  her  old  tales,  which  she  innocently  called  her  conversation. 

He  dozed  himself  quietly  out  of  life  without  marking  the  boundary  of 
one  state  to  the  other.  His  little  housekeeper  moum^  him  as  her  own 
child.  He  left  her  the  little  that  he  died  possessed  of,  which  was  suffi- 
cient, as  she  said,  to  carry  her  home ;  and  he  had  also  left  her  the  legacy 
of  nothing  to  do. 
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Samuel  Russell,  better  known  as  "  Jerry  Sneaky'  from  his  suc- 
cessfii]  personiOcation  of  that  generally-understood  character,  appear- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  most  single-hearted,  honest^minded  men  the 
world  ever  produced.  In  relating  the  minutest  circumstance,  he  was 
never  known  to  falsify  a  fact,  or  exaggerate  an  incident*  This  some- 
times rendered  his  verbal  reminiscences  rather  tedious  in  detail.  Mr. 
Russell  looked  much  younger  than  he  was ;  he  dressed  with  scrupu- 
lous and  gentlemanly  neatness,  wore  false  teeth,  and  carefully  stained 
the  snowy  colour  of  his  hair  and  eyebrows  to  a  very  juvenile  brown  ; 
not  from  vanity,  but  with  the  idea  that  symbols  of  age  are  seldom  the 
most  available  credentials  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  seek  the 
world's  service,  and  need  its  patronage.  It  is  lamentable  to  observe, 
that  with  the  astonishing  want  of  foresight  which  distinguished  the 
actors  of  past  years,  ^^  Jerry  "  never  made  any  provision  for  futurity, 
—belonged  to  no  theatrical  fund,  and  always  spent  the  whole  of  his 
income.  Latterly,  I  fear  he  suffered  many  privations,  though  he 
was  never  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  in  actual  want  of  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life ;  yet  the  pangs  of  sickness,  and  the  in6rmities  of  advancing  years 
were  often  greatly  aggravated  for  him  by  the  absence  of  many  a  com- 
fort which  "  age  doth  crave." 

It  is  consolatory  to  those  who  can  afford  the  tribute  of  a  sigh  to 
the  memory  of  Samuel  Russell  that  the  curtain  fell  on  the  old  actor's 
last  scene  at  the  house  of  his  affectionate  daughter,  Mrs.  Gillham. 
Mr.  Russell  unfortunately  lost  the  proceeds  of  his  last  benefit,  when 
he  appeared  as  Jerry  Sneak,  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  —  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  an  individual  with  whom  he  had  deposited  the  money.  This, 
with  other  pecuniary  disappointments,  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind, 
shattered  his  constitution,  and  doubtless  hastened  his  death.  Yet  he 
spoke  of  these  transactions  with  singular  forbearance,  merely  ex- 
pressing surprise  that  Gibbs,  whom  he  had  supposed  his  friend, 
should  have  thus  deprived  him  of  the  only  available  means  he  pos- 
sessed of  making  the  remnant  of  his  days  comfortable.  If,  in  allusion 
to  that,  or  a  similar  loss,  any  person  expressed  indignation,  or  re- 
marked he  had  trusted  unwisely,  he  would  observe  that  it  was  always 
*'  better  to  be  cheated  than  to  cheat."  A  dissentient  smile,  a  nega- 
tive word,  would  bring  Jerry  out  in  a  most  favourable  light.  His 
declamations  on  honour  and  high  feeling,  at  such  moments,  evinced 
a  belief  in  goodness,  and  a  faith  in  humanity,  which  did  infinite  credit 
to  his  heart. 

An  endless  fund  of  anecdote,  and  theatrical  information,  —  an  un- 
usual share  of  general  knowledge,  —  a  keen  perception  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, with  *an  aptitude  of  comic  expression,  always  rendered  him  a 
welcome  visitor,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  At  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-nine  his  lisped  witticisms  and  ''  infinite  jests  "  were  wont 
to  "  set  the  table  in  a  roar." 

Mr.  Russell  seemed  to  consider  every  grade  of  theatrical  life 
fraught  with  misery.  As  a  performer,  and  occasionally  as  stage- 
manager,  he  possessed  many  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment. 
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for  he  knew  them  all,  from  the  half-starved  ballet-girl,  who,  poor 
thing  I  shivers  in  her  gauze, — the  least-considered  harlequin  that 
jumps  Jim  Crow,  to  the  most  honoured  winners  of  fame  and  money. 
He  had  seen  Mrs.  Jordan  **  crymg  like  the  rain^"  after  she  had  en- 
chanted the  house  with  her  assumed  vivacity ;  and  handed  her  hard- 
won  earnings  to  the  father  of  her  chUdren,  when  he  had  waited  for 
the  poor  amount  with  ungracious  impatience.  The  old  actor  would 
then  mournfully  describe  the  inevitable  destiny  of  over-excited 
nerves,  and  tell  with  what  stormy  bursts  of  grief,  what  passionate 
floods  of  tears,  Mrs.  Siddons  occasionally  wrung  her  tragic  hands, 
'*  and  wished  to  God  she  had  never  been  an  actress  I"  Having  knoim 
the  late  Duchess  of  St«  Albans  from  her  <<  first  appearance  on  anj 
stage,"  Mr.  RusselFs  anecdotes  of  that  fair  lady's  generous  impulses, 
and  frank  benevolence  of  character  were  exceedingly  good,  but 
would  lose  part  of  their  point  in  recital,  for  Jerry  (as  his  oldest  fHends 
called  him)  was  a  first-rate  "  story-teller." 

A  farm-house  lodgine,  a  fish-pond,  or  a  river-side,  were  the  only- 
localities  Mr.  Russell  pmed  afler  in  his  ''  weary  age.**  Isaac  Waltoo 
never  sighed  forth  rural  aspirations  half  so  pathetically. 

He  used  to  tell  us  a  comic  story  of  a  performer  named  Du  Champ, 
who,  half  a  centory  ago,  took  a  farm  at  Finchley,  leaving  to  bis  wife 
the  sole  trust  and  charge  of  its,  to  her,  most  novel  and  unpleasant 
duties.  As  it  may  be  supposed  the  lady  (who  had  been  used  before 
her  marriage  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  to  enjoy  her  own  car- 
riage, and  rejoice  in  her  private  box  at  the  Opera,)  was  not  greatly 
improved  in  health  or  temper  by  the  damp  of  the  cold  dairv,  or  the 
harmony  of  the  hoffsty.  While  Du  Champ  rioted  in  London,  and 
trod  the  stage  in  interior  characters,  she  grew  cross  and  crippled  with 
the  rheumatism,  and  half-distracted  bj*  the  woes  of  her  position. 

The  actors  from  Drury  Lane  enjoyed  this  Finchley  farm  amazing- 
ly whenever  Du  Champ  dared  to  take  them  down  for  a  Sunday's 
treat;  for  there,  by  the  warm  fire-side,  muffled  up  in  shawls,  and  wear- 
ing tall  clogs,  sat  the  ci-devant  lady,  scolding  her  bewildered  husband 
in  the  shrillest  tones,  and  taking  small  account  of  his  visitors. 

"You  are  a  most  horrid  farmer,  you  are.  There's  the  butter 
won't  come,  and  the  eggs  will  go  I  The  horses  have  been  in  the 
corn,— -they  '11  all  die  I  The  sheep  are  strayed  away  I  The  pigs 
have  eated  the  chickens  I  The  sow  's  rooted  up  the  a^aragus-bed. 
You  won't  stay  at  home  and  mind  'em,  though  you  know  you  're  a 
VERY  bad  actor." 

The  husband,  afraid  to  speak,  would  look  appealingly  at  his  visitor. 
"  You  must  have  plenty  of  poultn',"  or  some  such  kindly  suggestive 
remark,  would  only  serve  to  call  forth  a  fresh  list  of  grievances. 

«  La  I  la  !  poultry  I  We  've  not  got  a  winged  thing  alive  here  but 
the  sea-gull  I  brought  from  Margate,  and  fourteen  peacocks,  that 
scream  like  death-fetches.  The  higgler  stole  the  turkeys, — ^he  did,  I 
know.  The  gipsies  burnt  the  hedges ;  the  gleaners  took  the  apples ; 
the  thatch  is  blown  off  the  barn ;  the  pigeons  are  flown,  God  knows 
where  I  and  the  horrid  bees  have  swarmed  off  to  Highgate  Hill. 
Everything  's  gomg  to  ruin  here.  He  won't  stay  at  home  and  mind 
'em,  and  he  's  a  very  bad  actor  I  —  he  knows  he 's  a  very  bad 
actor  I" 
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If  yoa  have  a  d&j  to  spare,  or  even  half  a  dozen  hours,  I  will  put 
yoa  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  them  to  the  best  advantage,  now  that  the 
aatumn  has  set  in  in  good  earnest.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  a 
hearty  lorer  oi  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  art, — that  you  have  not  out- 
lived your  emotions, — that  you  are  not  a  dulU  plethoric  sort  of  fellow, — 
and  then  I  don't  care  a  button  whether  you  are  an  artist  or  a  stock- 
broker, a  man  of  genius  or  a  man  of  millions ;  provided  you  have  one 
pound  sterling  in  your  pocket  devoted  to  this  day's  amusement,  I  take 
possession  of  you,  and  you  may  leave  care  behind  at  your  lodgings,  with 
your  carpet-bag  and  brown  silk  umbrella* 

Cast  your  eyes  on  to  the  centre  of  the  street  you  happen  to  be  walk- 
ing in.  If  it  be  a  largre  thoroughfare,  I  engage  Uiat  within  five  minutes 
you  shall  be  safe  on  the  roof  of  a  *<  Great  Western  "  'bus.  Take  a  day- 
ticket  at  Paddington  for  Slough. 

Arrived  at  Slough,  as  you  are  wholly  unencumbered  with  baggage, — 
macintosh-and-umbrella-less, — owning  nothing  but  a  stout  cane,  you 
push  through  the  narrow  outlet,  antithetically  guarded  by  a  very  stout 
soperintendent^  get  a  comer  of  your  ticket  torn  or  snipped,  and  climb 
to  the  roof  of  an  omnibus.  Above  everything  have  your  place  on  the 
roof:  those  elastic  Windsor  omnibuses  I  I  once  went  inside  one,  and 
the  dismal  effect  of  eight  peaked  beards  ranged  opposite  to  me,  and  six- 
teen foolishly-fierce  small  grey  eyes  glaring  upon  me,  belonging  to  an 
itinerant  section  of  Jeune  France,  quite  overawed  me  for  the  day.  I 
bad  nearly  omitted  to  state  that  eight  respectable  housekeepers  lined 
the  vehicle  on  my  side ;  stout,  after  the  fashion  of  their  class,  perspir- 
ing, and  very  anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  bandboxes.  **  And  these 
are  the  belles  An^aieeSf"  muttered  an  Alphonse  Eugene  opposite  me. 
Discriminatbg  Alphonse  I  you  are  not  a  whit  behind  the  generality  of 
your  countrymen  in  the  startling  truth  of  your  remarks  on  foreigners. 
Yes,  man  cher  ;  these  are  specimens  of  '<  les  belles  Anglaises ;" — some- 
what run  to  seed,  perhaps ;  but,  for  omnibus  belles,  not  so  bad  after  all. 

Don't  be  beguiled  into  stopping  at  Windsor,  when  you  get  there. 
The  fragment  of  the  Castle  now  *^  open  to  the  public  "  b  certainly  not 
worth  the  time  spent  in  waiting  to  see  it ;  and,  though  it  has  been  pom- 
pously announced,  that  <*  for  the  future  no  money  will  be  taken  from 
visitors  to  the  Castle,  as  the  venerable  housekeeper  has  been  pensioned 
off,"  there  has  been  an  unaccountable  omission  of  the  fact,  that  the  ve- 
nerable housekeeper's  duties  dwindled  down  to  nothing  before  she  was 
<(  pensioned  off "  for  performing  them.  Imagine  a  few  good  pictures, 
plenty  of  carving  and  gilding,  and  then  start  for  the  Long  Walk.  On 
your  road  you  will  meet  two  or  three  young  guardsmen,  and  a  brace  of 
^<  Lifes  "  or  <<  Blues,"  as  the  case  may  be : — supercilious- looking  young 
fellows,  who  think  it  necessary  to  close  one  eye  entirely,  and  the  remain- 
ing eye  partially,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  let  in  upon  their  mental  vision 
no  more  of  the  outer  world  than  they  have  intelligence  to  comprehend 
at  once. 
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Revenons  d  nM  moutons.  Leaving  Windsor  behind,  yon  strike  out 
boldly  up  the  Long  Walk,  than  which  I  know  not  a  more  beautiful  road 
in  Europe.  When  you  arrive  at  the  gate  which  bisects  this  road,  leave 
the  beaten  track,  and  take  to  the  firm  springy  turf  to  your  left.  Just  at 
the  foot  of  Snow  Hill,  make  a  vow  with  yourself  that,  till  you  arrive  at 
the  top,  you  will  behave  better  than  Lot's  wife,  and  not  look  behind  you. 
Edge  away  to  your  left  as  you  ascend,  leaving  George  the  Fourth's 
highly  ornamental  and  very  useless  bridge,  or  viaduct,  to  your  right ; 
you  will  arrive  at  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge,  out  of  breath,  and  your 
lungs  in  full  play.  Now  turn  round,  and  feast  your  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesque upon  Uie  most  thoroughly  national  bit  in  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land's landscapes.  Masses  of  green  woods,  here  and  there  relieved  by 
the  autumn  tints,  encompass,  as  in  a  frame,  that  noble  monarchical  pile, 
Windsor  Castle.  At  the  foot  of  the  Castle  the  old  straggling  town 
seems  flung  piecemeal,  in  genuine  medisval  dependence,  St.  George's 
Chapel  acting  as  a  link  to  connect  the  two.  Behind  them,  again,  are 
seen  the  time-worn  **  spires  and  towers  **  of  Eton.  Now  turn  your  eyes  to 
the  right,  and  you  will  be  refreshed  to  trace  here  and  there,  still  amidst 
*^  thickest  woods  and  deep  embowered  shades,"  the  silver  thread  of  the 
Thames  gliding  onwards  towards  the  base  of  those  distant  hills,  which 
are  no  other  than  thine,  O  Highgate  and  Hampstead  I  The  low  undulating 
ridge  of  the  Buckinghamshire  uplands  bounds  this  matchless  view,  and 
I  aidvise  yon  not  to  dismiss  it  in  a  hurry,  but  to  sit  down  there  under 
those  twin  elms  which  form  a  natural  arch  some  twenty  feet  over  your 
head,  and  while  you  rest  and  meditate,  I  will  tell  you  an  anecdote  of  the 
locality. 

About  fifty  yards  from  where  yon  are  sitting,  the  high  road,  leading  to 
Bishopgate,  takes  a  turn  round  the  pinch  of  the  hill,  and  a  short  piece  of 
table-limd  enables  carriages  to  pause,  and  their  occupants  to  turn  round 
and  cry  out  "LorP  "LawkP  "I  never!"  "Weill"  and  the  like 
popular  exclamations  of  wonderment  and  delight.  It  is  here  that  the 
royal  equipage  is  always  halted  when  some  illustrious  foreigner  is  re- 
quired to  admire  Windsor,  its  park  and  castle.  It  is  truly  a  right  royal 
spot,  where  the  air  is  usually  purer,  and  whence  (it  is  thought)  the  sky 
looks  bluer  and  the  foliage  greener  than  from  any  other  spot  whatever 
in  the  whole  range  of  this  magnificent  pleasure-ground. 

Alas  I  life  is  as  full  of  startling  contrasts  as  a  curiosity  shop.  The 
true  and  the  terrible  jostle  inevitably  against  the  soft  and  glittering  pa- 
geants we  love  to  look  upon.  So  it  must  be  to  the  end  I  And  tf  the 
much-abused  Epicurean  meant  only  that,  with  the  full  perception  of  this 
fact,  it  was  wise  to  gather  roses  and  never  heed  their  inevitable  thorns, 
it  was  at  any  rate  a  cheerful  philosophy,  and,  for  a  heathen,  a  desirable 
one.  The  Stoic,  indeed, — ah  I  talking  of  the  Stoics  reminds  me  I  left 
you  under  an  elm-tree,  promising  to  give  you  an  anecdote  of  the  locality. 
Thus  it  runs. 

Do  you  mark  how  high  the  fern  is  some  thirty  yards  ft'om  the  edge 
of  the  road  just  where  you  may  suppose,  if  you  like,  and  if  you  sit  long 
enough  you  will  probably  see,  the  Queen's  pony-chair  halted.  It  is 
now  about  six  weeks  ago  since  the  servant  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
walking  through  that  high  fern  struck  his  foot  against  some  obstrucUon. 
On  stooping  down  to  notice  the  cause,  I  leave  you  to  imagine  his  feel- 
ings when  he  found  his  foot  resting  on  the  body  of  a  man,  evidently  in 
the  last  stage  of  life,  so  feeble  that  he  had  not  strength  to  keep  off  the 
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flies  which  literally  filled  his  mouth.  The  man  ?ra8  starving ;  was  in- 
stantly raised  and  removed  to  the  workhouse,  where  (in  spite  of  all  me- 
dical aid)  he  died  in  three  hours — starved.  Ay,  on  the  margin  of  that 
royal  high-road,  and  within  sight  of  that  royal  prospect  I  Before  he  ac- 
tually died  he  uttered  just  this — « no  food,  three  days."  There  was 
found  on  him  no  paper,  nor  mark  whatever  to  identify  him,  and  so  he 
was  entered  in  the  parish  register  of  burials,  *<  Mui  unknown."  The 
next  entry  stands  thus — *'  John  Ramsbottom,  the  member  for  the  bo- 
rough I"*  Truly  the  rich  and  the  poor  lie  down  together:  and  truly, 
again,  do  we  live  among  strange  and  strong  contrasts  even  to  the  grave. 

Enough  of  this  :  as  you  are  rested,  and  possibly  satiated  with 
Nature's  prodigal  beauty,  we  will  be  off  to  Sand-pit  Gate.  Pass  by 
George  the  Fourth's  monumental  tribute  to  his  &ther  which  heads  the 
Long  Walk,  capping  Snow  Hill.  It  is  a  bold  equestrian  statue  of  the 
third  George  capering  on  an  insufficient  pedestaL  I  envy  the  laurel- 
crowned  monarch  his  view,  but,  considering  all  things,  not  his  classic 
petticoats.  Seen  through  a  young  chesnut-wood  beyond,  there  b  now 
and  then  a  startling  effect  produced  by  the  rigid  outline  and  upraised 
truncheon  of  the  King.  Let  us  walk  on,  passing  behind  the  statue,  and 
choosing  a  diagonal  green  ride  in  the  dinsction  <^  Sand-pit  Gate. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  you  clear  the  woods  and  look  over 
a  fine  undulating  plain  towards  the  town  and  castle.  This  same  plain  is 
a  fi&vourite  battle-field  for  the  bucks,  and  as  this  is  the  season  of  their 
pugrnacity  if  you  will  call  a  halt  of  five  minutes,  we  shall  probably  wit- 
ness as  strange  a  combat  as  the  laws  of  chivalry  acknowledge. 

Do  vou  see  that  pair  of  antlered  fellows,  one  of  a  dark  mouse-colour, 
the  other  more  of  a  roan,  slowly  advancing  toward  us?  At  about 
fifty  paces  off  they  stop,  and  commence  scraping  the  turf  with  theu*  fore- 
feet, or  rather  with  one  fore-foot,  looking  round  them  in  every  direction 
and  sustaining  irregularly  a  hoarse,  guttural  cry  or  growl,  as  unlike  the 
sound  you  would  ascribe  to  them  as  possible.  Now  the  point  of  honour 
is  this :  if  either  partv  venture  within  the  limits  so  scraped  out  by  the 
other,  it  is  a  fair  challenge,  and  the  fight  begms.  I  dare  say  you  are 
not  aware  that  our  proverb  of  ^  getting  into  a  scrape"  is  derived  from 
this  same  practice  of  belligerent  bucks.  Ah  I  there  are  the  does— the 
real  catucB  belli — hovering  on  the  flank  of  either  scrape ;  and  now  the 
mouse-coloured  champion,  taking  umbrage  at  some  flirtation  of  the  roan 
with  a  fair  friend,  steps  within  his  scrape,  head  down,  made  up  for  mis- 
chief. Of  course  his  challenge  is  accepted ;  and  a  sort  of  pulley-hawley 
combat  commences.  Sometimes  these  fine  fellows,  but  more  especially 
the  red.  deer  who  haunt  towards  the  Sheet-street  Gate  of  the  park,  will 
fight  a  totUraneey  that  is,  till  an  antler  is  twisted  off,  or  an  eye  poked  out 
But  as  these  combatants  seem  more  inclined  to  the  harmless  demonstra- 
tions of  the  modem  prize-ring,  we  will  pursue  our  walk. 

Sand-pit  Crate  is  a  lodge  agreeably  placed  on  a  tolerable  eminence, 
whence,  for  a  wonder,  the  view  is  finer  in  any  direction  than  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  Windsor.  But  passing  by  for  the  present  the  distant  blue  hills  of 
Surrey,  with  mtervening  ridges  of  wood  intermmable,  I  shall  place  you 
with  your  face  to  the  east,  and  direct  your  attention  to  an  airy  structure 
which  appears  to  be  hanging  in  an  opening  of  the  trees  before  you. 
It  is  the  conservatory  once  attached  to  the  far-famed  cottage  of  George 
the  Fourth,  which,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  forms  the  sole  remains 
of  the  royal  Sybarite's  retreat.   The  chapel  stands  also  at  some  little  dis- 
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tance ;  but  of  the  actual  cottage,  one  large  room  beodet  the  ccuMerratorj 
alone  testifies  <'to  Wyatt's  skill,  and  George's  sumptuom  taate."  The 
glass  structure  is  pretty  enough,  and  most  beautifully  placed:  the 
cottage  must  have  been  damp  and  melancholy.  It  is  odd  enough  to 
wander  at  will  about  the  trutes  religuHB  of  this  nickpuack,  whai  one  re- 
members how  jealously  its  very  whereabout  was  guarded  and  fenced  off 
from  profone  feet,  so  f^w  years  ago.  That  conservatory  might  tell 
tales,  too,  if  it  chose ;  but  it  is  a  discreet-looking  building  of  its  kind, 
and  keeps  its  secrets. 

Just  below  Cumberland  Lodffe,  which  is  not  far  from  <<  The  Cottage," 
her  present  Majesty  has  caused  some  eicellent  schools  to  be  built  for 
the  children  of  the  people  employed  about  the  park,  and  there  not  many 
days  ago  might  she  be  seen  catechising  the  children,  examining  then 
needlework,  praising  and  encouraging.  Hie  moral  of  this  is  excellent ; 
for  now  surdy  not  a  kdy  in  the  land  will  think  it  beneath  her  penonaSy 
to  attend  to  the  poor ;  and  so  parochial  work  stands  a  fair  chance  oi 
becoming  the  fashion  in  the  place  of  worsted,  or  crochet,  or  any  othor 
feminine  pa99e-iemp$.  My  dear  fellow,  you  laugh  at  this,  and  then  yoa 
mutter  about  higher  motives,  and  so  on.  My  good  sir,  we  must  lake 
the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  They  who  do  good  on  higher 
motives  care  not  a  pin*s  point  whether  they  have  royal  example  or  not ; 
the  mass  care  for  little  else.  Who  knows,  if  they  can  be  thus  surprised 
out  of  their  monotonous  frivolity,  but  that  the«e  beflounoed  sisters  of 
charity  may  take  to  the  good  woAl  heartily  ! 

I  am  prosiBg.  Admitted ;  but  as  you  have  meanwhile  digested  your 
AbemeUiy*s  biscuit,  we  will  be  off  to  Cranbom  Tower, — a  tall,  spmster- 
looking  roundtower,  once  forming  part  of  the  Lodge  wh^re  the  unfortu- 
nate Princess  Charlotte  passed  her  honey-mooo.  The  view  henee  can 
scarcely  be  exceeded,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
park.  At  the  foot  of  the  knoll  on  which  the  Lodge  stands,  remark,  and 
if  you  choose  admire,  those  long-necked  woolly  animals  gracing  or  lying 
down  on  the  sh<Mrt  sward.  They  are  the  ulpaKXS  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  her  Majesty,  and  a  ihekncholy  troop  they  form.  Ragged, 
thin,  and  feeble,  they  read  us  the  usual  tessoo  of  the  vanity  of  endea- 
vouring to  alter  the  imkmitable  laws  of  chmate  and  soil.  I  doubt,  if  yon 
return  to  Cranbom  this  thne  next  year,  if  you  will  see  a  hoof  of  them. 

Now  homewards  across  the  parit  at  your  feet.  At  about  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile  you  will  strike  mto  Queen  Anne's  Ride, — a  re- 
gularly-planted avenue,  extending  from  the  suburbs  of  Windsor  to  the 
confines  of  Virginia  Water.  When  you  get  to  Windsor,  if  you  persist 
in  dining  there, — a  thing  I  don't  at  all  retommend,— I  commend  you  to 
the  cofl^room  of  the  Castle,  and  to  your  meditations  on  the  walk  yoa 
have  taken.  You  will  have  witnessed  scenery  of  ito  kind  unsurpassable; 
and  if  you  are  not  better  and  happier  for  it,  may  God  forgive  you  1  1 11 
never  take  another  stroll  with  you,  if  I  live  a  thousand  years. 
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THE  MARCHIONESS  OP  BRINVILLIERS, 

THE    POISONER    OF    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

A    ROMANCE    OF   OLD    PARIS^ 

BY  ALBBRT  SMITH. 

[with  an  illustratiok  by  J.  LSECn.] 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
News  for  Louise  Gauthier  and  Benoit. 
.  Thb  outcry  raised  against  Ijouise  Oauthier  as  she  left  the  ghastly 
scene  in  the  Uarrefour  du  Chatelet,  had  for  the  moment  well  nigh  de- 
prived her  o£  her  senses.  She  saw  the  man  who  had  accused  her  of 
being  an  empoUonneuse  and  an  accomplice  oi  Madame  de  Brinvilliers, 
thrown  down  by  one  of  the  crowd ;  and  fearful  that  a  desperate  riot 
'was  about  to  commence,  she  seised  the  opportunity  which  the  con- 
fusion afbrded,  and  broke  through  the  ring  of  the  infuriated  people 
y^ho  had  surrounded  her,  whilst  their  attention  was  diverted.  But 
the  person  who  had  come  to  her  assistance  followed  her ;  and,  when 
a  turn  in  the  street  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
resistless  current  of  the  mob,  she  discovered  that  it  was  a  well-looking 
young  man  to  whom  she  had  been  indebted  for  her  safety. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mademoiselle/'  exclaimed  the  student,  for  such  by 
his  dress  he  appeared  to  be,  raising  his  cap ;  *^  for  introducing  myself 
to  you  thus  hurriedly. .    Is  your  name  Louise  Oauthier." 
''  It  is.  Monsieur,"  replied  the  Languedodan  timidly. 
''  And  mine  is  Philippe  Glazer,"  said  the  other.     ^'  Now  we  know 
one  another.    I  was  sent  to  look  after  you  by  Benoit  Mousel,  who  is 
at  home  by  this  time.     They  lost  you  in  the  Rue  des  Lombards." 
**  How  can  I  thank  you  for  your  interference  ?"  said  Lpuise. 
''  Thank  our  Lady  rather,  for  the  lucky  chance  that  brought  me 
to  you  at  such  a  moment.    I  despaired  of  seeing  you  in  such  a  vast 
mob,  although  Benoit  has  described  you  pretty  cloeely.    But  come, 
we  will  find  our  way  to  the  quay." 

''  You  know  Benoit  Mousel,  Uien,"  said  Louise,  as  they  moved  on 
together. 

'^  Passably  well.  Mademoiselle.  I  had  him  under  my  care  for  a 
while,  after  he  had  been  somewhat  unceremoniously  pitched  out  of 
window  at  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  during  one  of  the  merry-makings 
that  M.  de  Lauzun  is  accustomed  to  hold  there  whenever  he  is  not 
in  the  Bastille." 

Louise  G^uthier  recollected  the  evening  too  well,  and  shuddered 
as  she  recalled  to  mind  its  events.  She  did  not  speak  again,  but 
keeping  close  to  Philippe's  side,  as  if  she  feared  a  fresh  attack  from 
the  people  about,  kept  on  her  way  in  silence  towards  the  water-side. 
They  descended  to  one  of  the  landing  places  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pont  Notre  Dame ;  and  found  the  boat  Tying  there,  into  which  the 
student  assisted  his  companion,  and  then  with  a  few  strokes  of  his 
powerful  arm,  reached  the  bcMt-mill.  There  was  a  light  in  the 
chamber ;  and  the  instant  they  touched  the  lifter,  Benoit  and  his 
wife  appeared  with  a  flambeau,  and  broke  forth  into  exclamations  of 
joy  at  the  return  of  Louise. 

In  two  minutes  more  the  party  were  assembled  in  the  room,  to 
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which  the  reader  has  been  already  introduced.  Bathilde  bustled 
about,  with  her  usual  good-tempered  activity,  to  place  the  repast  on 
the  table ;  and  when  all  this  was  settled,  she  opened  the  door  of  the 
stove,  to  let  its  warm  light  stream  out  over  the  room ;  and  they  then 
took  their  places. 

^'  I  need  not  make  a  secret  of  my  mission.  Mademoiselle/  said 
Philippe,  when  they  were  seated ;  "  for  I  presume  there  is  nothing 
you  would  wish  to  conceal  from  our  friends." 

"  Because  if  there  is,  you  know,  Louise,"  said  Benoit  in  continua- 
tion, "  Bathilde  and  I  will—" 

"  Pray  stop,  num  ami,'*  interrupted  Louise ;  *'  what  can  I  wish  to 
keep  from  you — you,  who  know  everything,  and  have  been  so  kind 
to  me.    Well,  Monsieur  ?"  she  added  looking  anxiously  at  Philippe. 

**  You  know  this  writing,"  observed  Philippe,  as  he  handed  her  a 
small  packet  sealed,  and  bearing  an  address. 

Louise  tremblingly  took  the  parcel  and  looked  at  the  superscrip- 
tion.   As  she  reco^ized  it,  she  uttered  a  low  cry  of  astonishment. 

'*  It  is  indeed  hts  I"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  bowed  her  head  down, 
and  allowed  the  parcel  to  drop  in  her  lap.  The  next  minute  her 
tears  were  falling  quickly  afler  one  another  upon  it. 

Bathilde  took  her  hand  kindly  and  pressed  it  as  they  watched  her 
grief  in  silence,  which  Philippe  Qlazer  was  the  first  to  break, 

'*  I  found  that  in  Monsieur  de  Sainte-Croix's  escritoire"  he  said ; 
"  one  of  the  few  things  that  Desgrais  did  not  seize  upon.  I  told  him 
it  was  mine,  for  I  saw  what  they  had  discovered  made  mischief 
enough,  and  I  did  not  care  to  have  it  extended.  It  was  only  to-night 
I  discovered  by  chance  that  you  were  with  Benoit  and  his  wife." 

Tearfully,  and  with  hesitating  hands  Louise  opened  the  packet ; 
and  produced  from  its  folds  a  document  drawn  up  evidently  in  legal 
style,  and  a  small  note,  which  she  handed  to  Philippe. 

"  Read  it.  Monsieur,"  she  said ;  ''  I  cannot.  How  long  it  is  since 
I  have  seen  that  writing.  I  used  to  wait  day  afler  day  for  some 
message  from  him,  to  show  that  I  was  not  forgotten — if  it  had  been 
but  one  line — until  my  heart  was  sick  with  the  vain  expectation. 
And  now  it  has  come ;  and — he  is  dead." 

The  student  took  the  note,  and  hastily  ran  his  eye  over  it,  before 
he  communicated  its  contents  to  the  little  party.  Bathilde  and  Benoit 
watched  his  face  anxiously,  as  they  saw  it  brighten  whilst  he  scanned 
the  writings :  it  evidently  contained  no  bad  news.  ''  Joy ! "  he  ex« 
claimed,  as  he  finished  it;  ''joy  to  all.  I  think  I  shall  give  up  medi- 
cine, and  take  to  farming." 

''  Go  on.  Monsieur !"  exclaimed  Benoit  and  his  wife  in  a  breath. 
"What  is  it?" 

*'  The  conveyance  of  a  terrain  on  the  Orbe,  in  Languedoc,"  con- 
dnued  Philippe,  reading,  **  with  a  plantation  of  olives  and  mulberries 
to  Louise  Oauthier^  to  be  held  by  her  in  common  with  whomever 
may  have  befriended  her  in  Paris,  and  of  which  the  necessary  papers 
are  in  the  hands  of  M.  Mac^^  notary.  Rue  de  Provence,  Beziers !" 

"  I  knew  it !"  said  Benoit,  as  he  slapped  the  table  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  sent  some  things  jumping  off  it,  after  a  few  seconds  of 
astonishment.  "  I  knew  some  day  fortune  would  turn.  Continue, 
Monsieur." 

Philippe  Olazer  proceeded  to  read  the  note :  whilst  Louise  gazed 
at  him,  almost  bewildered. 
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"  'When  you  receive  this/"  he  went  on,  "  '  I  shall  have  expiated 
every  crime.  I  feel  convinced  that  my  death,  come  when  it  may, 
will  be  violent  and  sudden:  and  whatever  may  have  been  my  faults, 
I  shall  have  been  punished  for  them.  All  I  had  to  dispose  o^  I  have 
left  you :  in  possessing  it,  do  not  forget  any  that  have  assisted  you. 
It  has  been  kept  through  every  embarrassment  to  this  end ;  but  cir- 
cumstances  -prevented  my  giving  it  to  you  in  my  life  time.  Beware 
of  the  Marchioness  of  BrinviUiers:  forgive  me  for  the  misery  I 
caused  you,  which  has  been  repaid  one  hundred  fold  ;  and  forget,  if 
possible, 

"  '  Oaudin  OB  Saintb-Cboix."' 

'' '  To  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Louise  G^uthier,  or,  failing 
to  find  her,  of  Benoit  Mousel,  at  the  mill-boat  below  the  Pont  Notre 
Dame,  in  trust  for  her.' " 

^'  There,"  said  Philippe,  as  he  concluded,  and  put  the  papers  on 
the  table :  **  mj  task  is  accomplished." 

**  I  cannot  accept  it,"  said  Louise  after  a  short  pause. 

''  Cannot  1  Maaeraoiselle,"  said  the  student :  "  you  must.  Better 
you  take  it,  than  it  fall  into  M.  Mace's  hands  for  want  of  a  claimant; 
and  from  him  to  a  stranger,  or  the  King,  or  any  of  his  favourites." 

''  It  would  only  be  on  one  condition,"  continued  the  Langue- 
dodan.     '*  That  Benoit  and  his  wife  shared  it  with  me." 

"  Pardieu  I  Louise :  the  terms  are  not  hard,"  said  Benoit :  "  and 
our  hard  work  will  lighten  the  feeling  of  dependance.  Sacruiie  !  a 
chance  of  seeing  Languedoc  again,  eh,  Bathilde !" 

''  And  a  farm,"  said  his  wife ;  *'  and  olives,  and  mulberries— 
perhaps  chesnuts." 

*'  And  no  more  living  by  my  wits,"  continued  Benoit,  *'  which  are 
wearing  away  from  constant  use,  when  the  mill  is  out  of  work.  No 
more  mountebanking  nor  singing  songs,  nor  being  pitched  out  of  win- 
dows for  so  doing,  instead  of  being  paid.  Oh — you  will  go,  Louise : 
we  will  all  go." 

''  And  in  tkjHttache,"  said  Bathilde,  "  with  Jacquot  to  draw  us: 
six  leagues  a  oav  at  least !     What  shall  be  our  first  stage  ?  " 

''  There  is  plenty  of  time  before  you  to  settle  that  point,"  said 
Philippe,  smiling  at  the  eager  desire  of  Bathilde  to  leave  Paris, 
Then  turning  to  Louise,  he  added,  "  You  can  have  no  scruples,  now. 
Mademoiselle,  about  this  bequest,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  these 
good  people.  Think  that  it  may  not  be  so  much  to  benefit  yourself, 
as  to  renoer  them  happy.     You  consent  ?" 

*'  I  do,"  replied  Louise,  after  pausing  a  few  seconds.  ^'  I  cannot 
look  for  happiness  myself— at  least,  on  earth — but  through  me,  they 
may  attain  it.  I  care  not  how  soon  we  quit  this  heartless  terrible 
city — never  to  return." 

'*  We  will  talk  of  that  to-morrow,"  said  Benoit  "  I  think  enough 
has  taken  place  for  this  day.  Ventre-bleu  I  what  a  whirl  my  head  is 
in :  the  river  may  rock  the  boat  like  a  cradle,  and  the  mill  click  all 
night,  before  it  sends  me  to  sleep.  You  two  women  get  to  bed  ; 
and  Monsieur  Olazer  and  myself  will  make  ourselves  comfortable 
here.  I  would  not  recommend  him  to  go  along  the  quays  so  late, 
for  the  citv  is  in  a  troubled  stote  to-night,  and  the  execution  has 
drawn  all  the  gallows-birds  abroad." 

And  as  Louise  and  Bathilde  retired,  the  two  others  drew  to  the 
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fire,  and  lighted  mighty  pipes^  whose  capacious  bowls  indicated  a 
lengthy  sitdng. 


CHAPTBB  XXXVI. 

The  Journey. — Examination  of  the  Marchioness. 

HnRBiBD  on  by  the  orders  of  the  Exempt,  and  escorted  by  a  body 
of  archers,  who  kept  at  full  gallop  round  the  carriage,  the  postilions 
spurred  and  lashed  their  horses,  bringing  Desgrais  and  his  prisoner 
to  Dinant  sooner,  even  than  they  expected.  But,  beyond  the  advan- 
tage of  losing  as  little  time  as  possible  upon  the  road,  there  was  no 
absolute  necessity  for  this  speed.  Theria  had  not  received  the  letter, 
as  we  have  seen ;  and  if  he  had,  he  could  have  rendered  but  little 
assistance  to  the  Marchioness.  Still  Desgrais  knew  his  prisoner; 
and  uncertain  as  to  what  trouble  she  might  cause  him  by  her  wonder- 
ful art  and  powers  of  inventing  stratagems,  he  determined  not  to 
relax  his  vigilance  until  Marie  was  safe  and  secure  within  the  walls 
of  the  Conciergerie. 

No  neat  deal  occurred  upon  the  road  worthy  of  chronicling.  The 
Marchioness  threw  herself  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  covering 
her  face  with  a  veil,  remained  so  throughout  the  journey.  From  the 
attempt  she  had  made  at  self-destruction,  Desgrais  kept  his  eye  upon 
her ;  and  upon  their  arrival  at  Dinant,  he  ordered  ail  the  knives  to 
be  removed  from  the  supper-table,  leaving  her  under  the  guard  of 
Antoine  Barbier,  the  arcner  who  had  watched  her  at  Liege,  whilst 
he  went  to  arrange  with  a  courier  to  start  directly  for  Rocroy,  and 
inform  the  magistrates  of  that  place  that  the  Marchioness  would  be 
there  on  the  morrow  ;  in  order  that  they  might  interrogate  her,  un- 
expectedly, before  she  had  sufficient  time  to  plan  her  answers. 

As  soon  as  Marie  saw  that  she  was  left  with  the  same  man  to 
whom  she  had  given  the  note  intended  for  Camille  Theria,  she 
uttered  an  exclaihation  of  surprise. 

"  I  thought  you  were  to  remain  at  Li^e,"  she  said.  '*  You  have 
come  with  us,  and  the  letter  has  not  been  delivered  ! " 

The  man  was  taken  rather  suddenly  aback  by  the  Marchioness's 
affirmation.  He  became  confused,  and  turned  away  without  replying. 

**  You  have  deceived  me ! "  she  continued  with  violence,  *'  and  I 
am  utterly  lost.  Now  I  see  why  you  would  not  take  a  reward  from 
me.    Where  is  the  letter  ?  " 

*,'  I  have  not  got  it,"  replied  the  archer.  **  I  can  answer  no  more 
questions,  or  I  shall  be  punished."     And  he  continued  his  march. 

8he  would,  in  spite  of  this,  have  spoken  to  him  again,  but  a  ser- 
vant o(  the  inn  entered  the  room  bearing  a  tray,  on  which  was  some 
refreshment.  Marie  refused  it,  as  the  man  placed  it  on  the  table ; 
but  directlv  afterwards  correcting  herself,  told  him  to  leave  it  and 
retire.  The  archer  glanced  at  the  service,  to  see  that  there  was 
nothing  with  which  the  Marchioness  could  commit  suicide,  and  then 
dismissed  the  attendant,  as  he  continued  his  monotonous  patrol  before 
the  door.  Suddenly  Marie  seized  one  of  the  drinking-glasses,  and 
dashed  it  upon  the  ground,  breaking  it  into  several  pieces.  The 
noise  alarmed  the  sentinel,  and  as  the  Marchimiess  sprang  forward 
to  seize  one  of  the  bits,  with  the  intention  of  swallowing  it,  he  also 
rushed  from  his  post  and  aeixed  it  from  her. 
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**  Again  foiled !"  she  muttered  through  her  teeth  as  she  retreated 
back  to  the  tahle.     '^  Why  have  you  done  this  ?" 

*^  My  orders  are  to  watch  you  closely/'  said  the  man ;  ^'  and  at 
present  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  obey  the  directions  of  Monsieur 
r>es^rais." 

The  Marchioness  again  was  silent  for  some  time.  She  pushed  the 
cover  laid  for  supper  away  from  her^  and  remained  gazing  intently 
at  the  fire.    At  last  she  spoke. 

"  My  friend/'  she  said  to  the  archer.     *'  I  believe  you  have  done 
iv^ell.     The  moment  of  insanity  has  passed,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
3«ou  ;  you  shall  see  that  I  will  not  forget  vou,  in  consequence/' 
The  man  roughly  inclined  his  head,  and  continued  his  promenade. 
**  Does  your  condition  of  life  please  you  ?"  asked  Marie. 
''Mass!"  replied  the  archer,  as  he  stopped  and  leant  upon  his 
pike.     ''  There  might  be  better,  and  there  might  be  worse.     I  like 
It  well  enough :  there  is  no  choice  if  I  did  not." 

'^  You  can  leave  it,  if  you  choose,"  said  the  Marchioness.  *'  Listen. 
I  have  gold  enough  at  Offemont  to  buy  land  in  Italy  that  would  sup- 
port you  and  yours  for  life.  Is  there  no  one  you  would  care  to 
share  it  with  ?' 

The  man  did  not  answer.  He  looked  at  Marie,  and  vainly  eiw 
deavoured  to  fathom  her  meaning. 

''  You  are  my  only  sentinel,"  she  went  on.  **  What  is  to  prevent 
our  flying  together.  Once  at  my  cMieau,  1  will  load  you  with 
wealth,  and  you  can  pass  the  frontier  before  our  Bight  has  been  dis- 
covered.   I  can  also  put  myself  beyond  the  reach  of — " 

"  No  more,  Madame !"  replied  the  archer  sternly.  *'  You  have 
mistaken  your  man.     Has  not  one  lesson  been  enough  ?" 

The  conversation  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant  of  the 
hotel — a  powerful  coarse  Flemish  woman,  with  a  repulsive  manner 
and  countenance,  under  whose  charge  Marie  was  to  be  placed  for  the 
night,  a  change  of  guard  being  posted  outside  her  chamber.  She 
shuddered  at  this  ill-favoured  creature,  as  she  followed  her  to  the 
sleeping  apartment,  wherein  six  hours  of  repose  were  to  be  allowed 
to  her  before  they  again  started  on  their  journey. 

On  arriving  at  Rocroy  the  next  day,  she  was  taken  before  M.  de 
Palluan  as  they  had  previouslv  arranged,  and  subjected  to  a  severe 
examination.  But  unexpectedly  as  the  interview  was  brought  about, 
the  magistrate  could  elicit  nothing  from  her;  even  in  the  face  of  a 
confession  in  her  own  hand- writing,  which  a  courier  had  brought 
after  her  from  Liege,  having  found  it  amongst  some  more  of  her  effects 
in  her  chamber  at  the  convent.  She  met  every  question  with  a  firm 
denial  or  an  evasive  answer,  given  with  a  readiness  and  self-posses- 
sion that  astonished  her  interrogators,  who,  finding  that  nothing  had 
been  gained  by  this  course,  which  they  imagined  would  have  decided 
any  question  of  her  innocence,  however  slight,  that  existed,  broke  up 
their  court,  and  made  arrangements  for  proceeding  with  her  at  once 
to  the  Conciergerie — the  chief  prison  in  Paris.* 

*  ThttM  who  may  be  incUned  to  pursue  this  portion  of  Marie*8  career  still  fur- 
ther, especially  as  regards  the  ooofession,  will  find  much  relating  to  it  in  the  letters 
of  Madame  de  Sevigny,  particularly  Nos.  269  and  270. 
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OUAPTBR  XXXVII. 
The  last  interview. 

A  LONG  and  dismal  interval  followed  the  arrest  of  the  Marchioness 
before  she  was  brought  to  trial.  The  chain  of  circumstances,  con. 
nected  with  the  charges  every  day  increasing  against  her,  was  so  in- 
tricate that  it  required  the  utmost  attention  and  indefatigable  researdi 
to  connect  and  arrange  its  links ;  and  the  first  legal  authorities  were 
engaged,  both  for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence.  Meanwhile  pub* 
lie  excitement  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances  connected  with  the  deaths  of  M.  I^Aubrav  and  his  two 
sons ;  the  station  of  society  in  which  Marie  moved  ;  her  reputation 
for  beauty  and  gallantry,  and,  more  than  all,  the  revelations  expected 
from  the  proces  upon  a  subject  of  so  dark  a  nature — treating  of  a 
crime  f^om  the  action  of  which  no  one  felt  secure,  and  about  which 
such  terror  prevailed,  as  the  mortality  by  poison  hidierto  attributed  to 
unknown  pathological  causes,  increased,  forming  so  fearful  an  episode 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  Quartorze ;  aU  these  things  together  invested 
the  proceedings  with  a  general  interest  never  equalled.  The  Provost 
of  Paris,  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  the  Lieutenant^Criminal  of  the  Cha- 
telet,  and  other  dignitaries  arranged  a  terrible  array  of  facts,  fixing 
the  suilt  upon  the  Marchioness  beyond  all  doubt;  whilst  the  officials 
of  a  lower  grade  built  up  fresh  accusations  every  day,  by  their  inge- 
nious connexion  of  circumstances  that  they  arrived  at  by  the  strangest 
methods  possible  to  conceive. 

But  of  all  the  pleadings  connected  with  this  interesting  afiair,  the 
defence  set  up  by  M.  Nivelle,  the  advocate  of  the  MarcUoness,  was 
most  remarkable.  Marie  had  contented  herself  with  simply  denving 
every  fact  that  was  brought  forward  against  her ;  but  Nivelle  took  up 
the  charges  in  order,  one  after  the  other,  and  endeavoured  with  the 
most  consummate  skill  to  refute  the  whole  of  them,  even  down  to  the 
apparently  most  unimportant  The  liaiton  between  Marie  and  Sainte- 
Croix  he  aUowed, — indeed  it  was  generally  received ;  and,  in  £3act, 
avowed,  as  the  subject  bad  been,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have 
attempted  to  deny  it.  But  upon  Gaudin  he  threw  all  the  blame.  He 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  being  a  gambler,  Marie's  lover  had  not  only 
thrown  away  his  own  property,  but  a  large  portion  of  hers ;  and  being 
subsequently  thrown  into  the  bastille  by  M.  D'Aubray,  had  been  in- 
fluenced as  much  by  avarice  as  by  revenge,  and  had  made  the  unfor- 
tunate Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  his  dupe  and  instrument.  He 
proved  that  Marie,  with  her  husband,  enjoyed  a  fortune  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  livres ;  Uiat  every  advantage  of  posi- 
tion, wealth,  and  connections  had  fallen  to  her  lot;  and  that  it  was 
folly  to  think,  for  one  instant,  she  would  have  thus  far  placed  her- 
self in  the  fearful  position  which  she  was  assumed  to  have  taken 
when  there  was  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything,  both  in  this  world 
and  beyond  it,  to  lose.  "  And,  moreover,"  he  added,  "  the-  Mar- 
chioness of  Brinvilliers  is  persuaded  that  the  too  common,  but  fatal 
mistake  of  trusting  to  popular  prejudication,  can  never  have  any 
effect  upon  the  minds  ofjudges  so  eminent  for  impartiality,  nor  give 
rise  to  any  suspicions  of  the  candour  of  their  decision.  She  knows 
that  they  would  never  condemn  upon  appearances  alone,  nor  upon 
common  rumour.     On  the  contrary,  the  more  atrocious  the  crimes 
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-w^ere  said  to  be  by  the  popular  tongue,  judging  from  the  mere  form 
of  the  accusation,  the  more  care  would  be  required  to  examine 
closely^  all  the  evidence  brought  forward,  and  only  to  allow  those 
allegations  to  be  received  which  were  consistent  with  the  common 
course  of  justice.  She  hopes,  also/'  he  went  on,  **  that  the  sacred 
laws  of  religion  are  held  m  too  much  veneration  by  her  judges,  to 
allow  them  to  give  their  countenance  to  any  violation  of  a  cbn^ssion 
—one  of  the  most  important  mysteries  of  our  religion:  and  that 
since  the  present  accusation  brings  forward  an  array  of  charges — the 
Ynost  frightful  and  infamous — against  a  woman  of  birth  and  quality, 
she  trusts  her  judges  will  not  place  the  least  reliance  upon  the  im- 
perfect attestations  brought  forward,  when  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  form  a  just  opinion.  She 
has  been  deceived  by  the  arts  of  Sainte-Groix, — the  only  author  of 
all  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge, — and,  for  the  unfortunate  con- 
nection which  placed  her  in  the  position  to  be  thus  deceived,  she 
has  already  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the  misery  she  has  since 
undergone,  and  a  series  of  wretched  inflictions  and  trials,  which  are 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  excite  the  compassion,  not  only  of  those 
who  still  think  well  of  her,  but  of  her  bitterest  enemies." 

The  original  impression  of  the  document  is  now  lying  before  us ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  with  the  wondrous  inge- 
nuity with  which  the  whole  paper  is  drawn  up. 

But  cleverly  as  M.  Nivelle  advocated  her  cause,  the  collection  of 
facts  was  too  strong  to  allow  her  defence  to  make  the  favourable  im- 
pression he  desired.  The  prosecutors,  aware  of  the  importance  with 
which  the  trial  was  invested  by  the  entire  population  of  Paris,  com- 
prising both  those  who  were  for  and  those  who  were  against  her, 
were  equally  as  keen  in  their  search  for  condematory  testimony,  as 
Nivelle  had  been  for  any  that  might  exculpate  her.  Amongst  the 
evidence  brought  forward  was  that  of  her  servant  Fran^oise  Koussel, 
who  deposed  to  having  been  made  sick,  almost  to  death,  by  sub- 
stances which  the  Marchioness  had  administered  to  her  in  cakes  and 
confections.  The  archer.  Antoine  Barbier,  related  all  that  had  passed 
upon  the  road  from  Li^ge ;  Desgrais  himself  spoke  of  the  papers 
found  in  her  chamber  after  she  had  been  carried  from  that  town  ; 
and  even  Glazer's  assistant,  the  miserable  Panurge,  proved  that 
whilst  Sainte- Croix  occupied  the  rooms  in  his  master's  house,  the 
Marchioness  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  there,  and  preparing  com- 
pounds with  him,  which  were  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  deadly 
poisons.     There  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  her  guilt. 

The  behaviour  of  Marie  during  this  trying  ordeal  excited  the 
strangest  feelings  amongst  the  official  dignitaries.  Although  the 
most  acute  and  experienced  legal  men  in  Paris  were  engaged  upon 
the  side  of  the  Crown,  they  found  it  impossible  to  elicit  from  ner 
anything  that  tended  to  prove,  from  her  own  actions,  that  she  was 
guilty,  as  long  as  the  trial  continued ; — but  when  it  was  brought  to 
a  close,  and  the  decision  of  the  Chambers  was  finally  given  against 
her,  her  stubbornness  appeared  to  give  way,  and  the  court,  with 
some  respect  for  her  rank,  then  requested  the  docteur  Pirot,  of  the 
Sorbonne,  to  attend  constantly  upon  her.  There  were  always  two 
priests  regularly  attached  to  the  Conciergerie ;  but  constant  commu- 
nion with  the  lowest  of  criminals  had  made  them — so  the  opinion  of 
the  court  went  —  unfit  to  administer  to  the  Marchioness ;  and  the 
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good  father,  who  was  esteemed  highly  in  Paris  for  his  gentle  piety, 
was  accordingly  chosen  as  her  last  religious  adviser. 

He  attended  at  the  prison  every  day,  and  every  day  he  made  an 
impression  upon  his  charge.  He  has  described  her  as  a  woman  na- 
turally intrepid,  and  rising  above  all  difficulties,  expressing  herself 
in  but  few  words,  yet  always  to  the  purpose,  and  findingi  with  the 
most  astounding  readiness,  expedients  to  free  herself  from  any 
charges  that  might  be  brought  against  her.  She  appeared,  in  any 
position  of  difficulty,  at  once  to  decide  upon  what  line  of  argument 
or  conduct  she  meant  to  pursue,  even  when  she  was  in  the  moat  em- 
barrassing situations.  Her  physiognomy  and  conversation  offered 
no  grounds  for  supposing  that  she  was  any  other  than  a  persecuted, 
gentle,  and  confiding  woman  ;  and  her  beauty,  which  had  become  a 
proverb,  was  of  that  class  which  appears  inseparable  from  an  equal- 
ly perfect  morale.  True  it  was,  that  the  harassing  trials  she  had 
lately  undergone  had  marked  her  face  with  a  few  lines,  but  *'  ies 
yeux  hleus,  doux  et  parfaiiment  beaux,  et  la  peau  exiraariUnairemeni 
blanche,"  *  still  remained ;  and  these  attributes,  with  her  other  sin- 
gularly fascinating  qualities,  were  more  than  enough  to  enlist  many 
sympathies  in  her  favour. 

Day  after  day  did  Pirot  seek  the  Conci^rgcrie  with  the  earliest 
dawn,  never  leaving  his  charge  but  at  night ;  and  gradually  he 
found,  to  his  gratification,  that  her  proud  spirit  was  yielding  to  his 
unremitting  and  earnest  attention.  To  him  the  task  was  allotted  of 
breaking  to  her  the  verdict  of  the  assembled  Chambers ;  and  to  his 
gentleness  was  she  indebted  for  the  state  of  mind  that  enabled  her 
to  receive  the  terrible  tidings  with  comparative  serenity.  And  so 
things  went  on  until  the  eve  of  the  fearful  day  named  by  the  court 
for  the  expiation  of  her  crimes,  Marie  never  feeling  at  rest  but  when 
he  was  with  her ;  and  Pirot  taking  so  deep  an  interest  in  his  charge, 
that  although  his  meek  disposition  and  retiring  habits  almost  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  task  imposed  upon  him  by  the  chambers,  he 
resolved  never  to  leave  her  until  the  final  parting  should  take  place 
in  the  Place  de  GrSve ;  and  as  that  time  drew  nigh,  the  doeer  did 
Marie  cling  to  him  for  consolation  and  support.  She  watched  the 
time  o£  his  arrival,  and  regretted  his  departure,  as  earnestly  as  she 
would  once  have  done  with  less  holv  motives,  when  others  were 
concerned,  until  the  period  above  alluded  to  drew  nigh. 

It  was,  then,  the  night  before  the  execution.  Pirot  had  business, 
which  had  taken  him  from  the  Condergerie  during  the  day ;  but  at 
nightfall  he  was  once  more  at  the  prison,  for  the  Marchioness  had 
promised  to  make  a  full  confession  of  all  the  events  of  her  life.  In 
.  the  morning,  during  a  brief  interview  of  an  hour,  he  had  been  grati- 
fied to  find  that  his  unafiected  simplidty,  his  pie^,  and  gentle  man- 
ners, had  in  part  elicited  from  Marie  a  circumstantial  avowal  of 
many  of  the  deeds  with  the  commission  of  which  she  was  charged  ; 
and  thus  far  he  had  accomplished  more  than  her  judges  had  done,  or 
the  fear  of  the  torture  haa  led  her  to  confess.  As  he  entered  ^le 
cell  in  which  she  was  confined,  she  rose  to  receive  him  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  shewed  how  welcome  his  presence  was  to  her ;  but 
started  back  upon  perceiving  that  the  good  old  man  was  pale,  and 
evidently  shaken. 


♦  Pirot. 
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**  You  are  ill,  man  pSre/'  she  said, — *'  you  are  so  good — so  charita* 
ble  thus  to  bestow  your  time  on  me,  that  I  fear  your  health  is  suf- 
fering." 

*'  It  is  not  that,  Madame,"  he  said,  as  he  advanced ;  *^  but  they 
have  been  telling  me  news  in  the  porter's  lodge  that  has  thus  affect- 
ed me.     You  have  heard  the  sentence  ?" 

'*  The  grefiier  has  told  it  to  me,  but  not  formally,"  she  said.  ^'  I 
am  prepared  for  everything.    See — take  my  hand ;  is  it  trembling  ?" 

Pirot  seiaed  the  small  hand  presented  to  him :  Marie  had  power 
over  every  muscle  to  keep  it  immoveable ;  but  her  skin  was  hot  and 
fevered. 

*"  You  have  heard  that  they  were  going  to  cut  this  hand  off,"  she 
said. 

**  So  thev  have  told  me,"  replied  Pirot,  in  a  low  tone,  almost 
choked  with  emotion. 

'*  It  is,"  she  said,  '*  but  an  idle  story  of  the  people  about  the 
prison.  On  that  point  you  can  be  calm.  And,  see,  — they  are 
bringing  in  my  supper.  You  must  take  some  with  me ;  it  is  the 
last,  you  know." 

Pirot  gazed  at  her,  as  he  listened  to  the  calm  manner  in  which 
she  spoke,  with  unfeigned  astonishment;  and  ere  he  could  reply,  some 
of  the  attendants  had  brought  in  a  tray,  and  placed  it  on  the  table ; 
whilst  Marie  almost  led  the  doctor  to  one  of  the  rude  settles,  and 
placed  herself  opposite  to  him. 

There  was  something  terrible  in  her  unconcern.  His  face  pre- 
served, its  usual  unfathomable  expression;  and  at  times  she  smiled, 
but  an  unwonted  brightness  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  she  spoke  in 
loud  and  rapid  tones,  somewhat  resembling  a  person  under  the  first 
influence  of  opium.  As  she  took  her  place  at  the  table,  she  did  the 
honours  of  the  homely  repast  as  though  she  had  been  at  the  head  of  a 
party  in  her  own  house  ;  she  even  partook  of  some  of  the  dishes ; 
but  Pirot  was  too  much  overcome  to  swallow  a  morsel. 

'^  You  will  let  me  drink  to  your  health,"  she  said ;  *'  it  is  a  com- 
pliment you  need  not  return."  And  with  her  own  hands  she  filled 
Pirot's  glass,  continuing  as  he  bowed  to  her,  "  To-morrow  is  a  fast- 
day.  I  will  keep  it  so, — at  least,  as  much  of  it  as  I  shall  enjoy.  And 
yet  I  have  mucn  to  undergo.  Then  altering  her  voice,  she  added, 
'*  I  would  pay  you  more  attention,  my  father,  and  serve  you  myself; 
but  you  see  they  have  left  me  neither  knife  nor  fork." 

And  in  this  singular  manner  did  she  continue  to  talk  until  the 
meal  was  over,  when  she  appeared  anxious  that  Pirot  should  take 
her  confession.  He  had  writmg  things  with  him,  and  at  her  request 
produced  them,  as  she  said, 

**  Alas  1  I  have  committed  so  many  sins,  that  I  cannot  trust  to  the 
accuracy  of  a  verbal  catalogue.     But  you  shall  know  all." 

This  document,  for  obvious  reasons,  remained  a  secret ;  nor  has  it 
since  been  found.  It  occupied  more  than  two  hours  in  being 
drawn  up ;  and  just  as  it  was  finished  the  gaoler  announced  that  a 
female  wished  to  see  the  Marchioness*  It  was  the  first  request  of 
the  kind  that  had  been  made  since  her  imprisonment ;  but  she  gave 
ordars  that  Uie  stranger  should  be  admitted;  whilst  Pirot,  remain- 
ing at  her  own  request,  retired  into  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  and 
occupied  himself  at  prayer.  The  man  of  the  prison  ushered  in  a 
woman,  with  her  face  carefully  concealed.     Marie  advanced  to  re- 
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ceive  her :  when  the  other  threw  back  her  veil  and  diacovered  the 
features  of  Louise  Oauthier. 

The  Marchioness  recoiled  a  step  or  two  as  she  recognised  the 
stranger  ;  and  her  face  underwent  a  rapid  and  fearful  change. 

*'  You  have  done  well/'  she  said  in  irony,  '^  to  let  me  see  jou 
enjoy  this  last  triumph.  A  sight  of  me  to-morrow,  in  the  streets, 
was  not  enough  ;  you  must  come  to  gloat  upon  me  here." 

*'  By  your  hopes  of  Heaven,  speak  not  thus !"  cried  Louise  earn- 
estly, as  she  advanced  towards  her.  *'  You  are  mistaken,  I  have 
come  in  all  good  feeling — if  you  will  but  receive  me." 

"  What  would  you  do?"  asked  Marie;  ''  am  I  to  believe  you  ?" 

'*  By  all  that  one  who  is  not  utterly  lost  can  call  to  strengthen  her 
asseverations,  you  may,"  replied  the  Languedodan.  **  By  the  me- 
mory of  him  whom  we  both  loved  —  in  the  name  of  Gaudin  de 
Sainte-Croix,  do  not  believe  mv  nature  to  be  so  base." 

The  Marchioness  gazed  at  the  girl  for  a  minute  with  a  glance  of 
most  intense  scrutiny.  Thea  she  said  coldly,  once  more  gainhig  a 
command  over  her  temper :-« 

**  Well,  Mademoiselle,  you  can  continue." 

'*  At  this  terrible  moment,"  said  Louise,  in  a  low  impressive  ac- 
cent, *^  when  vour  life  is  reckoned  in  the  past,  and  the  future  is  as 
nothing  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  you  will  perhaps  listen  to  me,  and 
believe  that  I  have  come  to  you  in  charity  and  peace.  I  forget  all  that 
has  been ;  I  have  thought  only  that  Oaudin  loved  you^and  though, 
— Heaven  knows  —  you  crushed  my  heart  for  ever,  in  encouraging 
his  attachment,  I  have  come  at  this  fearful  hour  to  seek  you,  and 
let  you  know  that  there  is  one  of  your  own  sex  who,  for  his  sake, 
will  undertake  any  mission  or  pilgrimage  that  will  serve  you." 

Marie  made  no  answer :  her  pride  was  struggling  with  her  will, 
and  she  could  not  speak. 

''  You  have  seen  no  female  during  your  dismal  imprisonment," 
sa'd  Louise ;  *'  let  me  therefore  be  your  con6dant,  if  there  is  aught 
you  will  stoop  to  trust  me  with.  Remember,  that  we  shall  meet  no 
more.  O  Madame !  for  your  own  sake  !  as  you  valued  Gaudin's 
love !  do  not  go  forth  to-morrow  in  enmity  against  one  who,  if  she 
wronged  you,  did  it  innocently.     What  can  I  do  to  serve  you  ?" 

She  uttered  the  last  words  with  such  truthful  earnestness,  that 
Marie's  pride  relaxed,  and  Pirot  at  the  same  instant  rose  from  his 
prie-dieu  and  came  towards  them.  As  Louise  extended  her  hand 
the  Marchioness  took  it,  and  he  saw,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
been  with  her,  that  she  was  weieping.     He  led  them  to  one  of  the 

Erison  seats,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Marie  was  confiding  a  message  to 
louise,  at  his  request,  for  her  children. 

The  interview  lasted  half  an  hour ;  and  when  it  finished,  the 
Marchioness  was  perfectly  exhausted.  She  had  scarcely  force  suffi- 
cient to  tell  Pirot  that  she  wished  him  with  her  at  daylight,  when 
she  fell  back,  unable  to  keep  up  any  longer,  against  the  damp  wall 
of  the  prison.  The  good  doctor  summoned  the  females  who  had 
attendee!  upon  her  since  her  capture,  and  then,  when  he  saw  she 
was  recovering,  he  took  his  leave,  accompanied  by  Louise,  who  left 
him  in  the  Rue  de  Calandre  to  return  to  her  friends  at  the  boat- 
miU. 
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CHAPTBR   XXXVIII. 
The  Water  Question.— £xili.-.The  Place  de  Gr^ve. 

Ths  early  morning  of  the  terrible  day  arrived.  With  its  first 
dawn,  the  good  Pirot^  according  to  his  promise,  was  at  the  gates  of 
the  Conciergerie ;  and  being  immediately  conducted  to  the  cell  in 
which  Marie  was  confined,  discovered  that  she  had  not  been  to  bed 
that  night,  but  since  the  departure  of  Louise  Gauthier  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  writing  to  various  branches  of  her  family. 

8he  rose  to  receive  him  as  he  entered  ;  and  at  a  sign,  the  person 
who  had  been  in  attendance  took  her  departure.  Pirot  observed 
that  her  eyelids  were  red  with  watching,  not  from  tears :  but  a  fire 
was  burning  in  her  eyes  with  almost  unearthly  brilliancy.  Her 
cheek  was  flushed  with  hectic  patches^  and  her  whole  frame  was 
trembling  with  nervous  excitement.  As  the  magistrate  saluted  her 
with  the  conventional  words  of  greeting,  she  smiled,  and  replied, 

"  You  forget,  monsieur,  that  I  shall  scarcely  witness  the  noon  of 
to-day.  A  few  hours— only  a  few  hours  more  I  I  have  often  tried 
to  imagine  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  condemned:  and  now  that 
I  am  almost  upon  the  scaffold  it  appears  like  some  troubled  dream." 

'^  We  will  not  waste  this  brief  interval  in  speculations,"  replied 
Pirot  '^  The  officers  of  the  prison  will  soon  interrupt  us.  Have 
you  nothing  to  confide  to  me  before  they  arrive  ?" 

"  They  will  take  charge  of  these  letters  I  have  written,  and  will 
read  them  before  they  send  them  forth,"  replied  Marie.  ^*  But  here 
is  one/'  she  continued,  as  her  voice  hesitat^  and  fell,  '*  that  I  could 
wish  you  yourself  would  deliver.  It  is  to  M.  de  Brinvilliers^  my 
husband ;  it  relates  only  to  him,  and — my  children  ! " 

Pirot  looked  at  her  as  she  spoke :  and  her  face  betrayed  the  vio- 
lent emotion  that  the  mention  of  her  children  had  given  rise  to.  She 
struggled  with  her  pride  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  broke  down 
into  a  natural  and  violent  burst  of  tears.  Her  sympathies  had  been 
scarcely  touched  whilst  merely  thinking  of  her  two  little  daughters ; 
but  the  instant  she  named  them  to  another,  h^r  wonderful  self-pos- 
session gave  way.  She  leant  upon  the  rude  table,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  mantle,  wept  aloud. 

Pirot  took  the  letter  from  her  hand,  and  read  as  follows,  —  think- 
ing it  best  to  allow  the  violence  of  Marie's  grief  to  have  full  play, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  check  it  by  any  reasoning  of  his  own : — 

"  For  the  last  time,  Antoine,  and  on  the  point  of  delivering  ujp  my 
soul  to  God^  I  write  to  you,  wishing  to  assure  you  of  my  friendship, 
which  will  continue  until  the  latest  moment  of  my  life.  I  am  about 
to  suffer  the  degrading  punishment  my  enemies  have  condemned  me 
to.  Forgive  them,  I  beseech  you,  as  I  have  done :  and  forgive  me 
also,  for  the  shame  which,  tmrough  my  actions,  will  fall  upon  your 
name.  Remember  that  we  are  but  on  earth  for  a  short  period :  and 
that,  before  long,  you  yourself  may  have  to  render  a  just  account  to 
God  of  all  your  actions,  even  the  most  insignificant,  as  I  shall  have 
to  do  in  a  few  hours.  Instruct  and  watch  over  our  poor  children : 
Madame  Marillac  and  Madame  Couste  will  inform  you  of  all  they 
will  require.  Let  your  prayers  be  continually  offered  up  for  my  re- 
pose, and  believe  that  I  die  thinking  of  you  only.  Mabib." 
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He  had  scarcely  concluded  the  epistle  when  the  Marchioness  re- 
covered from  the  access  of  emotion,  and  raised  her  face  towards  him, 
as  she  hurriedly  wiped  her  eyes : 

**  This  is  childish,"  she  exclaimed.  "  What  must  you  think  of  me. 
Monsieur  ?  And  yet  I  would  sooner  you  should  have  witnessed  this 
weak  ebullition  than  others  in  the  prison.  Come,  sir,  we  will  pray 
for  the  forgiveness  of  those  under  whose  directions  and  hands  I  am 
about  to  suffer,  and  for  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul." 

She  threw  open  the  leaves  of  a  religious  book  that  was  lying  on 
the  bench,  and  prayed  long  and  earnestly.  Pirot  joined  her :  and 
thus  they  continued  for  more  than  an  hour,  until  their  devotions 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  concierge  and  one  or  two  officers, 
who  came  to  announce  to  her  that  the  chief  ^e^lkrr  was  waiting  in 
the  lower  room  to  read  the  sentence  of  the  court  to  her.  Upon  this 
she  arose,  without  betokening  any  fresh  emotion^  and  wrapping  a 
cloak  about  her,  accompanied  by  Firot,  preceded  and  followed  by 
the  people  of  the  prison,  she  quitted  her  cell. 

They  descended  some  steps,  and  led  her  into  a  low  arched  room, 
but  dimly  lighted  by  a  few  glimmering  lamps  suspended  in  iron 
frames  from  the  ceiling.  The  walls  were  damp  and  rugged ;  and  an 
old  and  half-obscure  painting  of  a  holy  family  was  suspended  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  Under  this  was  a  common  wooden  prie-dieu,  such 
as  we  now  see  in  the  foreign  churches :  and  near  it  some  rude  chairs 
and  a  table,  on  which  were  materials  for  writing;  and  around  it 
three  or  four  of  the  judicial  functionaries  were  sitting,  being  now 
joined  by  Pirot.  Opposite  to  this,  against  the  wall,  was  a  low  pile 
of  what  was  apparently  furniture,  covered  entirely  with  a  black  tar- 
paulin :  and  on  the  ^ound,  near  that,  some  brass  and  earthen  ves- 
sels full  of  water.  The  things  here  enumerated  comprised  all  that 
was  moveable  in  the  dungeon. 

As  Marie  entered,  one  of  the  magistrates  made  a  sign  to  the  con- 
cierge, who  placed  a  seat  for  her  near  the  table;  and  when  she  had 
taken  it,  the  examination  commenced.  It  was  conducted  by  the 
officials  in  turn,  many  questions  being  suggested  by  Pirot,  and  to  all 
of  them  the  Marchioness  replied  with  the  most  extraordinary  cool- 
ness and  jBelf-possession,  alUiough  with  a  caution  which  astounded 
her  interrogators, — avowing  the  fact  of  having  administered  certain 
drugs  to  her  father  and  others^  but  denying  all  knowledge  of  their 
composition  or  antidotes  —  and  also  vehemently  declaring  that  she 
had  no  accomplices  in  the  crimes  with  which  she  was  charged.  But 
beyond  this  they  could  extract  nothing  from  her ;  and  although  the 
combined  ingenuity  of  her  examiners,  deeply  versed  as  they  were  in 
every  kind  of  method  by  which  any  confession  might  be  educed, 
was  exerted  against  her  during  a  protracted  sitting,  she  met  every 
question  with  an  exculpatory  reply,  and  nothing  more  could  be  ob- 
tained from  her.* 

*  The  author  has  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  in  the  course  of  this  ro- 
mance to  render  it  something  more  than  a  mere  extension  of  the  facts  already 
known  respecting  the  career  of  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers ;  aad  more  especial- 
ly with  regard  to  the  admirable  narratire  of  Dumas,  in  the  Crimes  CcUbre*,  But, 
since  it  wtrnkl  be  utterly  futile  to  attempt  any  description  of  her  last  hours  moi« 
graphic  or  interesting  than  the  manuscript  narrative  of  M.  Pirot,  he  has, 
in  portions  of  these  chapters,  availed  himself  largely  of  the  circumstances  therein 
stated.  Besides  this,  he  has  taken  the  sentence  from  the  original  parliamentary 
document  in  his  own  possession,  before  alluded  to,  merely  divesting  it  of  long  techni- 
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Seeing  this,  the  examination  was  at  length  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  one  of  the  interrogators  gave  oruers  that  the  chief  greffier 
should  read  the  arrest.  The  functionary  hereon  rose  from  his  seat 
with  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  commenced  reading  it  in  a  hurried 
voice,  as  if  It  were  a  task  he  was  anxious  to  bring  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion. The  '*  arrest "  was  to  the  effect  that  the  court  of  the  cham- 
bers assembled  having  found  Marie- Marguerite  D'Aubray,  the  wife 
of  the  Marquis  of  Brinvilliers,  guilty  of  the  crimes  attributed  to  her, 
condemned  her  to  do  penance  before  the  principal  door  of  Notre- 
Dame,  with  a  lighted  torch  in  her  hand  weighing  two  pounds ;  and 
there,  whilst  on  ner  knees,  to  confess  that  she  had  wilfully  poisoned 
her  fkther  and  brothers,  and  to  demand  pardon  of  God.  And  having 
been  brought  hither  on  a  tumbril,  with  her  feet  naked,  and  a  cord 
about  her  neck,  she  should  be  carried  on  to  the  Place  de  Oreve,  to 
have  her  head  cut  off  upon  a  scaffold  erected  for  that  purpose ;  after 
which  her  body  should  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the 
wind :  the  question — ^both  ordinary  and  extraordinarv — first  hemg 
appHed.  Tne  document  went  on  to  speak  of  the  confiscation  of  her 
property,  which  was  to  go  partly  to  tne  King,  partly  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  prosecutions  connected  with  the  affair,  including 
that  of  Lachaussee :  and  the  residue  for  masses  to  be  said  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Gonciergerie,  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  her  victims. 

During  the  reading  of  this  paper  Marie  continued  to  preserve  the 
same  s^f-possession,  even  interrogating  the  greffier  with  a  calm,  un- 
shaken voice,  upon  certain  points  connected  with  it.  As  the  func- 
tionary concluded  the  magistrates  rose,  and  another  man  advanced, 
of  whose  presence  Marie  nad  not  been  before  aware.  He  was  tall 
and  pale ;  and  he  wore  a  tight  shape  dress  of  unrelieved  black. 
Marie  perceived  by  the  cords  in  his  hands  that  he  was  the  execu- 
tioner ;  and  to  him  alone  she  now  belonged. 

As  Uie  magistrates  quitted  the  chamber  they  drew  away  the  black 
cloth  that  covered  the  apparatus  of  torture,  and  revealed  the  ghastly 
paraphernalia.  Pirot  whispered  a  few  words  of  encouragement  in 
her  ear,  and  then  followed  the  others,  leaving  Marie  uone  with 
the  executioner  and  the  greffier,  who  remained  at  the  table  to  take 
down  the  answers  of  their  prisoner.  Marie  glanced  at  the  vessels  of 
water  which  stood  upon  the  ground.  She  knew  the  nature  of  the 
terrible  ordeal  she  was  about  to  undergo,  but  her  courage  failed  her 
not. 

**  You  surely  do  not  mean  me  to  swallow  all  that  water.  Monsieur  ?" 
she  said  to  the  greffier ;  *'  small  as  I  am,  there  is  more  than  enough 
to  drown  me." 

The  officer  returned  no  answer,  but  looked  significantly  at  the 
executioner.  The  man  approached  the  Marchioness,  and  began  to 
unfasten  her  attire :  removing  one  of  her  clothes  after  another,  until 
nothing  was  left  her  but  an  under-garment,  in  which  she  now  stood 
before  the  greffier,  her  limbs  as  white  as  the  linen  that  scarcely 
shrouded  them,  but  exhibiting  not  the  slightest  signs  of  tremor. 
Again  the  interrogator  questioned  her  respecting  her  accomplices ; 
and  again  Marie  ni^mly  denied  the  existence  of  any.    All  his  efforts 

calitieB,  and  the  repetitions  of  the  names  of  the  principal  parties  concerned  in  the  af- 
fair. The  authority  for  matters  respecting  the  <^ Question"  will  be  found  in  a 
note  to  the  TabUau  Moral  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Quatorze,  in  Dulaure*8  History  of 
Paris. 
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were  vain,  as  had  been  those  of  the  magistrates.     The  sentence 
ordered  to  be  carried  out. 

The  "  water  question/'  as  it  was  termed,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
volting punishments  which  the  barbarous  usages  of  the  period  allow- 
ed in  its  criminal  proceedings;  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  wraa 
nearly  one  of  its  ust  victims,  as  it  was  then  practised  in  aU  its  on- 
mitigated  severity.  The  sufferer  was  compelled  to  swallow  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  forced  into  the  mouth  by  a  horn ;  the  body  being 
at  the  same  time  secured  to  a  bench,  in  a  most  painful  position, 
whilst  the  hands  and  feet  were  attached  to  rings  of  iron  in  the  wall 
and  floor  of  the  chamber.  For  the  "  ordinary  question,"  as  it  was 
termed,  the  bench  was  two  feet  high,  and  the  quantity  of  water  to 
be  swallowed  nearly  twelve  pints ;  for  the  *'  extraordinary  "  ordeal  a 
trestle  three  feet  high  was  substituted  for  the  other,  the  hands  and 
feet  still  remaining  fixed  to  the  rings,  and  an  additional  quantity  of 
water,  equal  to  the  first,  was  forced  down  the  sufferer's  throat.  In 
the  event  of  the  prisoner's  obstinacy,  and  a  refusal  to  open  the  mouth, 
the  executioner  closed  the  nostrils  with  his  thumb  and  finger,  until 
the  unfortunate  person  was  obliged  to  purt  his  lips  to  breathe,  when 
advantage  was  immediately  taken  of  this  to  force  the  end  of  the  horn 
down  his  throat.  The  consequence  of  this  barbarous  practice  was, 
the  distension  of  the  chest  by  the  introduction  of  the  water  causing 
such  agonizing  pain  that  very  few  were  able  to  resist  it 

The  executioner  approached  Marie  again ;  and  leading  her  to  the 
bench,  rudely  tied  her  feet  to  the  rings  in  the  floor.  Then  forcing 
her  back  wiUi  brutal  violence,  he  fastened  her  wrists  to  the  links  in 
the  wall,  pulling  the  cords  as  tightly  as  they  would  come.  Finally, 
he  fastened  the  edge  of  her  garment  round  her  knees  with  one  of  the 
bands  of  her  dress ;  and  then  announced  that  all  was  in  readiness 
for  the  torture. 

The  greffier  gave  the  word,  and  the  terrible  operation  commenced 
in  silence,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  ejaculation  of  Marie,  as  mea- 
sure after  measure  of  the  fluid  disappeared.  But  beyond  this  she 
spoke  not  a  word :  a  low  wail  was  her  only  reply  to  the  questions  of 
the  examiner,  whilst  she  shook  her  head,  as  much  as  the  bold  of  her 
tormentor  permitted  her  to  do,  in  answer  to  all  his  energetic  and  im- 
pressive requests  that  she  would  disclose  all  she  knew.  And  in  these 
he  was  influenced  as  much  by  compassion  as  by  the  wish  that  the 
ends  of  justice  should  be  answered. 

The  bmits  of  the  ordinary  torture  had  been  reached  without  any 
admission  on  her  part,  and  the  executioner  stopped  until  he  received 
fresh  directions  from  the  greffier  to  proceed  to  the  second  stage  of 
the  question.  The  bench  upon  which  Marie  was  tied  down  was  re- 
moved, and  one  more  than  a  foot  higher  was  substituted  for  it, — 
wedged  under  her  by  the  power  of  Uie  torturer,  without  releasing 
her  hands  and  feet,  now  so  tightly  wrung  by  the  cords  that  the 
blood  started  from  the  parts  where  they  cut  into  the  flesh.  Still  no 
cry  escaped  her  lips ;  with  superhuman  endurance  she  went  through 
the  continuation  of  the  dreadful  ordeal,  betraying  scarcely  any  signs 
of  life,  except  the  quivering  of  her  limbs,  and  ap  occasional  violent 
contraction  of  the  muscles  as  she  turned  herself  round  upon  the 
trestle  as  far  as  the  cords  would  allow  of  her  doing.  At  last  she 
cried  out,  with  a  violence  that  for  the  instant  startled  the  officials  in 
attendance,  " Mon  Dieu  !  man  Dieuf  they  have  killed  me!"    And 
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this  was  followed  by  a  piercing  cry  of  agony  ;  after  which  all  was 
still. 

The  greffier  rose  from  his  seat,  and  once  more  asked  her  respect- 
ing her  accomplices.  But  she  returned  no  answer,  nor  indeed  gave 
the  least  sign  of  consciousness :  upon  which,  fearing  that  the  punish- 
ment had  been  carried  too  far,  he  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  un- 
bound. The  executioner  obeyed ;  and  then,  calling  in  his  fellows 
to  his  assistance,  they  untied  the  cords  from  the  rings  and  staples, 
and  bore  the  unhappy  woman  into  an  adjoining  chamber,  placing  her 
on  a  mattress  before  a  large  fire  that  was  burning  in  the  huge  open 
chimney-place. 

It  was  some  time  before  her  senses  returned.  When  she  came  to 
herself  she  found  the  good  Pirot  supporting  her  head;  whilst  the 
greffier  was  communing  with  the  magistrates  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ordeal.  They  quitted  the  chamber  soon  after  she 
recovered :  and  then  she  was  left  alone  with  the  Docteur,  who  had 
thrown  his  cloak  around  her  thinly  clad  and  shivering  form :  and 
was  now  only  waiting  until  she  should  be  sufficiently  brought  round 
to  join  him  in  assisting  at  the  last  offices  of  religion. 

At  last  he  half  led,  half  carried  her  to  a  prie-dieu,  and  there 
prayed  with  her  until  the  cold  and  dismal  light  of  morning,  over- 
coming the  red  glare  of  the  fire,  stole  cheerlessly  through  the  small 
and  heavy-barred  loopholes  of  the  chamber.  And  with  it  came 
something  of  terrible  import — the  low  murmur  of  the  vast  crowd  al- 
ready assembled  without  the  gates,  and  in  the  Cour  des  Miracles,* 
— ^the  audible  passing  and  re-passing  of  the  Royal  Guard,  as  bodies 
of  them  paraded  the  streets  in  the  immediate  line  from  the  Palais  de 
Justice  to  Notre  Dame.,  and  thence  to  the  Place  de  Greve, — and  an 
unwonted  stir  in  the  Conciergerie,  as  those  friends  of  the  officers  and 
other  functionaries,  who  had  procured  the  enir^e  to  the  prison,  ar- 
rived. Not  a  sound  escaped  Marie's  ear,  although  Pirot  strove  in 
some  measure  to  drown  the  distant  hum  by  his  voice.  Every  nerve 
appeared  intensely  sensitive ;  and  the  reaction  of  a  terrible  excite- 
ment had  brought  the  blood  back  to  the  surface  of  her  flesh.  Her 
eyes  were  again  blazing  with  fevered  brilliancy;  her  cheek  was 
flushed,  and  a  rapid  shuddering  movement  kept  every  muscle  in  con- 
vulsive action. 

Her  prayers  were  only  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  same 
magistrates  who  had  before  left  her,  followed  by  the  executioner  and 
his  assistants ;  and  the  Marchioness  directly  knew  that  the  terrible 
hour  had  arrived.  Without  a  word,  she  held  out  her  wrists,  now 
discoloured  and  swollen  by  the  question,  to  the  headsman  ;  and  not 
an  expression  of  pain  escaped  her  lips  as  he  roughly  bound  them  to- 
gether. The  cloak  which  Pirot  had  lent  her  was  then  thrown  on 
one  side ;  when,  as  she  found  her  bosom  exposed,  she  requested  the 
man  to  fasten  the  lappets  of  her  garment  together  with  a  pin.  He, 
however,  threw  a  large  scarf  over  her  shoulders,  and  part  o£  this 
formed  a  cowl,  which  she  pulled  down  over  her  face  as  well  as  her 
imprisoned  hands  enabled  her  to  do.     And  when  this  had  been  ar- 

*  This  Cour  des  MiraeUs — the  principal  of  those  so  called— may  be  recollected  by 
the  visitor  to  Paris  at  the  present  day.  It  adjoins  the  bureau  of  the  Prefecture,  to 
which  he  goes  to  hare  his  passport  visUd  previous  to  leaving  the  city.  The  nui- 
sance of  tramping  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  English  Embassy  to  this  point, 
is  too  weU  known. 
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ranged,  the  left  the  chapel,  preceded  and  followed  by  the  officers  of 
the  prison. 

Beyond  the  wicket,  tome  people  had  assembled  in  the  court.  As 
she  emerged  from  the  building,  a  man  pressed  rudely  forward  from 
the  little  Knot  of  gacers,  and  came  close  to  her  side,  as  he  thrust  a 
small  note  almost  in  her  face.  Pirot  took  it  from  him,  at  Marie's 
request,  and  inquired  what  it  was. 

"  An  account  of  money  due  to  me,"  said  the  man,  "for  a  tumbrel 
and  a  horse,  both  ruined  on  the  road  from  La  Villette  to  Le  Bourget.* 

'*  I  know  not  what  he  means,"  said  Marie. 

'*  You  do  —  you  do,  madame,"  answered  the  intruder.  **  It  was 
taken  from  your  hotel  in  the  Rue  St  Paul  for  your  flight  to  Li^^" 

"  Another  time  will  do  to  settle  this,"  observed  Pirot. 

'< Another  time  will  not  do,"  answered  the  man.  "Where  will  be 
my  chance  of  payment  five  minutes  after  Madame  reaches  the 
Gr^ve?" 

As  he  spoke,  the  man  was  pulled  forcibly  away,  and  thrust  on  one 
side,  by  one  of  the  bystanders.  Marie  looked  up  to  see  who  had 
thus  interfered,  and  her  eyes  met  those  of  PhiHppe  Glaaer.  Claspiiig 
his^iands  together,  he  gazed  at  her  with  a  look  of  intense  agoftiy. 
Even  in  the  horror  of  the  moment  Marie  perceived  that  he  had  placed 
in  his  hat  the  clasp  she  gave  him  at  Compiegne.  She  bowed  her 
head  in  recognition,  and  then  passed  on.  Philippe  never  saw  her 
again. 

They  moved  forward  through  the  courts  of  the  Conciergerie,  Pirot 
never  ceasing  his  religious  consolations  until  they  came  to  the  lodge 
of  the  prison.  Here  the  cortege  halted,  and  then  the  executioner  ap- 
proached her  with  a  long  white  garment  hanging  over  his  arm.  The 
ghastly  toiklte  of  the  scaffold  was  to  be  made  at  this  place.  She  was 
about  to  surrender  herself  to  the  operation,  when  a  door  at  the  other 
side  of  the  lodge  was  opened,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people  —  so 
many  that  they  nearly  filled  the  apartment — entered  eagerly.  They 
were  chiefly  females  —  women  holding  high  rank  in  Paris,  who  had 
met  the  Marchioness  frequently  in  society.  Amongst  them  were 
the  Comtesse  de  Soissons  and  Alademoiselle  de  Scudery. 

The  shock  given  to  Marie  by  this  unexpected  sight  was  too  great, 
and  she  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  support  of  Pirot.  He  sus- 
tained her  whilst  the  executioner  once  more  released  her  hands,  and 
drew  the  long  white  dress  over  that  she  was  wearing,  tying  it  up 
closely  round  her  neck,  and  knotting  a  large  cord  round  her  waist 
in  lieu  of  a  girdle.  • 

'^  She  has  a  neat  foot,"  whispered  the  Countess  of  Soissons  to  M. 
de  Roquelaure,  as  she  looked  at  Marie's  small  naked  foot,  not  cover- 
ed by  the  garment,  planted  upon  the  chill  pavement  of  the  lodge. 

"  You  told  roe  she  squeezed  it  into  a  shoe  always  too  small  when 
we  saw  her  at  Versailles,"  replied  the  other.  *'  O  the  jealousy  of 
women  I" 

^'  You  have  smarted  yourself.  Monsieur,  when  she  has  refused 
you  for  a  dance,"  returned  the  Countess ;  *'  she  did  not  think  you 
equal  to  the  eay  Sainte-Croix." 

"  And  yet  he  dazzled  and  went  out  like  a  fire- work,"  said  Roque- 
laure :  "  I  hope  such  will  not  be  my  fate." 

He  smiled  affectedly  as  he  spoke.  Marie  heard  the  import  of  their 
heartless  conversation,  and  gazed  at  them  with  an  expression  of 
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i^ithering  contempt.  They  fell  back  abashed,  and  retreated  amidst 
the  crowd. 

''In  God's  name.  Monsieur," she  said,  ''offer  me  some  consolation. 
Is  there  not  something  terrible  and  unnatural  in  such  barbarous 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  these  people  ?" 

*'  Madame,"  replied  Pirot,  in  whose  eyes  the  tears  were  standing, 
from  pity  for  the  ordeal  she  was  then  undergoing,  and  Uiat  which  he 
knew  was  to  come :  '*  regard  this  curiosity  rather  as  an  additional 
misery  imposed  upon  vou  as  a  further  expiation,  than  as  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  these  ill-ju(^ing  people  to  cause  you  further  pain.  Lean 
on  me,  if  you  need  support.  I  will  aid  you  as  far  as  is  in  my  power, 
and  the  law  permits." 

As  he  spoke  the  executioner  approached,  carrying  a  heavy  lighted 
torch,  which  he  placed  in  her  hands,  according  to  the  sentence  of 
the  arrest ;  but  her  strained  and  swollen  wrists  refused  to  sustain  it, 
and  it  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  Pirot  held  it  up  with 
his  hand,  as  Marie  was  leaning  heavily  upon  his  arm.  The  greffier 
then  read  the  paper  a  second  time,  and  the  dreary  procession  moved 
on  to  the  point  that  required  all  the  nerve  of  Pirot,  no  less  than 
of  the  Marchioness,  to*  encounter — the  gate  of  the  lodge  that  open- 
ed into  the  thoroughfare  before  the  Palais  de  Justice,  which  was 
now  nearly  blocked  up,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  every  direc- 
tion, by  a  vast  and  expectant  crowd. 

As  the  officers  of  the  prison,  with  their  wands,  came  forth  on  the 
top  of  the  flight  of  steps,  the  mass  of  people  became  suddenly  agi- 
tated, and  their  noise  increased ;  but  the  moment  Marie  appeared, 
prominent  amidst  them  all,  by  reason  of  her  white  dress  and  the 
torch  which  she  was  carrying,  a  loud  and  savage  roar — a  wild  con- 
tinuous cry  of  ferocious  triumph  and  execration — burst  as  by  one 
impulse  from  the  entire  crowd ;  and  this  was  caught  up  by  those 
who  were  not  even  visible  from  the  Palais,  and  eoioed  along  the 
quays  and  places  adjoining,  until  the  whole  of  Paris  appeared  to  be 
speaking  with  one  voice,  and  rejoicing  at  the  ghastly  ceremony 
about  to  take  place.  Marie  fell  back,  as  though  the  uproar  had 
been  endowed  with  material  power  to  strike  her ;  but  the  expression 
of  her  features  was  not  that  which  Pirot  had  expected.  She  was  not 
terrified  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  demon  appeared  to  be  again  reigning 
in  her  soul ;  every  line  in  her  face  gave  indication  of  the  most  in- 
tense rage :  her  forehead  contracted ;  her  eyes  appeared  actually 
scintillating  with  passion ;  her  under  lip  was  compressed  until  her 
teeth  almost  bit  through  it>  and  she  clenched  Pirot's  arm  with  a 
grasp  of  iron. 

*'  Speak  not  to  me  at  present,  my  friend,"  she  said  to  him,  as, 
noticing  her  emotion,  he  addressed  to  her  a  few  words  of  intended 
consolation.     **  This  is  terrible !" 

She  remained  for  some  minutes  as  if  fixed  to  the  ground,  gazing 
at  the  sea  of  heads  before  her,  and  apparently  without  the  power  of 
moving.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her,  for  her  now  fiendish  beauty 
fascinat^  all  who  were  near  her,  and  no  one  more  than  the  great 
painter  Lebrun,  who  was  on  the  steps  of  the  Palais.  To  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  at  this  fearful  moment,  and  which  haunted 
nim  long  afterwards,  we  owe  the  fine  painting  in  the  Louvre. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  then  Pirot,  obeying  the  orders  of  the 
officers,  drew  Marie  towards  the  steps,  the  executioner  assisting  on 
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the  other  side.  The  archen  in  the  street  cleared  a  space  with  Bome 
difficulty,  almost  riding  the  people  down^  who  crowded  about  the 
entrance  to  the  court ;  and  tnen  they  saw  more  plainly,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  semicircle  thus  opened,  a  small  tumbrel,  with  a  horse 
attached  to  it, — a  wretched  animal,  in  as  bad  condition  as  the  rude 
dirty  vehicle  he  dragged  after  him.  There  was  no  awnin|^,  nor 
were  there  any  seats ;  some  straw  was  all  for  them  to  travel  on. 
The  back-board  of  the  cart  taken  out,  with  one  end  laid  on  the 
steps,  and  the  other  on  the  cart  now  backed  against  them,  made  a 
mew  platform,  along  which  Marie  hurriedly  stepped,  «id  then 
crouched  down  in  the  corner,  averting  her  face  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  crowd.  Pirot  next  entered,  and  took  his  place  at  her  side ; 
and  then  the  executioner  followed  them,  replacing  the  board,  apoii 
the  edge  of  which  he  seated  himself;  one  of  his  assistants  climbed 
up  in  front,  and  the  other  walked  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  to  guide 
the  animal  along  the  narrow  opening  made  by  the  crowd,  which  the 
archers  with  difficulty  forced. 

Trifling  as  was  the  distance,  a  long  space  of  time  was  taken  up  in 
pasting  horn  the  Palais  de  Justice  to  the  Parvis  Notre  Dame.  The 
Rue  de  Calandre  was  blocked  up  with  people^  and  it  was  only  by 
forcing  the  crowd  to  part  right  and  left  into  the  Rue  aux  Feves,  thj^ 
sufficient  room  could  be  gained  for  the  tumbrel  to  pass ;  and  when 
it  halted,  as  it  did  every  minute,  the  more  ruffianly  of  the  popula- 
tion, who  nested  in  this  vile  quarter  of  the  city,*  came  close  up  to 
the  vehicle,  slipping  between  the  horses  of  the  troops  who  surround- 
ed it,  and  launcned  some  brutal  remark  at  Marie,  with  terrible  dis- 
tinctness and  meaning ;  but  she  never  gave  the  least  mark  of  having 
heard  them,  only  keeping  her  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  crucifix 
which  Pirot  held  up  before  her,  until  the  tumbrel  crossed  the 
square,  and  at  length  stopped  before  the  door  of  Notre  Dame. 

Here  she  was  ordered  to  descend  ;  and  as  she  appeared  upon  the 
steps  of  the  gate  a  fresh  cry  broke  from  the  multitude,  more  appall- 
ing than  any  she  had  before  heard,  for  the  area  was  large,  and  every 
available  position,  even  to  the  very  housetops,  was  occupied.  So 
also  were  the  towers  and  porticos  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  inte- 
rior, for  all  the  doors  were  open,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  place  was 
so  far  forgotten  that  those  who  were  in  the  body  of  the  cathedral 
joined  alike  in  the  ringing  maledictions  of  thousands  of  voices.  But 
the  most  overwhelming  veil  of  execration  came  from  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
where  the  students  had,  one  and  all,  assembled  to  insult  the  un- 
happy criminaL  Their  hate  was  the  deeper,  for  they  had  known 
her  at  the  hospital,  and  had  all  been  deceived  by  her  wondrous  hy* 
pocrisy ;  whilst  the  late  revelations  at  the  trial  had  shown  up  the 
destroying  hand  that,  under  the  guise  of  charity,  administered  the 
poisons  to  the  inmates,  and  filled  the  dead-house  with  the  hapless 
and  unoffending  victims. 

The  "  amende"  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  The  paper,  whidi 
contained  a  simple  avowal  of  her  crimes,  was  handed  to  her  by  the 
executioner ;  and  the  Marchioness  read  it,  firmly  and  with  strange 
emphasis — albeit  the  uproar  of  the  people  prevented  evervbody  fhmi 
hearing  it,  except  in  close  approximation.    As  soon  as  it  was  con- 

*  The  Rue  aux  Feves,  still  in  existence,  bas  latterly  gained  some  notoriety  from 
having  been  the  street  in  which  M.  Eugene  Sue  has  placed  the  tapis  franc  o£  the 
White  Rabbit. 
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claded,  the  torch  which  she  carried  was  extinguished ;  the  execu- 
tioners^ with  Pirot  and  Marie^  remounted  the  tumbrel,  and  the 
cortege  once  more  moved  on,  towards  the  fearful  Place  de  Greve, 
the  crowd  making  an  awful  rush  aFter  it,  as  they  pushed  on,  in  their 
anxiety  to  witness  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

They  were  approaching  the  foot  of  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  when 
Pirot  observed  a  sudden  change  in  Marie's  countenance.  Her  features, 
"which,  notwithstanding  all  the  insults  and  maledictions  of  the 
crowd,  had  pat  on  an  expression  almost  of  resignation,  became  vio- 
lently convulsed,  and  the  whole  of  her  attention  was  in  an  instant 
abstracted  from  the  urgent  exhortations  of  her  faithful  companion. 
He  saw  that  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling  had  taken  place,  and  he 
directly  conjured  her  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  her  excitement. 

^  Do  you  see  that  man  ?"  she  asked  him,  in  hurried  and  almost 
breathless  words,  pointing  along  the  bridge.  ''  I  was  in  hopes  this 
last  trial  would  have  been  spared  me." 

Pirot  looked  in  the  direction  indicated.  A  mounted  exempt  was 
coming  across  the  bridge,  meeting  them,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  archers,  dosely  surrounding  a  small  party  who  were  walk- 
ing. The  two  escorts  with  difficulty  came  nearer  to  each  other,  until 
they  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Pont  Notre  Dame. 

''  It  is  a  party  proceeding  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie  vrith  a  prisoner,"  said  Pirot  "  Heed  them  not,  Madame. 
Remember  that  a  few  minutes  only  are  now  left  to  you  for  prayer 
in  this  world." 

*'  I  cannot  pray/'  she  answered  wildly  ;  *^  it  is  to  that  man  I  owe 
all  this  misery.  He  hunted  me  to  Liege,  and,  by  a  mean  deception, 
gave  me  up  into  the  hands  of  the  officers.     It  is  Desgrais !" 

*^  Turn  your  eyes  from  him,  Madame,"  said  Pirot ;  '^  and  do  not 
at  such  a  moment  give  way  to  this  feeling.  He  acted  under  autho- 
rity ;  and  is  a  trustworthy  officer." 

^'  He  trapped  me  like  a  reptile,"  replied  Marie  with  bitterness ; 
"and  my  dymg  curses — " 

''Madame  !  Madame!"  cried  Pirot,  as  Marie  raised  herself  in  the 
tumbril,  and  looked  towards  the  Exempt,  *'  do  not  peril  your  soul 
by  this  ill-timed  passion.  As  you  value  a  chance  of  salvation,  listen 
tome." 

He  drew  her  towards  him,  and  earnestly  commenced  a  prayer,  as 
he  endeavoured  to  turn  her  attention  from  the  Exempt.  But  she 
was  no  longer  mistress  of  her  feelings.  The  sight  of  Desgrais  ap- 
peared to  have  lighted  up  a  fire  in  her  nund :  and  she  continued 
gazing  at  him,  though  without  speaking  another  word,  as  if  impo- 
tent rage  had  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  utterance. 

But  there  was  soon  a  diversion  to  the  feelings  of  Marie  and  her 
companion,  as  well  as  to  the  uproar  of  the  crowd.  The  escort  which 
Desgrais  was  conducting  had  arrived  at  the  side  of  the  tumbrel ;  and, 
what  with  the  pressure  of  the  multitude,  and  the  narrow  thorough- 
£ai€t  the  vehicle  oontoining  the  Marchioness  stopped  to  allow  the 
others  to*pass,  who  were,  as  Pirot  had  observed,  conducting  a  pri- 
soner to  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Marie  had  kept  her  eyes  riveted 
upon  the  Exempt  since  she  first  caught  sight  of  him ;  but  suddenly 
a  voice  called  her  by  her  name  in  an  accent  of  thrilling  familiarity. 
She  looked  hurriedlv  round,  and  per.ceived  Exili  at  the  side  of  the 
tombril,  surrounded  by  a  party  of  the  Guet  Royal. 
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"Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers !"  he  cried,  "we  have  met  again; 
and  the  rencontre  is  one  of  triumph  for  me.  Murderess  of  Gaadm 
de  Sainte  Croix, — of  my  son — soul  and  body — ^you  shall  cjuit  thia 
world  with  my  anathema  ringing  in  your  ears.     Soyez  maudtie!" 

"Forward!"  cried  Desjrrais,  as  he  rode  hj  the  side  of  Exili,  be- 
tween him  and  the  cart,  touching  the  Marchioness  as  he  passed,  who 
shrunk  from  him  shuddering  with  disgust. 

The  crowd  had  thronged  round  the  escort  so  densely  that  now 
neither  party  could  move.  The  delay  to  Marie  was  fearful,  and  the 
terror  of  the  moment  was  wrought  to  its  extreme  pitch  by  the  curses 
and  horrible  salutations  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  were  close  to 
the  tumbrel. 

*'  Ho !  ho !  the  capital  meeting !"  cried  a  fellow  on  the  bridge,  ap- 
plauding with  his  hands  for  joy.  "  Two  poisoners  at  a  time :  Ma^ 
dame  de  Brinvilliers  and  the  Physician  Exili.  What  a  pity  they  are 
not  going  to  keep  company  out  of  the  world." 

**  Down  with  the  Italian  !"  shouted  another  man,  who  was  leaning 
from  one  of  the  windows. 

The  entire  mass  of  people  swayed  towards  the  point  where  Exfli 
was  standing  at  Uie  last  speaker's  words,  forcing  the  guards  against 
the  houses. 

'*  Down  with  the  Italian !"  said  the  fellow  who  had  first  cried  out 

"  Hang  him  to  Maitre  Cluef  s  sign !"  said  another.  *'  Who  knows 
but  he  and  La  Voisin  together  may  bewitch  M.  de  la  Reynie,  and 
get  clear  from  the  Chambre  Ardente." 

'*  Throw  him  into  the  river  !"  shouted  a  third ;  **  tied  neck  to  neck 
with  Madame  la  Marquise  there." 

There  was  a  movement  towards  the  tumbrel.  Marie  started,  and 
clung  to  Pirot,  as  well  as  her  pinioned  arms  allowed ;  whilst  Des- 
grais,  forcing  himself  in  front  of  her,  presented  a  heavy  snap-haunce 
at  the  ruffian  who  had  just  spoken. 

"  Down  with  the  Exempt !"  cried  several  voices.  *'  He  would 
murder  the  people /' 

"  Let  him  be !"  exclaimed  the  man  at  the  window.  "  He  is  only 
keeping  her  to  make  better  sport  on  the  Place  de  Greve.  Settle  the 
lUlian,  if  you  please." 

There  was  a  fresh  rush,  against  which  the  euards  could  make  no 
opposition,  fixed  as  their  arms  were  to  their  sides  by  the  pressure  of 
the  mob ;  and  this  was  increased  by  the  plunging  of  some  of  the 
horses  on  which  the  archers  were  mounted,  causing  additional  co&^ 
fusion  and  crushing.  Determined  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  rabble, 
Exili  contrived  to  get  upon  a  round  block  of  stone  at  the  base  of  one 
of  the  houses,  placed,  in  common  with  many  others,  to  afford  a  pro- 
tection to  foot-passengers  from  the  wheels  of  vehicles.  But  he  had 
scarcely  mounted,  even  before  his  guards  were  aware  of  his  inten- 
tion, when  one  oi  the  mob  hurled  a  wooden  sabot  with  great  force  at 
his  head.  It  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  he  was  in  an  instant  cover- 
ed with  blood.  Stunned  by  the  blow,  he  fell  forwards,  and  the  mul- 
titude,  excited  like  brutes  at  the  sight  of  gore,  rushed  on  through 
the  ring  which  the  Guet  Royal  in  vain  endeavoured  to  form,  and 
seized  him,  A  furious  contest  now  commenced  between  the  people 
and  the  archers ;  but  the  disparity  of  numbers  was  too  great  for  Uiem. 
They  were  borne  down  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the  mass,  the  ring- 
leaders of  whom  hurried  ExiU,  aUnost  insensible^^his  limbs  torn  and 
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bleeding  from  their  rough  handling,  in  addition  to  the  blow  he  had 
received, — towards  the  parapet  of  3ie  bridge. 

"  Into  the  river !  into  the  river  !"  cried  a  hundred  voices.  "  Away 
ivith  the  poisoner  !     Death  to  the  sorcerer !" 

*'  He  can  swim  like  a  fish,"  said  the  fellow  at  the  window.  "  I  re- 
collect him  long  ago,  when  they  took  him  at  the  boat-mill." 

'^  This  shall  stop  him  from  doing  so  again !"  shouted  a  ruffian.  *'  I 
will  uke  the  law  out  of  M.  de  la  Reynie's  hands.  My  brother 
in  the  Guet  Royal  was  poisoned  that  night.  Now  see  if  he  will 
swim." 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  a  butcher's  bill  above  the  crowd,  and  it  de- 
scended upon  the  head  of  the  miserable  Italian,  crushing  his  skull 
before  it  An  awful  yell  of  triumph  broke  from  the  crowd  as  the 
body  was  raised  high  above  them  by  a  dozen  swart  arms,  and  hurl- 
ed with  savage  for^e  over  the  bridge  into  the  chafing  river  below. 
Thus  terribly  died  the  Physician. 

During  this  bloody  and  rapid  scene  Desgrais  took  advantage  of 
the  rush  made  by  the  mob  in  another  direction  to  ride  before  the 
tumbrel,  clearing  the  way  as  he  best  could  for  the  cortege  of  the 
Marchioness  to  proceed,  expecting  that  she  would  next  fall  a  victim 
to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  Directly  they  got  from  the  bridge  to  the 
quay  adjoining  the  Port  au  Foin,  he  found  the  way  cleared  by  the 
troops,  who  lined  the  footway  on  either  side>  and  faiad  been  on  duty 
since  Uie  early  morning.  But  the  crowd  was  still  very  great  outside 
the  line ;  and  their  cries  never  ceased,  albeit  Marie  paid  no  attention 
to  them  now  that  the  danger  which  had  a  minute  before  threatened 
her  was  averted ;  but  never  moved  her  eyes  from  the  crucifix,  which 
Pirot  had  held  before  her  throughout  the  scene,  until  the  procession 
turned  from  the  Port  to  the  Place  de  Or^ve. 

The  sight  here  presented  was  sufficient  at  once  to  draw  Marie's  at- 
tention from  the  exhortations  of  her  companion.  The  entire  Place 
was  filled  with  spectators,  the  troops  keeping  but  a  little  space  clear 
immediately  around  the  scaffold,  which  rose  in  the  centre  some  ten 
feet  from  the  ground.  Far  along  the  quay  and  the  streets  leading 
from  the  Greve  did  the  sea  of  heads  extend.  All  the  housetops  were 
crowded  with  gazers,  swarming  like  bees  upon  the  parapets  and 
chimneys,  and  on  the  ledges  over  the  shops ;  and  every  window- 
place  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had  its  dozen  occupants. 

Pirot  had  expected  a  terrible  outburst  of  malediction  when  the 
cortSge  arrived  here,  and  feared  also  that  the  courage  of  the  Mar- 
chioness would  entirely  fail  her  upon  getting  the  first  sight  of  the 
scaffold.  But  on  both  points  he  was  mistaken.  As  the  tumbrel  ad- 
vanced, ader  the  first  murmur  of  recognition  a  dead  silence  reigned; 
amidst  this  vast  mass  of  many  thousands  not  a  sound  was  audible 
but  the  bell  of  the  Tour  d'Horloge,  which  kept  tolling  hoarsely  at 
protracted  intervals.  Marie  herself  betrayed  but  little  emotion.  A 
rapid  shiver  passed  over  her  frame  as  she  first  saw  the  preparations 
for  her  execution :  and  then  she  bent  her  eyes  upon  Pirot,  and  so 
kept  them  stedfastly  until  the  assistant  headsman  guided  the  horse 
to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

At  this  fearful  moment  M.  Drouet  approached  the  tumbrel,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  with  a  show  of  courtesy,  that  appeared  a  mockery 
at  such  a  moment,  said, 

'^  Madame,  I  have  orders  to  inform  you  that  if  you  have  any  fur- 
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ther  declarations  to  make,  the  magistrates  are  ready  to  receive  them 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville." 

''  Monsieur/'  replied  the  Marchioness, "  how  much  oflener  am  I  to 
tell  you  that  you  know  all.  For  pity's  sake  do  not  further  peraecute 
me.     I  have  confessed  everything." 

Drouet  turned  his  horse  away,  and  rode  up  to  the  scaffold  to  ex- 
change a  few  words  with  some  of  the  officials  who  were  standing 
near  it.  At  the  same  moment  the  executioner  descended  from  the 
cart,  and  with  his  man  went  up  the  steps  of  the  scaffold. 

"  Do  you  leave  me  ?"  gasped  Marie  hurriedly,  as  she  seized  TmiCu 
hand.  *'  Be  with  me  on  the  scaffold,  even  when — ,  He  is  c<mung. 
It  will  soon  he  over." 

'*  I  will  not  leave  you,"  said  Pirot,  rising,  **  until  you  are  no  more." 

"  Stop !"  cried  Marie.  *'  One  word  more.  I  may  not  speak  to 
you  again.  Let  me  tell  you  how  deeply  I  feel  your  patient  kindness 
throughout  this  fearful  trial.  They  are  ready  -—  keep  hy  my  side : 
and  when  we  are  on  the  scaffold,  at  the  moment  of  my  death,  say  a 
De  Profundis.    You  promise  this." 

Pirot  hent  his  head,  and  squeezed  her  hand  in  token  of  compliance. 
He  tried  to  speak,  hut  his  voice  failed  him.  His  whole  frame  ap- 
peared convulsed,  and  he  offered  a  strange  contrast  to  the  strange 
calm  of  his  companion. 

The  executioner  came  down  from  the  scaffold,  and  assisted  the 
Marchioness  to  descend ;  whilst  Pirot  also  got  out,  and  she  went 
with  him  up  the  ladder,  —  hurriedly,  as  though  she  was  anxious  to 
hring  the  scene  to  a  conclusion.  As  she  reached  the  platform,  her 
beauty  evidently  made  an  impression  on  the  crowd.  They  turned 
one  to  the  other,  and  murmured;  but  thb  soon  died  away  into  the 
same  deep,  awful  silence  — -  so  perfect,  that  the  voices  of  the  execu- 
tioner and  Pirot  could  be  plainly  heard.  Throwing  hera^f  upon 
her  knees,  Marie  submitted  to  the  second  dreary  toilet  she  had  been 
obliged  to  undergo.  The  assistant  cut  off  the  whole  of  her  beautiful 
hair,  throwing  the  long  ringlets  carelessly  about  on  the  scaffold ;  and 
next,  tearing  down  the  colkr  of  her  dress,  rudely  turned  it  back,  so 
as  to  leave  bare  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Then  bandaging  h^  eyes 
with  a  small  scarf,  he  retired. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  ;  and  at  this  moment  its  rays  f^ 
upon  the  glittering  blaide  of  a  long  sword  whidi  the  headsman  had 
hitherto  kept  concealed  under  his  garment.  Pirot  saw  it,  and  his 
heart  sank  within  him, — so  much  so,  that  his  utterance  was  c^ked, 
and  Marie,  by  whose  side  he  was  kneeling,  demanded  why  he  had 
thus  finished  his  prayer.  And  then,  as  if  aware  of  the  cause,  ahe  ex- 
claimed rapidly, 

''  Holy  Virgin,  pray  for  me,  and  forgive  me !  I  abandon  my  body, 
which  is  but  dust,  to  the  earth.    Do  thou  receive  my  soul  1" 

The  executioner  drew  near,  and  the  good  Pirot  ckwed  hia  eyea,  as 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  broken  and  quivering  words,  he  com- 
menced the  De  Prqfundis.  But  in  a  few  seconds  his  voice  was  again 
checked  by  the  noise  of  a  dull  heavy  blow  at  his  side,  and  a  strange 
and  sudden  sound  from  the  crowd, — not  a  cry  of  alarm,  or  triumph, 
but  a  rapid  expiration  of  the  breath,  almost  bke  a  hiccough,  terribly 
audible.  The  next  instant  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder.  Be 
started,  and  looking  round  with  an  effort,  perceived  the  headsman 
standing  over  him. 
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'<  It  was  well  done,  monsieur/'  said  the  man ;  "  and  I  hope  Ma* 
dame  has  left  me  a  trifle,  for  I  deserve  it." 

Almost  mechanically  following  the  direction  of  the  man's  finger  as 
he  pointed  to  the  platform,  Pirot's  eyes  fell  upon  a  ghastly  head 
lying  in  a  pool  of  blood.  He  saw  no  more ;  but  fell  insensible  on  the 
scanold. 

This  was  scarcely  noticed  in  the  terrible  excitement  of  the  minute. 
The  executioner  calmly  took  a  bottle  from  his  pocket,  and  refreshed 
himself  with  its  contents ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  cloud  of  smoke 
rose  from  the  back  of  the  scaffold,  which  was  the  part  furthest  from 
the  river.  He  raised  the  head,  and,  pulling  the  gory  scarf  away, 
shewed  it  to  the  people ;  then  taking  up  the  body  as  he  would  have 
done  a  sack,  he  threw  them  both  down  upon  the  pile  of  faggots 
whidi  his  assistant  had  just  lighted.  The  wood  was  dry,  and  the 
flames  were  further  fed  by  resinous  matter  sprinkled  amongst  them ; 
and  in  twenty  minutes  some  charred  ashes  alone  remained,  which 
the  crowd  nearest  the  scaffold  struggled  violently  to  collect,  as  the 
Oarde  kicked  and  dispersed  them  as  well  as  they  were  able  about 
the  Place  de  Greve. 

And  in  this  manner  terminated  the  dark  career  of  the  Marchioness 
of  BrinviUiers. 


CHAPTBB  XXXIX.  AND  LAST. 

Louise  Oauthier. — The  Condosion. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  after  a  day  of  stormy  darkness— when 
the  elements  appear  to  have  combined  the  whole  of  their  power 
against  the  earth,  splitting  the  tossed  and  dismantled  branches  of  the 
trees  from  their  parent  trunk,  beating  down  the  produce  of  the 
fields,  and  deluging  the  valleys  with  a  sudden  and  rapid  inundation, 
whilst  the  fire-laden  clouds  obscure  the  sun,  lighting  up  the  heavens 
in  his  stead  by  lurid  flashes — the  wind  subsides,  the  clouds  disperse, 
and  the  calm  sunset  beams  over  the  now  tranquil  landscape. 

True  it  is,  the  vestiges  of  the  mischief  wrought  remain ;  but  their 
importance  is  diminished  by  the  general  quietude  that  reigns  around. 
The  foliage  is  fresh  and  green ;  the  cleared  air  is  breathed  gratefully, 
and  imparts  its  lightness  to  the  spirits ;  feeding  hope,  and  kindness^ 
and  all  good  aspirations.  The  odours  of  the  flowers  are  more  fVa« 
grant,  and  the  colours  of  their  petals  brighter ;  and  the  torrent  which 
rushed  darkly  in  its  overcharged  course,  reflecting  only  the  glooming 
heavens  above,  now  once  more  murmurs  over  its  bed  of  bright  pdl>- 
bles,  sparkling  in  the  warm  rays  of  eventide. 

Our  scene  changes,  and  now  for  the  last  time,  from  the  fearful 
Place  de  Greve  to  the  most  charming  district  of  the  teeming  and 
sunny  Languedoc  It  is  noon  ;  and  the  stillness  of  a  summer  mid- 
day reigns  around.  But  everything  is  not  hushed.  Birds  are  sing- 
ing, and  the  hum  of  bees  blends  pleasantly  with  their  minstreliy, 
coming  in  soft  murmurs  from  the  floating  aviaries  lying  upon  the 
surface  of  a  glassy  river,  which  would  seem  at  perfect  rest  but  for 
the  quivering  of  the  buds  and  lilies  that  struggle  with  its  gentle 
stream,  or  the  hanging  flowers  that  droop  from  the  bank  to  kiss  up 
the  clear  water.    The  sky  is  deep-blue,  and  cloudless ;  and  the  sum- 
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roer  foliage  of  the  trees  waves  in  pleasant  relief  agamst  its  light, 
causing  the  dancing  shadows  to  quiver  on  the  spangled  turf  helow, 
as  though  even  the  sunbeams  were  sporting  for  very  gladness. 

And  now  and  then  sounds  of  laughter,  and  snatches  of  old  Pro- 
vencal melodies  are  heard  near  a  cottage  which  forms  part  of  a  small 
homestead  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  a  table  at  the  door,  and 
beneath  the  shadow  of  a  huge  chesnut-tree  —  of  which  many  m<Nre 
are  visible  on  the  land, — ^is  spread  a  repast  of  honey,  bread,  cheese, 
and  wine ;  and  seated  at  this  table  we  nave  little  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising Benoit,  Bathilde,  and  Louise  Gkiuthier.  The  two  first  are 
plump  and  merry  as  ever— perhaps  more  so :  and  Louise  appears  to 
have  lost  some  of  her  sadness.  Her  cheek  is  scarcely  so  pale  as  it 
was  in  Paris  when  Benoit  first  knew  her,  and  now  and  then  a  faint 
smile  may  be  detected  on  her  lips,  which  it  appears  to  be  Benoit's 
ceaseless  endeavour  to  call  up. 

''  Ah  I"  exclaimed  the  honest  ex-keeper  of  the  boat-mill,  with  the 
expression  of  one  whose  stomach  is  comfortably  filled ;  ^'  this  is  better 
than  the  great  cities,  afler  all.  To  think  after  sUying  in  Paris  so 
long  we  should  come  back  with  less  than  we  went" 

"  You  forget  Louise,"  replies  Bathilde,  as  she  takes  their  friend 
kindly  by  the  hand. 

'*  Not  at  all,"  continues  Benoit,  as  he  rises  and  kisses  the  Langue- 
docian  with  a  smack  that  quite  echoes  again.  "  There,  mafemme, 
you  may  be  jealous  of  that  if  you  like,  and  I  don't  care;  nor  more 
does  Louise,  as  I  would  wager  my  life.    Eh  I  Louise  ?" 

''  You  would  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  ofifend  me,"  replies  Louise, 
"  for  I  owe  you  too  much  kindness,  —  even  if  you  kiss  me  before 
Bathilde." 

*'  You  owe  us  nothing.  I  think  the  debt  is  on  our  side.  Whose 
are  these  things  ?  Whose  is  this  bit  of  ground  ?  — -  yours,  all  yours  ! 
and  you  shall  turn  us  out  when  you  like." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  do  that,"  is  Louise's  answer ;  "  now,  we 
must  never  part  again.  I  know  I  am  at  times  but  a  sad  companion 
for  such  kind  hearts  as  yours;  but  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  al- 
though I  cannot  forget  the  past,  yet  your  goodness  shall  do  more 
than  aught  else  in  the  world  to  alleviate  the  memory  of  what  has 
been."  ^ 

Reader,  our  storv  is  over ;  and  for  the  third  time  we  come  forward 
to  bid  you  farewell.  We  lay  aside  the  fearful  chronicles  of  the  ro- 
mance ;  and  advance,  alone,  and  in  our  own  proper  character,  to  say 
good-bye. 

For  a  certain  recess  our  interviews  will  be  less  regular  than  here- 
tofore ;  we  shall  not  so  continuously  intrude  upon  you.  But  we  still 
trust  that  you  will  allow  us  to  pay  you  a  visit  often — very  oflen  ; 
that  ^ou  will  give  us  a  general  invitation  to  drop  in  upon  you  when 
we  like;  which,  unlike  most  general  inviutions  of  that  class,  we 
shall  decidedly  avail  ourselves  of.  And  this,  we  hope,  will  keep  up 
our  acquaintance  until  present  affairs  will  permit  us  to  renew  a  more 
lengthened  intimacy.  Believe  us  that  we  shidl  be  too  happy  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity. 
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AT   THE   OPENING  OF   LINCOLN'S   INN  HALL. 
BY   A   LAW-STUDENT. 

"  It  's  worth  the  sacrifice/'  said  I. 

''Who  are  you,  and  what  is  the  sacrifice?  and  what  is  worth  the 
sacrifice.^"  say  you. 

A  very  few  words  will  answer  these  questions^  as  far  as  the  pre- 
sent narrative  requires  them  to  be  answered. 

I  am  Alfred  Stubby^  law  student,  and  member  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  sacrifice  is  that  of  at  least  four  days* 
enjoyment  of  a  society  quite  as  honourable^  as  far  as  any  intentions 
of  mine  are  concerned,  as  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  far  more 
agreeable, — namely,  walking  riding,  polking,  waltzing^  chattering, 
laughing,  and  charading,  with  some  of  the  prettiest  women  in  Brigh- 
ton (not  a  Jewess  among  them),  and  especially  with  Lucy  Jones,  the 
prettiest  of  them  all ;  and  that  which  was  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice 
was  the  glorious  event  o£  my  having  been  chosen  one  of  the  depu- 
tation of  students  who  were  to  hold  one  corner  of  the  address  to 
be  presented  to  her  Majesty  at  the  opening  of  the  new  HalL 

For  this  piece  of  luck  I  was  indebted  to  no  greater  a  person 
than  my  laundress,  a  tolerably  honest  old  woman,  who  had  clean- 
liness enough  not  to  wipe  up  my  tea-things  with  my  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, and  was  honest  enough  not  to  carry  away  my  coals  in  my  best 
tablecloths.  This  rara  avis  was  also  the  fair  spirit  who  ministered 
to  a  certain  old  Bencher,  by  name  Fusty,  and  hence  my  good  for- 
tune ;  for  the  old  Bencher,  having  neither  kith  nor  km,  had  yet 
refused  to  give  up  one  iota  of  his  privileges  in  the  way  of  places, 
admission  tickets,  etc.,  but  having  secured  his  full  proportion,  in  the 
teeth  of  many  of  his  unfortunate  brethren,  who  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  applications  from  all  whom  they  did,  and  many  whom  they  did 
not  know,  had  made  over  his  rights  to  Mrs.Tibbs  for  her  especial 
use  and  advantage.  Now  Mrs.  Tibbs,  however  eligible  she  might 
have  been  as  an  old  woman,  was  clearly  ineligible  as  a  student,  and 
was  therefore  pleased  to  make  out  a  patent  in  my  favour  within  five 
minutes  of  her  presenting  Mr.  Todes,  the  greengrocer  in  Bell  Yard, 
and  Mr.  Chump,  the  butcher  in  Clare  Market,  with  tickets  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Inn  for  themselves  and  a  little  army  of  sprouts  and 
cutlets,  upon  the  eventful  morning. 

"  It 's  worth  the  sacrifice,"  said  1,  taking  my  cigar  from  my  mouth 
and  slowly  emitting  a  long  spiral  puff  of  smoke.  "  I  may  not  have 
such  another  chance  of  winning  the  smiles  of  Royalty  till  I  am 
Solicitor- General,  and,  after  all,  I  must  have  come  to  town  for 
the  beginning  of '  term.' " 

It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  29th  inst  I 
had  only  the  same  morning  received  the  good  news  in  a  communi- 
<:ation,  which  I  subjoin. 

**  SiBB,  —  Aving  bin  aloud  By  Mr.  Fusty  wich  i  does  For  To 
mak  yewse  Of  his  tikkets  wich  He  says  They  is  onley  a  Bother  If 
yew  wud  lik  to  adres  The  Chare  wen  the  all  Is  opunned  i  Sends 
yew  the  admishun  wich  he  as  filed  it  Up  with  yewre  name  Hand  i 
opes  yew  may  Like  It.  **  From  yewre  respektabbul 

*•  P.  S.  yewre  SheU  is  haired."  **  Mary  Tibbs." 
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As  soon  as  I  had  succeeded  in  deciphering  and  translating  thia,  I 
leUt  Brighton,  reached  town  in  time  for  dinner,  and  had  now  pi'etty 
nearly  finished  my  second  cigar  thereafter  in  the  solitary  comfort  of 
my  own  chambers.  I  was  in  a  happy  enough  state  of  mind,  upon  a 
calm  review  of  my  personal  and  mental  qualifications.  I  fcdt  that  I 
had  a  right  to  expect  some  important  consecjuence  would  follow  this, 
the  first  opportunity  I  had  ever  had  of  distingaishing  mysdE  The 
reader  shall  judge  for  himself.  I  am  nearly  six  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  upright,  and  excessively  slim,  with  a  waist  like  a  wasp's,  and 
without  that  drayman-like  breadth  of  shoulder  which  sometimes 
deteriorates  from  these  advantages ;  my  hair,  which  I  part  in  the 
middle,  is  abundant,  and  of  a  light  sunny  auburn ;  my  complexion, 
in  which  there  is  no  vulgar  red  and  white,  an  artist  might  give  by  a 
wash  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  course  many  degrees  lighter,  with 
which  he  would  paint  my  hair ;  my  nose  is  prominent,  extremely 
prominent,  but  in  no  degree  aquiline ;  my  eyes  blue, — ^yes,  certainly 
blue,  but  not  of  so  intense  a  colour  as  to  interfere  with  the  harmony 
of  my  tout  ensemble,  I  can  dance  against  any  one,  played  the  comet- 
a-piston  till  I  found  it  was  likely  to  injure  my  lungs,  sing,  and  ac- 
company mysdf  on  the  instrument,  and  write  verses,  —  as  to  whidn 
I  may  some  day  allow  the  public  to  form  their  own  opinion. 

Vague  anticipations  o€  coming  greatness,  of  the  distinguished  part 
I  should  play  in  the  next  day's  festival--(pageant  will  be  the  word, 
thought  I,  when,  three  centuries  hence,  some  future  Scott  selects  it 
as  the  opening  scene  of  his  ''  romance  of  the  olden  time,"  and,  who 
knows  ?  perhaps  myself  as  the  hero)  —  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind,  as,  watcbine  the  thin  smoke  of  my  cigar  curling  upwards,  I 
sat  there,  the  lord  paramount  of  that  snug  room,  with  its  quaint  ^d 
mantelpiece  and  wainscoted  walls,  hung  round  with  ..  no !  — - 1  was 
nearly  getting  into  the  romancing  vein  myself—  not  with  grim  por- 
traits of  old  ancestors,  but  with  one  mezzotint  of  Lord  £ld<m, 
bought  the  day  I  entered  myself  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  a  partie  carree, 
consisting  of  two  Derby  winners  and  two  opera  dancers,  transferred 
from  my  rooms  at  Oxford ;  and  Chalon's  Pas  de  quaire,  newly  in- 
stalled in  the  place  of  honour  over  the  fire,  for,  as  I  am  not  to  be 
called  to  the  Bar  for  two  years,  there  is  no  reason  why  my  chambers 
should  not  be  the  abodeof  elegance  as  well  as  learning  in  the  mean  time. 

It  was,  indeed,  something  to  be  proud  of,  that  du^  of  mine,  in 
which  I  was  to  be  associated  with  so  many  legal  worthies. 

It  seemed  to  take  one  back,  to  those  good  old  days  of  yore 
when  it  was  something  to  be  a  law-student,  when  the  brisk  Tem- 
plar was  one,  and  not  the  least,  of  the  component  parts  of  that 
charmed  circle,  the  Town ;  was  recognised  by  the  wits  of  Will's 
and  Button's,  who  clustered  round  Addison  or  Steele,  as  a  licensed 
associate,  and  by  the  women  as  a  pretty  fellow ;  or,  earlier  stiU, 
when  at  Childermas  the  King  of  the  Cockneys  was  enthroned  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  with  many  a  jest  and  peeling  lauffh ;  or  when,  in 
1602,  the  students  at  the  Middle  Temple  acted  at  Uieir  feast  at  Can- 
dlemas "a play  called  'Twelve  Night,  or  What  yon  will,'  much  like 
the  '  Comedy  of  £rrors '  or  '  Menachmis  in  Plautus,'  but  most  like 
and  neere  to  thatte  in  Italian  called  Inganni."  • 

And  for  myself,— what  prospects  might  it  not  open  to  me?  R*- 
-  '  ^ary  of  John  Manningham,  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  from  the  Hafi 
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leigh,  a  Middle  Templar,  made  himself  a  name  to  endure  through 
all  ages,  at  the  expense  of  a  new  plush  cloak.  Hatton  obtained  l£e 
seals  by  turning  his  toes  out.  True,  plush  cloaks  are  no  longer  in 
fashion,  but  my  student's  gown  might  answer  the  same  purpose ; 
and  if  we  could  but  get  up  a  polka  or  a  valse  d  deux  terns  after  din- 
ner, I  had  as  little  doubt  of  astonishing  her  Majesty  as  I  had  of  my 
own  personal  identity.  The  difficulty  was,  upon  what  round  of  the 
ladder  of  advancement  I  should  stop :  I  would  be  a  courtier,  an 
orator,  a  soldier !  I  might  start,  perhaps,  as  an  equerry  or  groom 
of  the  chamber,  and  in  a  few  years  I  should  be  in  the  cabinet,  or 
leading  the  armies  of  my  royal  Mistress. 

I  was  only  roused  from  these  sweet  fancies  by  the  arrival  of  the 
tailor  with  a  very  necessary  part  of  my  costume,  namely,  the 
breeches.  I  had,  luckily,  avoided  the  necessity  of  ordering  a  new 
pair,  which,  however,  for  such  an  occasion  I  should  have  scarcely 
grudged,  by  contriving  to  have  them  rasiet  from  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons, in  wnich  I  had  enacted  Falkland  to  my  Lucy's  Julia,  at  some 
private  theatricals,  and  which  asain  had  been  cut  down  from  an  old 
pair  of  evening  trousers.  This  had  saved  time  too,  which,  as  I  had 
only  called  in  the  tailor  at  5  o'clock,  and  had  insisted  on  having 
them  at  ten  the  same  night,  in  order  to  try  on,  was  of  some  import- 
ance. They  fitted  me  admirably,  and,  with  the  addition  o£  a  pair  of 
paste  buckles,  hired  from  Obbard's  masquerade  warehouse,  looked 
wonderfully  well.  Having  dismissed  the  Schneider,  I  established 
myself  iii  my  old  position,  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  having  lighted  my 
third  cigar,  and  mixed  myself  a  tumbler  of  prime  whiskey  and 
water,  again  abandoned  myself  to  most  delicious  anticipations. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  betimes,— that  is,  about  eleven ;  and 
havinip  merely  wrapped  my  dressing-eown  round  me,  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  intending  to  defer  the  grand  operation  of  arraying  myself 
for  conquest  till  afterwards.  My  brain  was  still  ringing  the  changes 
upon  the  fancies  of  the  preceding  night,  and  I  doubt  if  Dominie 
Sampson  himself  was  ever  more  thoroughly  absent  than  I  was  dur- 
ing that  short  meal.  I  poured  the  boiling  water  from  the  tea- 
kettle into  my  sugar-basin,  and  of  course  it  went  to  pieces  under 
the  operation ;  I  scalded  myself  with  my  first  cup  of  tea,  and  let 
my  second  grow  cold,  and  finished  by  buttering  my  own  hand 
instead  of  the  crust  of  a  French  roll.  When  I  h^  finished  break- 
fast I  proceeded  to  make  my  toilet,  and  within  a  couple  of  hours' 
time  I  felt  that  I  gave  "  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

I  was  dressed  in  quasi-academic  costume,  and,  according  to  the 
regulations  issued  for  the  occasion  by  the  Benchers,  entirely  in 
black,  with  the  exception  of  my  white  neckcloth,  and  a  sky-blue 
satin  under- waistcoat,  which  I  imagined  would  have  its  share  in 
producing  the  effect  I  contemplated. 

Wam^  by  the  increasing  noise  of  the  crowd  under  my  windows 
in  New  Square,  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  seek  my  appointed  place 
in  the  Hall,  I  descended  from  my  chambers,  and  elbowed  my  way, 
not  without  a  certain  instinctive  sense  of  superiority,  among  the 
collected  sight-seers.  They  too  seemed  to  recognise  in  me  some- 
thing which  was  not  of  the  common  herd,  and  made  way  for  me 
readily.  This  touched  me;  for  although  the  crowd  was  princi- 
pally composed  of  persons  who,  like  the  Chumps  and  Todeses,  had 
obtained  admission  by  the  favour  of  the  laundresses,  still,  from  their 
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very  inferiority  in  the  social  scale,  they  were  lest  accustomed  to 
disguise  their  feelings,  and  several  expressions  reached  me,  such 
as,  "Oh  J  my  eyes!  what  a  swell!'*  or,  ''There's  a  sight  for  a 
father !"  I  could  not  but  picture  to  myself  the  sensation  which  my 
passing  before  the  Queen  would  produce  among  a  more  polished 
assembly,  when  even  here  the  gross  and  vulgar  crowd  could  not 
repress  their  admiration. 

Upon  reaching  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  great  entrance  of  the 
Hall,  I  found  that  I  was  indeed  later  than  I  had  imagined,  or  in- 
tended to  be.  The  Guards  had  already  taken  up  their  station  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  tower.  The  Duke's  carriage  had  just  driven 
up;  we  —  not  the  Duke's  carriage  and  I  —  but  the  Duke  and  I, 
ascended  the  steps  together,  loudly  cheered  by  the  mob.  In  any 
other  situation  I  should  not  have  dreamed  for  a  moment  that  I  was 
the  object  of  any  part  of  this  enthusiasm ;  but  now,  filling  as  I  did  so 
important  a  post  in  the  day  s  cereroonv,  and  standing,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  upon  my  own  dunghill,  I  felt  that  the  case 
was  different.  There  was  no  vanitv  in  this  conclusion,  for  at  the 
same  time  I  thought  it  very  possible  that  all  who  were  to  present 
the  address  had  been  recognised  in  the  same  manner ;  and  therefore 
when  we  reached  the  summit,  taking  off  my  hat,  I  bowed  low  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  huzzas,  which  were  redoubled  as  I  ad- 
vanced through  the  lofty  entrance,  with  a  spirit,  I  trust,  elevated  to 
a  fitting  sense  of  my  position. 

After  pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  hall  to  admire  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  banquet,  I  passed  on  to  the  Library, — the  destined 
scene  of  an  epoch  m  my  career.  That  spacious  room  was  crowded 
with  the  professors  of  the  law,  on  that  day  to  be  the  hospitable  en- 
tertainers, as  well  as  the  devoted  subjects,  of  their  Queen :  the  er- 
mined  judge,  the  coifed  serieant,  the  briefless  junior,  emancipated 
for  one  short  while  from  tne  moral  treadmill  of  their  daily  life, 
might  now  feel  —  but  what  they  might  have  felt  I  had  no  time  to 
determine,  for  the  shouts  of  the  populace  and  the  clang  of  trumpets 
announced  the  near  approach  of  our  royal  guests,  and,  with  a  flush- 
ed brow  and  beating  heart,  1  hastened  to  my  place  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Library. 

Soon  the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  and  slowly  and  grace- 
fully did  the  glittering  throng,  headed  by  her  upon  whose  empire 
the  sun  sets  not,  advance  between  the  sombre  ranks  formed  on  each 
side  of  the  chamber ;  and  when  at  length  the  Queen  had  taken  her 
seat,  there  burst  out  an  irrepressible  shout  of  welcome,  which  only 
ceased  when  the  signal  was  given  to  read  the  address,  and  we  who 
were  to  present  it  formed  around  the  chair  of  state.  While  it  was 
being  read  I  could  see  that  her  Majesty's  eye  ran  round  the  circle, 
and  at  last  dwelt  upon  my  face,  as  if  relieved  by  the  contrast  it  pre- 
sented to  the  furrowed  and  bewigged  countenances  of  my  elders.  Re- 
turning the  look  for  one*  moment,  with  a  glance  into  which  I  con- 
trived to  throw  a  world  of  admiring  devotion,  I  sufiered  my  eyes  to 
seek  the  ground,  as  if  blinded  by  an  excess  of  light ;  that  I  had  made 
some  impression,  I  felt ;  but,  judge  of  my  delight  when  her  Majesty, 
turning  to  her  Royal  Consort,  was  graciously  pleased  to  say, "  What 
a  pity  those  waving  curls  should  ever  be  imprisoned  under  a  wig." 
For  some  moments  surprise — nay,  rapture,  almost  deprived  me  of  my 
senses,  and  I  was  only  recalled  to  them  by  hearing  the  same  silvery 
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voice  say,  addressing  the  Chancellor,  "  Lyndhurst,  the  students  who 
have  presented  the  address  will  take  their  mutton  at  our  table." 
Who  could  doubt,  then,  that  it  would  be  my  own  fault  if  my  waving 
curls  were  imprisoned  by  a  wig,  if  they  did  not  rather  cluster  be- 
neath the  plumes  of  a  general  or  the  coronet  of  a  peer  ?     My  task 
was  only  by  some  bold  yet  delicate  way  of  showing  the  loyalty  which 
animated  my  breast  to  increase  the  impression  youth  and  good  looks 
had  created,  and  the  thing  was  done.     While,  therefore,  the  illustri- 
ous visitors  were  signing  their  names  in  the  admission-book,  I  se- 
cured a  place  close  to  the  folding-doors  through  which  they  were  to 
repass  into  the  hall,  in  order  that  I  might  throw  my  gown  at  her 
feet,  and  prevent  them,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cold  hard  oak  of  which  the  flooring  is  composed     When, 
however,  the  cortege  was  approaching,  and  I  endeavoured  to  take  off 
my  gown,  I  found  that  somehow  my  arms  had  got  entangled  in  it,-~ 
it  is  constantly  the  case  with  those  confounded  gowns  at  Lincoln's 
Inn, — and  the  more  I  attempted  to  free  myself,  the  more  closely  my 
arras  seemed  pinioned  to  my  sides.     The  moments  were  precious ; 
they  were  already  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  and  I  was  trying  almost 
frantically  to  rid  myself  of  the  treacherous  garment  which  thus  im- 
peded my  arms  and  aspirations,  alas  !  how  vainly !  when  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  passing  a  great  thought  came  into  my  head,  —  I 
contrived,  hampered  as  I  was,  to  throw  my  pocket-handkerchief  (a 
bandana,  and  almost  clean, — indeed,  it  had  been  clean  that  morning) 
so  as  to  make  it  fall  before  her  Majesty's  feet.     Surprised,  and  evi- 
dently gratified  at  this  touching  proof  of  ray  loyalty,  her  Majesty 
passed  on  with  a  gracious  smile,  ana  regaining  the  silken  trophy  of  my 
readiness  and  tact,  I  fell  into  the  train,  and  followed  to  the  banquet. 

A  seat  had  been  assigned  to  me  next  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
suite,  a  charming  creature,  with  whom  I  certainly  made  great 
progress  during  the  repast.  I  felt  that  an  advantageous  alliance 
might  help  my  schemes.  Poor  Lucy  Jones,  of  course,  was  out  of 
the  question.  I  had  ever  considered  Raleigh's  match  with  Mistress 
Throckmorton  as  the  silliest  act  of  his  career.  Accordingly  I  talk- 
ed graceful  nonsense  to  my  fair  companion,  mingling  with  it  many 
a  delicate  compliment  to  her  loveliness ;  I  should  have  been  in- 
deed dull  if  all  my  faculties  had  not  been  heightened  during  that 
brief  hour ;  basking  in  the  smiles  of  royalty  (I  forgot  to  mention 
that  I  had  had  the  honour  of  drinking  wine  with  her  Majesty  at  an 
early  period  of  the  repast,  when  I  spilt  the  greater  part  of  the  wine 
over  my  waistcoat,  thanks  to  the  clumsiness  of  a  waiter),  with  beauty 
at  my  side,  and  a  vol  au  vent  des  Canards  Russes  6touffSes  au  poil  de 
cheval  before  me.  But  such  happiness  is  in  its  nature  fleeting. 
After  a  variety  of  toasts,  followed  by  appropriate  songs  from  the 
benchers,  the  Queen  arose,  and  having  m  a  neat  speech  proposed 
*'  Success  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  nine  times  nine  and  one  more !" 
turned  to  Sir  Lancelot,  and  said  with  a  winning  smile,  '^  And  now, 
Mr.  Vice,  I  vote  for  a  dance." 

Everything,  then,  was  conspiring  in  my  favour ;  the  adroitness  of 
one  of  my  prototypes  I  had  alrc^y  emulated,  and  I  had  now  a 
chance  of  eclipsing  the  elegance  of  the  other.  I  secured  the  hand, 
or,  rather,  the  waist  of  my  fair  neighbour  for  the  polka  ;  and  after 
her  Majesty  had  taken  one  tour  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  we  began. 
With  my  body  slightly  bent,  my  head  thrown  back,  and  wearing  an 
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easy  tmile  upon  my  lips,  I  guided  my  partner  hither  and  thither 
amid  the  mazy  throng  ;  but  just  as  we  had  approached  her  Majesty, 
who  I  fancied  was  already  watching  my  performance  with  a  tho- 
rough appreciation  of  its  excellence,  my  heels  became  entangled  in 
the  spurs  of  a  tall  life-guardsman,  who  was  dancing  with  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour ;  and  down  we  went  together,  my  head  striking  the 
steps  of  the  dais  with  a  force  that  deprived  me  of  all  consciousnesa. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  my  own  chain* 
bers,  alone,  and  weak  from  loss  of  bkKMl,  which  the  presence  of  a 
basin,  with  sponges,  bandages,  &c.,  betokened  to  have  been  taken 
from  me  by  a  surgeon.  I  lud  evidently  passed  some  hours  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,-— for  it  was  now  dark,  and  candles  were  burning  in 
the  room.  I  was  endeavouring  to  recall  my  senses  more  completely, 
when  I  was  roused  by  a  loud  and  long*continned  knocking  at  the 
the  door  of  my  chambers.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  found 
that  the  visitor  was  a  page  of  honour,  the  bearer  of  the  royal 
commands  that  I  should  dine  at  the  palace  that  evening.  I  could 
almost,  at  the  moment,  have  wished  that  it  had  been  otherwise,  or, 
at  all  events,  that  the  honour  had  been  deferred  till  I  was  better  able 
to  profit  by  it ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  It  might  be  the  very  flood  in 
the  tide  of  my  affairs ;  and  should  I  let  it  pass,  when  all  things  were 
90  visibly  working  in  my  favour  ?  Never.  Having  dismissed  the 
page,  I  proceeded  at  once,  with  every  pulse  in  my  body  bounding 
with  excitement,  to  make  my  preparations  for  the  tmlet.  I  knew 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  my  laundress  making  her  appearance, 
and  that  1  should  have  to  do  everything,  even  call  a  cab,  for  myself; 
and  I  own  that  the  novelty  of  my  position,  the  excitement  of  the 
whole  day,  the  weakness  consequent  upon  my  fall,  all  contributed  to 
depress  my  spirits,  while  my  brain  was  in  a  whirl  which  prevented 
me  from  thinking  on  any  one  subject  likely  to  tell  at  table,  and  my 
hands  trembled  so  that  I  could  scarcely  hold  the  candle  that  I  took 
up  to  light  me  to  my  bedroom.  Considering  the  state  that  I  was  in, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  make  a  great 
gash  in  my  chin,  and  the  next,  to  look  every  where  but  in  the  right 
place,  wherever  that  was,  for  the  court-plaister.  I  then  worked 
myself  into  a  state  of  delirium  tremens  which  involved  me  in  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  my  boots ;  and  when  at  length  I  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  them  on,  I  was  obliged  from  sheer  exhaustion  to  sit  down 
for  a  time  to  recover  myseln  Nothing  but  the  most  painful  an- 
ticipations of  failure  presented  themselves  to  my  fttncy.  I  iek 
that  my  luck  had  turned,  that  I  had  indeed  missed  the  flood, 
and  that  some  ludicrous  mishap  would  render  me  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  court.  I  pictured  myself  spilling  the  soup  over 
the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  or  treading  on  the  toes  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Bedchamber,  or,  even  worse,  offending  seriously  against  the 
etiquette  of  the  royal  manage,  of  which  I  could  not  but  acknowledge 
myself  profoundly  ignorant.  I  did  not  even  know  the  proper  obeis- 
ance to  be  made  on  entering  the  presence,  there  might  be  twenty  re- 
quired, for  aught  that  I  could  tell ;  nay,  I  was  afraid  that  this  un- 
usual fit  of  shyness  might  even  deprive  me  of  the  power  of  bowing 
like  a  well-bred  gentleman,  and  I  started  up  to  practise  the  proper 
degree  of  inclination,  and  study  a  few  graceful  attitudes  to  fall  into 
as  occasion  miffht  require.  After  advancing  from  one  comer  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  making  all  the  while  a  series  of  profound  salutes, 
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I  was  stooping  to  pick  up  an  imaginary  handkerchief,  when^  horror 
of  horrors !  a  treacherous  seam  gave  way,  and  my  (unhintables)  fairly 
burst  d  I'arriire. 

This  was  too  much.  I  had  no  one  to  send  for  a  tailor.  If  I  put 
my  head  out  of  window,  and  screamed  for  assistance,  I  knew  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  useless,  for  every  porter  belonging  to  the  inn  was 
at  that  moment  getting  drunk  in  the  hall ;  and  I  threw  myself  upon 
the  bed,  helpless,  hopeless,  and  crying  like  a  child.  In  a  moment, 
however,  I  was  startled  by  another  loud  and  reiterated  knocking  at 
my  door.  I  rushed  to  open  it,  and  when  I  recognised  one  of  the 
equerries  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  banquet,  how  I  hoped  that  the 
royal  cook  had  given  warning,  or  that  the  royal  soot  had  fallen  down 
the  chimney,  or  that  anything  else  had  happened,  which  it  would 
not  be  treason  to  hope,  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  royal  hospi- 
tality should  be  extended  to  me.  Not  so,  however ;  entering  with 
every  appearance  of  extreme  haste,  the  equerry  said,  *'l  have  been 
sent  to  conduct  you  to  the  palace.  We  must  be  quick,  for  we  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose." 

''But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I, ''  look  at  me.  I  have  just  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  split  my  continuations.  They  are  my  only  pair,  and  I 
have  no  one  to  send  for  a  tailor.  Would  you,"  continued  I,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  my  despair, — ''  would  you  have  the  kindness  to  run  round 
the  comer  into  Carey  Street  ?  In  the  first  court  on  the  right  you  will 
find  a  small  tailor's  shop,  and  bring  him  up  here  immediately.  You 
see  how  I  am  situated." 

''Do  I  understand  you,  sir  ?"  replied  Lord  Plantagenet  Fitz-Fud- 
dlecombe,  "  to  ask  me  to  go  to  the  first  court  on  the  right  in  Carey 
Street  to  find  you  a  tailor  ?" 

"  Yes — ^yes  ;  the  first  court  on  the  right  It  won't  take  you  a  se- 
cond— ^that's  it." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  he,  advancing  towards  me,  his  face  growing 
livid,  and  his  form  absdutely  expanding  with  rage,  "  you  are  an  in- 
solent, under-bred,  conceited,  impertinent — " 

And  with  these  words  he  took  me  by  the  collar,  and  began  to 
shake  the  very  breath  out  of  my  body.  I  tried  to  resist,  but  in  vain. 
At  every  effort  I  made  his  grasp  tightened,  till  at  length  he  hurled 
me  from  him  with  an  exertion  of  strength  that  sent  me  spinning 
across  the  room  into  the  arms  of  Bob  Mangles,  my  old  Oxfora  chum, 
and  now  the  fellow-occupant  of  my  chambers,  who  came  in  just  in 
time  to  save  me  from  falhng  into  the  fire. 

"  Come,  get  up,  old  fellow  !"  said  he.  "  Why,  what  on  earth  have 
you  been  dreammg  about?  I  knocked  twice  before  I  recollected  I 
had  the  latch-key.  It 's  past  two ;  and  —  why  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  've  floored  half  a  bottle  of  whiskey  ?" 

It  was  inckied  a  dream.  The  glorious  beginning  and  the  inglorious 
end  were  alike  baseless  and  unsubstantial.  When  the  address  was 
really  presented,  and  the  name  of  Stubby  was  pronounced  before 
her  Majesty,  I  fancied  indeed  that  a  faint  smile  played  over  her  fea- 
tures ;  but  no  brilliant  consequences  followed :  and  when  I  threw 
down  my  handkerchief  for  her  to  step  upon  (for  that  I  did  do),  a 
great  hole  in  the  middle  rendered  the  act  of  loyalty  rather  ridiculous 
than  sublime. 

P.S. — Lucy  Jones  has  just  bolted  with  Captain  Crambambulee  of 
the ,  and  I  am  a  miserable  man. 
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THE  GAOL  CHAPLAIN; 
OR,  A  DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE'S  VOLUME. 

CHAPTER    LXXf. 
"TOO  MUCH   DOCTOB." 

*'  It  if  always  ooniidered  at  a  piece  of  impertinence  in  England,  if  a  man  of  ien 
than  two  or  three  thousand  a- year  has  any  opinions  at  all  upon  important  snb- 
Jects/'— Peter  Plymlet, 

For  some  inscrutable  reasons,  gaol-surgeons  musi  be  men  much 
given  to  <;hange :  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Dr.  Todrigg  now  talks 
of  sending  in  his  resignation.  He  cannot  submit,  he  observes,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  to  re-learn  his  profession.  Old  for  a  schoolboy,  cer- 
tainly!— ^but  this  by  the  way.  He  is  said  to  flag  in  his  duties;  to 
make  marvellously  brief  visits  to  sick  prisoners  in  their  cells ;  to  in- 
sert singularly  curt  entries  in  his  journal  respecting  their  ailments. 
''Gracious  heavens!"  cries  Old  Scratch,  "what  have  I  to  be  diffuse 
about  ?  Do  my  masters  expect  from  me  a  minute  record  of  every 
symptom  which  these  felons  complain  of?"  The  masters  contend 
contra,  that  a  sick  prisoner  "cannot  have  too  much  doctor  :"  Todrigg 
—worthy  man ! — asserts  stoutly  that  they  can.  He  alleges,  in  sup- 
port of  his  view  of  the  question,  that  in  a  borough  town,  situated 
somewhere  among  the  eastern  counties,  there  was  a  gaol  in  the 
surgeoncy  to  which  a  vacancy  having  occurred,  the  Town  Ck>uncil 
and  the  magistrates  both  claimed  the  right  of  appointment,  and  both 
exercised  it  Patronage,  it  appeared,  was  a  point  not  to  be  lightly 
waived  by  either  body.  Each  resolved  to  maintain  ''the  privileges 
of  his  order."  The  magistrates*  choice  fell  on  one  medical  genUe- 
man,  that  of  the  Town  Council  on  another.  Both  stood  boldly  by 
their  man,  and  averred  him  to  be  the  gaol-surgeon.  Presently  a  pri- 
soner fell  ill.  Both  surgeons  attended, — both  prescribed, — both  sent 
medicine,  which  latter  they  ordered  to  be  taken  forthwith.  Affairs 
wore  this  droll  appearance  when  the  Mayor  interposed,  suspended 
the  medical  functions  of  each  party,  and  requested  a  physician  to 
attend  the  prisoners,  until  it  could  be  ascertained  with  whom  the 
right  of  appointincr  a  surgeon  rested.  The  chief  magistrate  signifi- 
cantly observed,  that  he  thought  "  considerable  inconvenience  might 
result "  from  the  attendance  of  two  medical  gentlemen  on  a  sick  pri- 
soner; each  prescribing  independently  and  separately  for  his  ail- 
ments, and  each  requiring  his  medicine  to  be  taken  ! 

"  No  doubt  of  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  course,"  said  I  with  a 
laugh.  My  companion  frowned.  In  a  stem  tone,  evidently  designed 
to  repress  my  merriment,  he  resumed, 

"At  this  juncture  Mr.  Mayor  interposed,  put  an  extinguisher  pro 
tempore  on  both  surgeons,  and  called  m  a  physician." 

"  A  very  proper  man  to  have  power,"  said  I,  with  a  vigorous  but 
vain  effort  to  keep  my  countenance ;  "  he  had  evidently  bowels  of 
mercy  for  his  fellow  creatures." 
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*'  True !"  reioined  the  Doctor,  with  deepening  gravity,  and  who 
could  evidently  see  no  joke  at  all  in  the  afiair ;  *'  but  observe  well 
this  feature  in  the  transaction :  the  gaoler,  when  asked  how  he  had 
intended  to  deal  with  the  conflicting  claims  of  these  medical  gentle- 
men, replied, '  Oh,  I  couldn't  decide — 'twasn't  likely — ^which  doctor 
had  law  on  his  side ;  I  should  have  attended  to  the  orders  of  both  ; 
and  have  seen  that  the  medicine  sent  by  both  was  duly  taken !' 
Now,  imagine  a  sick  prisoner  to  have  undergone  separate  treatment 
from  each  medical  gentleman,  the  remedies  to  have  been  wholly  dis- 
similar, to  have  clashed,  and  death  to  have  ensued,  what  verdict 
would  a  jury  have  returned  ?" 

I  shook  my  head,  and  by  gesture  signified  my  utter  inability  to 
^uess  what  conclusion  that  unmanageable  body,  a  coroner's  jury, 
might,  under  any  circumstances,  however  simple,  arrive  at. 

My  companion  frowned  horribly,  and  replied, 

**  This,  sir,  would  have  been  their  return :  '  Died  of  too  much 

J>OCTOB.'  " 

"  I  wish,"  added  he,  after  a  pause,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  been  deeply  injured,  "  I  wish  that  my  masters  who  complain  of 
the  brevitv  of  my  prescriptions,  and  of  the  dispatch  with  which  I 
get  through  my  medical  visits  to  the  gaol  inmates,  could  hear  and 
ponder  over  the  moral  of  this  narrative." 


CHAPTSB   LXXII. 

MRS.  FRY. 

^^  Mrs.  Fry  it  an  amiable  excellent  woman,  and  ten  thousand  times  better  than 
the  infamous  neglect  that  preceded  her ;  but  hers  is  not  the  method  to  stop  crimes. 
In  prisons  which  are  really  meant  to  keep  the  multitude  in  order,  and  to  be  a  ter- 
ror to  evil  doers,  there  must  be  no  sharing  of  profits  —  no  visiting  of  friends  —  no 
education  but  rdigious  education — no  freedom  of  diet — no  weaver's  looms,  or  car- 
penter^s  benches.  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  solitude  ;  coarse  food  ;  a  dress  of 
■hame ;  hard,  incessant,  irksome,  eternal  labour ;  a  planned,  and  regulated,  and 
unrelenting  exclusion  of  happiness  and  comfort."  —  Edinburgh  Review,  article  on 
"  Prisons,^*  1822. 

If  the  diary  and  correspondence  of  this  celebrated  woman  should 
ever  be  given  to  the  world,  it  would  be  seen  how  much  and  largely 
she  has  been  consulted  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  by  those 
who  have  been  singularly  slow  in  acknowledging  their  obligations 
to  her  hints  and  suggestions.  For  prisoners  before  trial  her  system 
is  perfect ;  but  in  cases  where  imprisonment  is  intended  for  punish- 
ment, and  not  for  detention,  it  misses  the  desired  aim.  The  life- 
long  devotion  which  this  female  Howard  has  bestowed  on  her  bene- 
volent enterprise,  those  only  can  appreciate  who  have  been  cogni- 
zant of  her  untiring  exertions.  Irksome  and  oppressive  as  was  the 
task,  she  never  flagged ;  sorrow,  reverses,  declining  health,  each  and 
all  failed  to  withdraw  her  from  her  work.  The  reformation  of  the 
daring,  ignorant,  obdurate  prisoner  was  her  mission,  and  unshrink- 
ingly she  fulfilled  it.  The  alpha  and  omega  of  her  creed  —  how 
b^utiful  and  comprehensive  is  its  charity  !  — -  was  this :  that  no 
offender  is  irreclaimable.  She  held  that  a  delinquent's  restoration 
to  society,  and  to  the  restraints  and  influence  of  Tcligious  principle, 
was  in  no  instance  to  be  pronounced  impossible.  This  conviction 
animated  her ;  upon  it  she  exhorted,  and  reasoned,  and  expostu* 
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lated,  and  persuaded^  with  a  quiet  earnestnets  of  maimer,  and  an 
evident  sincerity  of  purpose,  which  told  in  many  instances  npon 
those  for  whom  she  was  wearing  life  away.  Often,  doubtless^  was 
she  bitterly  disappointed,  often  deceived ;  often,  by  some  unex- 
pected relapse  into  vice,  sadly  disheartened;  often  grieved  by  broken 
promises  and  forgotten  vows ;  but  never  driven  to  despair,  and  never 
diverted  from  her  purpose.  She  merited  success.  >fothing  could 
be  more  simple,  calm,  gentle,  and  prepossessing  than  her  manner  of 
conveying  religious  instruction  to  female  felons,  or  more  winning 
than  her  patient  endurance  of  the  scoff,  and  the  sneer,  and  the  rode 
laugh,  and  insolent  exclamation  which  occasionally  rose  aroond  her. 
If  the  object  of  these  interruptions  was  to  ruffle  her,  it  signally 
failed.  She  was  not  unmoved  by  them.  You  saw  by  the  deepen- 
ing colour, — a  rare  visitant  to  her  nallid  cheek, — ^that  the  feelings  of 
the  woman,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  lady,  were  severely  tried. 
Twas  but  a  momentary  emotion ;  the  high  aims  of  the  philanthro- 
pist asserted  their  holy  sway :  and  the  enterprise  to  which  life  was 
devoted  was  resumed  with  redoubled  earnestness. 

But  her  system  had  its  imperfections.  It  was  too  merdfal, 
gentle,  and  indulgent.  It  presupposed  all  prisoners  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  past,  and  resolved  upon  amendment.  For  the  hardened, 
daring,  desperate,  and  determinedly  vicious  it  had  no  terrors^ 
Them  her  plan  did  not  reach. 

And  yet,  high-principled,  earnest,  and  self-devoted  as  she  was, 
there  was  a  leaven  of  pride  in  her  character — the  pride  of  a  sect 
This  was  curiously  exemplified  during  one  of  the  royal  visits  to  the 
City.  It  was  her  fortune  on  that  occasion  to  be  seated  near  Prince 
Albert,  and  to  be  handed  by  him  into  the  banqueting-room.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
guests.  The  health  of  his  Royal  Highness  was  drunk  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  the  whole  of  the  company,  with  one  exception,  rising  to  do 
him  honour.  That  exception  was  Mrs.  Fry.  In  a  letter,  written 
by  the  fair  recusant,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  ceremonial— of 
the  remarks  of  royalty,  and  her  replies—  of  the  compliments  paid, 
and  of  the  smiles  with  which  they  were  received,  she  said  she  found 
this  the  greatest  trial  of  the  day ;  bat  she  remembered  the  testi- 
mony which,  as  a  member  of  ^'  The  Friends'  Society,"  it  was  her 
duty  to  bear  against  such  senseless  customs,  and  consequently  she 
remained  silent  and  unmoved.  In  what  country  but  our  own  would 
such  an  act  of  discourtesy  from  a  subject  to  the  husband  of  the 
reigning  queen  have  been  tolerated  ?  The  lady  proceeds  to  say, 
that  the  Prince  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise ;  and  that  npon 
resuming  his  seat  after  his  speech  of  thanks,  she  felt  it  ^  judicious" 
to  explain  to  H.  R.  H.  ^t  the  tenets  of  the  b  kI  v  to  which  she  be- 
longed prevented  her  joining  in  this  act  of  worldly  courtesy.  The 
Prince,  she  adds,  looked  more  surprised  than  before,  but  recdved 
her  explanation  with  an  affability  and  kindness  which  explained,  to 
a  certain  extent,  his  universal  popularity. 

Wouldn't  drink  the  Prince's  nealth  !  Couldn't  from  conscienti- 
ous scruples !  ''  Ah  1  there 's  a  pound  of  pride,"  as  John  Cooke  of 
Exeter  used  to  say,  '^  hid  under  every  Quaker's  broad-brim,  and 
eighteen  ounces  under  every  female  Friend's  coquettish  bonnet." 

But,  peace  to  her  honoured  ashes  1  Hers  was  no  indolent 
career ;  and  the  life  of  self-sacrifice  which  her  object  hivolv«d,  pre- 
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tented  a  rare  spectacle  in  this  selfish  and  luxurioas  age.  Her  sin- 
cerity none  can  question.  The  amount  of  her  success  must  be  tested 
by  the  dread  awards  of  a  future  day.  But  in  a  world  where  the 
still  voice  of  charity  is  so  seldom  heard^  and  where  the  storm  of 
calumny  and  censoriousness  rages  so  pitilessly,  her  memory  deserves 
to  be  hallowed,  whose  bearing  towards  the  fallen  was  summed  up  in 
this  single  sentence,  **  of  nonb  dbspaib.^ 


OHAPTSB  LZXUI. 

THB   AVBNGBR's   WITNBBS  AGAINST  MUBDBR. 

**  Death  it  not  an  aoddent,  bat  a  punishment;  not  the  neceeaary  conditioD  of  an 
existence  such  as  our*s,  but  a  judicial  infliction'-the  consequence  of  disobedience." 

J.  B.  Marsdzn. 

Optbn  when  ruminating  on  days  gone  by— and  the  more  active 
and  chequered  a  man's  past  career  has  been,  the  more  natural  is  this 
exercise---have  I  reflected  on  the  sanctity  with  which  the  Supreme 
has  invested  the  boon  of  life,  and  the  various  safeguards  with  which 
he  has,  to  human  eye,  secured  it  from  wilful  waste  and  injury.  Say, 
may  not  these  be  considered  as  so  many  tests  of  the  value  which  £Ib 
attaches  to  existence?  If  tiiis  be  a  correct  inference,  then  are  we  at 
no  loss  to  comprehend  the  witness  which  Hb,  as  Avenger,  has  caused 
in  more  than  one  dark  tragedy  the  dumb  creation  to  offer  against 
murder. 

Near  one  of  the  breezy  downs  in  Devonshire  there  lived,  some 
thirty  years  since,  an  old  man,  who  Rumour  said  had  sailed  in  for- 
mer days  under  a  privateer's  flag,  and  had  made  money  by  schemes 
and  deeds  which  would  not  bear  daylight.  It  was  asserted  by  those 
who  professed  to  speak  from  individual  observation,  that  the  old 
man  had  much  gold  by  him,  and  many  curious  coins  current  in  dis- 
tant countries,  whither  his  adventurous  course  had  led  him.  And 
on  a  winter's  evening  he  had  more  than  once  been  surprised  by  an 
unexpected  visitant  absorbed  in  the  employment  of  counting,  ar- 
ranging^ and  classing  his  glittering  treasures, — and  that  with  so  gay 
and  cheerful  a  mien,  as  if  with  them  were  associated  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  and  deeds  on  which  it  was  grateful  to  him  to  dwell. 
To  his  manhood — if  tiiat  in  truth  had  been  marked  by  turbulence 
and  strife,  and  stained  in  more  than  one  instance  by  blood — his  old 
age  afforded  marked  contrast.  His  habits,  employments,  and  recre- 
ations were  all  peaoefuL  And  as  he  stuped  along  his  miniature  but 
most  productive  corn-field,  or  stood  among  his  flowers — what  a  clus- 
ter of  gay  colours,  and  what  a  feast  of  sweet  odours  did  that  little 
patch  of  ground  present  in  bright  sunny  June?  -—it  was  impossible 
to  connect  crime  with  his  happy,  trustful,  contented  look;  or,  to 
imagine  as  he  gazed  up  at  you  with  his  clear,  calm  eye,  unwrinkled 
l^ow,  cheerful  smile,  and  silvery  hair,  that  his  habits  could  at  any 
period  of  his  life  have  been  other  than  peaceful  industrious,  and  in- 
offensive. Perhaps  the  seclusion  in  whidi  he  lived  lent  strength  to 
the  reports  which  were  rife  with  reference  to  his  past  career.  He 
had  an  aversion  to  all  companionship  with  his  kind ;  never  took  his 
seat  at  the  market-table ;  and  resolutely  shunned  the  road-side  inn. 
If  seen  at  the  village  fair,  it  was  simply  on  a  matter  of  business. 
Either  he  had  grain  to  sell,  or  stock  to  buy.    He  made  his  bargain  ki 
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few  words,  and  quitted  the  concourse.    When  rallied  on  his  habits, 
he  was  accustomed  to  reply,-* 

"Company !  I  've  had  my  share  of  it ;  and  little  good  I  ever  got 
from  it.  I  like  to  be  alone,  —  alone  with  my  own  Uioughu.  I  'm 
dose  upon  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  have  much  to  look  ov^; 
and  long  reckonings  are  best  gone  through  alone." 

''You  should  marry,  Mr.  Rolluck,"  suggested  an  old  match- 
making gossip ;  ''  you  must  be  lonesome  in  the  long  winter's  even- 
ing.    Marry, — and  at  once." 

"  Whom  ?  A  young  girl  who  would  sell  herself  for  a  home,  would 
find  me  a  dull  companion,  and  daily  wish  me  under  the  sod,  that  she 
might  pair  with  a  sprightlier  mate  !  No :  that  move  would  bring 
no  comfort  to  my  cottage.  Suppose  I  wed  an  old  woman  ?  Worse 
still !  Two  failing,  decrepid  beings  struggling  towards  the  grave 
together,— neither  able  to  help  the  other;  and  both  crabbed  and 
heart-heavy  with  aches,  and  pains,  and  weariness.  No  —  best  as  I 
am.  Neighbour  Dunnett  —  Joe's  wife  —  will  look  afVer  me  a  while 
longer.  She  knows  my  ways ;  and  tells  me  the  trouble  I  give  is 
light,  and  well  paid  for.  I  shall  remain  as  I  am,"  said  the  old  man 
firmly,  after  a  snort  pause. 

"  But  have  some  protection,"  persisted  the  female  meddler ;  ''your 
cottage  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  village ;  and  a  dog — " 

"  Would  worry  Mopsie  in  an  hour.  Dogs  1"  cried  the  old  man 
bitterly  ;  "  I  hate  the  snarling  curs ! — and,  as  for  protection,  I  have 
a  tattler  upstairs  that  never  speaks  but  to  the  purpose.  He  has 
brought  down  his  man  afore  now.  Dogs  1  Woe  betide  the  dog  that 
comes  here  to  worry  Mopsie !" 

"  Ugh  I"  cried  the  gossip  as  she  turned  indignantly  away.  *^  Out 
upon  such  folly  I  The  old  man  tenders  Mopsie  as  if  she  were  a 
human  I" 

''She  deserves  tendering  more  than  some  humans  I  have  met 
with,"  was  Rolluck's  sly  response,^ — "is  quieter,  better  bdiaved,  and 
noways  envious." 

A  high  eulogium  certainly  upon  Mopsie ;  but  whether  the  favour- 
ite deserved  it  may  be  doubted.  If  "  no  ways  envious,"  she  was  un- 
deniably of '<  a  jealous  turn."  Her  attachment  to  Rolluck  was  ex- 
traordinary. Sne  would  follow  him,  and  crouch  at  his  feet  like  a 
dog ;  would  station  herself  near  him  while  he  worked  in  the  garden, 
and  leave  her  post  of  observation  only  when  he  ceased  from,  toil ; 
would  guard  his  coat,  his  hat,  his  mittens,  from  all  marauders; 
knew  his  step,  and  would  bound  to  meet  him  after  a  short  absence: 
in  a  word,  Mopsie  was  attached  to  her  master,  and  was  prized  and 
petted  proportionably.  But,  like  other  favourites,  Mopsie  had  her 
infirmities.  She  was  outrageously  jealous  ;  could  "  bear  no  rival 
near  the  throne ;"  and  where  her  suspicions  were  excited,  adopted 
extreme  measures. 

Jessie  Dunnett,  the  youngest  child  of  Rolluck's  neighbour  —  a 
prettv  blue-eved  little  girl  of  three  years  old  — frequently  accompa- 
nied her  mother  in  her  household  expeditions  to  the  cottage,  much 
to  the  old  seaman's  delight,  who  listened  eagerly  to  her  prattle,  and 
would  hoist  her  on  his  shoulders,  and  race  with  her  round  and  round 
the  garden.  Mopsie's  annoyance  at  these  gambols  was  ludicrous. 
She  showed  by  every  means  at  her  command— by  every  indication 
which  her  dumb  nature  would  permit  her  to  give, — her  extreme  dis- 
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satisfaction  with  her  rosy-cheeked  rivals  and  her  indignation  at  the 
caresses  so  lavishly  heaped  on  her.  She  set  up  her  back  when  Rol- 
luck  with  his  laughing  burden  drew  nigh ;  and — alas !  that  such 
breaches  of  complaisance  should  have  to  be  recorded  of  any  female 
favourite, — spat  at  them  both  furiously.  Finding  that  her  anger 
was  disregarded,  she  followed  her  master  with  flashing  eye;  seized 
and  shook  violently  the  hem  of  his  garment^  as  if  she  would  tear 
him  by  main  force  from  his  detested  companion.  Well  would  it 
have  been  if  Mopsie's  ire  had  been  limited  to  this  outbreak  !  But, 
watching  her  opportunity  when  the  little  girl,  exhausted  by  her 
^ambols^  had  laid  herself  down  to  rest  on  the  old  man's  bed,  and 
was  locked  in  slumber,  the  vindictive  animal  crept  stealthily  into 
the  chamber,  leapt  upon  the  defenceless  sleeper,  and  fixing  her  talons 
deeply  into  her  face,  lacerated  her  features  to  a  most  frightful  ex- 
tent. The  anguish  of  the  mother  was  great,  and  her  indignation  vehe- 
ment. She  insisted  upon  Mopsie's  immediate  destruction.  "  Hanged 
or  drowned  she  should  be  forthwith  !"  So  ran  neighbour  Dunnett's 
earnest  and  not  unreasonable  demand.  ^*  Such  a  spiteful  beast/' 
contended  she,  "  did  not  deserve  to  live :  and  see  her  die  she  would 
then  and  there." 

Rolluck  demurred.  The  cat's  cruelty  to  little  Jessie  he  did  not 
attempt  to  justify.  But — so  prone  is  the  heart  to  deceive  itself,  and 
so  closely  is  self-love  bound  up  with  all  our  feelings,  and  so  strongly 
does  it  strive  for  mastery, — he  could  not  consent  to  her  death.  '*  Her 
fondness  for  her  master  had  misled  the  poor  dumb  creature !  He 
.was  himself  in  fault.  He  had  given  her  too  much  liberty — too  much 
encouragement.  For  years  she  had  been  his  companion :  and  now 
she  couldn't  bear  being  slighted.     The  fault  was  his  V 

How  readily  does  the  lip  clothe  in  words  the  excuses  which  vanity 
suggests ! 

To  pacify  the  angry  mother,  and  to  prevail  on  her  still  to  watch 
over  his  household  comforts,  he  promised  '*  by  way  of  amends  "  to 
leave  the  little  Jessie  all  he  ^*  died  worth — be  it  little  or  much  1" 
But  Mopsie  must  ''remain  where  she  was.  They  could  not  part 
company.    Drown  her  1     He  would  as  soon  drown  himself!" 

Some  eight  or  nine  weeks  after  this  incident  the  shutters  of  the 
old  man's  cottage  were  observed  to  be  closed,  and  this  long  after  his 
usual  hour  of  rising.  His  neighbours  finding  no  answer  was  return- 
ed from  within  to  their  loud  and  reiterated  summons,  became  alarm* 
ed,  and  at  length  forced  the  door.  To  their  horror  they  discovered 
the  object  of  their  search  murdered  on  the  floor  of  his  dwelling. 

Whoever  had  been  the  assailant  had  met  with  determined  resist- 
ance: abundant  evidence  was  there  of  a  desperate  conflict.  Rol« 
luck's  right  arm  was  broken,  and  a  stout  hedge-stake  with  which  he 
had  evidently  defended  himself  lay  snapped  in  two  by  his  side. 
His  clothing  hung  about  him  in  shreds,  and  locks  of  his  white  hair, 
dabbled  in  blood,  were  strewed  here  and  there  upon  the  floor.  If 
the  assassin's  object  had  been  plunder,  he  had  been  disappointed^ 
for  Rolluck's  hoard  was  found  entire ;  nor,  strange  to  say,  did  it 
appear  that  violence  had  been  used  to  gain  admittance  on  the  pre-^ 
mises.  No  door  was  broken ;  no  window  was  shivered ;  no  lock 
was  forced ;  not  a  plant  or  shrub  had,  to  all  appearance,  been  dis- 
turbed. The  question,  then,  arose,  ''  How  had  the  homicide  made 
good  his  entrance  and  his  exit  ?"  followed  by  another  still  more  im* 
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Jortant  "  Who  is  he  ?"  The  party  on  whom  suspicion  first  fell  was 
oe  Dunnett,  Jessie's  father.  He  was  known  to  be  thoronghlj  coo* 
versant  with  the  deceased's  pecuniary  aJBTairs^  and  the  amount  o€  his 
savings*  Furthermore,  as  a  malignant  bystander  adroitly  insin* 
nated,  Dunnett  had  an  object  in  getting  nd  of  the  old  sailor:  his 
will  was  made  in  favour  of  Dunnetf  s  child ;  Jessie  was  sole  legatee, 
and  therefore  the  sooner  Blue  Jacket  slipped  his  wind  the  better  for 
the  labourer's  little  daughter.  Add  to  this,  Joe  himself  could  give 
but  a  confused  account  of  his  ''  whereabouts"  on  the  fatal  night  in 
question.  He  had  been  at  a  fair  a  few  miles  off,  had  "  fallen  into 
c<mipany  with  two  remarkably  funny  gentlemen,"  one  of  whom  sang 
a  comic  song,  while  the  other  picked  his  pocket.  Joe's  partner 
pulled  an  awful  wry  face  when  this  episode  in  her  husband's  even- 
ing's amusement  was  detailed  before  ner  in  public.  At  this  point 
the  victimised  Joe's  recollection  failed  him.  He  said  he  got  out  of 
the  house  as  quickly  as  he  could  when  he  found  his  money  gone ; 
but  then  the  air  took  ''  a  surprising  effect "  upon  him.  He  forgot 
wholly  where  he  was,  wandered  about  sadly,  thought  he  got  some 
sleep  under  a  hedge,  and  only  reached  home  at  daybreak.  Couldn't 
give  any  better  account  of  himself  if  the  twelve  judges  were  to  ask 
him," 

**  The  twelve  judges  are  more,  probably,  than  will  trouble  yoa," 
was  the  kind  reply  of  the  same  considerate  party :  **  but  you  wUl 
have  to  make  your  appearance  before  one,  and  that  for  no  li^t 
crime." 

'^  Crime !  Why  should  I  desire  to  injure  Rolluck  ?"  was  the  re- 
sponse of  the  suspected  party,  half  choaked  with  a  heavy  sob :  **  he 
was  the  best — ^yes,  the  very  best  friend  I  had  !" 

''Ah!"  was  the  comment  of  the  same  compassionate  spectator 
— "Ah!" 

It 's  astonishing  of  how  much  meaning  this  little  vicious  mono- 
syllable is  capable.  Pity,  scorn,  regret,  distrust,  all  may  be  embcH 
med  in  '*  Ah ! '  And  when  it  falls  from  contemptuous  lips,  what  a 
volume  of  sarcastic  unbelief  will  it  convey. 

Some  twenty-four  hours  after  Dunnett  had  been  remanded  for 
further  examination,  a  thoughtful,  venerable,  hoary-headed  magis- 
trate came^  down  to  the  murdered  man's  cottage,  and  made  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  premises.  He  listened  carefully  and  earn- 
estly to  the  various  statements  made  to  him,  pencilled  a  few  memo- 
randa in  his  tablets  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  old  man's  sleep- 
ing room,  and  the  massive  and  substantial  furniture  which  it  con- 
tained ;  and  then  cursorily  inquired  what  had  become  of  the  poor 
fellow's  cat  ? 

The  favourite,  he  was  told,  had  escaped  by  some  means  on  the 
night  of  her  master's  murder,  and  had  made  her  appearance,  once  or 
twice,  at  Dunnett's  cottage ;  that  she  was  restless  and  "  scared,"  re- 
fused her  food,  wandered  hour  after  hour  to  and  fro,  and  seemed 
evidently  to  miss  the  kind  hand  which  had  so  often  fed  her.  To 
Dunnett's  dwelling  Mr.  Tyerman  next  made  his  way :  and  among 
other  questions  which  he  asked  the  unhappy  Lydia  with  reference 
to  the  dead  man's  habits  was  this:  ''Had  Rolluck  ever,  to  her 
knowledge,  lent  money  to  any  party  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  '« to  Owsley  the  miller.  Owsley,  now 
^hat  his  friend  and  benefactor  was  gone,  denied  the  debt ;  but  she 
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rLydia  Dunnett)  knew  it  to  be  just.  Rolluck  had  lent  money  to 
Owsley  more  than  once." 

Mr.  Tyerman  paused  over  this  reply ;  and  then  said  kindly  and 
dieeringly^ ''  All  will  yet  be  well.  Fut  your  trust  in  him  who  spe- 
cially protects  the  innocent.  You  have  no  real  cause  for  fear ;  your 
husband  is  guiltless." 

*^  Blessings  on  you  for  that  word !"  cried  his  agitated  hearer :  ''  the 
only  word  of  comfort  I  have  heard  this  dav." 

<'  Be  silent^  and  be  trustful,"  repeated  the  old  gentleman  impres* 
sively,  and  then  sofUy  strode  away. 

.  Absorbed  in  reverie  the  justice  walked  slowly  homewards,  un- 
conscious that  he  was  followed  by  a  party  most  desirous  to  arrest  his 
attention,  and  who  now  for  the  fourth  time  repeated  in  shrill  ac- 
cents, 

"  One  moment,  sir,— one  moment, — I  will  not  detain  you  longer, 
— my  errand  will  be  quickly  sped." 

"  What  may  be  its  nature  f*'  said  the  other,  turning  towards  his 
questioner. 

"  I  have  heard,  sir,  that  you  purpose  selling  Elm-tree  Meadow, 
and  the  little  cottage  which  stands  upon  it?  If  so,  I  should  like  to 
treat  for  them." 

'*  I  put  a  high  price  upon  both,"  returned  the  elder  gentleman 
gravely ;  '<  more  than,  Mr.  Owsley,  I  imagine  you  would  be  dis- 
posed to  give." 

"  No,  sir, — ^no,"  remarked  the  other  briskly,  "  I  am  prepared  to 
make  a  fancy  bid.  They  adjoin  my  mill :  and  are  more  valuable  to 
me  than  to  another  party." 

'^Perhaps  so,"  responded  the  old  gentleman,  drily;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  aextrously  shifted  his  position  so  that  the  bright  sun^ght 
of  a  summer's  evening  fell  full  upon  those  sinister  features  he  was 
so  eagerly  scanning  ;'*l  had,  in  fact,"  continued  he,  with  admirably- 
feigned  carelessness, ''  anticipated  some  overture  on  the  subject  from 
you,  but  have  not  seen  you  for  some  days  past :  absent  from  home, 
1  presume  ?— on  a  journey — taking  orders  ?" 

''  No,  sir  ;  I  have  been  ill.  I  had  an  ugly  fall  from  my  cart ;  and 
was  much  shaken." 

"  Indeed !  Ah !  I  observe,  now  that  I  look  at  you,  more  than  one 
formidable  bruise.  A  scar,  too,  below  each  eye.  A  cut,  moreover, 
across  the  forehead.  You  must  have  fallen  heavily.  Who  was  your 
doctor?" 

''  Patience  and  water-gruel,"  and  Owsley  affected  a  laugh :  but  it 
was  a  miserable  attempt  at  gaiety ;  and  the  justice  noted  it. 

'^  And  now,  sir,"  resumed  the  miller,  "  be  pleased  to  tell  me  what 
price  you  B:l  on  this  little  property  P" 

*'  O^e  hundred  and  seventy  guineas." 

"  A  large  sum  for  that  smidl  quantity  of  meadow  land  and  dis- 
mantled cottage :  more-— far  more  than  the  property  is  worth  1" 

''Possibly:  but  that  is  the  amount  I  intend  to  accept,  and  no 
other." 

'*  You  shall  have  it,  sir,"  observed  the  miller  after  a  few  moment's 
thought :  "  to  collect  it  together  will  be  a  matter  of  some  little  diffi- 
culty,— more  so  now  than  before." 

"  I  catch  your  meaning,"  said  Mr.  Tyerman  quietly  ;  '*  poor  Rol- 
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lack  being  gone,  who  so  oflen  assitted  you  with  a  loan  on  an  emer- 
gency ;  his  friendly  aid  will  now  be  missed." 

The  miUer's  brow  grew  dark. 

'*  He  never  assisted  me/'  cried  he  pettishly,  **  never  in  his  life.  I 
never  borrowed  a  shilling  from  him.  Wno  dares  assert  the  con- 
trary ?" 

'*  It  is  asserted, — and  more,  it  is  believed,"  remarked  the  justice  in 
the  same  unconcerned  tone,  watching  intently  the  while  the  eje 
and  bearing  of  his  companion. 

"By  whom?" 

'*  By  the  wife  of  the  cottager,  Dunnett,  below  the  hill ;  she  main- 
tains resolutely  that  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  you  have  been  Rol« 
luck's  debtor." 

"  Let  me  see  whether  she  will  venture  to  say  that  when  I  'm  by," 
growled  Owsley  in  tones  hoarse  with  passion ;  **  and  do  you,  sir, 
listen.     I  wish ;  I  intreat  you  to  be  present." 

Mr.  Tyerman  mutelv  acquiesced.  He  had  his  reasons  for  assent* 
ing  to  the  interview,  ill  as  he  could  define  those  reasons  to  himself. 

The  door  of  Dunnett's  cottage  was  ajar ;  and  Owsley,  who  was 
some  paces  in  advance  of  his  aged  and  more  feeble  companion,  strode 
quickly  over  the  threshold.  Lydia  was  seated  at  work  before  the 
embers  of  an  expiring  fire ;  and  at  her  feet  lay  Mopsie — no  longer  a 
sleek  and  well-fed  favourite;  but  the  image  of  starvation  and 
misery. 

^'  I  want  to  know,"  roared  the  miller,  "  your  authority  for  saying 
that  I  borrowed  money  of  Rolluck  when  you  are  sure — " 

What  further  he  intended  adding,  is  a  matter  of  guess-work ;  for 
the  cat,  roused  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  started  up,  and  ran  furi- 
ously towards  him.  Then  checking  herself,  as  if  natural  instinct  ap- 
1>rized  her  that  she  could  improve  her  mode  of  attack,  she  took  a 
eap  to  the  chair  from  which  Dunnett  had  risen,  and  then  another 
from  the  chair  to  the  table^  and  thence  sprang  at  Owsley,  with  flash- 
ing eye  and  extended  talons.  She  missed  him.  His  face  was  evi- 
dently the  object  she  aimed  at.  No  one  spoke.  The  spectators 
stood  stupefied  with  astonishment ;  and  Owsley,  deadly  pale,  seemed 
paralysed  for  the  moment  by  the  sudden  onset  of  the  animal.  Pro- 
fiting by  his  condition,  Mopsie  ran  madly  round  the  room,  repeated 
her  manoeuvre,  and  this  time  with  effect.  She  laid  bare  her  foe's 
right  cheek,  and  frightfully  lacerated  one  eye.  Blood  gushed  freely 
from  the  wound.  Lydia  screamed  for  help  ;  and  the  justice,  armed 
with  a  sword-stick,  endeavoured  to  eject  Mopsie  from  the  room. 
It  was  a  result  more  desirable  than  feasible.  The  vengeance  of  the 
infuriated  animal  was  yet  unappeased.  She  glared  furiously  at 
Owsley ;  and  seemed  to  watch  for  another  opportunity  of  burying 
her  talons  in  his  body.  But  while  vigorously  interposing  in  the 
wounded  man's  defence,  the  magistrate's  practised  ear  caught  these 
memorable  words,  uttered  by  the  sufferer  with  a  yell  of  agony ^— 

'^  Curses  on  you  !  you  mad  devil  1  This  is  the  second  time  you 
have  served  me  thus !" 
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BY   BYBRABO  CLIYB. 

NO.  I.— MISS  DORA  HOBBS,  THE  YOUNG  LADY  THAT  WAS 
FOND  OF  DOGS. 

Pbachby  Bainbs  was  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  owed  his 
happiness  to  a  taste  for  dogs.  I  have  known  several  whom  this 
sporting  branch  of  the  Cynic  philosophy  has  helped  to  send  to  the 
dogs ;  but  my  friend  Peachey  was  conducted  by  it  to  the  hand  of 
Miss  Dora  Hobbs  and  six  hundred  a-year.  The  fact  is.  Miss  Dora 
loved  dogs  even  better  than  he  did.  Indeed,  his  unsuccessful  rivals 
said,  that  it  was  no  great  compliment  to  be  selected  by  a  young 
lady,  who  was  sure  to  give  the  preference  to  the  most  perfect 
puppy.  But,  "  he  who  wins  may  laugh,"  and  Peachey  takes  such 
jokes  merrily  enough,  saying,  that  if  he  m  a  puppy  he  has  got  cou- 
pled in  a  golden  collar,  which  the  growlers  would  be  glad  enough 
to  wear. 

Had  Peachey  Baines,  Esq.,  been  a  man  of  property,  or  an  old 
friend  of  the  Hobbs  family,  the  fact  that  he  and  tne  ladv  coincided 
in  a  taste  for  the  canine,  might  have  been  thought  a  slight  ingre- 
dient among  the  causes  of  their  union.  But  inasmuch  as  he  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  Miss  Dora  at  very  short  notice,  at  a  time  when 
his  waistcoat-pocket  was  his  only  banker,  and  twenty  shares  in  a 
rejected  railway  his  only  property,  the  dog  which  was  the  sole  ori- 
ginator of  the  match,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  lady's 
love  for  Pompey  expanded  into  a  love  for  Peachey,  deserve  a  little 
attention. 

Certain  financial  reasons  had  led  Mr.  Baines  to  absent  himself 
from  his  usual  London  haunts  before  the  summer  of  1844  was  quite 
concluded.  The  aquatic  districts  of  Moulsey  and  Hampton  were 
patronised  bv  him  for  a  short  period ;  but  he  soon  determined  on 
transferring  himself  to  the  livelier  shores  of  Southampton,  bearing 
in  mind  the  very  desirable  facility  of  communication  between  that 
port  and  the  Channel  islands.  With  this  view  he  compressed  his 
worldly  effects  into  the  compass  of  a  carpet-bag,  and  deposited  them 
and  himself  in  an  omnibus  which  was  starting  for  the  Kingston 
station.  In  that  omnibus  he  encountered  Miss  Dora  Hobbs,  our 
heroine,  whom  I  ought  to  have  described  before  I  spoke  of  the  gen- 
tleman, a  piece  of  gallantry  in  which  I  should  not  nave  failed,  had 
not  my  mind  been  embarrassed  by  the  dog's  conflicting  claims  to 
priority  of  notice. 

Miss  Dora  Hobbs  was  a  fair-faced,  languid-looking,  blue-eved 
girl  of  two  or  three  and  twentv,  rather  flat-footed  and  large-handed, 
with  good  teeth,  invisible  eyebrows,  and  fawn-coloured  hair,  which 
hung  copiously  down  under  her  pink  bonnet  on  each  side  of  her 
face  and  neck,  as  if  too  lazy  to  keep  itself  in  curl.  By  her  sat  a 
morose,  burly,  blue-coated  Elder,  and  a  little  dingy  old  woman  in  a 
sunset-coloured  silk  dress,  with  a  face  as  wrinkly  as  the  back  of  an 
oyster-shell.  These  were  the  young  lady's  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jupp.  On  Miss  Dora's  own  lap,  carefully  shawled  around, 
lay  a  little  King  Charles  spaniel,  which,  on  Peachey  Baines  taking 
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the  opposite  corner  of  the  omnibus,  opened  its  lustrous  optics  upon 
that  gentleman^  and  commenced  that  series  of  little  sniflTs,  whimpers, 
yvagB,  and  wriggles,  by  which  small  quadrupeds  of  that  genus  usu- 
ally acknowledge  the  approach  of  some  one  whom  they  take  a 
fancy  to. 

''  Down,  Pompey —  down  !"  softly  said  Miss  Dora,  as  the  little 
animal  tried  to  migrate  from  her  lap  towards  Peachey's. 

Peachey  smiled  affably  on  Pompey,  and  gently  snaoped  his  fingers. 
Pompey  struggled  again,  and  succeeded  in  placing  his  fmre-paws  on 
Peachey's  knee. 

"  There,  Dora,"  growled  Mr.  Jupp,  '*  I  told  you  how|it  would  be  ; 
I  told  you  the  dog  would  be  a  nuisance  to  the  public" 

"  Oh  dear,  sir !"  interposed  Peachey,  '*  no  nuisance  at  alL  I  am 
devoted  to  dogs— to  spaniels  in  particular." 

**  Ay/'  muttered  the  old  gentleman,  '*  birds  of  a  feather  — b" 

But  Peachey  heeded  not ;  his  sentiments  of  devotion  had  just 
been  rewarded  by  one  of  Miss  Dora's  most  gracious  smiles. 

'*  Beautiful  being !"  ejaculated  Peachey,  leaving  it  in  die  lady's 
discretion  whether  she  would  appropriate  the  compliment  to  herself 
or  apply  it  to  her  spanieL  Miss  Dora  smiled  again,  and  Pompey 
wagged  his  tail  hard  enough  to  make  his  little  iMck-bone  ache  for 
a  fortnight  Baines  took  him  up  tenderly  and  affectionately,  as 
Isaac  Walton  did  the  frog ;  he  criticallv  examined  the  blackness  of 
the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  eulogized  the  rich  tan  of  his  paws.  ^'  1 
never,"  said  he,  '*  had  the  good  fortune  before  to  see  such  a  pictu* 
resque  little  animal ;  he  has  such  a  fine  autumnal  tint  about  his  ex- 
tremities.    Does  he  enjoy  good  health  ?" 

''  No,"  sighed  Miss  Dora.    "  Poor  little  thing,  he  is  very  delicate." 

"  Delicate,  indeed  !"  growled  old  Jupp ;  "  that 's  more  than  people 
can  be  who  fondle  nasty  fleaev  little  curs  about  like  babbies.  1  hate 
to  see  it ;  it 's  not  christian-like." 

*'  Oh,  sir,"  remonstrated  Peachey,  with  a  look  of  holj  horror, 
«*  you  forget  Tobifs  dog." 

''  No,  I  don't,  sir.     Tobit  waa  a  Jew." 

*^  Well,  but  that  gives  me  the  authority  of  the  Patriarchs." 

"  Sir,"  says  Jupp,  "  you  're  a  Puseyite." 

Here  Miss  Hobbs  began  to  weep.  Pompey  looked  up  at  his  ad- 
vocate and  licked  his  ungloved  hand. 

"  What  an  intelligent  little  creature  1"  said  Mr.  Baines.  "  I  often 
think,"  continued  he,  as  Pompey  resumed  his  lambent  occupation,— 
^'  I  often  think  there  is  something  very  touching  in  thia  homage  of 
our  mute  little  four-footed  servitors.  Their  tongues  are  like  tittle 
living  towels." 

A  terrific  gruff  murmur  instantly  resounded  from  the  interior  of 
the  blue  coat;  but  before  Mr.  Jupp's  wrath  could  clothe  itself  in 
articulate  words,  the  omnibus  had  stopped,  and  the  party  found 
themselves  at  the  station. 

*'  1  fear,"  said  Peachey  to  the  fair  proprietress  of 

<'  The  mixture  snug  of  tbe  black  and  tan.** 

*'  1  fear  your  spaniel  will  not  like  being  cooped  up  in  the  basket  on 
the  top  of  the  train,  and  they  will  not  let  you  take  him  inside." 
*'  What !"  exclaimed  Miss  Dora,   "  must  I  part  from  Pompey  } 
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Oh,  poor  little  dear,  what  will  become  of  him  !  He  will  have  fits ; 
he  will  be  deliriona  ! ' 

"  Perhaps,"  modestly  suggested  Peachey,  *'  perhaps  if  I  were  to 
wrap  him  in  my  cloak  we  might  smuggle  him  into  the  train  unob- 
served ;  he  is  very  small,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  find  him  very 
pleasant" 

Miss  Dora  was  all  smiles  and  gratitude  at  the  offer ;  old  Jupp 
vainly  remonstrated,  but  consoled  himself  by  the  reflection,  which 
he  audibly  hinted,  that  Baines  would  be  sure  to  be  found  out,  and 
fined  for  a  breach  of  the  bye-^laws,  and  probably  would  be  summa- 
rily imprisoned .  as  a  defaulter,  and  that  he  and  Pompey  would  find 
themselves  on  the  treadmiU  together.  He  loudly  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  regulations  made  by  the  railroad  people  in  exclud- 
ing dogs.  Peachey  said,  it  merely  proved  the  natural  dislike  which 
all  Stags  feel  towards  the  dog-tribe,  fiut  while  thev  were  arguing, 
the  train  appeared.  Pompey  was  muffled  up  under  Mr.  Baines's 
arm,  and,  despite  a  desperate  series  of  kicks  and  writhings,  and  a 
few  smothered  effoi*ts  at  whining,  was  safely  conveyed  by  that  enter- 
prising youth  into  the  carriage,  which,  very  fortunately,  he  and  the 
dog,  the  Jupps,  and  Miss  Hobbs,  had  to  themselves  all  the  way  to 
Southampton. 

Of  course  Peachey  during  the  journey  ingratiated  himself  still 
more  with  the  dark-haired  pet  and  the  fair-haired  belle.  He  con- 
veyed Pompey  out  of  the  train  with  the  same  dexterity  and  good 
luck  with  which  he  had  brought  him  in,  and,  under  the  pretence 
that  some  of  the  railway  myrmidons  might  be  following  them,  he 
carried  his  dusky  charge  to  the  door  of  their  lodgings.  Miss  Dora 
thanked  him  most  tenderly ;  Mr.  Jupp  carefuUy  remembered  to 
forget  to  ask  him  to  call;  but  Peachey  soon  managed  to  find  out  all 
about  them,  and  determined  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the  introduce 
tion,  which  Pompey  had  clearly  given  him  to  Miss  Dora. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jupp,  who  had  been  passing  a  day  or  two  at 
Hampton,  usually  resided  in  London,  where  old  Jupp  had  been  in 
business  till  within  the  last  year  or  two.  Their  niece.  Miss  Hobbs^ 
had  only  very  lately  come  to  live  ¥rith  them,  having  been  princi- 
pally brought  up  by  two  old  maiden  aunts  in  Stafibrdshire,  whose 
Bouse  was  a  perfect  menagerie  of  cats  and  dogs,  where  Dora  had 
acquired  her  love  for  dumb  darlings.  The  Jupps  had  a  son  named 
Bartholomew,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  Bartho'  Jupp,  to 
whom  they  were  very  desirous  to  unite  their  niece  and  her  six  hun- 
dred a-year.  This  led  them  to  endure  the  presence  of  Pompey, 
though  the  toleration  was  not  exercised  without  heavy  and  repeated 
murmura  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  consoled  himself  by 
a  mental  vow  to  strangle  Pompey  in  a  white  favour,  on  Bartho'  and 
Dora's  wedding-day.  Bartho'  was  at  present  in  Guernsey,  engaged 
in  some  commercial  speculations,  for  he  was  a  thrifly  youth,  with 
his  aflections  bound  up  in  bills  of  lading,  and  with  a  soul  that  fa- 
thomed and  comprehended  all  the  mysteries  of  tare  and  trett.  He 
did  not  run  after  Dora  so  diligently  as  his  parents  desired,  and  they 
therefore  determined  to  keep  Dora  near  him ;  and  with  this  purpose 
took  a  trip  to  Southampton,  as  Bartho's  present  mercantile  employ- 
ment frequently  brought  him  there. 

Mr.  Peachey  Baines  had  not  long  paraded  on  the  flags  of  the 
High  Street  before  he  ascertained  that  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
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had  done  him  the  honour  of  opening  a  correspondence  with  him. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  such  a  compliment  had  been  paid 
him,  and^  strange  to  say,  he  seemed  very  desirous  of  shunning  the 
distinction  of  receiving  any  more  of  his  Sovereign's  communica- 
tions, which  usually  came  to  him  on  small  slips  of  parchment,  po- 
litely requesting  tne  pleasure  of  his  company  on  a  given  daj  at 
Westminster,  and,  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  their  genuine- 
ness, attested  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Thomas  Lord  Denman,  or 
some  other  legal  grandee.  Peachey  thought  Southampton  streets 
too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  fearing  he  should  make 

**  The  very  stones  prate  of  his  whereabouts." 

He  shipped  himself  off  to  Guernsey  by  The  Lady  Saumarez,  to  stay 
there,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Queen's  writs,  in  the  house  of  an  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow.  Here  he  several  times  met  Mr.  Bartho' 
Jupp,  whom  he  already  regarded  as  his  rival,  and  whose  appearance^ 
character,  and  habits,  he  therefore  scrutinised  minutely.  Bartho' 
was  an  undersised,  pimply,  sandy- haired  young  man,  who  looked 
forty>  though  he  was  not  more  than  five-and-twenty.  He  had 
broad  nostrils,  gooseberry-coloured  eyes,  clotted  eyelashes,  and  lop 
ears.  His  hands  were,  however,  remarkably  small  and  white,  and  of 
them  he  was  most  careful  and  most  vain.  His  favourite  costume  ap- 
peared to  be  a  blue  frock  coat,  with  a  black  velveteen  waistcoat,  and 
nether  integuments  of  drab  doth.  He  was  plodding  in  business,  and 
very  priggish  in  conversation  and  manners. 

Feachey  talked  to  him  about  Miss  Hobbs,  and  ascertained  that  he 
had  not  seen  her  dog.  Bartho'  looked  at  his  own  dainty  fingers  and 
expressed  a  great  aversion  for  quadrupeds,  and  said  he  supposed  the 
little  wretch  must  be  a  recent  purchase  of  his  silly  cousin's. 

'<  What  a  chance  for  me  1"  thought  Peachey ;  '*  he  will  hate  the 
dog,  and  then  Dora  will  hate  him.  Oh,  that  I  could  get  back 
to  England  l" 

And  get  back  to  England  Mr.  Baines  soon  did,  through  the  kind* 
ness  of  his  host,  who  happened  to  be  pretty  flush  of  money  at  the 
time,  and,  on  learning  his  old  friend's  difficulties,  instantly  suppli^ 
him  with  the  means  of  relieving  himself  from  the  most  pressmg  of 
them, — a  proof  of  true  friendslnp  which  essay-writers  tell  us  an  ex- 
travagant young  man  will  always  seek  in  vain  from  his  associates, 
but  which,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  those  solemn  prosers, 
occurs,  and  will  occur  repeatedly,  as  long  as  warm  hearts  are  to  be 
found  joined  with  careless  heads. 

The  Jupps  and  their  niece  remained  at  Southampton  about  a 
fortnight,  but  Mr.  Bartho'  did  not  cross  the  channel  to  his  intended. 
The  fact  was  that  Mrs.  Jupp  had  persuaded  her  son  that  he  might 
marry  his  cousin  whenever  he  pleased ;  and  as  Bartho'  had  a  good 
deal  of  business  to  attend  to  in  Guernsey  at  this  period,  and  none 
that  happened  to  call  him  to  England,  he,  being  a  prudent  man,  de- 
termined not  to  waste  time  and  money  in  visits  of  supererogation  to  a 
girl  whom  he  was  already  sure  of. 

Dora  noticed  and  silently  resented  this  neglect,  but  her  heart  and 
soul  were  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  her  dog.  She  brushed  it,  she 
combed  it,  she  washed  it,  she  held  it  before  the  kitchen  fire  to  air  it^ 
she  decked  it  in  blue  ribbon,  she  took  it  for  little  strolls  along  the 
battery  and  the  common.    But,  ahis  1  the  happiest  of  dogs,  like  the 
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happiest  of  men^  have  their  troubles  In  this  sublunary  world.  Ponu 
pey's  appetite  began  to  fail,  and  he  showed  an  unpleasant  tendency 
to  fits.  At  last  one  day  as  Miss  Dora  was  leading  him  along  the 
High  Street,  Pompey,  terrified  at  the  attentions  of  a  huge  blood- 
hound which  had  followed  him,  and  playfully  half-crushed  him  once 
or  twice  with  its  vast  paw,  broke  loose  from  his  mistress,  ran  howl- 
ing along  the  street,  and  finally,  dashing  into  a  china-shop,  rushed  up 
the  side  of  a  pyramid  of  crockery  which  was  arranged  against  the 
"wall,  and  there  on  the  top  the  little  sufferer  sat  among  tremulous 
butter-boats,  yelling  most  horriblyi  foaming  most  alarmingly,  and 
rolling  his  eyes  round  in  their  sockets  as  if  trying  to  ascertain  what 
ivas  the  matter  with  his  own  inside.  Of  course  there  was  a  general 
tumult.  Dora's  feelings  must  be  left,  as  the  saying  is,  to  the  imagi* 
nation;  the  owner  of  the  bloodhound  apologised;  the  china-man 
trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  plates  and  dishes,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  Pompey  and  Pompey's  Pillar  come  down  in  what  the 
Yankees  call  an  ''  Almighty  smash  ;"  the  passers-by  asked  '^  What 's 
the  row?"  boys  shouted  ''Mad  dog!"  when  up  to  the  rescue  came 
Mr.  Peachey  Baines,  who  had  just  returned  to  Southampton,  and 
Irom  a  little  distance  had  witnessed  the  origin  of  the  catastrophe. 
Gallantly  seizing  a  pair  of  steps,  and  wreathing  his  handkercnief 
round  his  right  hand,  he  charged  up  the  perilous  ascent,  seized 
Pompey  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  dethroned  nim  without  a  crack  to 
the  crockery,  brought  him  down  in  triumph,  plunged  him  into  a 
pail  of  water,  and  then  held  him  up,  lank  and  dripping,  before  the 
admiring  throng,  with  all  his  phrenzy  and  fury  converted  into  meek 
shiverings. 

Dora's  gratitude  was,  of  course,  unbounded;  she  called  Mr. 
Baines  the  preserver  of  what  was  dearer  to  her  than  her  life. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  poor  patient?  Peachey  pro- 
nounced that  the  dog  decidedly  had  the  distemper,  and  that  if  it  had 
any  more  fits  it  would  most  likel  v  go  mad.  Dora  and  her  uncle  and 
aunt  were  to  return  to  London  the  next  day,  and,  to  say  nothing  of 
"Mr,  Jupp's  probable  objections  to  the  society  of  an  insane  spaniel,  it 
was  evidfent  that  Pompey  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  travel.  In  this 
emergency,  Mr.  Baines  volunteered  his  services :  he  was  about,  he 
said,  to  remain  a  short  time  longer  at  Southampton;  he  had  reared 
many  puppies  in  safety  through  the  distemper,  and  he  pledged  him- 
self to  bestow  every  possible  care  on  Pompey,  and  trusted  to  have 
the  happiness  when  he  came  to  town  of  restoring  him  to  Miss  Hobbs 
in  a  perfect  state  of  convalescence.  The  proposal  was  acceded  to, 
and  Peachey  thus  learned  Dora's  address  in  London  and  gained  an 
excuse  for  calling ;  at  which  Mr.  Jupp,  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
morning's  adventures,  was  very  wrath,  but  consoled  himself  by  spe« 
culatipg  on  the  probabilities  of  the  dog's  dying. 

Pompey,  however,  did  not  die.  Peachey  cured  him,  and  then  set 
about  training  him  to  the  furtherance  of  a  scheme  which  Mr.  Baines's 
literary  recollections  had  suggested,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  create 
a  fierce  enmity  in  Pompey  against  young  Jupp,  and  consequently 
between  Dora  and  that  gentleman.  Peachey  had  read  Scniller's 
poem  of  the  "  Fight  with  the  Dragon,"  and  had  recently  refreshed 
his  memory  by  a  glance  at  Retsch's  outlines  in  illustration  of  it. 
Imitating,  therefore,  the  ingenious  knight  who  trained  his  mastiffs 
by  assaults  upon  a  counterfeit  dragon  to  worry  a  real  one,'  Peachey 
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trained  Pompej  to  snap  at  the  real  Bartho's  leg;  by  prmcdaiiig  him 
in  attacks  upon  a  pair  of  imitation  ones.  Be  it  remembered  that 
Bartho'  wore  drab  trowsers,  and  Peachey  justly  considered  the  wear- 
ing of  drab  trowsers  to  be,  not  an  occasional  eccentricity  in  a  man, 
but  a  decided  vicious  propensity,  sure  to  continue  and  be  repeatedly 
displayed. 

Peachey,  therefore,  bought  at  a  slop-shop  a  pair  of  drabs  in  colour, 
texture,  sise,  &c.,  closely  resembling  those  worn  by  young  Jupp ; 
and,  stretchins  them  over  a  pair  of  W^ingtons,  he  taught  Pompcy 
and  a  little  bull-terrier,  whom  he  procured  as  a  feUow-pupil  for  hu 
oung  chai|^,  to  fly  at  these  lay-extremities  whenever  they  were  ex- 
libited  before  them.  The  scheme  answered  capitally,  and,  as 
Peachey  occasionally  placed  a  layer  of  cat's-meat  between  the  trow- 
sers and  the  boots,  the  dogs  soon  learned  to  attack  them  with  such 
seal,  that  Peachey  felt  sure  that  when  Pompey  encountered  Mr. 
Bartho'  Jupp  in  his  usual  habiliments,  an  interchange  of  bites  and 
kicks  would  be  the  speedy  result. 

Before  starting  for  town,  Peachey  took  another  trip  to  Guernsey 
to  ascertain  what  his  rival  was  doing.  He  found  him  still  there,  laid 
up  with  a  bilious  fever,  still  terminating  in  drabs,  and  designing  to 

So  to  his  father's  house  in  about  a  week.     Peachey  returned  to  haa- 
on  instantly,  taking  Pompey  with  him,  and  carefully  rehearsix^ 
the  war  of  <'  Black  and  Tan  versus  Drab,"  every  morning. 

He  called  without  delay  at  the  Jupps's,  and  the  first  person  whom 
he  saw  was  the  old  lady,  who,  finding  from  him  that  he  had  seen 
her  son,  went  eagerly  to  fetch  Mr.  Jupp ;  and  the  old  couple  came 
in  and  began  questioning  him  together,  just  as  he  was  answering  the 
inquiries  of  Miss  Dora — ^who  hsA  meanwhile  entered  the  room — 
about  Pompey. 

''  So  you  've  seen  him,  lately,"  said  old  Jupp,  **  well,  how  is  he  ? — is 
he  better?" 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  Dora ;  **  Mr.  Baines  is  kind  enough  to  say 
that  he  is  much  better.  You  're  sure  of  it,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Baines?  ' 

'*  Quite  sure,"  replied  Peachey ;  <'  the  fever  is  all  gone,  and  his  nose 
is  quite  cool  and  comfortable." 

'*  His  nose  auite  cool  and  comfortable !"  repeated  Jupp  in  a  low 
tone  aside  to  his  wife.  ''  What  does  he  mean,  Mrs.  Jupp  ?  The 
boy's  nose  is  rather  large  ;  but  it  used  not  to  be  red.  I  hope  Bartho' 
has  not  taken  to  dram-drinking." 

''Heaven  forbid!"  replied  the  mother  in  an  anxious  whisper; 
''  but  there 's  no  knowing  among  them  nasty  foreigners  ;  and  spirits 
are  so  cheap  over  there."  Then  turning  to  Peachey,  who  was  busily 
chatting  about  the  d<^  with  Dora,  the  old  lady  inquired,  «*  How  is 
his  appetite,  sir  ?" 

"  Very  good  indeed,"  said  Peachey. 

*' Are  you  (j[aite  sure,  sir  ?"  said  the  mother.  "  Have  you  noticed 
him  at  meal-times  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Peachey ;  "  the  last  thing  I  saw  put  before  him 
was  a  large  slice  of  liver.     He  ate  it  up  with  great  reUsh." 

"  Liver— liver  I"  said  the  old  lady.    "  I  should  have  thought  liver 
a  bad  thing  for  that  complaint.     *'  Tripe  I  could  underhand,  as  it  is 
•odigestible." 
%mJa'^^^^^"  "^P^^^  Peachey,  ''give  them  tripe.     It  makes  them 
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"  Not  io,"  rejoined  Mrs.  JuPjP ;  "  unless  it  is  dressed  with  onions." 

Peacliey  and  Dora  stared.  The  idea  of  giving  a  spaniel  onions  was 
novel ;  but  at  this  crisis  the  servant  entered  to  announce  some  other 
visitors,  and  the  conversation  dropped.  Peachey  restored  Pompey 
the  next  day,  amid  the  blessings  of  Miss  Hobbs,  and  the  muttered 
curses  of  Mr.  Jupp,  something  like  the  double  chorus  in  Oustavus. 
He  made  rapid  progress  in  the  young  lady's  good  graces.  She  used 
to  take  Pompey  for  morning  walks  in  St.  James's  Park ;  and  there 
Mr.  Baines  used  to  join  them.  He  had  diligently  studied  the  Percy 
Anecdotes,  and  Charles  Knight's  weekly  volume  about  the  dog,  so 
that  Dora  found  his  conversation  most  fascinating.  This  went  on  till 
the  Wednesday  week.  On  that  evening  Bartho'  Jupp  was  to  ar« 
rive,  and  Peachey  came  to  the  usual  trysting-place  on  the  Thursday 
morning,  intensely  anxious  to  hear  how  his  stratagem  had  succeed* 
ed.  He  found  Dora  there  before  him,  carrying  Pompey,  not  leading 
him.  She  looked  very  forlorn ;  and  on  Peachey  coming  up,  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  placed  Pompey  in  his  arms,  declaring 
that  all  the  poor  little  angel's  bones  had  been  broken  by  that  wretch, 
her  cousin.  Peachey  ascertained  that  there  were  no  fractures,  but 
several  bruises ;  and  begged  her  to  compose  her  feelings,  and  nar- 
rate what  had  happened.  Sobbingly  and  weepingly  she  told  him 
that  when  Pompey  saw  Bartho'  he  just  growled  and  snapped  a  little 
at  him, — that  Bartho'  kicked  at  him, — and  that  then  the  courageous 
little  creature  charged  the  wretch  like  a  life-guardsman. 

**  Bartho'  beat  him  cruelly,"  she  continued ;  "  and  uncle  and  aunt 
stood  by  Bartho'  in  it.  They  've  said  such  horrid  things  of  Pompey. 
But  I  'U  never  put  him  in  their  power  again.  We  '11  seek  a  sanc- 
tuary elsewhere." 

''Dora,"  sofUy  whispered  Peachey,  ''the  best  sanctuary  is  the 
church." 

Dora  stared  through  her  tears.     Peachey  continued, 

"  It  is  very  early.  There  are  plenty  of  churches.  I  '11  soon  find 
a  friend  and  a  licence.  Let  us  be  married ;  and  I  '11  devote  my  days 
to  making  you  and  Pompey  hi^py." 

•  ••••• 

I  waive  transcribing  the  rest  of  the  dialogue,  — the  surprise,  the 
expostulation,  the  objections,  the  arguments,  the  statement  of  birth, 

yarentage,  and  education,  the  ceremony,  the  consternation  of  the  old 
upps,  and  the  philosophic  composure  of  the  drab-trowsered  young 
Jupp.  Now  Peachey  is  well-married,  his  rich  relations,  who  had  for- 
merly cut  him,  have  noticed  him  again ;  he  was  always  a  good- 
hearted  fellow,  and  now  is  a  steady  one :  nor  have  either  Dora  or 
Pompey  found  any  cause  to  regret  the  hour  when  a  taste  for  dogs 
caused  him  to  become  their  lord  and  master. 
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OR,  LUCK  IS  EVERYTHING. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR  OP   "WILD   8P0BT8  OP  THE    WEST." 

CHAPTER   II. 

Family  affairs. — **  The  Cat  and  Bagpipes.** — Irish  method  of  making  a  Freemasoa 
— The  rejected  recruit. — A  shindy. 

Several  months  had  elapsed  since  the  little  gentleman  departed, 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  in  peace ;  for  none  of  the  consequences  which 
were  expected  to  attend  the  dreaded  visit  had  been  realised^  The 
sheep  were  reported  healthy, — from  the  dairy  department,  no  mar- 
murings  were  neard,— my  elder  sister  had  enslaved  an  AynJiire  laird, 
and  the  younger  demolished  an  Irish  dragoon, — and  it  was  even  ad- 
mitted by  Ar<£y,  that  if  the  dwarf  had  amused  himself  by  ''  working 
cantrips  when  honest  people  were  asleep,"  they  had  not  been  to  the 
detriment  of  the  family ;  and,  while  my  sire  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain that 

*«  His  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  his  com,'* — 

the  young  ladies  were  absolutely  on  the  high  road  to  matrimony,  and 
had  a  reasonable  chance  of  rapid  promotion  into  that  honourable  estate. 

This  happy  deliverance  from  the  evils  which  might  have  arisen 
from  lodging  a  warlock  with  brimstone  slippers  in  a  Christian  esta- 
blishment, was  resolved  to  different  causes.  Biy  fiither  opined  that  the 
dock  an  durris  had  softened  the  heart  of  the  little  gentleman,  and 
abated  his  malignity  ;  while  the  ladies,  like  the  Irishwoman  who  laid 
the  ultra-population  of  her  village  "  upon  fish  and  praties,**  ascribed 
their  escape  from  witchcraft  and  eternal  celibacy,  to  a  brandered  moor- 
fowl  and  turkey-eggs.  Archy,  however,  dissented  from  both.  To 
his  agency,  as  he  averred,  our  safety  from  satanic  influence  might 
be  traced.  He  had  placed  a  rusty  horse*shoe  over  the  dwarTs  door, 
and  dispersed  an  armtul  of  rowan-tree  in  every  direction,  besides  going 
through  sundry  operations,  too  numerous  to  be  remembered  or  re&te£ 

The  bold  dragoon,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being  a  tmUxt 
to  my  younger  sister,  had  come  to  the  Border  on  short  leave,  to  fidi  the 
Tweed  and  its  tributaries.  Our  acquaintance  commenced  on  the  banks 
of  that  classic  stream ;  both  were  enthusiastic  anglers,  and  both  well 
versed  in  the  science  of  ''  the  gentle  art."  He  was  a  stranger  to,  and 
I  familiar  with,  every  pool  and  rapid  from  filacatter  to  Yetham — I 
gave  him  the  advanta^  of  my  local  knowledge — and  he  returned  the 
compliment  by  a  present  of  foreign  feathers  and  Limerick  hooks.  On 
the  third  evening  we  swore  eternal  friendship  on  the  captain's  fly- book 
^-€Uid  I  persuaded  him  to  leave  his  country  inn,  and  make  my  fiither's 
house  head-ouarten  during  his  sojourn  on  the  Borders. 

Reginald  Dillon  was  an  excellent  sample  of  a  r^ular  £meralder, — 
a  handsome,  hair-brained  fellow,  full  of  animal  spirits,  and  with  that 
national  originality  in  manner  and  expression  which  render  Irish  gen- 
tlemen so  companionable  and  amusing.  To  manly  character  he  united 
natural  talent  and  a  cultivated  mind — and  in  the  field  and  in  the  draw- 
ing-room he  was  equally  at  home.  He  shot  a  snipe  and  killed  a  salmon 
as  if  he  had  been  bred  a  borderer :  and  he  possessed  an  extensive  stock 
of  that  confounded  agreeability,  which  is  accounted  indigenous  to  the 
land  of  saints,  and  acknowledged  by  the  fair  sex  to  be  irresistible. 
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My  yoanger  sister  was  generally  admitted  to  be  handsome — at  least 
so  said  the  men — and  even  some  of  the  women  admitted  that  her  face 
and  person  were  redolent  of  health  and  good  humour.  The  young  dra- 
goon was  a  person  of  similar  temperament>  and,  had  he  wooed  in  Pal- 
staff's  vein,  he  might  have  claimed  sympathy  at  once,  and  pleaded, 
'*  You  are  merry,  so  am  I."  In  a  brief  week,  things  looked  as  if  they 
would  end  in  housekeeping — and  in  a  fortnight,  the  dragoon  was  '^  past 
praying  for."  But  Dillon  was  every  inch  a  gentleman ;  he  knew  that 
circumstances  would  not  at  present  permit  a  marriage — and,  conse- 
quently, he  determined  to  wait  until  prudence  should  warrant  a  dis- 
closure of  his  feelings,  and  authorise  him  to  demand  the  fEiir  one's 
hand. 

The  resolution  was  excellent ;  but  during  a  moorland  walk  the  se- 
cret unhappily  transpired,  and  Julia,  in  reply,  muttered  something 
about  maternal  love  and  family  approbation.  Whether  he  imprinted  a 
kiss  upon  her  virgin  hand  d  la  GrandUon  I  know  not ;  but  that  night 
he  made  me  his  confidant  after  supper  ;  and,  as  is  the  usual  course  io 
love  affairs,  he  was  pleased  to  ask  my  good  offices  and  advice,  after  he 
had  committed  himself  beyond  recovery,  and  promised  to  love,  honour, 
and  cherish  while,  as  they  say  in  Ireland,  ''  there  was  a  kick  in  him." 
Love  laughs  at  locksmiths ;  but  Cupid  himself  would  not  be  allowed 
to  take  liberties  with  the  Horse  Guards.  The  fatal  24th  came  round, 
and  Ranald  Dillon  was  obliged  to  travel  all  night,  to  report  himself 
next  morning.  I  fancy  that  the  parting  was  pathetic ;  for,  as  I  drove 
the  gig  from  the  hall-door  to  set  down  my  ^end  where  the  Edin- 
burgh mail  changed  horses,  I  observed  a  hand,  with  half  a  yard  of 
cambric  in  it,  waving  a  mute  adieu  from  the  chamber  occupied  by  the 
young  ladies. 

Six  months  elapsed— -and  a  letter  came  to  say  that  a  corpulent  uncle 
had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  that  by  the  demise  of  this  stout  gen- 
tleman, Reginald  Dillon  was  placed  in  a  position  to  ymmence  house- 
keeping without  farther  delay.  It  was,  moreover,  intimated  that  he 
had  retired  from  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards — and,  that  with  the  permis- 
sion of  all  concerned,  after  a  decent  period  had  been  permitted  for 
lamenting  a  departed  relation,  who,  when  living,  would  not  have 
parted  with  a  shilling  to  save  him,  the  said  Reginald,  from  trans- 
portation, he  would  repair  to  the  Border,  and  claim  one  of  its  beauties 
for  a  bride.  A  pressing  invitation  came  to  me  by  the  same  post,  to 
visit  him  in  Ireland ;  and,  fearing  that  the  bereavement  he  had  suf- 
fered, with  the  burden  of  a  couple  of  thousand  per  annum  additionally 
imposed  upon  him,  might,  thus  united,  be  too  much  to  bear,  I  deter- 
mined to  sustain  my  friend  in  this  unexpected  calamity,  and  visit  the 
Emerald  Isle. 

Like  Norval  the  younger,  "  I  left  my  father's  house,"  but  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  "  take  with  me  a  chosen  servant  to  conduct  my 
steps."  Repairing  to  Glasgow,  I  embarked  in  a  Dublin  packet — crossed 
the  Channel — sojourned  a  week  in  the  metropolis — where  the  '*  here- 
ditary bondsmen,"  notwithstanding  Saxon  oppression,  seemed  to  me  in 
wonderful  health  and  spirits, — set  out  for  the  south — and  en  route  to 
Killnacorrib,  reached  Ballyporeen,  a  pleasant  and  populous  town,  where, 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  I  left  the  gentle  reader. 

**  The  Cat  and  Bagpipes ".  was  not  an  hostelrie  which  a  traveller 
would  select  to  "  take  his  ease  in," — and  an  accidental  delay  in  the 
transmission  of  a  letter  to  Reginald  Dillon,  unfortunately  extended  my 
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sojourn  in  this  agreeable  caravansera  until  the  third  day ;  and,  during 
the  couple  of  nights  which  I  remained  indebted  to  Phil  Corcoran  for 
*'  good  lodging  and  entertainment/'  I  am  ready  to  make  affidavit  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  that  none  of  those  on  the  strength  of  the  esta- 
blishment, were  ever  under  a  counterpane.  Indeed,  the  whole  brigade, 
from  the  landlord  to  the  boots,  appeared  to  me  a  detachment  of 
somnambulists.  When  endeavouring  to  convey  dinner-orders  to  the 
waiter,  and  reprobating  his  yawning  in  my  presence,  as  a  set  off  he 
pleaded  innocence  of  bed  from  the  preceding  Thursday.  I  tumbled  the 
same  evening  over  the  chamber-maid,  who  was  dozing  on  the  stairs; 
and  she  observed,  in  mitigation  of  damages,  that  she  had  not  **  pressed 
feathers "  for  three  nights.  "  The  Cat  and  Bagpipes"  was  typical  of 
human  life ;  for  it  was  an  eternal  succession  of  entries  and  de|Murtures. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  not  an  hostlerie  where  a  man  would  wish  to 
live  and  die.  Had  the  waiter  been  enabled  to  attend  awake,  his  mi- 
nistry might  have  been  unexceptionable, — and  full  allowance  must  be 
made  for  a  spider-brusher  who  infests  the  lobbies,  in  that  state  of  semi- 
somnolency  which  Lady  Macbeth  displays  upon  the  st^e,  when  she  is 
in  quest  of  soap  and  water,  and  anxious  to  come  clean-handed  before 
the  audience.  On  the  whole,  Denis  Ryan  would  have  been  the  better 
of  a  lighter-coloured  shirt— -while  to  SiU[)y  Delaney,  shoes  and  stodc- 
ings  would  have  been  decidedly  an  improvement. 

As  to  the  culinary  department  of  the  '*  Cat  and  Bagpipesi^"  I  shall 
merely  remark,  that  for  patriotic  considerations  Mister  Ck)rooran  dis- 
pensed with  a  French  cook ;  and  the  tourist  who  required  turtle-soup 
might  not  find  that  cockney  abomination  in  honest  Philip's  bill  of  fare. 
An  elegant  simplicity  was  observed  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
table — travellers  were  not  poisoned  by  the  villanous  addition  of  cucum- 
bers to  fresh  salmon— and  cutlets  came  to  the  mahogany  without  be- 
ing surtouled  in  white  foolscap.  In  Ballyporeen,  it  would  appear  that 
people  put  thek  trust  in  God  and  the  gridiron ;  and  although  Denis 
Ryan  admitted,  tnat  during  fair-time,  he  had  seen  bigger  dinners  at  the 
King's  Arms,  Ballinasloe,  he  maintained  that  a  rasher  at  the  Cat  and 
Baspipes  defied  all  o<mipetition ;  and  might  the  deril  blister  him,  the 
said  Denis,  —  rather,  by  the  way,  an  unpleasant  operation  to  impose 
upon  his  Satanic  majesty,  — -  if  ever  there  was  a  tenderer  stake  incised 
by  a  sinner's  tooth,  than  what  he,  Denis,  would  undertake  to  produce, 
ay — and  before  a  traveller  had  time  to  bless  himself. 

In  Ireland,  a  pleasant  gentleman  is  a  person  who  never  goes  to  bed ; 
and,  felon  le  regie,  the  customers  of  Philip  Corcoran  were  sin^ulariy 
agreeable.  I, — Heaven  forgive  my  ignorance ! — ^went  to  bed  under  the 
expectation  of  sleeping ;  but  '*  the  sons  of  harmonv,"  who  occupied  an 
adjacent  room,  sang  through  the  earlier  portion  of  tne  night,  and  fought 
out  the  remainder.  *^  With  bloody  murder  in  the  next  room,"  as  she 
termed  it,  Sibby  Delaney  admitted,  that  even  one  of  the  seven  sleepers 
could  not  have  closed  an  eye ;  and,  as  an  Irish  solicitor  charges  for 
''  loss  of  sleep,"  while  consiaering  whom  he  shall  employ  to  swear  an 
alibi  for  his  client,  so  might  I  have  fedrly  debited  the  said  ''  sons  of 
harmony  "  with  thirteen  and  eightpence.  Determined  to  make  up  for 
broken  slumbers  on  the  former  night,  I  retreated  to  my  dormi^y  with 
the  lark — and  exhausted  nature  yielding  to  the  gentle  influence  of  the 
sleepy  deity,  I  was  forthwith  fast  as  a  watchman.  Ere  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  however,  I  was  startled  by  aloud  alarum ;  and  unearthly  noises 
were  united  to  sulphureous  smells.     There  was  a  trampling  of  feet 
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and  people  seemed  to  be  pelting  each  other  with  chairs  and  table 
the  din  increased ;  fire-arms  were  discharged — I  sprang  out  of  bed ; 
the  bell-pull  was  broken ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  roar  for  help. 
I  rushed  down  the  lobby — but  at  the  extremity  I  encountered  a  trucu* 
lent-looking  fellow  with  a  naked  sword,  who  barred  a  further  passage, 
and  I  was  too  happy  to  retreat  with  life.  At  last  my  outcries  were 
overheard,  and  Denis  Ryan  came  to  my  assistance. 

''  What>  in  the  devil's  name>  is  the  matter?"  I  easped  out. 

*'  Yer  honour  has  hit  it  to  a  T.  Oh !  blessed  Virgin,  stand  our 
friend !"  and  Denis  executed  a  flourish  of  his  thumb,  which  was  in- 
tended to  place  the  sign  of  the  cross  between  himself  and  evil. 
<'  They  're  raisin'  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  lobby." 

"  Raising  whom  ?" 

**  The  divil !  The  Lord  pardon  us  for  naming  him  1"  responded  the 
chief  butler 

*'  Nonsense,  man  V 

*'  It 's  truth,  yer  honour ;  the  masons  are  goin'  to  make  Mr.  Clancy 
of  Ballybooley,  and  they  're  gettin'  the  ould lad  up  through  the  floor." 

**  fiy  the  ould  lad,  do  you  mean  Mr.  Clancy  ?" 

**  No ;  I  mane  the  divil  himself,*'  retumcKi  Denis,  **  the  very  lad 
who  '11  provide  a  warm  comer  for  the  company,  or  I  'm  much  mis- 
taken." 

"  Fetch  me  candles ;  for,  with  the  devil  in  the  next  apartment  I 
may  give  up  all  hope  of  rest." 

Mister  Ryan  obeyed  the  order ;  and  while  I  dressed  hastily,  he  fa- 
voured me  with  additional  information.  **  The  filazers,"^-as  the  lodge 
was  happily  intitulated, — were  about  to  initiate  Brother  Clancy  into  the 
ancient  and  honourable  order  of  Freemasons ;  and  the  temfic  noises 
which  had  banished  sleep  were  connected  with  certain  mystic  rites» 
known  only  to  the  favoured  few,  who  were  at  present  engaged  in 
making  suitable  preparations  for  the  reception  of  his  Satanic  majesty. 
Mr.  Clancy,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  designed  to  have  eone  through 
the  ordeal  which  now  awaited  him  ;  but  alarmed — V'  And  small  blame 
to  him !"  observed  Denis,  as  another  explosion  was  neard  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  lobby,)  —  at  the  awful  sounds  which  preluded  his  entree, 
he  fiurly  lost  heart,  slipped  through  a  side  door  to  the  yard,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  hastened  to  his  abiding-place.  All  rites  were  perform- 
ed, —  the  devil,  of  course,  in  attendance,  —  a  detachment  of ''  the  free 
and  accepted,"  in  full  paraphernalia,  ready  to  introduce  the  neophyte, — 
when,  lo  1  he  was  sought  in  vain,  and  the  aspirant  for  masonic  ho- 
nours had  vanished.  Great  was  the  indignation  of  **  The  Blazers ;" 
much  was  Mr.  Clancy  reprobated  for  his  want  of  resolution  by  the 
world  at  large;  and  even  the  wif(^of  his  bosom  refused  her  smiles  to 
the  fugitive.  At  fair  and  market  polite  messages  were  delivered  to 
him  from  his  friend,  the  devil,  who  hoped  yet  to  have  the  honour  of 
making  his  acquaintance ;  until,  actually  driven  desperate,  Peter  re- 
solved to  make  a  second  essay,  obtain  admission  into  the  mystic  tem- 
ple, or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Mrs.  Clancy — she  was  one  of  the 
Blakes  of  Kiltycormick,  and  therefore,  as  everybody  knew,  a  gentle- 
woman of  pluck, — had  come  in  upon  the  jaunting-car  to  aid,  comfort, 
and  encourage.  She  was  located  at  the  opposite  terminus  of  the  lobby 
— and  half-a-dozen  female  friends  had  kindly  given  her  their  company, 
and  the  party  were  engaged  at  loo.  Peter,  to  meet  the  trial  like  a  man, 
had  fortified  himself  with  a  fourth  tumbler ;  but  Denis  lamented  to 
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say,  that  though  the  said  tambler  was  a  stiff  one,  the  alcohol  had  no 
effect.  The  candidate  for  masonic  honours  was  pallid  as  a  spectre ; 
and  Denis  expressed  some  doubt  whether,  even  in  this  second  essaj, 
the  neophyte  could  screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking-point,  and  oome 
to  the  scratch  like  a  brick.  Before  a  minute  passed,  I  also  held  simi- 
lar dubitations  on  this  important  question. 

I  was  repairing  to  the  sitting-room,  attended  by  Denis  as  candle- 
bearer,  who  pointed  to  a  green  curtain  drawn  across  the  passage,  and 
the  swordsman  who  had  put  me  in  fear  and  terror  keeping  watch  and 
ward  in  front  of  it.  This,  as  he  informed  me,  was  a  signal  that  the 
mystic  ceremonies  were  about  to  take  place,  and  that  Mr.  Clancy's  or- 
deal was  at  hand.  From  the  other  end  of  the  passage  three  men  ad- 
vanced. Two  were  arrayed  in  collars  and  aprons  ornamented  with 
cabalistic  symbols,  and  escorted,  rather  than  accompanied,  a  little  man, 
whose  bloodless  cheeks  and  quivering  lips  bespoke  mortal  apprehension. 
As  the  trio  came  down  the  passage,  I  was  reminded  of  a  deserter  be- 
tween a  double  file  of  the  guard — the  escort  might  be  honourable; 
but  it  looked  a  deyilish  liker  intended  to  prevent  Mr.  Clancy  from 
making  a  second  bolt.  They  reached  the  barrier,  —  the  sword-bearer 
raised  the  curtain,— the  party  disappeared  behind  it, — and  I  entered 
my  sitting  room,  wishing  honest  Peter  a  safe  deliveranoe. 

Ten  minutes  elapsed ;  and  an  ominous  silence  reigned  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  corridor.  I  peeped  from  the  door ;  the  sentry  was  on  duty  be- 
fore the  curtain ;  and  I  fieincied  that  the  alarm  had  abated,  and  that  the 
old  gentleman  was  in  the  best  of  temper  with  his  faithful  worshippers. 
Like  the  quiet  of  a  volcano  before  eruption,  or  the  calm  that  heralds 
the  tornado,  suddenly,  the  tempest  burst  with  redoubled  fury.  Much 
noise, — more  sulphur,— a  toss-up  whether  it  were  the  ceiling  or  the  floor 
that  was  coming  down ;  but  quite  evident  that  the  devil  was  to  pay, 
and  unhappilv,  no  pitch  hot.  My  eyes  unoonsciouslv  were  turned  to- 
wards the  place  from  whence  these  demoniac  sounds  proceeded — ^the 
screen  was  dashed  aside — and  a  phantom  in  human  form  darted  along 
the  corridor,  and,  followed  closely  by  half-a-dozen  pursuers,  the  rout 
took  its  direction  towards  the  apartment  in  which  Mrs.  Clancy  and  her 
loo-partv  were  assembled. 

The  ragitive  was  her  loving  lord.  Save  the  nether  portion  of  his 
habiliments,  his  person  was  untrammelled  by  linen  or  broadcloth, — a 
rope  hung  dangling  from  his  neck,  —  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  —  his 
visage  piue,  —  and  he  seemed  precisely  like  a  man  who  had  been  un- 
ceremoniously introduced  to  **  the  gentleman  in  black."  Mr.  Clancy 
made  '^  strong  running/'— ^istanc^  all  pursuit, — ^bounded  into  my 
lady's  chamber,— €md  the  yell  firom  the  company  within,  which  marked 
his  unexpected  advent,  gave  evidence  that  it  is  not  considered  quite 
correct  for  gentlemen  in  Adamite  costume  to  violate  the  delicacy  of  a 
loo-table. 

Dire  was  the  commotion,  and  deep  the  mystery  which  attended  the 
sudden  entrSe  of  Peter  Clancy.  That  the  said  Peter  was  being  en- 
trusted with  those  interesting  secrets 

<'  Which  none  bat  masons  ever  knew,*' 

was  generally  known ;  but  the  ladies,  in  happy  ignwanoe,  fancying 
that  the  inauguration  of  a  brother  was  merely  accompanied  with  some 
ceremony  ana  an  uncommon  quantity  of  whiskey-punch,  had  set  it 
down,  on  the  whole,  as  rather  a  pleasant  sort  of  operation.     That  an 
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attempt,  however^  had  been  made  to  hang  Peter,  or  that  Peter  bad  at- 
tempted to  hang  himself^  was  clear  as  a  problem.  WeU,  if  Mr.  Clancy 
had  intended  to  commit  feJo^e-se,  the  cornse  would  have  cut  a  more 
gentlemanly  Bgure  with  the  clothes  on, — and,  therefore,  wh}r  should  he 
peel  ?  Or,  like  another  traveller,  had  he  fallen  among  thieves,  who 
stripped  him  first,  and  would  have  concealed  robbery  by  murder  ?  Amid 
these  conflicting  doubts,  divers  men  in  mystic  accoutrements  entered, 
and  demanded  the  body  of  Peter  Clancy,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
personal  property  and  certain  habiliments  which  were  enumerated  at 
length.  The  fugitive  threw  himself  for  protection  upon  the  ladies,— - 
and  when  was  lovely  woman  cold  to  humanity's  appeal  ?  The  *^  ft-ee 
and  accepted  "  secured  the  levanter's  right  arm,  —  the  loo-party  laid 
hold  of  tne  left  one, — both  struggled  for  the  prize^— and  the  person  of 
Peter  bade  fair  to  be  equally  partitioned^ — when,  fortunately,  he  with 
the  sword  appeared  Ujuin  the  field  of  battle^  bearing  orders  from  the 
Right  Worshipful  to  surcease  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Clancy  had  not  courage  to 
meet  the  devil  like  a  gentleman^  it  was  intimated,  by  that  high  mnc- 
tionary,  that  he,  Peter,  had  free  permission  to  go  to  Pandemonium  as 
he  pleased. 

With  the  evasion  of  the  fugitive,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  en- 
lightened craftsmen  suddenly  ended.  The  peen  curtain  was  removed 
— the  sentinel  disappeared — ^the  lobbies  gradually  became  endurable — 
sulphur  gave  way  to  simple  peat-smoke— and  even  an  asthmatic  gen- 
tleman might  have  taken  a  turn  through  the  corridor  without  the  risk 
of  suffocation.  How  Peter  Clancy  put  in  the  night  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
a  more  hilarious  company  than  the  ''  dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie  " 
never  kept  an  inn  in  an  uproar  till  blessed  sunshine.  At  five  A.M. 
Denis  announced  that  the  eentlemen  were  settling  the  bill, — and  at  six 
I  ventured  to  bed,  and  made  up  for  broken  rest  by  reposing  until  mid- 
day. 

While  sitting  at  breakfast,  I  observed  a  sergeant  of  light  dragoons 
pass  the  window  with  a  fine-looking  lad  whom  it  was  evident  he  in- 
tended to  make  "  food  for  powder,"  and  that  the  youth  was  a  consent- 
ing party  to  the  same.  After  an  absence  of  an  hour>  the  non-com- 
missioned ofiicer  and  the  recruit  returned — ^they  stopped— in  both  fieices 
disappointment,  was  apparent — and  as  the  casement  was  open,  I  over- 
heard the  conversation  which  ensued. 

''  Reject  me ! "  exclaimed  the  youths  and  his  dieek  crimsoned  with 
anger.  "  Reject  me,  because  I  have  a  mark  or  two  on  my  legs  from 
kicking  football  I  Is  there  a  horse  in  your  regiment  I  won't  back,  or  a 
boy  of  my  own  inches  I  can't  throw?  And,  for  a  scrape  or  two  upon 
the  shin,  am  I  to  be  rejected  as  unfit  to  be  a  I^^^gs  mai^ ?  " 

"Too  bad,  by — ,'*  returned  the  sergeant.  "The  stupid  old  fool, 
who  is  as  fit  to  be  staff-surgeon  as  I  am  to  be  first  chambermaid  to  the 
Lady-^Lieutenant,  when  he 's  drunk  passes  everything  short  of  cripples, 
catches  it  at  head-quarters,  and  then  for  a  fortnight  afterwards  refuses 
every  man  he  examines." 

"  Well — I  am  regularly  bothered,"  said  the  youth  with  a  sigh ;  "  I 
never  dreamed  that  I  was  not  man  enough  to  make  a  soldier.  Here  is 
your  shilling,  sergeant." 

"  And  may  the  devil  blister  the  palm  of  the  same  sei^eant,  if  ever 
it  enters  the  same ! "  and  the  dragoon  pushed  back  the  offered  coin. 

There  was  something  in  this  short  episode  in  humble  life  that  inter- 
ebted  me-*and  I  listened  to  the  conversation. 
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''  Hang  it  !'*  said  the  sergeant^ ''  jon  must  not  be  cast  down — a  smart 
lad  like  you  can  never  come  astray.  Why,  you  're  the  r^ular  length 
for  a  footman — and>  with  a  little  fiigleing,  would  show  off  a  silver- 
headed  cane  and  smart  livery  to  perfection." 

"  I  '11  wear  no  livery/'  said  the  youth>  *'  but  that  which  has  been  re- 
fused me." 

''And  may  I  be  spiflicatedl"  —  I  wonder  in  Heaven's  chancery 
whether  the  phrase  was  held  to  be  an  oath^  and  booked  accordingly^ 
against  the  sergeant. — **  May  I  be  spiflicated,  if  that  doting  omma  damn 
shall  cross  your  luck>  my  darling  boy ;  and  before  six  moirths>  you  shall 
be  astride  a  horse  at  one  side  of  a  gateway  in  Whitehall^  if  there 's 
a  vacancy  in  *  the  Blues.' " 

The  youth  expressed  his  thanks,  and  asked  further  information. 

**  My  third  cousin,  by  the  mother's  side,"  returned  the  dragoon,  **  is 
trumpet-major  in  the  r^ment.  I  'U  give  you  a  letter  to  him,  and, 
thouffh  I  have  not  seen  him  these  ten  years,  he  'U  pay  attention  to  a 
blood-relation.     You  'U  just  have  to  slip  fair  and  asy  across  to  London." 

'*  I  have  heard  of  that  place,"  returned  the  rejected  one.  "  Is  it  not 
a  long  way  otf  ?  and  I  have  but  three  shilling  in  the  world  ! " 

Before  the  sergeant  could  reply,  one  of  £ose  pleasant  occurrences 
indigenous 

^  To  the  land  that  gave  Patridc  hit  birth," 

interrupted  the  conversation. 

If  there  be  any  visitation  more  afflictine  to  an  Emeralder  than  all 
besides  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir,  it  is  to  endure,  with  ordinary  patience> 
the  audacity  with  which  Cockney  tourists  and  Scotch  impressionists 
fabricate  their  apocryphe  of  that  unhappy  land,  and  attempt  to  deli- 
neate character  whicn  none  but  a  bom-Irishman  can  comprehend.  I 
crossed  Channel  with  one  of  these  impostors,  and  he  casually  intimated 
at  breakfast,  that  he  purposed  to  enlighten  the  reading  public  with  his 
experiences  during  a  fortnight'^  sojourn  in  the  worst-used  land  in 
Christendom. 

''  You  treated  yourself  of  course,  with  a  rowl  to  the  Rock  ?"  observed 
a  Dublin  citiaen. 

'*  Had  a  spoleeine  in  Donnylmwk  ?  "  added  a  second. 

''  Took  a  pinch  of  blackguiurd  at  a  country  wake  off  the  person  of  the 
departed  ?  "  said  a  gentleman  from  Connaught. 

''  Danced  a  iig  at  a  dragging  home  9  " 

"  And  drank  scaUeeine  at  a  pattern  ? "  continued  another  of  the 
company. 

^ow,  these  remarks  being  conveyed  in  an  unknown  tongue  were  re- 
sponded to,  by 

''  Gentlemen,  I  really  do  not  understand  you." 

''Then,  permit  me  to  intimate,"  quoth  the  trans-Shannonite,  "that 
ou  know  as  much  of  national  character,  as  a  donkey  does  of  his  desc^it 
»y  the  mother's  side." 

Everybody  acquainted  with  Milesian  life,  will  recollect  how  often  he 
has  been  astonisned  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  an  Irish  row.  Sir 
Lucius  0*Tri^er — nomen  venerabile! — judiciously  remarks,  that  in 
England  an  a^r  is  so  eclatted,  that  people  cannot  fight  in  peace  and 
quietness ;  and,  among  the  lower  classes,  so  much  unnecessary  verbis^ 
must  be  delivered  before  the  first  blow  is  given,  that  an  Irish  shindy 
will  be  over  before  an  English  set-to  has  commenced. 
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It  was  the  inarket*da]r>  and  the  principal  mercantile  operations 
of  Ballyporeen  were  transacted  immediately  beneath  my  window. 
Frieze>  coarse  linen,  yarn,  and  earthenware,  seemed  to  be  tne  articles 
in  commercial  demand — the  former  commodities  being  displayed  on 
benches,  and  the  latter  paraded  on  the  ground,  which  was  littered  with 
straw  in  respect  to  the  fragility  of  the  article.  Indeed,  an  exhibition 
of  crockery  on  the  street  appeared  to  me  anything  but  discreet.  But, 
in  Hibernian  calculations,  fortune  is  always  taken  into  consideration ; 
and  when  an  Irish  whip  places  the  tying  of  his  wheel  upon  the  edge  of 
a  quarry,  the  saltation  of  your  neck  firom  dislocation  is  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  by  the  scoundrel  telling  you  with  a  grin,  '*  it 's  himself 
that  has  the  best  of  luck ! "  If  the  delft-dealers,  whose  merchandize 
was  exhibited  beneath  my  window,  had  calculated  on  the  protection  of 
the  blind  goddess,  yerily,  on  this  occasion,  their  edifices  were  erected 
upon  sand. 

Without  the  interchange  of  a  word,  two  men,  whose  meeting  seemed 
purely  accidental,  commenced  a  furious  combat.  In  half-a-minute  one 
of  the  belligerents  was  beaten  to  the  ground ;  but  before  the  conqueror 
could  raise  an  lo  Pcean  for  his  yictory,  two  strangers  dashed  the  crowd 
aside,  and  assailed  him  fiercely. 

"  Mother  of  Heayen  ! "  exclaimed  the  rejected  recruit,  snatching  a 
blackthorn  as  he  spoke  from  the  hand  of  a  looker-on.  ^'  Two  upon  one 
in  a  christian  country  I "  and  ^uick  as  lightning  he  was  actiyely  engaged 
with  the  stouter  of  the  twain.  **  Hurrah  for  the  Blakes  I  '  was  an- 
swered by  a  shout  of  "  the  Sweenies  for  eyer ! "  With  marvellous  ala- 
crity, the  kinsmen  and  acquaintances  of  both  these  respectable  feunilies 
responded  to  the  call  to  arms — ^and  in  less  than  ^ye  minutes,  at  least 
thirty  couple  of  combatants  were  busily  engaged.  Loud  was  the  clatter 
of  cudgels,  as  saplin  encountered  crab-trec^^— diyers  good  men  and  true 
saluted  their  mother  earth— the  swearing  was  awful,  as  it  was  formerly 
in  Flanders — and,  prepared  as  I  had  l^en  by  the  gentleman  who  had 
roofed  the  mail  in  my  company  from  the  metropolis,  his  laudatory 
notice  of  the  pleasant  town  of  Ballyporeen  fell  innnitely  short  of  what 
it  merited. 

The  fight,  which  had  exhibited  an  alternation  of  success  as  fresh 
adherents  of  the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  came  into  action,  at 
last  declared  against  the  Sweenies,  and  they  reluctantly  gaye  ground. 
In  the  front  rank  of  the  Blake  brigade,  the  rejected  recruit  was  con- 
spicuously seen — and  his  performance  elicited  general  applause  from 
Trojan  and  Tyrian.  Several  elderly  amateurs,  whose  years  forbade  their 
taking  part  in  active  operations,  but  who  regarded  the  faction-fight  from 
the  inn  steps  with  that  lively  interest,  which  might  be  expected  from 
veterans  who,  in  their  day,  had  cleared  many  a  fair,  and  been  a  small 
fortune  to  the  village  bone-setter,-— these  experienced  gentlemen  were 
loud  in  their  commendation  of  this  promising  youth.  What  might 
have  been  the  result  or  the  duration  of  a  combat,  whose  fortunes 
changed  as  fresh  actors  figured  on  the  stage,  it  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late, for,  sudden  as  the  fight  commenced,  as  suddenly  was  it  terminated. 
At  once  the  arms  of  the  belligerents  were  paralysed  by  a  loud  alarum  : 
"Mind  yourselves,  boys,  dear!  Oh!  murder — here's  the  peelers — 
may  the  devil  welcome  them  ! "  At  the  annunciation  of  that  dreaded 
body,  previous  animosity  gave  place  to  a  mutual  wish  on  both  sides  to 
evade  the  penalties  of  law — Sweeney  and  Blake  consulted  safety  by 
inglorious  night — and  "  Sauve  qui  peui  !  "  which,  on  the  authority  of 
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Napoleon^  ended  the  shindy  at  Waterloo^  was  re-enacted  at  tlie 
rookawn  at  Bally poreen — for  the  closing  order  of  the  day  there  was, 
"  Devil  take  the  hindmost ! " 

A  melancholy  incident  clouded  the^naie  of  this  pleasant  passage  of 
arms.  The  deep  interest  which  had  absorbed  the  attention  of  combat- 
ants  and  lookers-on,  had  prevented  the  insidious  advance  of  ''that 
green  banditti" — as  poor  Burns  would  have  termed  the  Irish  police — 
from  being  remarked,  and  the  cavalry  were  actually  charging,  and  the 
fixed  bayonets  of  the  footmen  making,  a  derriire,  painfal  demonstra- 
tions on  the  persons  of  divers  concerned,  before  danger  was  even  appre- 
hended. But  one  egress  was  opened  for  escape  ;  and  alas !  that  led 
direct  over  the  space  before  my  window,  on  which  the  unhappy  delft- 
merchants  had  arranged  their  crockery  and  crystaL  On  rushed  the 
crowd ;  and  fearful  were  the  exclamations  of  the  proprietors  of  porce- 
lain. A  man,  with  a  bayonet  behind  him  and  crockery  in  his  front, 
seldom  halts  between  two  opinions.  Within  a  couple  of  minutes,  jug, 
mug,  and  tumbler,  were  reduced  to  smithereens — an  uncracked  plate 
would  have  been  accounted  a  curiosity  in  Bally poreen^-and  a  tea-cup 
could  not  be  obtained  at  any  price,  i  had  remarked  the  rejected  one 
in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  I  watched  him  in  that  of  his  reverse ;  and 
I  must  say,  that  had  the  staff-surgeon  seen  him  as  I  did,  bound  over 
half-a-dozen  delft-crates  like  a  harlequin,  his  soundness  in  wind  and 
limb  would  never  have  been  Questioned — and  the  King,  God  bless  him ! 
have  been  provided  with  a  gallant  light  dragoon. 

Whether  the  police  were  not  desirous  of  making  prisoners,  or  that 
the  malefactors  were  too  rapid  in  their  movements  to  be  overtaken  and 
secured,  I  did  not  observe  that  any  of  the  demolishers  of  delft  were  led 
into  captivity ;  and  save  that  for  an  hour  after  the  affray,  the  china- 
merchants,  male  and  female,  cried  a  coronach  over  the  street-full  of 
potsherds  which  in  the  morning  had  been  crockery*  peace  reigned  once 
more  in  Ballyporeen.  The  sergeant  of  dragoons  and  the  rejected  re- 
cruit again  posted  themselves  under  my  window,  and  resumed  the  con- 
versation which  the  recent  outbreak  had  interrupted. 

^'  You  are  short  of  cash,"  said  the  sergeant. 

''  I  am,  indeed,"  replied  the  youth. 

''  And  have  you  no  relation  that  would  stand  a  pound  or  two? — no 
friend  to  stump  the  rowdy  ?  " 

''  Friends  I  have  none — nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  relation  in  the 
world." 

"  Why,  d — n  it  I "  returned  the  dragoon ;  *'  have  you  dropped  from 
the  clouds  ?     There  never  was  a  man  but  had  a  father." 

''  Father  or  mother  I  never  saw ;  and,  on  the  wide  earth,  there  is  not, 
I  believe,  a  being  so  lonely  and  desolate."  A  tear  trembled  in  the  poor 
youth's  eye,  and  the  sigh  which  closed  the  sentence,  appeared  to  issue 
from  a  breaking  heart. 

I  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  unknown — felt  for  the  disappoint- 
ment he  had  suffered — watched  his  reckless  gallantry  in  the  faction- 
fight — and  had  listened  with  deep  sympathy  to  the  brief  but  touching 
confession  of  his  destitution.  I  rang  the  bell — desired  Denis  to  sum- 
mon to  my  presence  the  sergeant  and  his  young  companion — and  in  a 
few  minutes  both  were  introduced. 

"  I  have  overheard  your  conversation.  It  appears  your  wish  to  be- 
come a  soldier  has  been  disappointed  by  some  real  or  imaginary  cause. 
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which  incapacitates  you  from  sustaining  the  hardships  attendant  npon 
military  life." 

''  They  are  imaginary  indeed,  sir.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  a 
hunter  was  worthless  in  the  field,  because  his  legs  might  exhibit  a 
scratch  or  two,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Your  hiend,  the  sergeant,  believes  that  elsewhere  you  would  suc- 
ceed.    Money  is  required.    What  sum  would  serve  the  purpose  ?" 

The  youth  fixed  his  dark  eyes  on  mine,  as  if  to  reaa  the  object  of 
the  question. 

''Merely,"  he  said,  ''sufficient  to  sustain  life.  I  can  walk  forty 
miles  a-day  for  a  fortnight  —  and  I  suppose  that  less  than  that  time 
would  bring  me  to  London." 

"  Grood  steady  action  that,"  observed  the  non-commissioned  officer, 
"  for  a  lad  declared  unsound  by  an  old  ass,  who  can't  tell  a  splint  from 
a  spavin." 

I  drew  my  purse  from  my  pocket,  and  placed  three  sovereigns  in 
the  young  man's  hand. 

'*  Gold,  by  Heaven ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  his  cheeks  grew  scarlet.  For 
a  moment  he  held  the  money  in  his  hand,  then  respectfully  returning 
it,  he  muttered  his  thanks,  but  modestly  declined  accepting  a  pecuniary 
favour  from  a  stranger. 

I  examined  the  young  Irishman  with  attention,  and  a  closer  investi- 

fition  of  his  outer  man  by  no  means  abated  the  interest  he  had  created, 
should  have  guessed  his  age  at  eighteen,  and  a  finer  form  never  com- 
bined activity  with  strength.  Of  course,  several  years  would  be  re- 
quired to  develope  the  nrame-work  of  the  man ;  but  at  present,  as 
Sergeant  O'Dwyer  was  pleased  to  remark,  "  a  smarter  stripling,  in  a 
shell-jacket,  never  destroyed  a  milliner's  apprentice  at  first  sight."  To 
a  faultless,  although  an  unformed  figure,  the  stranger  united  a  ^e 
decidedly  handsome.  The  outline  was  a  gentleman's — while  dark  eyes 
of  singular  intelligence,  gave  an  animation  to  the  countenance,  which 
regular  features  so  often  want. 

I  ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  whiskey.  The  sergeant  turned  down 
a  bumper,  which  the  younger  Irishman  politely  declined. 

"'Pon  my  conscience,"  observed  the  dragoon,  "after  that  lively 
rookawn  in  the  street,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  be  inclined  to  wet  my 
whistle.  Come — sorrow 's  dry.  Who  knows  what  luck 's  before  us  ; 
and  when  a  goose  is  grazing  over  the  carcass  of  (yDrench,  you  '11  be 
sitting  snu^  and  warm  on  a  saddle  at  the  Horse  Guards.  Fill — yer 
sowl !  and  drink  his  honour's  health." 

"  That  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  will  I  do,"  returned  the  candi- 
date for  military  honours ;  and  he  tasted  the  whiskey,  and  replaced 
his  glass  upon  the  table. 

"  You  have  excited  my  curiosity,"  I  said.  "  Deem  it  not  idle  curi- 
osity if  I  trouble  you  with  a  few  questions." 

The  youth  bowed  respectfully,  and  replied  that  he  had  no  secret 
that  needed  concealment. 

"  You  are  an  orphan  ?" 

"  That  question  I  cannot  answer." 

'*  Well,  you  have  no  parents,  if  I  understood  you  rightly." 

*'  If  I  have,  I  am  ignorant  of  them." 

'  No  relations  ?" 

"  None  upon  the  earth." 

"  May  1  a»k  your  name  ?" 
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''  I  must  give  you  an  assumed  one." 

"  Egad  !  observed  the  sergeant,  "  I  never  heard  a  cross^xamination 
that  produced  so  little  evidence,  and  I  have  been  present  before  now 
at  a  court-martial." 

"  In  a  word,  sir,"  said  the  youth,  addressing  himself  to  me,  *'  you 
seem  to  take  some  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  an  outcast.  To  plain 
inquiries  1  have  returned  simple  answers,  and  yet  they  throw  no  light 
upon  my  history.  If  the  story  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself 
can  be  worth  the  brief  space  that  will  be  consumed  in  its  narration,  I 
am  most  willing  to  relate  it." 

I  bowed  assent.  To  enable  him  the  better  to  comprehend  the  auto- 
biography of  the  rejected  recruit.  Sergeant  O'Dwyer  supplied  his  glass 
anew.  I  signalled  the  strangers  to  be  seated, — ^my  order  was  obeyed, 
^«nd  Brian  (yLinn  thus  told  the  earlier  passages  of  a  life,  whose 
manly  career  it  shall  be  our  task  to  place  hereafter  before  the  gentle 
reader. 


THE  LONE  CHyRCHYARD. 

The  lone  churchyard  !  the  stiU  churchyard ! 

How  dear  is  the  spot  to  me ! 
How  sweet  the  sound  of  the  winds  that  stir 

The  leaves  of  its  cypress  tree ! 
I  love  to  walk  on  its  verdant  glade. 

That  yields  to  the  passing  tread. 
With  thoughts  that  a  thousand  fancies  weave. 

In  dreams  of  the  bygone  dead  ! 
Or,  seated  upon  a  time-worn  stone, 

Where  the  silvery  moss  doth  creep  ; 
I  think  how  cahn  in  the  earth's  warm  breast 

The  young  and  the  aged  sleep  ! 
The  child  with  its  locks  of  flaxen  hair. 

The  maid  with  a  brow  as  pale 
As  the  snowdrop  meek,  whose  fragile  stem 

Bends  to  the  evening  gale  I 
The  strong  man  shorn  of  his  pow*r  and  might, 

How  w«dc  in  his  strength  he  lies  ; 
With  limbs  that  a  breath  might  scatter  wide. 

And  nought  in  his  soulless  eyes  ! 
The  mother  sharing  her  infant's  bed, 

Watching  her  slumbering  child  ; 
Shielding  its  form  in  a  dose  embrace 

From  the  cold,  or  tempest  wild. 
And  the  old  church  bell,  whose  low,  soft  tone, 

Steals  o'er  the  Hst*ning  ear. 
It  seems  the  vmoe  of  the  early  known, 

The  loved  of  many  a  year  ! 
It  speaks  to  my  heart  of  other  days, — 

It  brings  me  my  childhood's  home, — 
Blessed  to  me  are  its  chastening  notes. 

Though  thrilling  and  sad  they  come  ! 
I  heard  it  when  I  was  but  a  boy, 

And  smiled  at  its  mournful  swell ; 
A  few  more  years,  I  wept  at  the  sound, 

For  it  toUM  out  a  mother's  knell ! 
The  lone  churchyard  I  the  still  churchyard  ! 

How  dear  is  the  spot  to  me  ; 
How  sweet  the  sound  of  the  winds  that  stir 

The  leaves  of  iu  cypress  tree  ! 
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DR.  MAGINN. 


A  LITERARY  RETROSPECT  BY  A  MIDDLE-AOED  MAN. 

Bbfobb  I  close  my  desk,  as  I  sit  in  my  moonlit  chamber  this  fine 
summer  evening,  let  me  recall  one  sufferer,  now  at  rest, — slightly 
known  to  me,  indeed,  but  remembered  with  a  fearful  distinctness — 
so  slightly,  that  if  you  were  to  ask  me  his  Christian  name  I  could  not 
tell  it.  A  clear  remembrance  of  his  blanched  cheek  and  wandering 
eye  dwells  in  my  memory.  Who,  when  I  add  the  faltering  voice,  the 
symmetrical  features,  the  grey  hair,  even  in  comparative  youth, — 
the  slashing  reply,  the  sweet,  good-natured  smile, — ^who  will  not 
recall  the  name  of  Dr.  Maginn  ? 

I  saw  him  one  evening — ^how  well  I  remember  it,  and  with  what 
throes  and  throbs  the  remembrance  is  even  now  recalled  ! — ^yes,  even 
now.  It  was  in  an  evening-party  where;  —  but  what  has  the 
world  to  do  with  our  private  reminiscences  ?  And  what  am  /,  a 
stupid  old  man,  (to  night  in  one  of  my  low-spirited  seasons,)  that  I 
should  aim  at  exciting  the  interest  of  the  bright^yed,  blooming 
creatures  who  will  bend  over  this  page  next  month,  perhaps  as  the 
travelling-carriage  carries  them  far  from  London  and  distraction, 
to  read  me  newspaper  to  papa,  maybe,  in  some  country  parsonage, 
or  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  BroUier  Tom's  first  essay  in  hunting 
and  shooting,  or  to  be  the  hand-maiden  of  mamma's  charities,  or 
the  happy  representative  of  Aunt  Bountiful  at  the  Sunday-school. 

How  have  I  digressed  ! — ^Let  me  return  to  Dr.  Maginn ;  and  for 
an  instant  mingle  with  the  thoughts  of  him  the  recollections  still  dear 
to  this  elderly  heart. 

It  was  a  low,  long,  narrow  room  through  which  I  made  my  way 
into  the  throng  of  a  party.  That  gentle  confusion  prevailed  which 
shews  that  all  is  ''going  off"  well.  That  Trophonius's-cave  look 
which  we  sometimes  see  on  the  faces  of  those  who  are  coming  out 
as  you  go  in,  and  which  appears  to  proclaim  that  they  are  never 
to  smile  again,  was  not  to  be  observed.  And  yet  there  was  no 
singing,  no  dancing,  no  charades — and  yet, — ^it  was  that  hateful  as- 
semblage known  by  the  name  of  a  literary  coterie. 

I  m»cle  my  way  into  the  very  thick  of  the  throng ;  elbowed  a 
poetess  to  the  riffht,  trod  upon  the  slipper  of  a  lady  historian, 
touched  the  sainUy  shoulder  of  some  Charlotte-£lizabeth  of  the 
day,  and  oh !  more  formidable  than  all,  brushed,  may  be,  the  sacred 
dust  off  the  sleeve  of  a  Reviewer.  All  were  standing,  all  were  lis- 
tening to  some  one  who  sat  in  the  middle  of  a  group ;  a  low-seated 
man,  short  in  stature,  was  uttering  pleasantries,  and  scattering  wit- 
ticism about  him,  with  the  careless  glee  of  his  country — this  was 
Maginn.  His  articulation  was  impeded  by  a  stutter,  yet  the  sen- 
tences that  he  stammered  forth  were  brilliant  repartees,  uttered 
without  sharpness,  and  edged  rather  with  humour  than  with  satire. 
His  countenance  was  rather  agreeable  than  striking ;  its  expression 
sweet,  rather  than  bright  The  grey  hair,  coming  straight  over  his 
forehead,  gave  a  singular  appearance  to  a  face  still  bewng  the  at- 
tributes of  youth.  He  was  thirty  or  thereabouts,  (yes,  saucy  niece 
of  mine,  thirty  U  still  young ;)  but  his  thoughtful  brow,  lus  hair. 
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the  paleness  of  his  complexion^  gave  him  many  of  the  attributes  of 
age.  I  am,  however^  a  firm  believer  in  the  axiom,  that  age  can 
never  be  concealed  upon  a  careful  inspection, — we  may  look  older 
than  we  are,  but  we  rarely,  alas  !  look  younger.  True,  the  first  im- 
pression may  deceive ;  but  there  is  always  some  line,  some  tell-tale 
change  somewhere,  which  betrays  the  ugly  truth.  I  looked  on  for 
a  moment,  as  the  crew  of  authors,  reviewers,  play-wrigfats,  and 
novel-weavers,  paid  homage  to  Dr.  Maginn.  He  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  glory — the  glory  which  radiated  from  John  Bull  or 
sent  forth  a  rich  stream  of  light  from  the  pages  of  Fraser.  His 
conversation  was  careless  and  off-hand,  and,  but  for  the  impedi- 
ment of  speech  would  have  had  the  charm  of  a  rich  comedy.  His 
choice  of  words  was  such  as  I  have  rarely  met  with  in  any  of  iny 
contemporaries ;  for,  indeed,  in  my  day  it  has  become  the  vogue  to 
corrupt  English  in  many  ways,  to  bring  down  your  subject  by 
homely,  if  not  coarse  phrases,  and  to  neglect  all  those  adjuncts  to 
reasoning  and  to  wit  which  a  true  use  of  our  language  afibrds. 

I  passed  on,  the  circle  closed  around  Maginn,  and  that  evening 
I  saw  him  no  more.  Henceforth  his  career  was  a  bright  and  peril- 
ous one,  exercising  a  considerable,  though  ephemerd  influoice  on 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  No  modem  writer  in  periodicals  has 
ever  given  to  satire  a  less  repulsive  form  of  personality.  No  pri- 
vate venom  seemed  to  direct  the  awful  pen  which  spared  not  af- 
fectation, and  lashed  presumption  till  she  bled  to  death.  Why  are 
not  his  essays  collected  ?  What  holds  them  back  from  an  expect- 
ant public?  He  wrote  when  our  periodical  literature  was  in  its 
zenith ; — ^yet  he  bore  away  the  palm ;  and  his  clear,  firm  hand 
might  be  discerned  amid  a  host  of  inferior  writers.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that  emphatic,  pure,  and  stately  English  of  his — ^poor 
Maginn ! 

The  next  time  I  saw  this  ill-starred  son  of  genius  was  in  a  friend's 
house,  very  early  one  morning,  as  Dr.  Maginn  was  going  away  to 
France.  He  and  I  were  for  some  minutes  alone  in  a  room  together. 
It  was  a  dingy,  London  morning,  and  the  room  corresponded  to  the 
day — a  lodging-house  room.  It  was  not  dirty,  to  speak  individu- 
ally ;  but  a  general  air  of  antiquity,  of  long-established  dustiness, 
of  confirmed,  ingrained,  never-to-be-efiaced  uncleanliness  sat  upon 
every  article  in  the  apartment,  even  to  the  top  of  the  beU-ropes. 
The  fire  was  not  lighted — it  was  September ;  the  window  was  open 
sufiiciently  to  chill  the  susceptible  frame  of  the  great  reviewer  as 
he  paced  to  and  fro,  never  looking  towards  me,  waiting  for  our 
common  friend.  I  shut  the  window.  He  looked  towards  me  for  an 
instant,  stammered  out  a  ''Thank  you."  His  face  was  then  of  a 
leaden,  ashy  hue ;  his  grey  hair  had  become  thin ;  his  dress — but 
why  expatiate  upon  that ; — ^yet  it  looked  sorrowful,  and  shattered 
like  its  wearer,  and  /  fancied  it  meant  much. 

Our  friend  came  into  the  room.  I  heard  Maginn  say,  ''I  am 
going  out  of  town  ;"  and  even  those  few  words  sounded  ominous 
in  my  presaging  mind — going  out  of  town !  Alas  1  how  many  rea- 
sons are  there  for  which  one  may  go  out  of  town.  Sorrow,  sick- 
ness, weariness  of  spirit,  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  a  long 
and  mournful  list  of  etceteras.  I  ran  down  the  dingy  stairs  with 
a  mournful  conviction  that  Adversity,  with  her  rapid  strides,  had 
overtaken  poor  Maginn — and  I  was  not  wrong ;  perhaps  he  pro- 
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yoked  the  beldame  (whom  Gray  chooses  to  apostrophize  as  a  nurse) 
to  follow  him ;  and  follow  him  she  did — to  his  grave. 

I  got  into  the  street — what  a  sensible  difference  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. How  well  De  Balzac,  in  his  "  P^re  Goriot,"  describes  the 
atmosphere  of  a  boarding-house — ^that  ineffable^  unventilated  atmo- 
sphere. After  enumerating  all  its  compound  attributes^  how  ad- 
mirably he  finishes  the  description^  by  saying  it  is  impossible  to 
sum  it  up  I — it  is — it  is^  in  fact,  the  boarding-house  atmosphere,  and 
he  cannot  say  more. 

The  lodging-house  left  much  the  same  conviction  on  my  mind — 
that  no  one  could  describe  the  sensations  which  are  produced  by  its 
peculiar  atmosphere.  By  the  way,  how  is  it  that  in  tnis  great  metro- 
polis there  are  no  good  lodgings  to  be  had  P  Nothing  on  a  good 
aystem-^every thing  so  dirty,  so  faded,  so  dear^— everyb<Sy  so  impo- 
sing, such  wretched  lodging-house  looks,  such  infamous  little  boys 
to  wait  at  the  street  door,  such  drabs  of  housemaids,  beds  which  one 
loathes,  sofas  which  soil  one's  pantaloons,  carpets  old  in  the  sin  of 
dirt,  and  windows  which  you  may  look  through  if  you  can.  In 
winter  a  tea-spoonful  of  cofd  in  your  fire-place ;  m  summer  a  baking 
hot  atmosphere ;  no  ventilation,  no  good  cleanings  to  refresh  the 
apartments ;  suffocating  nights  and  days ;  if  you  are  a  lover  of  clean- 
liness, you  are  wretched.  Why  are  we  so  far  behind  all  other  places 
for  the  season  (for  London  is  now  little  else  than  a  great  watering- 
place,  without  mineral  springs)  in  these  essential  comforts  ?  I  beg 
pardon  for  flying  away  from  Dr.  Maginn  into  the  unwholesome  air  of 
lodging-houses. 

I^ys  a  friend  to  me  one  day,  ^'  Come  and  meet  Maginn;  there  shall 
be  none  save  him,  our  own  family,  and  yourself.  You  will  see  him 
to  advantage."  It  was  now  two  years  since  I  had  seen  Maginn. 
Time,  which  ambles  withal  to  many,  had  gallopped  with  him.  His 
grey  hair  was  now  very  thin,  and  scattered  over  an  anxious  brow ;  the 
sweet  mildness  of  his  «ye  was  gone,  his  speech  was  more  faltering 
than  ever ;  many  moments  elapsed  before  he  could  begin  a  word,  for 
natural  defect  was  heightened  by  nervous  debility,  and  the  approach 
of  his  last  fatal  disease.  Still,  broken  up,  impaired  as  he  was,  there 
were  genuine  bursts  of  humour,  a  scholar-like  nicetj  of  expression  ; 
above  all,  a  humbled,  and  perhaps  chastened  spint  was  apparent. 
We  had  a  day  of  talk  of  the  sterling  and  standard  writers  of  England ; 
themes  fitted  for  the  Augustan  aee  flowed  freely.  Swift  was,  per- 
haps, the  model  of  Alaginn,  certainly  he  was  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion ;  and,  as  he  aptly  quoted  him,  true  Irish  humour  played  upon 
the  features  of  the  modem  satirist. 

It  was  not  long  since  the  town  had  rung  with  conversation  re- 
specting the  famous  article  in  "  Fraser" — ^the  demolition  of  a  certain 
aristocratic  author — ^the  unmanly  and  brutal  revenge  upon  the  most 
amiable  of  booksellers — the  trial— the  duel  between  Maginn  and  the 
assailant — the  slow  and  cruel  death  of  the  beaten  and  afirighted  pub- 
lisher—the immunity  which  the  offender  had  enjoyed— for  fashion 
had  lent  her  shield  to  the  votary.  I  did  then  consider,  and  I  still  do 
consider,  Maginn's  article  on  the  work  in  question  one  of  his  strong- 
est and  his  best :  strong,  because  hatred  of  vice  lent  it  power ;  good, 
because  written  from  the  impulse  of  a  mind  which,  however  sullied 
by  excess,  was  originally  high-toned  and  fearless.  Of  course  I  ab- 
stained scrupulou^y  from  the  subject,  and  was  surprised  at  the  rea- 
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dhiess  with  which  Ma^nn  entered  into  it  He  gave  me  the  whole 
history  of  the  duel  from  first  to  last ;  spoke  of  the  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing of  his  antagonist^  and  seemed  to  me  to  take  an  absolute  pleasure 
in  recounting  the  whole.  But  when  he  touched  upon  the  sufferings 
of  the  injured  and  innocent  publisher^  his  lip  quivered,  his  frame 
writhed,  a  tear  dimmed  his  eye,  he  walked  hastily  to  and  fro,  and, 
when  he  returned  to  his  seat,  spoke  of  the  subject  no  more.  I  longed 
to  glean  more  from  him ;  to  gather  up  his  real  opinions  of  men  and, 
things;  to  draw  him  forth  from  the  mask  which  the  periodical 
writer  must  needs  wear ;  to  enjoy  the  true  sentiment  which  lay  be- 
neath the  satire,  like  sweet,  crushed  water-nlants  beneath  the  ice. 
But  the  limits  of  a  London  party  are  all  too  short,  and  tea  came,  and 
eleven  o'dock  came,  and  I  rushed  into  the  street,  thence  to  mingle 
among  many  who  would  repudiate  me  if  they  thought  I  had  any  of 
the  contamination  of  literature  about  me. 

I  saw  Maginn  no  more.  I  was  not  surprised  when  I  learned  that 
slow  disease  had  wasted  his  limbs  and  brought  him  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  but  had  left  his  intellect  bright  and  clear  to  the  last.  That 
was  a  wonderful  mind  which  could  stand  the  wear  and  tear  to  which 
poor  Maginn  subjected  it.  His  last  thoughts,  as  they  are  recorded, 
were  of  literature  and  of  Homer.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  pure 
ray  of  reason  thus  spared,  was  ofttimes,  perhaps  in  the  silence  of  the 
sleepless  ni^ht,  employed  in  holy  and  hopeful  reflections — that  the 
things  of  iht*  life  had  a  fitful  and  partial  influence  over  his  spirit — 
that  the  solemn  expectation  of  eternity  had  the  noblest  and  the 
greatest  share  of  that  mind,  so  vigorous  m  its  close  ? 

When  I  review,  in  my  own  study,  the  different  literary  circles 
which  I  have  seen,  I  admire  at  the  contrast  between  my  setting  out 
and  the  end  of  my  journey  as  a  pedestrian  through  the  walks  of  life. 
I  marvel  at  the  various  phases  which  the  polite  world  has  assumed, 
as  it  has  shone  upon  me ;  the  various  aspects  which  certain  cliques  of 
men,  all  following  the  same  pursuits^  have  worn.  How  like  a  dream 
it  now  seems^  to  suppose  Maginn  the  soul  and  centre  of  a  certain 
circle,  who  hung  upon  his  applause,  and  adulated  his  talents !  And 
now,  how  the  memory  of  his  brief,  feverish  existence  has  passed 
away,  revived  only  by  the  accents  of  compassion,  or  adduced  to 
"  point  a  moral."  To  "  adorn  a  tale"  he  never  was  intended.  How 
completely  was  his  fame  limited  to  a  certain  circle !  how  un-Enghsh 
was  his  reputation  !  how  non-European  his  celebrity  !  The  circle 
that  surrounded  him  is  gradually  melting  away ;  it  is  broken  up ;  one 
by  one  the  leaves  of  the  book  have  been  snatdied  out  by  death :  the 
ears  that  listened  to  him  are  even  already  dulled ;  the  eyes  which 
gased  on  him  are  closed  in  death.  The  very  bookseller  who  suffered 
for  his  aggression  upon  the  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley 
has  sunk,  after  slow  disease,  to  an  untimely  grave.  Men  of  letters, 
in  the  present  day,  live  fast :  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  applicable  to 
all,  to  them  are  peculiarly  appropriate.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at 
their  zenith,  so  soon  does  the  canker-worm  of  disease  undermine  the 
root,  and  poison  the  sap  that  nourishes  the  tree :  they  pass  away,  to 
borrow  from  the  sublimest  of  all  human  writers,  ''even  as  a  sleep; 
they  fade  away  suddenly  like  grass." 

When  last  I  saw  Maginn,  there  gazed  upon  his  soft  but  restless 
eye,  there  hung  upon  his  words,  a  pale  young  man,  himself  a  genius 
of  the  purest  ray,  adulating  the  genius  of  another.     I  knew  him 
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not;  his  manner  was  unobtrusive;  the  circle  who  stood  around 
Maginn  had  scarcely  heard  his  name.  He  stood  behind  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  room.  Unseen,  he  went  away— no  one  missed  him.  No 
one  alluded  to  the  young  Irishman :  the  name  of  Gerald  Griffin  was 
not  so  much  as  uttered  in  that  noisy  chamber.  As  he  passed  me, 
the  grave  and  melancholy  aspect,  the  lean  form,  and  anxious  counte- 
nance arrested  my  attention ;  but  still  I  was  not  sufficiently  interested 
to  inquire  his  name. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  undertook,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
short  encomium  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  to  read  "  The  Collegians." 
It  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  neglected  novels  of  the  day. 
I  speak  not  of  its  merits  merely  as  a  portaiture  true  to  the  life,  and 
Jar  exceeding  " Banim"  or  ''Harry  Lorrequer,"  of  Irish  manners; 
I  speak  not  of  it  merely  as  a  tale  of  sad  and  powerful  interest,  but  as 
a  solemn,  appalling,  moral  lesson.  Nor  is  it  the  common  lesson  of 
passion  making  its  own  retribution,  or  of  vice,  rendered  so  delight- 
ful as  to  seem  to  wear  the  cast-off  vestments  of  virtue,  triumphing 
over  innocence.  Its  ground-work  is  domestic :  the  seldom  told  tale 
of  a  mother  and  son :  the  pride  and  fondness  of  the  one,  the  lessons 
of  dubious  morality,  the  ^ucation  of  self-indulgence  turning  upon 
her.  The  son  of  fine  and  generous  nature,  becoming  her  curse — her 
tyrant — ^her  shame.  The  abuse  of  the  maternal  influence  is  slowly 
but  admirably  unfolded :  the  mother,  who  idolizes  her  son,  points  to 
his  weak  and  wavering  resolution,  unconsciously,  the  path  to  crime. 
There  exists  not  in  fiction,  I  dare  to  assert  it,  a  finer  portraiture  than 
that  of  Mrs.  Cregatv,  the  mother  of  the  fine-spiritea,  warm-hearted 
murderer ;  it  is  an  original  creation  of  the  highest  power. 

*'  How  is  it,"  I  asked  L.  £.  L.  one  morning,  "  that  so  fine  a  work 
has  produced  so  little  sensation  ?  Who  is  the  author  ? — what  ? — 
and  where  ?  " 

''Alas  !"  she  answered,  shaking  her  head,  "he  is  a  poor  and  al- 
most friendless  young  man.  I  know  him  slightly,"  and  she  drew  a 
rapid  picture  of  the  young  man  whom  I  had  recently  seen  in  com- 
pany with  Maginn,  and,  for  the  first  time,  she  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  Gerald  Griffin. 

He  is  gone:  his  intellectual  strength  was  to  him,  indeed,  but 
"  labour  and  sorrow ;"  his  life  had  "  consumed  away  as  a  moth  fretting 
a  garment,"  until  at  last  the  Sirocco  came :  fever  attacked  him,  and 
he  sank  to  rest  in  the  convent  to  which  he  had  retreated  like  a 
"  stricken  deer"  to  lie  down  and  die.  He  was  a  very  gifted,  a  good 
man,  and,  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  a  great  man.  But  he  had  no  wor- 
shippers. He  lived  in  the  solitude  of  the  heart,  in  the  vast,  unthink- 
ing world  which  moves  on  like  a  tide,  and  recks  not  the  minute  objects 
which  it  passes  over  in  its  ebb  and  flow.  His  heart  was  saddened,  if 
not  broken  by  the  neglect  of  critics — the  hardness  of  booksellers — the 
difficulty  of  living  by  talents  which  fetched  not  their  price.  But  de- 
spair never  made  him  prostitute  his  powers  to  mere  popularity  ;  nor 
did  it  find  him  rebellious  beneath  the  chastisements  of  Heaven.  His 
was  not  the  rash  impatience  of  Chatterton  ;  rather  let  me  compare 
him  to  the  humble,  the  lonely,  the  suffering  Kirk  White,— -a  reed,  in- 
deed,  shaken  and  bowed  down  by  the  angry  blast  of  adversity, — a  de- 
licate plant  amid  a  wilderness  of  rank  weeds. 

Amid  the  heads  which  were  bowed  down  to  listen  to  the  fancies  of 
Maginn,  was  a  face  then  fresh,  and  youthful,  and  beaming.    A  dark, 
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Quick  searching  eye — a  smile  full  of  sweetness — a  brow  on  which  sat 
tne  innocence  of  youth — a  gentle  deportment,  and  the  universal 
love  and  sympathy  of  all  around  him,  proclaimed  the  presence  of 
Laman  Blanchard.  I  dare  not  prolong  tne  theme — I  will  not  linger 
on  a  remembrance  too  recent  to  be  recalled  without  intense  regret,  a 
sorrow  too  fresh  for  consolation.  The  biographer,  and  the  subject  of 
his  pen,  the  reviewer  and  the  reviewed,  alike  sleep  in  the  tomb. 
How  hurried  was  their  destiny !  how  brief  their  summer's  day  !  how 
few  the  years  that  were  allotted  them  to  delight  or  to  instruct  mankind. 
I  return  to  my  first  proposition^^men  of  letters  live  fast :  it  was  not 
so  of  yore.  Formerly  they  attained  old  age :  their  occupation  was 
not  a  killing  one.  Let  me  throw  aside  my  pen  and  muse  on  things 
that  have  been — and  recall,  like  the  sexagenarian  of  old,  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  lettered  world  :^— the  coteries  of  the  published  and 
the  publisher. 


THE    WAY    OF    THE    WORLD! 


Thbt  knew  her  in  her  gladnefv  ! 

In  her  doudleu  summer's  dny ; 
Ere  poverty  and  sadness 

Had  dim'd  each  joyous  ray  ! 
But  who  can  watch  the  sunbeams 

When  hid  in  transient  gloom  ? 
Or  who  can  love  the  rose-tree 

When  its  roses  cease  to  bloom  ? 


They  left  her  in  her  sorrow  ! 

When  her  heart  was  sad  and  lone ; 
When  she  woke  upon  the  morrow 

But  to  wish  it  past  and  gone  ! 
But  who  can  love  the  winter. 

When  the  sky  with  tempest  lowers  ? 
*Tis  the  spring  alone  finds  friends 

For  its  sunbeams  and  its  flowers. 


A  beacon-star  was  gleaming  ! 

A  guide  through  every  ill ; 
A  ray  of  hope  was  beammg  ! 

Ome  heart  adored  her  ttUi! 
Thus  Love — our  grief  beguiling — 

A  double  joy  can  win : 
Like  a  blessed  angel  smiling 

0*6r  a  long-lost  child  of  sin ! 

James  Willtams  Orylls. 
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GAMING,  GAMING-HOUSES,  AND  GAMESTERS: 

AN  ANBCDOTAL   ACCOCJNT  OF  PLAY,   HOUSES  OF  PLAT, 
AND   PLAY-MBN. 

Taylor's  establishment  in  Pall  Mall,  stood  next  in  degree  to 
Fielder's  in  the  style  and  character  of  its  arrangements,  but 
lacked  some  of  the  profuse  liberality  of  entertainment  which  dis- 
tinguished the  house  in  Bennet-street.  The  proprietor  was  a  man 
of  gentlemanly  manners  and  appearance,  who  had  formerly  been 
engaged  in  banking  and  commercial  transactions  in  the  City — ^the  same 
game  of  rouge  et  noir  was  played  at  this  as  at  other  houses ;  and  in 
addition,  there  was  a  very  capacious  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  a  very  long  passage,  where  the  royal  and  dis- 
tinguished game  of  English  hazard  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit 
each  night,  after  the  operations  of  rouge  et  noir  had  ceased.  At  this 
haaurd  table  a  large  party  generally  met,  and  immense  sums  of  money 
were  played  for,  the  game  continuing  from  midnight  until  six  or  seven 
o'clock  in  the  succeeding  day — the  profit  to  the  proprietor  or  keeper  of 
the  house,  on  this  game,  arose  from  a  payment  of  half-a-guinea  from 
every  player,  who  threw  three  mains  in  succession,  which,  on  an  estimate 
of  six  or  eight  hours'  good  play,  would  yield  a  nightly  sum  of  fh>m  £25 
to  £30. 

The  rouge  et  noir  department  at  Taylor's  was  somewhat  remark- 
able from  the  walls  of  the  room  being  adorned  with  a  handsome  paper 
of  French  manufacture  and  design,  illustrative  of  the  story  of  the 
descent  of  ^neas  with  the  sybil  into  the  infernal  regions,  as  related  by 
Virgil — and  what  was  most  singularly  appropriate  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  panels  descriptive  of  the  subject  was,  that  at  the  immediate  open- 
ing or  doorway  to  the  play-room,  was'  the  very  apposite  representation 
of  Cerberus  guarding  the  entrance  to  hell,  and  the  sybil  in  the  act  of 
throwing  the  sop,  which  was  to  be  effective  in  lulling  the  monster  to  a 
comfortable  nap,  so  that  the  **  facilis  descensus  Avemi*'  might  be  safely 
accomplished.  Whether  this  arrangement  was  attributable  to  the  classic 
taste  of  the  gaming-house  proprietor,  or  to  the  wit  and  waggery  of  some 
intelligent  paper-hanger,  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  a  frequent  subject  of 
jocose  observation  amongst  the  visitors. 

There  was  an  air  of  quiet  and  privacy  in  the  general  conduct  and 
management  of  this  establishment,  which  gave  it  great  preference  with 
a  certain  class  of  persons  who  were  desirous  to  avoid  notoriety,  and 
preserve  the  incognito  when  engaged  at  play.  There  were  a  select 
few  who  confined  their  speculations  entirely  to  Taylor  s,  on  this 
account ;  of  this  number,  recollection  serves  to  the  recognition  of 
faces  familiar  under  the  freshness  of  youth,  but  now  mellowed  alike  in 
appearance  by  time,  and  occasionally  disguised  under  the  head-gear  of 
professional  adornment,  as  exemplified  in  the  person  of  a  learned  judge, 
recently  and  most  deservingly  elevated  to  the  Bench — and  in  those  also 

of  Messrs.  J ,  K ,  K :-,  A ,  and  others,  whose  pleasing 

and  intelligent  countenances  are  now  to  be  recognized  in  the  foremost 
rank  at  the  Bar,  under  the  weighty  badge  of  full-bottomed  wigs,  and 
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the  well-merited  acoompaniment  of  silk  gowns.  Similar  ezampks 
of  early  propensity  are  recognizable  also  in  members  of  the  senate 
and  in  individuals  holding  high  tank  and  position  in  the  military,  nayal, 
and  civil  service  of  the  country. 

It  would  ill  accord  with  the  intentions  of  the  author  of  this  paper 
to  make  invidious  mention  of  any  person  who  may  at  some  penod 
or  other  of  life  have  imprudently   indulged   in  the    propensity   for 

eiy ;  but  while  referring  with  pleasure  to  the  example  of  individuals  who 
ve  had  wisdom  and  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the  danger,  and  to 
devote  their  energies  to  stody  and  pursuits  that  have  led  to  well-merited 
honours  and  fortune,  it  may  be  allowed  to  make  anonymous  bvi  faithful 
aUusioQ  to  cases  of  less  happy  result.  The  annals  of  gaming  afford, 
perhaps,  no  more  distressing  or  sad  examples  of  ndnons,  degrading,  and 
distressing  consequenoes,  than  is  to  be  foiMMl  in  the  present  frite  and  oon- 
ditioB  of  a  gentleman  (Major  B— — )  who  has  occasionally  beea  seen 
about  town,  not  in  the  mare  threadbare  garaent  of  poverty,  bespeaking 
a  change  from  more  prosperous  oondition,  but  in  the  absokite  rags  of 
extreme  privation  and  abjeet  misery,  and  apparently  sufiering  from  want 
of  life's  commoaest  neoessaries.  This  gentlenaa  (for  such  he  stiU  is, 
in  the  istrinnc  sense  ef  the  term,  even  under  the  tatters  that  barely 
cover  him,)  was  formerly  a  captain,  with  brevet  rank  of  DM|or  in  the 
Life  GuarcU,  and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  His  father,  it  is 
believed,  reidiied  a  large  fortune  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  and  havii^ 
bestowed  on  his  son  the  education  of  a  geatlenaa,  purdiased  for  him  a 
oommisBion  in  the  household  brigade,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank 
described.  Returning  to  England  after  the  peace,  he  became  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  rouge  et  noir  tables,  but  his  visits  were  chiefly  made  to 
Taylor's  establishment  in  Pall  Mall.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  he  lost  the  whole  of  his  fortune  ;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his 
commission  followed,  and  lastly  disappeared  hia  valuable  fsmitnre,  pic- 
tures, plate,  jewellery,— everything,  in  fibct,  that  he  possessed  Tims 
reduced,  he  became  a  pensioner  on  the  bonaty,  er  raUier  the  poticy,  of 
the  man  whom  his  ruin  had  enriched ;  but  tike  tri^  being  withdrawn, 
he  fell  into  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  want-^honourable  pride  had 
made  its  last  struggle,  and  giving  way  to  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  all 
the  accumulated  evils  of  dire  distress  and  aggravate  sdfering,  he  stood 
one  amidst  the  group  of  paupers  in  the  parish  workhoase,  a  supplicant 
for  the  wretched  pittance  of  parochial  relief ;  his  oondition  is  reported 
to  have  been  since  somewhat  bettered  by  an  engagement  as  porter  in  a 
City  house  of  business.  The  condition  of  this  gentleosan  is  typical  of 
that  of  hundreds  reduced  to  similar  extremes  from  the  same  distressing 
cause. 

Another  instance  of  sad  reverse  wad  the  ruinooe  omsequeiice  ci  exoes* 
sive  play,  but  attended  with  less  extreme  of  sufering,  is  recognisable  in 
the  altered  circumstances  and  reduced  state  of  Mr.  G— ■  ,  a  gentleman 
of  fiunilv,  and  once  possessed  of  ample  fortune  an  individual  uniting 
in  himself  every  gentlemanly  quaKty,  and  distinguished  for  amabihty, 
kindness,  and  generosity  of  heart  In  him,  however,  hixhed  the  one  plagne- 
spot^  or  propensity  for  play ;  he  was  a  devotee  to  rouge  et  noir,  and 
for  days  and  nights  in  succession  would  give  himself  i^  to  its  iktal 
infatuation.  He  has  himself  declared  (and  the  fact  is  known)  that  he 
has  frequently  posted  with  four  horses  from  his  country  residence,  about 
twenty  miles  distant  from  town,  to  be  present  at  the  commencement 
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of  play  at  Taylor's,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  aftenoon.  He  has  heen 
there  engaged  in  the  game  until  seven  or  eight  o'dock  in  the  evening ;  has 
then  posted  home  again,  and  having  ascertained  that  his  family  and  ser- 
vants had  retired  to  rest,  posted  off  again  to  London,  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  lata!  infatuation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  night's  induU 
gence  in  the  same  ruinoos  occupation.  The  ample  means  of  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to,  enahkd  him  at  that  period  to  pky  for  large  sums ;  his 
mode  of  pky  was  upon  the  destructive  principle  of  what  is  known  as  the 
losing  martingale,  or  method  of  doubling  each  amoimt  of  loss  against 
the  occurrence  of  any  particular  number  of  evmts — a  system  of  specu- 
lation as  eiective  ci  certain  rein  to  a  player  in  its  result,  as  the  most 
wild  and  palpable  bubble  scheme  that  ever  gulled  the  credulity  of  man  ; 
the  truth  of  this  was  too  fiitally  shewn — for  although  frequent,  incon- 
siderable  gains  necessarily  attended  his  system  of  play,  the  day  of  heav  v 
account  never  luled  to  come  in  iu  calculated  course  of  events,  and  with 
it  came  Uie  demand  of  a  rainous  balance  in  fkvour  of  the  table :  his 
fortune  was  ultimately  lost ;  his  ftunily  and  friends,  hopeless  of  his 
redemption,  turned  the  cold  shoulder  on  him,  and  he  himself  came  to 
pover^  and  privation,  frequently  making  his  meal  from  a  biscuit  and  a 
half  |nnt  of  beer.  But  in  his  direst  extreme^  he  lost  not  the  true  dignity 
of  the  man,  nor  did  his  philosophy  ever  fill  him :  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  he  endured  his  sad  reverse  with  fortitude  worthy  of  a  Spartan, 
nor  was  he  ever  heard  to  repine  at  his  lot,  mn^  less  to  seek  the  sym- 
pathy of  any  man ;  he  felt,  as  he  expressed  himself,  that  he  had  none  to 
blame  but  himself,  and  that  he  was  only  paying  the  penalty  of  his  folly 
and  imprudence.  It  can  scarcely  be  credited  Uiat  a  mind  so  strong  and 
determined  under  misfortune,  and  so  just  and  reasonable  in  its\  argu- 
ment, should  ever  have  given  way  to  the  absolute  miueBce  and  control 
of  a  particular  propensity ;  but  extremes  are  said  to  meet  in  nature,  and 
the  character  of  tkm  gentleman  referred  to  is  one  of  the  many  proofs 
that  continually  occur  to  establish  and  illustrate  the  proposition.    The 

most  agreeable  addition  to  the  murrative,  having  reference  to  Mr.  G , 

is  the  fad  that  title  and  inheritance  of  large  landed  estates  have  fallen 
to  an  immediate  member  of  his  family,  who  has  obtained  for  his  imfpru- 
dent  relative  a  desirable  appointment  abroad,  where  it  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  he  is  profiting  by  past  bitter  experience,  and  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  honorable  empk^ent.  The  annals  of  the  gaming-table  weold 
furnish  a  lengthened  and  distressing  list  of  men,  fallen  firom  a  similar 
independent  position,  and  who  have  sacrificed  all  the  hopes  and  prospects 
of  life  to  the  monomania  that  has  possessed  them. 

The  description  given  of  the  houses  kept  by  Roubel,  Fulder,  and 
Taylor,  may  be  taken  as  generally  characteristic  of  the  whole— 

<<  The  same  their  purpose,  and  so  like  each  other, 
One  was  the  rery  model  of  another.** 

Rouge  et  noir  was  the  business  carried  on  at  all,  and*  with  few  excep* 
tions,  the  same  company  moved  indiscriminately  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  fancy  or  caprice  prompted,  or  as  time  permitted.  Each 
establishment  had  its  fair  proportion  of  play  and  profit,  and  no  small 
amount  did  such  proportion  realise,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  style  and 
extravagant  mode  of  living  of  the  several  pro{Hrietors.  The  two  houses 
kept  by  Bennett  and  Oldfield  may  be  said  to  have  been  on  a  par  with 
that  of  Taylor  in  point  of  arrangement,  but  rather  more  easy  of  access 

u  u  2 
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to  stranjgers;  Old  Dick  Bennett,  as  lie  was  termed,  was  a  blant  speci- 
men of  a  man,  somewhat  coarse  in  manner  and  habit ;  he  was  also 
apparently  indolent  and  indifferent  to  the  principle  of  business — but  had, 
nevertheless,  a  keen  eye  to  its  interest.  His  partner,  Oldfield,  was^  on 
the  contrary,  a  man  of  quick,  active,  and  intelligent  character,  cut  out, 
as  the  term  is,  for  the  position  he  held  as  the  ostensible  manager  and 
director  of  such  an  establishment.  His  aptitude  and  accuracy  in  all  matters 
of  account  and  calculation,  his  attention  and  quick  observance  and  correc- 
tion of  any  error  or  mistake  at  the  table,  were  of  material  advantage.  This 
house  was  the  favourite  occasional  resort  of  a  gentleman  at  that  time  of 
some  notoriety  in  town,  from  the  extravagant  singularity  of  a  very  elegant 
curricle  which  he  daily  sported  in  Hyde  Park,  and  by  his  frequent 
appearance  on  the  theatrical  boards,  in  the  characters  of  Ecmeo^ 
Lotharioy  &a,  as  an  amateur  performer.  This  gentleman  (who,  what- 
ever might  be  his  eccentricity — and  there  are  few  without  some  spice  of 
the  quali)^ — was  a  most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  man)  used  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  game,  and  was  most  particular  that  the  cards  should, 
after  each  deal,  be  duly  distributed  on  the  table,  so  that  each  and  every 

Cayer  should  have  an  opportunity,  if  he  chose,  to  shuffle  or  mix  than ; 
I  himself  took  infinite  pains  in  this  respect,  and  would  frequently,  at 
the  time,  enter  into  an  elaborate  course  of  reasoning  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity, and  to  convince  his  co-adventurers  of  the  good  likely  to  result  from 
such  operation.  Like  most  amateurs  of  rouge  et  noir,  he  had  his  favou- 
rite theory  or  system  of  play,  and  it  ended  in  the  one  common  result  of 
loss. 

Att^iding  to  systems  or  theories,  it  was  most  amusing  to  an  observer 
of  the  game,  to  mark  the  extreme  and  anxious  attention  paid  by  the  several 
players  to  the  different  events  decbive  of  gain  or  loss  on  the  respective 
colours,  as  they  from  time  to  time  occurred,  and  which  they  noted'in  order 
of  occurrence,  by  pricking  a  card  ruled  in  columns  for  Uie  special  pur- 
pose. Every  player  was  supplied  with  a  card  of  this  description,  to 
guide  him  in  any  fancy  or  favourite  mode  of  speculation  in  reference  to 
particular  events  ;  and  it  is  a  strange  fact,  that  not  one  out  often  was  to 
be  observed  who  did  not  make  his  game  a  matter  of  calculation,  and  act 
upon  some  imaginary  principle  of  certain  success.  It  was  common  to 
see  men,  with  a  number  of  cards  bearing  the  recorded  events  of  fonner 
deals  before  them,  making  their  calculations  as  to  future  probabilities — 
wandering,  in  fact,  in  the  labyrinth  of  problematical  discovery,  and  de- 
voting time  and  capability,  that  might  have  been  more  profitably  employed, 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  work  out  a  principle  or  system  of  play  upon 
progressive  risk  of  money  that  should  defeat  the  advantage  or  per-oen- 
tage  of  the  bank,  and  control  the  incalculable  combinations  and  changes 
of  which  the  numbers  contained  in  six  packs  of  cards  are  capable.  Every 
man  seemed  to  hug  to  himself  the  dear  deceit  that  he  had  discovered  the 
true  philosopher's  stone,  and  to  feed  on  hope  made  obstinately  strong 
that  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  fortune.  Under  the  different  prevailing 
fancies,  some  speculated  for  buns,  or  a  continuance  of  success  on  the 
last  winning  colour ;  others  adopted  a  sptem  of  opposition,  and  played 
against  the  colour  that  had  last  won ;  some  would  wait  the  event 
of  the  black  or  red  winning  a  given  number  of  Umes  in  succession,  and 
then  immediately  commence  a  most  desperate  and  determined  opposition 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  same  number  of  like  events ;  while  others 
(and  but  few)  would,  without  any  particular  attention,  and  wholly  unin- 
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fliienced  by  rule,  throw  their  money  heedlessly  down  on  ona  or  other 
colour,  as  the  mere  fancy  of  the  moment  prompted  ^-a  mode  quite  as 
successful  in  its  practice  as  all  the  laboured  systems  of  mathematical 
suggestion. 

As  an  instance  of  the  fact,  it  may  be  related,  that  Mr.  J.,  a  young 
Cantab,  who  in  the  vacation  usually  found  his  way  to  London,  and  quite 
as  often  to  the  divers  gaming-temples  therein,  paid  one  day  a  passing  visit 
to  Taylor's  establishment  in  Pall  MalU  His  finances  were  not  in  the 
most  satisfactory  or  promising  condition,  his  whole  amount  of  capital  at 
the  time  being  embodied  in  two  crown  pieces.  These  he  carelessly  threw 
down  on  one  of  the  colours,  little  anticipating  the  product  that  was  to 
arise  therefrom.  The  event  was  successful ;  the  two  crowns  received 
their  equivalent  value ;  and  from  such  small  sum  he,  being  a  bold  and 
determined  player,  absolutelv  won,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  a  sum 
exceeding  1 000^.,  with  which,  and  his  two  original  crown  pieces,  he  left 
the  place,  declaring  most  emphatically  that  <*  he  would  have  the  latter 
framed  in  memento  of  their  success."  This  circumstance  occasioned 
him  to  be  distinguished  ever  afterwards  as  the  fortunate  youth — a  term 
most  inappropriate  to  the  reverse  that  attended  his  subsequent  specula- 
tions, and  which  has  considerably  affected  his  patrimonial  estate. 

Another  peculiar  player  was  a  gentleman  bearing  the  same  cognomen 
as  the  subject  of  the  preceding  anecdote.  He  held  high  rank  in  the 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  had  realized  consider- 
able property  in  Eastern  climes.  He  was  a  person  of  a  most  quiet  and 
retired  manner  and  methodical  mode  of  play,  his  custom  being  to  make 
one  stake  of  lOOZ.,  and,  under  the  result  either  of  gain  or  loss,  to  retire 
immediately.  He  adopted  this  plan  with  success  for  twelve  successive 
days,  realizing  in  that  time  1 200^. ;  but  on  the  thirteenth  came  the  re- 
action, (and,  as  the  caprice  of  fortune  would  have  it,  not  at  the  house  of 
his  previous  success,)  for,  losing  his  first  stake,  he  ventured  a  second, 
which  shared  a  like  fate ;  and  resolution  failing  him,  he  continued  his 
pursuit  of  change  until  he  had  lost  not  only  the  1200^.,  proceeds  of  for- 
mer good  fortune,  but  500/.  in  addition.  Strange  and  irreconcilable 
acts  were  also  sometimes  observable  in  players,  as  instanced  once  in  the 
conduct  of  a  Captain  B — • — ,  holding  rank  in  His  Majesty's  service,  and 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  playing  at  rouge  et  noir.  He  visited 
Taylor's  one- day,  and  deliberately  placed  on  one  of  the  colours  a  note  of 
100^  value — a  stake  very  far  exceeding  any  in  amount  which  he  had  ever 
been  before  known  to  play.  The  colour  lost ;  and  before  the  croupier 
had  time  to  draw  the  stake  from  the  table,  the  Captain  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary, by  coolly  taking  the  note  up  himself,  and  with  equal  sangfroid 
depositing  the  same  in  his  pocket,  pleasantly  intimating  to  the  officials 
of  the  table,  that  he  owed  them  100/.  Remonstrance  was  vain  ; 
no  appeal  to  his  honour  or  gentlemanly  propriety  could  re-produce 
the  Bank  of  England  promise  from  its  safe  deposit.  Frequent  fraudu- 
lent tricks  were  practised  on  the  proprietors  of  tables,  which  served  to 
exemplify  the  sad  infirmity  of  principle  to  which  men  are  subject  under 
the  avarice  of  the  passion  for  gaming. 

The  houses  No.  5  and  No.  10,  King-street,  St.  James's,  were  more 
indiscriminately  open  day  and  night  to  all  persons  having  the  exterior  of 
respectability.  Great  business  was  carried  on  at  both,  and  at  the  fS&rmer 
house  in  particular,  immense  sums  were  realized  from  the  constant  and 
unceasing  source  of  profit  accruing  from  more  general  and  regular  play. 
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The  ordinary  oourte  of  magisterial  interfirareiiee  was  at  that  time  unknown, 
and  undreaded  alike  by  proprietors  and  risitors ;  the  fame  of  the  game 
had  extended  to  the  eastern  districts  of  the  metropolis,  and  brought  into 
the  market  men  of  mercantile  and  commercial  pursuits — ^merchants, 
brokers,  contractors,  and  large  wholesale  traders,  who  sported  their 
money  under  little  or  no  restraint.  These,  wiUi  a  daily-increadng 
number  of  Bank,  East-India  House,  and  Government  officials,  senred 
from  time  to  time  to  swell  the  number  of  gamesters  and  specula- 
tors at  rouge  et  noir ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  say,  that 
to  theur  si^  initiation  may  be  ascrib^  the  loss  of  wealth,  oommerctal 
connection,  confidence  and  appointmoit,  of  at  least  one  half  of  the  number. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  gaming  district,  during  a  period  of  five  or 
six  years,  when  other  adventurers  stepped  into  the  market  to  share  in 
the  immense  profits  continually  flowing  from  the  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible sources  of  pUiy.  Several  rival  establishments  were  opened ;  and, 
amongst  others,  one  by  the  brother  of  a  peer  of  the  realm^  an  officer  in 
the  army,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a  medical  man  (both  then  hithoto 
unfortunate  in  their  speculative  amusemoits)  took  a  handsome  house  in 
Cleveland  Row,  which  was  fitted  up  in  a  very  superior  style,  and 
adapted  to  the  purposes  <^  rouge  et  ncnr,  but  for  some  unaccountable 
cause  it  did  not  succeed.  Anoiber  establishm^it,  upon  a  most  exten- 
sive scale,  was  opened  at  the  eastern  end  of  Pall  Mall,  and  bore 
the  name  of  The  Grothic  Hall  The  reputed  proprietorship  and 
active  management  of  this  certainly  superb  mansion  was  accredited 
to  a  worthy  of  the  diurch,  known  familiarly  as  parson  A  , 

a  reverend,  who,  it  is  said,  was  not  restrained  from  making  money 
by  any  excessive  feeling  of  respect  for  his  calling,  or  by  any  very 
delicate  consideration  as  to  the  means  of  realizing  the  needfuL  This 
gentleman  was  a  man  of  wit  and  talent,  and  one  of  the  most  cool 
and  calculating  beings  in  the  universe  :  he  valued  what  the  w^d  said  of 
him  in  the  same  degree  as  the  universe  may  be  supposed  to  regard  any 
private  c^inion  which  an  individual  may  record  of  it  He  was  a  6am 
vivantt  and,  as  Shakspeare  says,  *'  a  fellow  of  infinite  merriment,'* — 
full  of  information  and  anecdote,  and  abounding  in  woridly  philosophy. 
He  was  a  sportsman  also  of  no  mean  gprade  or  capability ;  he  and  his 
curate  (arcades  atnbo)  have  been  known  to  have  their  fifteen  hunters  in 
the  stable,  and  to  give  them  all  pretty  regular  work.  This  is  a  fact  re- 
lated by  the  curate  himself,  of  whom  an  extraordinary  anecdote  is  ex- 
taut  and  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer.  Some  years  back  there 
stood  at  the  crossing  of  Park  Lane  and  Piccadilly,  a  very  dean  and 
particularly  respectaMe  looking  man,  who  daily  exercised  the  broom  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers  making  their  transit  between  the  eastern 
and  western  comers  of  the  street  He  never  asked  for  fee  or  reward 
for  his  labour,  but  modestly  took  what  was  generously  offered  him. 
After  two  or  three  days'  position  in  this  spot  he  announced  to  passing 
strangers  by  a  small  placard  placed  on  his  back,  that  he  was  a  distressed 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  piece  of  information  which  im- 
meduttelv  excited  much  sympathy  and  compassion  for  his  degraded  posi- 
tion, and  made  him  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  It  produced  also  its 
due  effect  which  it  was  doubtless  thought  it  would  openLte ;  for  a  week 
after  this  announcement  of  his  sacred  profession,  the  Reverend  Divine 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  two  or  three  months  afterwards  was  seen  at 
Tattersairs  in  a  bran  new  suit  of  sporting  clerical  cut^  mnVing  survey  of 
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ft  ine  stud  of  huDtera  that  were  about  to  be  sold.     The  individual  al- 
luded to  was  the  identical  quondam  curate  of  the  well-known  Parson 

A _! 

In  addition  to  the  two  houses  named,  rouge  et  noir  banks  were  opened 
by  different  parties  in  St  James's  Street,  Bury  Street,  Jermyn  Street, 
and  the  neighbouring  localities.  Most  of  the  new  proprietors  confined 
their  play  within  narrower  limits  as  to  the  amount  of  stake :  some  regu- 
lating it  from  half-a-crown  to  20/. ;  others  from  5s,  to  50/.  This  op- 
portunity to  risk  smaller  stakes  than  had  then  hitherto  been  recognised, 
brought  not  only  an  increase  of  customers,  but  had  the  effect  also  of 
drawing  off  some  of  the  more  moderate  speculators  from  the  larger 
bouses.  A  few  months  seemed  to  work  sudden  and  marvellously  fovour- 
able  change  in  the  condition  of  one  and  all  of  these  new  proprietors,— an 
appearance  which  still  further  increased  their  number  and  degree.  In 
a  short  space  of  time  the  district  of  St  James's  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  persons  of  all  grades  and  circumstances  to  indulge  in  the  ruinous 
and  destructiTe  pastime  of  play.  No.  6,  Bury  Street,  was  one  of  the 
newly  constituted  maisotu  des  jeux^  and  had  great  custom  amongst  the 
middle,  and  occasionally  among  the  higher  classes  of  players.  The 
stakes  played  at  this  house  were  from  half-a-crown  to  SO/y  and  the 
usual  nightly  capital  provided  by  the  bank  did  not  exceed  300/., — a  sum 
sufficient  to  work  out  a  wondrous  increase  under  the  influence  of  the 
irente  et  un  per  centag^,  and  a  little  luck  therewith,  as  the  following 
narrative  will  show.  A  foreign  gentleman,  of  great  commercial  business 
and  consideration  in  the  City,  well  known  and  of  large  credit  on  'Change, 
entered  this  house  one  evening,  accompanied  by  a  friend.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  game  of  rouge  et  noir,  and  occasionally  played  at 
the  superior  houses  to  win  or  lose  his  four  or  five  hundred  pounds.  On 
this  occasion  he  seated  himself  at  the  table  and  commenced  operations 
by  playing  51.  on  the  red  colour,  which  he  lost ;  he  then  played  10/.  on 
the  same  colour,  which  he  also  lost  His  next  risk  was  20/.  (the 
highest  stake  allowed),  which  shared  the  fate  of  his  previous  deposits. 
The  rules  of  the  house  not  permitting  any  one  player  to  stake  more  than 
tOU  on  an  event,  there  was  no  way  for  this  gentleman  to  increase  his 
stake  beyond  such  amount  but  by  getting  his  friend  to  put  down^  as  if 
for  himself,  a  similar  sum,  which  he  did,---ihereby  in  reality  increasing 
the  stake  to  40/.,  which  was  placed  upon  the  same  colour  of  red  and  lost, 
as  were  many  sums  of  the  same  amount  The  bankers  finding  them- 
selves in  great  luck,  and  their  bank  increasing,  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  give  fiill  scope  to  the  tide  of  fortune,  and,  under  pre- 
tended courtesy  to  their  visitor,  they  hinted  to  him  that  as  he  was  evi- 
dently desirous  to  play  higher  stakes  they  would  for  once  break  through 
the  rule  of  the  establishment  and  permit  him  so  to  do,  and  would  leave 
it  to  him  to  name  the  amount  to  which  he  should  be  restricted.  The 
gentleman  accordingly  named  1 00/.  as  the  limit ;  but  continuing  to  lose 
at  that  amount,  and  having  again  availed  himself  of  his  friend's  pre- 
sence to  double  even  this  sum,  he  was  again  told  by  the  bankers  that  so 
long  as  they  should  be  winners  of  him,  he  might  put  down  any  stake  he 
pleased-  not  exceeding  300/.  The  very  next  coup  he  played  was  actually 
a  stake  of  that  large  amount,  and  the  event  turned  up  a  trente  et  un 
apria,  which  gave  the  bank  title  to  draw  half  the  money  on  the  table. 
The  300/.  was,  therefore,  divided,  and  a  similar  sum  was  again  staked 
and  lost     The  brief  result  of  the  night's  contest  was  that  the  gentle- 
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man  referred  to  lost  3000L  in  notes  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  g^ame 
was,  that  the  black  colour  won  twenty-two  times  consecutively  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  red,  which  he  had  so  obstinately  and  pertinaciously  backed. 
The  calculations  against  such  an  occurrence  exceed  all  amount ;  and  it 
was  observed,  at  ike  time,  to  be  an  event  unknown  in  the  annals  of 
rouge  playing,  as  ascertained  by  reference  to  French  records  of  the 
game  in  the  shape  of  books  published,  exhibiting  all  the  deab  that  had 
from  time  to  time  occurred  at  Frescatrs,  and  other  gaming-houses  in  the 
French  metropolis.  The  amount  thus  imprudently  lost  by  the  party  al- 
luded to  was  equal  to  about  ten  times  the  sum  which  he  could  by  possi- 
bility have  won  even  under  the  most  favourable  turn  of  fortune  I  Several 
other  players  were  also  amongst  the  unsuccessful,  under  the  same  ob- 
stinate course  of  opposition.  The  bank  at  length  closed, —  the  two 
bankers  (Carlos  and  Mogg)^  retired  with  their  cash  •box  (the  one  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  other  to  prevent  accidents)  to  an  apartment  up- 
stairs to  count  their  g^ns,  and,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  to  re- 
joice on  the  happy  result  of  so  large  an  acquisition  to  their  means  :  not 
so,  however,  for  they  had  not  been  long  absent  when  several  persons 
who  had  remained  in  the  room  to  take  r^reshment,  with  what  appetite 
they  could  after  their  losses, — and  amongst  such  persons  the  gentleman 
who  had  so  largely  contributed  to  the  bank*s  resources,  and  who  bore 
his  ill-forlune  with  extraordinary  equanimity, — were  alarmed  by  a  tre- 
mendous noise  from  over  head  as  of  the  falling  of  some  extraordinary 
weight,  and  by  the  accompaniment  of  loud,  violent,  and  abusive  language. 
A  rush  was  immediately  made  up  stairs  to  discover  the  cause,  when  it 
turned  out  that  so  far  from  the  parties  being  in  that  happy  state  of 
amity  and  mutual  congratulation  of  each  other's  good  fortune,  they 
had  actually  quarrelled  respecting  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  wound 
up  the  afl^ir  by  pugilistic  contest,  which  in  the  close  had  occasioned  the 
two  worthies  to  measure  their  respective  longitudes  on  the  floor.  The 
occurrence  may  perhaps  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  when  it  is 
stated  that  one  of  the  parties  was  a  most  hot-headed  fellow, — a  perfect 
maniac  in  his  passion, — and  it  might  have  been  that  owing,  to  some  ima- 
ginary affront  by  his  partner,  he,  under  momentary  excitement,  had  in- 
flicted summary  punishment  on  the  offender,  whose  part  in  the  fray 
might  have  been  a  mere  act  of  self-defence  from  fiirther  violence.  The 
surmise  will  not  appear  improbable  when  it  is  related  of  the  same  iras- 
cible person, — who,  by  the  way,  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army, — that 
taking  personal  offence  once  at  some  observation  made  by  a  gentleman 
(a  colonel  in  the  army)  at  the  table,  he  suddenly  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  with  a  brace  of  formidable  pis- 
tols, one  of  which  he  hastily  and  ang^ly  presented  to  the  colonel,  and 
insisted  on  immediate  satisfaction  on  the  spot.  Mischief,  however,  was 
happily  prevented  by  some  of  the  company  seizing  the  madman  and  se- 
curing the  deadly  weapons,  which  on  examination  were  absolutely  found 
to  be  loaded.  It  is  scarcely  necessanr  to  add,  that  having  expressed 
due  indigrnation  at  the  insolence  and  inramy  of  such  conduct,  the  whole 
company  left  the  place ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  house  reco- 
vered from  the  prejudice  to  which  the  event  ga?e  rise. 
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THE  DUCHESS  OF  ST.  ALBANS. 

ENNOBLED  ACTRESSES, 

BY   MB8.  M ATHBW8. 

The  stage  is  the  imitation  of  life,  the  mirror  of  manners,  the  representation  d 
troth. — CiCE&o. 

Thbrb  was  an  ancient  law  in  Egypt,  by  which  the  actions  and  cha- 
racters of  the  dead  were  examined  in  the  presence  of  competent  judges, 
in  order  to  determine  what  was  due  to  their  memory.  A  wise  and  whole- 
some provision  for  posterity's  use  I  Such  an  existing  law  would  make 
honest  tombstones,  and  spare  much  monumental  marble,  while  it  be* 
nefited  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue. 

Without,  however,  any  such  law  set  down  for  us,  our  good  and 
evil  actions  are  subjected  to  an  unerring  judge  on  earth,  which,  as 
sorely  as  the  Egyptian  scrutiny,  will  test  and  determine  the  quality 
and  amount  of  every  one's  deeds  "  done  in  the  flesh." 

Of  the  subject  before  us,  much  has  been  hastily  said  and  prematurely 
written,  which,  when  tested  by  our  " old  common  arbitrator  Time"  may 
be  found  erroneous,  if  not  altogether  false.  The  defects  and  merits  of 
the  Duchess  of  St  Albans  have  not  been  weighed  by  the  even  hand  of 
one  personally  acquainted  with  either.  Thus  many  of  her  public  acts 
have  been  misquoted,  and  her  sequestered  habits  (which  who  that  wrote 
of  them  could  know  ?)  dragged  forward  in  a  distorted  shape,  in  order, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  prejudices,  cherished  against 
her  former  profession,  by  those 

<'  Dread  reformers  of  an  impious  age. 
The  awful  ait  o'-ntiitf-tot&  of  the  stage,*' 

who  invariably  appear  to  forget  that  the  errors  of  actors  and  actresses 
are  but  the  errors  of  humanity.  We  knew  and  liked  "  Harriet  Mellon  " 
and  though  in  after  time  socially  separated,  retained  an  interest  and 
means  which  gave  us  continuous  knowledge  of  her  '*  whereabout"  Thus, 
with  an  accurate  key  to  her  original  character,  we  shall  open  to  the 
reader  a  straightforward  view  of  the  principal  acts  and  events  of  her 
life,  unintercepted  or  obscured  by  popular  prejudices,  or  the  confessed 
partiality  of  our  early  feelings.  To  begin  then  at  the  begrinning,  upon 
which  we  lay  some  peculiar  but  necessary  stress,  in  reference  to  our 
heroine's  early  disadvantages — 

The  maternal  grandfather  and  g^randmother  of  ''  Harriet  Mellon,"  as 
she  was  familiarly  and  indeed  generally  called  <'  when  she  was  young  and 
dim^  were  of  the  humblest  class  of  Irish  peasantry,  residing  in  Cork,  and 
deriving,  with  their  only  child,  a  meagre  subsistence  from  the  cultivation 
of  a  small  patch  of  ground  annexed  to  their  cabin.  The  husband  dying, 
this  property  fell  from  the  widow,  who,  with  her  daughter,  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  <'  the  bit  o'  livin"  elsewhere ;  the  latter,  a  sharp-eyed,  alert, 
and  capable  body,  obtained  admission  into  the  family  of  a  petty  general 
shopkeeper,  of  course  as  executive-general  in  kitchen,  parlour,  and  hall* 

Sarah  (we  are  obliged  to  stint  ourselves  to  her  baptismal  appellation, 
her  patronymic  having  escaped  us)  was,  by  nature  and  habit,  admirably 
fashioned  and  fitted  to  her  appointed  duties  ;  for,  gifted  as  she  was  with 
a  store  of  natal  hrogiLe^  her  pedal  activity  had  never  till  then  been 
cramped  by  any  other,  neither  had  her  sturdy  leg  and  sufficient  ankle 
been  straitened  by  the  produce  of  the  loom ;  while  her  knotted  and 
combined  locks,  which  knew  no  other  covering  but  the  sun, — were 
little  subjected  **  to  paper  durance,"  or  the  intrusion  of  a  brush.     In 
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a  state  approaching  Co  the  naked  simplietty  of  ancient  Sparta,  did  thu 
single-minded  maid^  in  her  country's  phrase,  ^*  work  her  feet  up  to  her 
knees'*  for  her  daily  hread,  when  the  lynx-eyed  retailer  of  tobacco  and 
tape^  whose  daily  practice  at  her  counter  had  given  an  accurate  insight 
to  general  measurement,  perceiving  her  servant's  waist  to  be  no  longer 
like  that  of  Prior*8  Emma,  '*  fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,*^  and 
that  her  maiden  girdle  proved  too  short,  sent  her  back  to  her  only  sur- 
viving parent,  who,  with  a  mother's  love  which  clings  to  her  child  when 
all  the  world  has  forsaken  it,  received  her  with  open  arms. 

At  this  critical  period  an  event  occured  which  tended,  as  Sarah  in 
after  life  f&ncifully  expressed  it,  to  give  a  colouring  to  her  fate  I  This  event 
was  the  arrival  of  an  itinerant  troop  of  *'  divarters,"  angUce^  strolling 
players,  bound  for  Wales,  but  landed  by  misadventure  at  Cork.  Thus 
compelled  from  their  course,  they  sought  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  a 
night's  stay,  and  of  their  ensuing  voyage,  by  performing  in  a  bam,  gra- 
tuitously granted  them  by  a  benevolent  farmer,  by  whose  favoor  our 
Hftir  Milesian  gained  a  seat  at  the  intellectual  banquet 

Sarah  was  at  this  time  just  "  rising"  four  and  twenty,  by  nature  of  a 
lively  and  sanguine  temperament;  but  the  dark  passage  in  her  own 
love  s  history  had  awakened  naturally  her  tenderest  sympathy  fbr  others' 
woe,  and  the  disastrous  history  of  the  ung^entle  Juliet,  together  with 
^  the  cunning  of  the  scene,"  so  moved  Sarah's  corresponding  nature  that 
something  told  her  she  was  bom  for  tragedy ;  and  in  this  persuasion 
she  retired  from  the  scene  of  excitement  to  her  closet  But  diere  **  no 
curtained  sleep  had  she,"  partly,  <<  because  she  had  no  curtams  to  her 
bed,"  partly,  because  the  voice  of  her  dettiny^  as  she  believed,  was  load 
and  clamorous,  and  only  to  be  appeased  by  the  resolution  she  took  of 
applying  the  next  morning  for  admission  into  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kena's 
company,  representing  herself  to  be  the  widow  of  a  Lieutenant  Mellon. 
Those  experienced  and  well-judging  managers  were  in  fact  in  want  of  an 
assistant  behind  rather  than  before  the  curtain,  and  seeing  a  3turdy  and 
efficient  aid  in  the  plump,  but  active  brunette  before  them,  judictously 
suggested  to  her,  that  as  it  was  indispensably  necessary  she  should  leara  to 
r^d  before  she  could  fully  enter  into  tbe  study  of  Shakspeare,  she 
might  for  the  present  fill  the  then  vacant  departments  of  cook,  house, 
and  nursery-maid,  sempstress,  stage-dresser,  and  wzrdrobe-heeper.  The 
latter  office  being  merely  a  sinecure,  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Mellon  did  not  deem 
derogatory  to  the  widow  of  an  officer,  (whose  pension,  we  must  assume, 
she  was  too  proud  to  claim,)  and  the  five  first  she  was  willing  to  perform 
con  a/more — i,  «.,  for — love  and  provision — ^while,  by  a  liMe  study,  she 
might  be  enabled  some  wet  afternoon,  comfortably  to  read  Shakspeare 
through,  and  so  become  competent  to  appear — ^in  transatlantic  phrase- 
ology— upon  the  floor  of  the  respective  bams  in  Wales,  throughout 
whidi  Mr.  Kena's  company  was  wont  to  "  travel.**  All  preliminaries 
arranged,  our  fair  candidate  for  histrionic  fame  quitted  her  native  land 
and  only  surviving  parent  for  ever«  During  her  probationary  state, 
Sarah  duly  became  a  mother, — a  fine  girl,  bom  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 777,  being  the  frait  of  her  union  with  her  lost  Mellon,  which  event, 
with  the  subsequent  cares  attendant  upon  rearing  the  first-bom,  matmally 
interfered  with  the  Shakspearean  studies,  and  indeed  so  retarded  them, 
that  she  was  compelled  for  the  time  to  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  publicly 
contributmg  to  the  success  of  her  employer's  ''  concern,  as  it  was  not 
inappropriately  called  by  its  owners.  In  the  year  following  the  birth  <rf 
the  little  Harriet  (our  henceforth  heroine),  a  youth,  ^  musidaa/>^  se  of 
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the  iliefttre»  somehow  contrived  to  engage  the  widowed  afiections  of 
Mrs.  Lieutenant  Mellon.  How  he  could  presume  to  look  bo  high  ibr 
a  wife,  as  the  widow  of  an  officer,  and  how  she  came  to  look  so  Um — ^to 
nse  a  favourite  word  of  hers — id  after  years,  as  the  orchestra  for  a  hus- 
band, we  do  not  pretrad  to  explain^  for  we  simply  relate  that,  although 
some  years  the  young  musician's  senior,  she  married  him ;  that  is,  before 
itffo  witnesses ;  thus,  as  the  undoubted  wife  of  Mr.  Entwistle,  termi- 
nated the  romantic  portion  of  the  late  Mrs,  LietUenant  MeUovCe  life. 

Mr.  Entwistle^  though  on  a  parity  in  matters  of  taste  and  pursuits, 
was  far  superior  to  his  lady  in  point  of  education,  and  it  followed,  that  in 
course  of  time  the  young  husband  bestowed  upon  his  elder  half — what 
has  been  aptly  termed  ^  a  dangerous  thing" — ^namely,  a  UtUe  learning, 
Certes,  he  taught  her  to  read,  but  whether  her  attainments  ever 
reached  as  high  as  the  writing-desk,  history  has  not  revealed ;  but  we 
believe  all  thoughts  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  drama,  and  up- 
holding the  fame  of  our  inspired  bard,  were  relinquished  for  the  impedi- 
ments found  in  completing  her  preparatory  itudies.  As  for  her  **  father- 
less orphin,"  as  her  mamma  pensively  termed  her  little  Mellon,  she 
so  endeared  herself  to  her  young  step-father,  that  he  undertook 
to  instruct  the  little  lively  creature  in  all  he  himself  knew.  This 
to  be  sure,  was  not  much,  but  in  the  eyes  of  her  mother  a  load. 
Thus  rescued,  as  we  have  described,  in  her  childhood  from  a  state 
of  total  ignorance,  in  which,  left  wholly  with  her  mother,  she  must 
have  remained,  the  poor  little  creature  had  no  advantages  horn  the 
union  of  a  woman  of  coarse  and  uninformed  mind,  and  a  man  of  vulgar 
and  sottish  habits.  Mrs.  Entwistle  was,  indeed,  a  painful  person  ;  re- 
Gollectmg  her  at  that  period  of  her  life,  when  the  hey<ky  in  the  blood 
is  supposed  to  be  tame,  her  furious  temper  appalled  even  our  child's 
heart ;  and  pitiable  must  it  have  been  to  a  reflecting  mind  to  observe 
the  daughter,  a  fine  creatore,  then  in  h^  first  youth,  exposed  to  all  the 
base  impressions,  likely  to  sink  deep  and  indelibly  into  a  fresh  and 
ardent  nature.  How  a  mnnain  can  inflict  corporal  suffering  upon 
any  sentient  being,  must  ever  be  a  marvel ;  but  for  a  fnother*^  hand  to 
deal  a  blow  upon  defenceless  isi£ancy,  is 

*<  An  act  at  which  inverted  nature  starts, 
And  bloshes  to  behold  itself  so  cruel  l** 

Mrs.  Entwbtle  was  one  of  those  teaching  parents  who  beat  the  child  for 
having  fallen  down  and  hurt  herself.  Indeed,  to  the  last  years  of  her 
life  she  was  addicted  to  the  vulgar  eloquence  of  blows ;  her  favourite 
threat,  in  her  fierce  vein,  when  any  one  stood  between  her  and  her  ma- 
ternal wrath,  was — ^with  certain  expletives  which  we  omit — **  Let  me 
get  at  her  I  let  me  get  at  her  I  and  I'll  be  the  death  of  her  I"  This 
formidable  person  had  been  in  her  jeunesse  what  people  of  her  own  class 
and  country  would  have  called  good  lookmg ;  her  features,  which  those  of 
her  daughter  closely  resembled,  were  decidedly  good,  and  her  face  alto- 
gether well  formed,  though  afterwards  joujlue  by  bad  passions  and 
coarse  self-indulgence ;  but  the  expression  of  her  black  lustrous  eyes, 
and  the  character  of  her  dark  brows,  were,  what  may  best  be  de- 
scribed under  the  term  forbidding.  And  if  to  true  discernment  the 
heart  is  in  the  face,  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Entwistle  must  have  been  formed 
of  rude  and  perilous  stuff, — while,  in  her  exasperated  mood,  the  sound 
of  her  voice  bruised  the  ear  <'  like  the  blast  of  Fingal  in  the  desert." 
We  are  not  allowed  <'  ample  scope  and  verge  enough"  in  these  pages 
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for  a  detail  of  the  ricissitudes  of  Miss  Mellon's  rise  to  womanhood,  and 
her  profession  :  it  may  suffice  to  record  her  early  initiatioa  into  stage 
mysteries  in  the  little  theatre  alluded  to  in  children  t  charactert  (thea 
much  in  vogue) ;  and  that  she  found  herself,  ahout  the  year  1789,  a 
memher  of  Mr.  Stanton's  small  hut  respectable  theatrical  circuit,  which 
included  Stafford  and  other  principal  towns  of  the  country.     In  the 
year   I79S9  the  two  Members  for  Stafford,  Sheridan   and  the   Hon. 
£.  Moncton,  bespoke  a  play ;  on  which  night  our  heroine  appeared 
in   the   characters   of  Letitia  Hardy  and   Friscilla   Tomboy,       The 
Honourable  Members  paid  her,  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  an  infinity 
of  those  time-serving  compliments   which    were  more  the   result   oif 
generous  wine  and  habitual  gallantry  than  any  solid  conviction  of  the 
young  actress's   professional   superiority.      In    short,  Mr.  Sheridan's 
mtoxicating  praise  and    fascinating    manners,    infused  a     deep    and 
abiding  reliance  in   the   minds  of   those   interested;    and   his    con- 
cluding promise  of  a  London  engagement  was  not  forgotten  by  any  of 
the  party   but  himself.      The  senator  returned  to  town,  and  thought 
no  more  of  the  Stafford  actress,  or  of  the  hopes  he  had  created ;  not  so 
the  object  of  hb  flattering  promises,  or  her  aspiring  mother.     As   soon 
as  possible  they  betook  themselves  to  that  seat  of  hurry  and  goal  of 
ambitious  merit,  London,  presenting  themselves  and  their  hopes  before 
the  great  man ;  who,  quite  perplexed  what  to  do  with  the  expectants, 
kept  them  in  daily  attendance  and  uncertainty  until,  their  little  stock  of 
money  being  exhausted,   they   obtained   letters  from    some   of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  constituents,  urgring  his  interest  in  his  own  theatre,  in  favour 
of  their  proUgSe  ;   and  on  the  ensuing  October  of  1793,  M\sa  Mellon's 
name  appeared,  for  the  first  time  in  a  London  play-bill  as  something 
less  than  a  chx>rus  singer  ! 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  at  all  times  k  promising  manciger^  but 
as  he  was  at  no  time  a  performer ,  he  could  not  be  expe<^ed  to  feel  for 
the  mortification  he  had  caused  the  young  actress.  Again,  therefore, 
poor  Harriet  had  recourse  to  the  influence  of  her  Stafford  patrons,  who 
ultimately  drew  from  Mr.  Sheridan  his  slow  leave  that  she  should 
have  an  appearance  part ;  and,  as  her  name  had  been  blotted  in 
the  public  eye,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  announce  her  on  the  present 
occasion  as  a  Toung  Lady,  by  theatrical  interpretation  but  an  unpro- 
mising  title  to  success.  Thus  Miss  Mellon  made  her  appearance  as  Lydia 
Languisky  in  Sheridan's  own  <'  Rivals,"  which  in  effect  was  but  a  feeble 
effort,  and  the  Staffordshire  Thalia  was  turned  back  to  commingle  again 
with  the  chorus  singers.  In  this  indistinguishable  position  the  poor 
girl  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  clinging  to  the  green-room 
and  her  hopes  from  night  to  night,  subjected  when  at  home  to  her  dissatis- 
fied mother's  inhuman  reproaches  and  abuse  for  her  " low"  and  gro- 
velling spirit  in  remaining  in  such  a  situation.  *'  A  low  chorus  singer 
Harriet,  and  with  such  high  blood  in  your  veins  I"  Accident,  how- 
ever, proved  '*  Harriet's"  friend,  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  minor 
performers,  whose  humble  character  was  entrusted  to  her,  and  for  the 
first  time  our  heroine  acted  with  the  darling  of  Thalia,  Mrs.  Jordan, 
whose  like  we  ne'er  shall  see  again  I  Fascinated,  she  returned  home 
in  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  and  might  aptly  have  exclaimed, 

'*  O.  mother ! 

A  lightning  flash  has  dazzled  me,  and  never 

Can  those  eyes  see  true  again  !'* 

for  from  this  hour  she  took  to  fashion  herself  upon  the  model  beibre 
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her,  aud»  like  other  young  actresses  of  her  time,  became  a  close  copy, 
not  a  rtsembkmce^  for 

<*  None  but  hertdf  ooold  be  her  parallel.*' 
By  such  fortuitous  means,  Miss  Mellon  crept  into  favour  with  the 
management  and  the  public, — to  which  in  candour  it  must  be  added,  her 
fine  person  and  handsome  face  principally  recommended  her;  at  the 
same  time,  attentive  study,  and  tasteful  costume,  were  not  unappre- 
ciated. In  like  manner  our  heroine  rose  to  a  very  creditable  point 
in  her  profession ;  and  if  not  at  any  period  ffreat,  she  was  always 
correct  and  agreeable;  whilst  her  ing^enuous  manners,  and  strict 
propriety  behind  the  scenes,  together  with  her  known  admirable  adhe- 
rence to  her  mother,  under  all  the  rigour  of  her  inhuman  disposition, 
made  her  beloved  and  commended  by  all  who  knew  her ; — indeed, 
a  more  popular  person  never  existed  than  **  Harriet   Mellon." 

We  come  now  to  a  period  of  Miss  Mellon's  history,  from  which  seve- 
ral events  took  their  date,  and  regulated  much  of  her  after  life.  Miss 
Mellon  made  acquaintance  with  a  young  person  nearly  of  her  own  age, 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable,  but  decayed  tradesman.  She  was  hand* 
some,  gentle,  sensible,  and  well-mannered.  The  friendship  of  these 
young  people  was  little  less  sudden  and  ardent  than  that  of  the  romantic 
ladies  in  Mr.  Canning's  '*  Rovers ;"  and  Miss  Mellon's''  slight  aoquaint- 
was  still  more  endeared  to  her  new  friend,  as  being  the  medium 
of  an  attachment  of  a  more  tender  nature.  A  Mr.  E— —  had  become 
enamoured  of  the  blooming  Harriet,  who  frankly  gave  him  love  for 
love.  This  gentleman,  though  confessedly  not  rich,  had  '<  great  expec" 
tandes  f*  but  when  did  true  love — first  love — vH/maifCs  love,  think  of  any 
riches  beyond  the  heart's  treasure  ?  The  rising  actress  had  attained  to  a 
rising  salary,  and  this,  with  love,  was  all-sufficient — ^at  all  events  until 
the  rich  relation  to  whom  Mr.  B.  was  heir,  died.  Though  the  gentle- 
man had  been  plausibly  introduced  in  Little  Russell- street,  the  under- 
plot of  the  drama  was  conducted  with  all  the  secresy  that  novel- reading 
misses  of  the  day — when  the  Minerva  Press  flourished,  and  inculcated 
any  thing  but  mse^bm— delighted  to  practise.  But  independent  of  this 
Lydia  Languish  propensity  for  deceiving  our  friends  and  relations  in 
matters  of  the  heart,  Harriet  Mellon  knew  well  that  her  mother's  views 
were  opposed  to  any  change,  and  least  of  all,  such  change  as  <'  a  penni- 
less kti^Kmd  could  give*' — or  that  could  interfere  wiUi  the  exclusive 
system  of  domination  she  had  hitherto  practised  over  her  daughter. 
Concealment  was  therefore  imperatively  necessary — but  not  long^er 
possible.  Mrs.  Entwistle  discovered  the  attachment,  and  her  fiiry  knew  no 
bounds.  She  knew  the  unfortunate  lover  had  neither  present  means 
nor  expectant  wealth  :  of  this  she  convinced  her  daughter,  who  in  a 
transport  of  indignation  immediately  resigned  him,  not  because  he  was 
pooTy  but  because  a  woman's  heart  can  forgive  all  things  in  the  man 
she  loves  but  deception  ;  and  when,  like  the  daughter  of  Tilbury's 
Governor,  she  cried,  "  Duty  behold,  I  am  all  over  thine  I"  it  was 
more  in  resentment  at  her  Lover's  disingenuousness,  than  any  dimi- 
nution of  her  attachment  for  him.*  Notwithstanding  the  **  swashing 
and  martial  outside "  with  which  poor  Harriet  bore  this  disappointment, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  severely  felt.     Meanwhile  the  in- 

*  The  unfortunate  gentleman  soon  after  this  event  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
India,  where  it  was  said  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate. 
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flttcnce  of  her  favourite  daily  gained  ground,  and  as  gradually  de- 
creased that  of  the  queen  mother^  hence  ensued  enlarged  aqnab- 
hies,  and  outbreaks  of  the  demon  Temper,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  ''  her  Harriet "  bore  her  part  with  a  tolerable  grace ;  and 
implicit  obedience  was  no  longer  yielded  Pending  this  effect  Mr. 
Entwistle,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at  Dmry-lane  as  a 
''  second  yiolin/'  (for  he  had  ceased  after  his  marriage  to  play  JirM 
fiddle),  was  for  some  irregularity  discharged  from  his  situation ;  his 
totally  unemployed  life  gave  leisure  for  still  greater  indulgence  in  in- 
temperate habits,  and  his  step-daughter  felt  that,  ''though  she  was 
bound  to  him  as  her  kinsman,  she  was  nothing  allied  to  his  disorders ;" 
and  finding  that  neither  husband  nor  wife  oould  separate  themselves 
from  their  misdemeanours,  she  delivered  her  indignation  by  word  of 
mouth,  finally  proposing  a  separation  of  persons  and  interests. 
Mrs,  Entwistle  was  utterly  astounded-^ 

^<  When  on  oar  heads  it  brings  the  oeiling 
The  bate  begins  to  show  iu  feeling.'* 

Her  selfishness  was  toudied  to  the  quick  by  *'  her  Harriet's  **  Tigoroas 
assumption  of  power,  yet— ^let  us  deliver  all  in  diarity.  Qdioos  as 
this  woman  was,  her  present  feelings  might  not  be  all  we\Uh ;  some- 
thing of  the  mother  at  a  moment  of  purposed  separation  from  an  only 
chil^  possibly — ^nay,  probably — struggled  with  her  otherwise  anfemi- 
nine  character ;  and,  as  it  is  said  every  metal  contains  some  quantity  of 
gold,  so  some  spark  of  goodness  may  be  extracted  from  the  hardest 
nature ;— a  mother's  heart  must  still  retain,  however  fisintly,  the  inhe- 
rent stamp  of  nature. 

Her  daughter,  however,  had  now  readied  a  period  of  life  (a  filial 
period  it  often  proves)  when  young  ladies  learn  to  believe  that  they 
are  able  to  judge  and  act  lor  themselves,  and  she  revealed  to  her  motha 
a  decision  of  character  and  force  of  will  little  inferior  to  her  own,  with 
a  tone  of  command  little  less  arbitrary  and  disputable. 

A  great  statesman  once  declared  that  the  secret  of  human  govern- 
ment is  a  mqforily.  Miss  Melkm  held  the  same  opinion,  for  at  this 
juncture  she  called  in  her  newly-made  friend  and  ally,  and  together 
taking  her  mother  in  the  most  subdued  vein,  they  placed  the  mattor 
before  her  in  such  unanswerable  terms,  that  she  was  almost  syonoed. 
In  fact,  she  felt  herself  in  the  mmaritif,  it  was  two  to  one  against  her 
stay,  and  after  one  or  more  experimental  struggles  to  regain  dominion 
over  her  lost  throne,  prudence  warily  took  her  by  the  ear  and  whispered 
submission  to  what  she  could  not  controL* 

Thus  emancipated  firom  domestic  thraldom,  the  first  use  Miss  MelloB 
made  of  her  liberty,  was  to  domesticate  her  young  Mend  with  her,  in 
Little  Russell  Street,  and  friendship  in  its  most  enthusiastie  form  suc- 
ceeded the  brief  reigo  of  early  passion.  This  continued  for  upwards 
of  twelve  years,  when  it  died  a  sudden  and  violent  death. 

About  the  period  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Entwistle's  d^MUture  from  their 
daughter's  roof,  an  old  gentleman,  sordidly  dressed  and  of  meek  de- 
portment, was  seen  occasionally  in  the  green  room  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  in  common  with  more  noble  and  distinguished  haltUtte*,  In 
course  of  time  he  was  observed  to  enter  Miss  Mellon's  Immble  dwelling, 

*  Miss  Mellon  ultimately  obtained  for  her  father-in-law  the  ■itiiatio&  of  poiS- 
master  at  Cheltenham. 
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and  it  beings  known  that  the  rich  banker  frequently  viahed  the  friendi^ 
malice  insinuated  that 

<<  Old  as  he  was,  for  ladies  lore  unfit, 

The  power  of  beauty  he  remembend  jet.*' 

And  day  by  day  new  slanders  were  circulated,  and  Miss  M ellon's  patron 
informed  of  the  injurious  impressions  against  his  protegee^  his  friend- 
ship took  a  more  candid  and  decided  course,  and  he  did  at  last  what 
it  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  do  at  first — he  introduced  her  to  his 
daughters,  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  the  Countess  of  Guilford,  and 
Lady  Burdett,  (matrons  of  unspotted  fame,)  who,  with  their  families, 
thenoefbrth  exhibited  the  most  public  and  friendly  r^ard  for  her. 

"  The  snake  was  scotched,  not  killed/' 
That  aught  but  a  paternal  regard  actuated  Mr.  Coutts'a  continuous 
friendship  for  Miss  Mellon,  no  person  who  really  knew  her  or  him  ever 
believed ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  otherwise  unjust  sm> 
mises  first  suggested  the  result  which  probably  had  never  been 
thought  of  by  either  party.  However  this  may  be,  the  period  at 
length  arrived  which  made  these  odds  all  even.  Mrs.  Coutts,  who  had 
long  been  in  a  state  of  helpless  imbecility,  expired  suddenly  from  an 
accident ;  and  in  the  February  of  the  following  year,  1815,  Miss  Mellon 
withdrew  from  the  stage,  after  performing  the  character  of  Audrey 
in  <<  As  You  Like  It,**  without  other  intimation  of  her  intention  than  a 
friendly  whisper  to  Mr.  Bannister  (the  TonchtUme  of  the  night)  that  H 
was  the  last  time  she  shonld  appear  with  him  in  public.  In  this  abrupt 
and  unexpected  manner,  after  21  years  upon  the  London  stage,  ended 
Miss  Mellon's  professional  career,  and  on  the  2nd  of  March  the  public 
journals  formally  announced  the  marriage  of  ^  Miss  Mellon  of  Holly 
Lodge,  Highgate,  to  Thomas  Coutts,  Esq."* 

In  respect  to  Uie  date  of  this  marriage  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Coutts*8  advanced  age  and  precarious  life  rendered  delay  hazardous  to 
his  premeditated  intentions  of  making  such  provision  for  his  protig4e 
as  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  his  wkhw,  without  perpetuating  the  slanders 
previously  put  forth  against  her  by  their  long  intimacy.  The  injury 
suffered  by  Miss  Mellon  in  consequence  of  her  benefactor's  liberality 
considered,  it  was  not  unnatural  on  her  part  to  be  anxious  to  see  herself 

*  And  here  let  ns  disabuse  our  readers  othoapitai  error  in  relation  to  Mi»9  Mel' 
Ion's  first  acquisition  of  wealthy  the  famed  lottery  ticket.  Previous  to,  and  at  the 
period  of  Mr.  Coutt's  first  intimacy  with  Miss  Mellon,  she  was  fond  ef  speenlating 
in  the  lottery ;  and  like  many  other  people  of  narrow  means  and  sanguine  tempe* 
raments,  she  suffered  her  hopes  continually  to  dwell  on  the  expectation  of  gain  fron 
this  £ldorado  ol  the  east,  and  never  failed,  however  difficult  the  means,  to  expend 
annually  small  suns  in  the  purchase  of  shares ;  a  ckaracteiistie  reliance  on  dreams, 
and  other  auguries,  which  suggested  lucky  numbers,  keeping  her  ever  alive  to  ulti« 
mate  gain.  The  manner  in  which  these  hopes  were  cherished,  and  the  disappoint- 
ments sttrmoontedy  amused  Mr.  Outts  exceedingly ;  whose  good  will,  seconded  by 
his  ample  means,  suggested  a  kindly  stratagem  by  whidi  to  augment  his  young 
friend's  present  comforts,  and  ensure  a  solid  continuance  of  them.  He  proposed  to 
her  old  friend,  Mr.  Wewitser,  who  was  often  present  at  the  banker's  visits,  a  plan 
by  whidi  his  wishes  might  be  put  in  force,  without  exciting  the  scruples  or  wound- 
ing the  delicacy  of  Miss  Mdlon.  It  was  to  persuade  her  to  make  one  large  venture 
m  place  of  the  many  small  ones,  which  so  dissipated  her  money,  and  by  the  pur- 
efaM  of  a  whole  tioiet,  bribe  Fortune  to  be  kind,  and  turn  the  wheel  in  her  favour, 
With  some  difflcuhv  this  rusi  succeeded.  Wewitser  was,  as  usual,  sent  to  make 
the  purdiaee  with  the  aconmulation  of  some  weeks*  deduction  from  her  salary  ;  and 
in  ^e  course  of  time  the  ticket,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  proved  a  prize  !  Mr. 
Wewitzer,  the  lucky  agent,  received  the  money,  which  he  paid  to  his  delighted 
young  friend  in  new  bank-notes;  and  the,  who  had  never  possessed  more  than  a 
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secured  from  future  malice  and  conting^ciei  by  an  bonourable  title  and 
fortune.  That  Miu  Mellon  deserved  the  vile  interpretations  which  the 
prejudiced  or  malicious  put  upon  Mr.  Coutts's  benefits  we  never  be- 
lieved, considering  her  at  all  times  *'  most  straight  in  virtue ;"  otherwise 
could  she  have  ventured  upon  the  violent  dismissal,  from  her  presence 
and  favour,  of  the  several  persons  who  had  been  so  confidentially  associated 
and  acquainted  with  all  her  secrets  ?  Had  the  fortunate  lottery  ticket 
been  all  a  fable,  or  connived  at  by  Miss  Mellon,  would  she  have  yentored 
to  discard  the  purchaser  at  so  critical  a  period  of  her  history,  and  risk 
bis  resentment  with  such  a  secret  in  his  power?  But  in  the  many 
such  acts  of  inconstancy,  and  which  undoubtedly  sullied  the  character  of 
Miss  Mellon,  Mrs,  CovUSy  and  the  Duchess  of  St,  Albans,  not  one  of  her 
discarded  dependants  or  confidants  ever  attempted  to  impugn  the  moral 
conduct  of  their  capricious  patroness. 

During  the  year  of  Miss  Mellon's  marriage  Mrs.  Entwistle^  happily,  as 
we  must  think  for  her  daughter,  died.  Her  maternal  merits  were  re- 
warded by  a  costly  funeral,  and  perpetuated  by  a  second  monument 
erected  some  years  after  by  <<  her  affectionaie  daughter,  Harriet^  Duchas 
of  St.  Albans" 

As  soon  as  Miss  Mellon's  marriage  was  proclaimed,  she  was  assailed  by 
a  host  of  venal  scribblers 

^<  Whose  praise  brings  no  profit,  and  whose  censure  no  disgrace." 

These  base  attempts  to  extort  money  from  the  fears  to  which  new-bom 
honours  are  subject,  at  first  acted  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Coutts 
with  full  effect,  but  judicious  advisers  happily  restrained  her  impubive 
resentment,  and  withheld  her  desire  to  conAite  their  calumnies. 

Mrs.  Coutts  now  made  many  additions  and  embellishments  to  ber  fk- 
vourite  villa,  Holly  Lodge,  the  after  scene  of  so  many  gorgeous  festivi- 
ties, in  which  Royalty  did  not  disdain  participation.  But  vast  expendi- 
ture did  not  lavish  itself  on  the  rich  and  noble  only ;  hers  was  not  the 

<'  Proud  luxury  that  leto  not  ito  bounty  fall 
Where  Want  needs  some,  but  where  Excess  begs  all.** 

Her  charities  were  wide  and  liberally  spread,  often  spontaneous, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  scenic, — ^her  nature  was  essentially  dramatic, 
and  she  loved  to  try  effects,  by  giving  surprises  to  those  she  benefited, 
these  necessarily  gave  publicity  to  her  bounties,  and  drew  upon  her  the 
charge  of  ostentation. 

Mrs.  Coutts  had  been  married  seven  years,  when  her  aged  husband's 
infirm  frame  gave  indications  of  a  rapid  decay,  which  daily  threatened 
dissolution.  During  the  period  of  his  last  illness,  she  tended  him  with 
the  most  sedulous  and  unremitting  care,  administering  his  medicines, 

few  guineas,  saw  herself  mistress  of  thousands!  After  the  first  burst  of  joy  had 
subsided,  she  exuldngly  placed  the  suddenly-acquired  wealth  before  her  patron, 
begging  him  to  direct  her  in  the  best  manner  of  investing  it ;  and.  after  taking  a 
small  portion  from  the  amount  for  present  occasions,  she  placed  the  rest  in  the 
hands  of  him  from  whom  she  had  unconsciously  received  it.  This  history  is  given 
on  accredited  authority,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Wewitxer  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
when  he  had  failed  in  a  last  appeal  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coutts  to  relieve  his  wants. 
Here  it  may  be  observed  that  if  Miss  Mdlon,  at  d^is  time,  possessed  such  un- 
limited power  as  her  slanderers  pretended  over  Mr.  Coutts*s  mind  and  means, 
and  so  little  delicacy  and  good  sense  in  their  use,  how  was  it  that  she  remained 
in  her  humble,  nay  mean  habitation,  in  which  he  first  found  her,  and  to  which  she 
adhered  until  it  almost  fell  upon  her  head  from  decay. 
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soothing  his  pains,  cheering  his  descent  into  the  grave,  and  assuredly 
doing  the  utmost  to 

'^  Husband  out  lifers  torpor  at  the  close 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting.*' 

Mr.  Coutts  expired  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1 822,  in  the  presence 
of  his  daughter  and  Mrs.  Coutts,  to  whom  he  left  all  his  enormous 
wealth,  putting  the  whole  strength  into  one  giant  arm  to  use  "  as  hu- 
mours and  conceits  '*  might  direct,  having  recorded  his  conviction  that 
**  her  goodness  would  not  fail  to  do  for  his  family  more  than  they  ex- 
pected or  he  withed,**  (I)  The  commentary  this  act  suggests  will  arise 
in  every  feeling  mind. 

Pending  the  two  following  years  the  wealthy  widow  gracefully  with- 
drew from  public  notice,  and  *<  mourned "  her  aged  partner  with  every 
appearance  of  sincerity.  Before  she  cast  her  '^  nighted  colour  off,"  se- 
veral men  of  family  who  had  ^^  sickened  their  estates/'  and  were  willing 
to  make  the  rich  widow  their  physician,  became  suitors  for  her  hand, 
and  amongst  other  candidates,  Uie  Duke  of  York  was  named,  but  we  be- 
lieve erroneously. 

In  the  year  1824,  Mrs.  Coutts  emerged  from  her  "weeds.**  The 
first  memorable  result  of  her  reappearance  in  society  was  her  introduc- 
tion to  the  now  Duke  of  St.  Albans  (then  Lord  Burford),  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  and  just  returned  from  hb  travels.  Death  once  more  opened 
the  portal  of  advancement  to  this  favourite  of  Fortune ;  for  the  next 
year,  1825,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  died,  when  his  successor,  with  his 
sister  Lady  Charlotte  Beauclerk^  accompanied  Mrs.  Coutts  on  a  tour  to 
the  birthplace  of  her  late  husband,  also  to  visit  the  great  Magician  of 
the  North  at  Abbotsford  ;*  and  on  the  16th  of  June,  1827>  Mrs.  Coutts 
became  a  Duchess.  Arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  her  earthly  ambition, 
wedded  to  an  amiable,  young,  and  exceedingly  handsome  nobleman,  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  became  "  the  observed  of  all  observers." 
She  could  not  stir  abroad  but  like  a  shining  comet  she  was  wondered  at, 
and  men  would  tell  their  children,  *<  This  is  she  I**  She  continued  to 
dispense  her  charities  with  the  same  liberality,  but  with  more  advised- 
ness  than  in  her  early  acquisition  of  fortune,  when  she  was  often  egre- 
giously  imposed  upon.  Her  establishments  were  thus  magnificent  both 
in  town  and  at  Holly  Lodge:  her  hospitalities  were  spoken  of  with 
praise  by  intellectual  and  noble  visitors,  who  lauded  the  agreeable  con- 
versation and  good  manners  of  their  hostess,  and  we  hope  to  be  for- 
given if  we  presume  to  think  she  owed  much  of  these  to  a  profession 
which  assuredly  teaches  its  followers,  whether  before  or  behind  the 
curtain,  more  than  any  other  pursuit  can  teach  the  half^educaied ; — to  the 
middle  ranks,  the  stage  has  done  more  towards  conveying  the  usages 
and  moralities  of  life  than  the  boarding-school. 

When  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  "  Harriet  Mellon's  "  life  are  re- 
membered,— living,  as  she  did,  under  the  control  and  example  of  a  de- 
based and  illiterate  mother, — little,  if  any,  expectation  could  be  formed 
of  her  proving  a  degree  superior  to  her  guide  in  either  mind  or  morals ; 
and  much,  we  think  very  muchi  praise  attaches  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  ultimately  raised  herself  above  such  demoralizing  associations.  From 
infancy  to  womanhood  her  mind  was 

(^  A  wild  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot." 

•  See  Mr.  Lockhart't  account  of  this  visit  in  his  <*  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 
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It  had  neither  the  advantage  of  early  regalation  nor  alter«€iiltiirei.  At 
the  period  when,  temper-tried  and  heart-worn  with  the  despotic  and 
unfeminine  turbulence  of  her  mother,  she  assumed  self-conduct  through 
a  world,  of  the  usages  of  which  she  was  still  in  perfect  igrnorance,  she  was 
a  lovely,  pure,  kind,  and  ingenuous  creature, — little  given  to  investigate 
her  feelings,  which  governed  her,  rather  than  she  them, — ^taking  t]beir 
own  bias,  right  or  wrong.  This  fatal  defsct  was  the  basb  upon  which 
all  the  robtakes  of  her  life  were  reared  and  fixed.  The  continuous  state 
of  autocracy,  so  to  speak,  in  which  she  existed  from  the  moment  she 
had  cast  aside  the  domestic  oppression  under  which  she  had  so  long 
suffered,  was  such  as  few  untutored  minds  could  maintain  with  grace 
and  approval ;  and,  though  the  hateful  example  of  her  mother's  control- 
ling will  might  be  expected  to  act  with  wholesome  warning  upon  bw 
victim,  she  did  not  profit  by  the  fsarfnl  lesson.  (How  often  is  the 
oafranchised  slave  a  tyrant  master  ?)  As  the  wife  of  Mr.  Cootts,  she 
had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen.  Surrounded  by  people  who 
**  fed  her  everv  minute  with  words  of  sovereignty,"  she  became  inordi- 
nately self-endeared.  With  a  partial  husband,  more  than  forty  years 
her  senior,  in  whose  time-enfeebled  judgment  she  was  prononnced  per- 
fection's self, — the  errors  bred  by  a  defective  education,  and  concurring 
circumstances,  were  engrained  in  her  very  existence.  Possessed  of  on- 
limited  wealth,  power,  and  sway,  like  an  over-petted  child,  she  grew 
fractious  from  very  satiety  of  indulgence ;  added  to  whidi,  she  was 
not  a  happy  woman  ;  and  might  we  choose,  we  would  rather  have  been 
*'  Harriet  Mellon  **  in  her  poverty,  when  she  had  only  her  g^ood  spirits 
to  feed  and  clothe  her,  than  Mrs.  Coutts,  ''whose  state  sumptuous 
showed  like  a  continual  feast."  One  by  one  she  had  thrown  from  her 
those  upon  whom  her  young  affections  had  been  gprafied, — the  undying 
memory  of  her  first  and  only  love, 

*<  The  shadow  of  whose  eyes  were  for  wfx  on  her  soul.** 

His  affections,  written  on  the  table  of  her  heart,  clung  to  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  afUr  successes,  and  turned  the  edge  of  contentment, — 
the  friends,  severed  from  her  by  her  own  rash  hand,  she  regretted 
even  against  her  will.  But  she  never  gave  repentance  words  or  acts, 
fully  persuaded  that,  like  the  King,  her  sovereignty  could  do  no 
wrong.  She  piqued  herself  upon  her  justice,  forgetting  that  to  be  al- 
ways rigorously  just,  we  must  sometimes  be  unjustly  crueL  One  of  her 
prominent  errors  was,  nefner  to  forgive  a  personal  offence.  This  arose 
from  an  over  estimate  of  self,  and  what  was  due  to  her  position.  Pre- 
viously to  her  marriage,  she  felt  with  bitterness  that  she  had  partially 
incurred,  without  forfeit  of  her  chastity,  the  ill  repute  that  should  only 
attend  the  loss  of  it.  She  was  galled  by  unmerited  censures,  and  avenged 
herself,  she  believed,  of  the  blind  injustice  of  the  world,  by  showing  that 
she  could  do  without  it  (a  mournful  fallacy).  Like  the  Spartan  boy,  she 
hugged  the  growing  torment  which  preyed  upon  her  heart ;  which  con- 
cealed anguish  affected  her  naturally  excitable  nature,  and  often  made 
her  upon  slight  cause  act  as  if  unbenevolenL  Sometimes  attended  by 
"  Pickthanks  and  base  newsmongers,"  her  too  credulous  ear  was  poi- 
soned by  many  a  leprous  distikient,  and  her  generous  inclinations 
checked,  and  her  judgment  perverted.  With  these  admitted  failings, 
Mrs.  Coutts,  and  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  assuredly  possessed  some 
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briUiaot  and  unalloyed  qualities :  foremost  among  them  stood  her  active 
benevolence,  by  which  '<  the  poor  were  clothed,  the  hungry  fed." 

Beyond  her  charitable  deeds  and  the  support  of  her  lustre,  she  had  no 
regard  for  money,— and  although  with  such  enormous  riches  it  would 
have  been  criminal  not  to  let  its  bounty  fall  upon  the  needy, — ^yet  may 
we  not  withhold  due  praise  for  that  which  is  not  always  the  result  ai 
power  and  riches ;  and  if  she  sometimes  too  loudly  proclaimed  her  be* 
neficence,  there  were  occasions  upon  which  she  could  do  good  by 
stealth.  Whatever  ill*nature  may  ascribe  to  her  motives,  it  can*t  deny 
the  example  she  set  to  others,— one  of  no  mean  value  in  a  sordid 
world.*  Amongst  her  many  good  qualities,  probity  in  money  matters 
distinguished  her  from  her  earliest  years,  before  riches  rendered  it  easy 
to  be  just ;  and  her  strict  regard  to  truth  formed  another  valuable  trait 
in  her  character,  while  she  prominently  exhibited  what  has  been  aptly 
termed  the  '<  politeness  of  kings,"  she  uas  punctualUy  penonified^  (a 
quality  to  be  placed  among  the  minor  morals  of  life,)  the  never  kept  any* 
body  wcMng^  tried  the  spirits,  or  wasted  the  time  of  an  expectant,  how- 
ever humble. 

With  little  taste,  she  had  some  refinement:  she  delighted  in/ot^rs 
and  mtaic,  and  in  enjoyment  of  the  latter  she  proved  extremely  liberal 
and  attentive  to  its  profBssors:— at  both  of  the  patent  theatres  she 
owned  a  private  box,  and  was  anxious  to  patronise  merit  when  she 
thought  she  saw  it 

With  much  natural  wit  and  more  humour,  she  had  but  indifferent  fa- 
culties for  intellectual  attainments — possibly  owing  to  her  want  of  early 
directions  in  her  choice  of  reading,  which  was  desultory  and  frivolous, 
and  she  had  a  rabid  appetite  for  vulgar  marvels  and  supernatural  hor- 
rors. In  this  particular,  the  defective,  or  rather  no  education  of  Har- 
riet Mellon,  was  not  rectified  by  Mrs.  Coutts  or  the  Duchess  of  St.  Al- 
bans. With  much  native  energy  of  mind,  she  cherished  extraordinary 
weaknesses.  She  held  implicit  faith  in  spectres  and  goblins;  and  a 
ghost-story  or  a  substantial  murder,  engaged  every  faculty,  which,  when 
not  orally  related,  she  sought  for  with  avidity  in  old  calenders  and  obso- 
lete magaxines.  She  was  superstitious  in  all  things — dreams  were  to  her 
presages ;  omens  and  signs  gave  her  frequent  inquietude ;  and  the  e^il 
eye  and  fetches  of  her  mother's  country  received  her  entire  credence. 
She  pinned  her  faith  upon  a  horse-shoe  nailed  upon  the  outer  gate ; 
while  the  drilling  of  a  hole  at  the  narrow  end  of  an  egg-shell  after  its 
contents  had  been  eaten,  in  order  to  exclude  wicked  fairies  from  haunts 
ing  the  hen-roost,  was  a  precaution  in  no  wise  to  be  neglected.f 

*'  Beauty  is  a  mighty  empire,"  but  it  lasts  not  long.  Those  who  only 
saw  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  in  her  later  years,  coald  have  but  a  9oup- 
^on  of  her  early  attractions.   In  person  she  was  tall,  and  finely-formed,  but 

^  What  powerful  hand  can  hold  Time*t  sl^ng  foot  back, 
Or  who  hit  spoil  on  beauty  can  forbid  V 

*  It  was  not  known  till  tho  death  of  tho  Dn^bess  of  St.  Albans  that  she  had  for 
many  years  past  granted  life-annuities  to  several  aged  actresses  whom  she  had 
known  in  early  life,  and  whose  infirmities  forced  them  to  relinquish  their  professions 
without  adequate  means  of  retirement.  One  such  act  obliterates  the  remembrance 
of  a  thousand  foibles. 

\  We  once  saw  Miss  M^on  retire  in  great  agitation  from  a  dinner-table  where 
were  thirteen  people  about  to  be  seated,  imd  with  a  flushed  face  insist  upon  eating 
her  dinner  upon  a  side-table,  in  despite  of  the  ridicule  and  laughter  which  she  ex- 
cited. 
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She  gradually  acquired  a  fulness  which  afterwards  is  its  excess  became 
ungraceful  bulk. 

Her  countenance  had  an  oriental  conformation — ^the  features  were 
small — she  had  dark  bright  eyes  and  deeply  fringed  lids — a  delicate  nose 
and  well-shaped  mouth  with  white  and  regular  teeth— clear  and  blushing 
skin  (polished  even  to  shining) — and  fine  black  hair  waving  in  natural 
curls — yet  with  all  these  appliances  her  countenance  was  unsusceptible  of 
varied  expression.  A  heavy  frown  and  a  sunny  smile  constitute  all  its 
meaning  when  not  in  repose ;  but  a  modest  dropping  of  the  eyelids  from 
time  to  time,  while  speaking,  had  a  most  loveable  effect  upon  the  per- 
cipient. 

As  we  have  said,  her  powers  as  an  actress  were  not  brilliant;  with 
naturally  a  clear,  and  full-toned  voice,  her  determined  imitation  of  Mrs. 
Jordan  gave  the  greater  roundness  to  it.  Her  best  attempts  were  in 
chambermaids.  She  never,  we  believe,  donned  the  doublet  and  hose, 
although  her  figure  could  not  have  been  objectionable.  The  best  of  her 
lady  characters  was  that  of  Volante,  in  <<  The  Honeymoon,"  originally 
acted  by  her ;  but  her  appearance  was  more  engaging  in  simple  than  in 
elegant  costume,  for  her  figure  when  in  motion  was  not  graceful 

In  the  summer  of  1837  the  Duchess's  constitution  gave  indications  of 
a  considerable  change ;  a  nervous  excitement,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
allay ;  a  continuous  pain  in  the  right  side,  a  gradual  increase  of  fever 
with  general  debility,  told  of  much  to  fear  and  little  to  hope.  These 
symptoms  augmented,  and  she  became  day  by  day  more  and  more  rest- 
less, and,  at  length,  altogether  dispirited.  She  removed  ^m  Stretton 
Street  to  Holly  Lodge ;  but  there  no  acquisition  of  strength  awaited 
her;  and  after  visiting  mournfully  every  part  of  her  favourite  abode  and 
its  surroundings,  she  desired  to  be  taken  back  to  Stretton  Street  in 
order,  as  she  said,  to  die  in  the  same  apartment  and  on  the  same  bed 
wherein  her  benefactor  breathed  his  last.  Thither  she  was  of  course 
conveyed.  It  had  been  her  frequently-expressed  hope  that  she  might 
die  on  a  Sabbath,  and  her  hope  was  realized,  for  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of 
August,  after  eight  weeks  of  intense  suffering  which  she  endured  with 
unwonted  patience  and  religious  resignation,  while  supported  on  the  arm 
of  her  noble  husband,  **  she  gave  her  honours  to  the  world  and  her  mor- 
tal part  to  Heaven."* 

*'  Thus  far  with  rough  and  all  uneven  pen 
Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story, 
In  little  room  confining  lofty  dames.*' 

Our  task  is  terminated  though  not  completed.  Time  must  add  to  the 
circlet  we  have  weaved  two  yet  blooming  portions  of  our  work  when 
they  shall  have  dropped  their  leaves.  Our  business  is  with  the  past,  not 
the  present ;  our  dramatic  garland  will  be  perfected  by  the  addition  of 
the  elegant  Countess  of  Harrington  and  the  amiable  Countess  (Dowager) 
of  Essex,  when  they  have  *<  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil," — a  period,  we 
trust,  far  distant. 

Wishing  to  the  one  a  long  pursuance  of  her  admirable  domestic 
virtues,  and  to  both  happiness,  we  bid  our  patient  readers  farewell  I 

*  The  Duche8s*s  will  is  registered  where  all  may  read.  It  is  a  curious  docu- 
ment, of  which  the  text  forms  its  own  commentary.  She  made  her  first  husbands 
grandchild  her  heiress,  whose  fortune  amounted,  it  was  said,  in  cash,  to  1,800,000/. 
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BY    PAUI.    PRENDEBOA8T. 

Ws  have  had  some  little  difficulty  in  resolvine  to  make  the  follomng 
narrative  public,  since^  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  particulars  of  it 
came  to  our  knowledge  through  what  the  scrupulous  might  ^M>n8ider  a 
Tiolation  of  professional  confidence.  We  have,  however,  taken  every 
precaution  against  its  connection  with  the  personages  really  concerned 
in  it ;  and,  besides,  the  events  of  which  it  is  a  record  occurred  so  long 
— ^several  months — ago,  and  so  far — almost  ten  miles— off,  that  we  are 
not  under  the  slightest  apprehension  of  giving,  by  working  them  into  a 
magazine  article,  the  slightest  pain  to  the  feelings  of  a  highly 
respectable  family. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  on  a  fine  day,-— rare  occasion  I— during  the 
last  summer,  a  young  man,  apparently  of  about  five-and- twenty,  with 
a  carpet-bag,  the  ticCet  whereon  indicated  that  he  had  just  come  from 
the  Great  Western  Railwav,  was  seen,  by  several  people,  to  ring  at  the 
gate  of  a  substantial  dwelling-house,  with  a  shrubbery  before  it,  in 
front  of  that  a  high  wall,  and  glass  bottles  on  the  top  of  the  latter.  It 
was  situate  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  no  matter  where  more  par- 
ticularly. He  carried  his  paletot  on  his  arm  :  it  was  thus  apparent  that 
be  was  dressed  in  black,  and  he  wore  a  white  cravat.  His  face  was 
pale;  his  eyes,  hair,  and  whiskers — ^the  latter  very  neatly  trimmed — were 
dark  and  lustrous.  He  was  tall,  thin,  stooped  a  little,  and  was  slightly 
narrow-chested  ;  not  so  much  so,  however,  as  to  suggest  a  more  than 
interesting  tendency  to  consumption.  By  a  superficial  observer,  he 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  young  curate ;  but  a  shirt-frill,  which 
escaped  his  bosom,  would,  to  a  more  judicious  eye,  have  negatived  that 
surmise.  In  fact,  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury ;  and  it  being,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  Saturday  afternoon,  he  was,  of  course,  a  gentleman  at 
large  till  Monday.  He  had  come  down  from  town  to  stay  over  Sunday, 
at  the  mansion  at  whose  portal  we  left  him  ringing. 

The  bell  was  speedily  answered — ^by  a  female,  but  not  a  domestic 
No  ;  her  rich,  flowing  auburn  tresses,  delicate  figure,  and  Parisian  ele- 
gance of  attire,  proclaimed  at  once  the  young  lady.  Nor  less  decidedly 
would  her  sparkling  eyes  and  flushed  cheek  have  revealed  he  relation  in 
which  she  stood  to  the  young  gentleman,  even  if  she  had  not,  as  she 
grasped  his  hand,  exclaimed  passionately,  ^'  My  dear,  dear  William  I" 

De  Vigne,  for  that  was  nis  surname,  affectionately  returned  the 
greeting ;  and  the  two  lovers,  having  closed  the  door  behind  them, 
walked  slowly  along  the  serpentine  gravel-path  whose  meanders  led  to 
the  house. 

"  How  sweet,  but  yet  how  tantalizing,"  said  the  young  man  to  the 
beautiful  creature,  whose  slight  weight,  as  she  leant  upon  his  arm,  did 
not  half  balance  his  carpet-bag,  "  have  been  these  flying  visits,  for— -as 
—now  these  four  years,— to  my  beloved  Sarah  I  And  is  this  to  be  the 
last,  and  shall  next  Thursday — which  is  a  holidav — make  me  the  hap- 
piest of  men  ?  The  anticipation  is  almost  too  nattering  to  be  trust- 
worthy. 

"Alas,  William!"  cried  the  maiden,  drooping  her  head  like  the 
evening  dahlia. 
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''  Sarahs  my  lore  t  what  is  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  De  Vigne.  ''  No- 
thing, I  trust,  has  happened  likely  to  retard  our  felicity.  The  little 
property  (the  few  thousands  which  your  dear  aunt  left  you>  and  which 
remoyea  the  sole  objection  to  our  union),  was  safely  inyested  in  the 
three  per  cents*  Surely  there  has  been  no  mistake  about  the  will, 
Sarah  I  and  here  he  clutched  her  hand  conyulsiyely,  whilst  his  Toice 
fell  seyeral  octaycs,— *'I  hope  you  haye  not  been  buying  railway- 
shares." 

"Oh,  no,— no,  William!**  she  replied  hastily.  •'My  father — my 
father  l" 

"  The  dear  old  gentleman  is  not  iU^  I  trust,"  said  De  Vigne,  in  s 
tone  of  alarm. 

''Not  in  body,"  Sarah  answered,  hesitatindy ;  "but — howerer, 
WilUam,"  she  added,  checking  herself,  "  you  will  presently  see  him, 
and  then  you  will  know  all."    And  she  ayerted  her  nead. 

A  few  moments  brought  them  into  the  old  gentleman's  library. 
Mr.  Wilklhson,  a  stout  tall  personage  of  about  sixty,  was  sitting,  ap- 
parently in  a  high  state  of  comfort,  in  his  arm-chair.  He  looked  re- 
markably well  for  a  gentleman  of  his  years,  in  his  brass-buttoned  bbe 
coaty  white  waistcoat,  and  nankeen  trousers.  His  yenerable  head  wss 
powdered ;  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a  disciple  of  the  old  school.  On  the 
table  beside  him  was  a  full  decanter  of  sherry,  and  one,  half  emptied, 
of  port,  with  biscuits  and  desert.  He  was  reading  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view through  his  spectacles,  which  he  raised  at  the  approach  of  h» 
yisitor. 

"  Ha,  ha,  my  boy  t"  he  exclaimed,  coughing ;  but  from  habit,  not  in- 
disposition, **  how  are  ye — ^how  are  ]^e  ?  £h  ?  What  ?  Haye  ye  dined  ? 
Come ;  help  yourself  to  a  glass  of  wine.'' 

De  Vigne  was  at  a  loss  to  conceiye  what  circumstance  in  the  condi- 
tion of  her  sire  could  possibly  account  for  Sarah's  melancholy  expres- 
sions respecting  him.  He  felt  bewildered ;  howeyer  he  sat  aown  and 
helped  hmiself. 

"I  hope,  sir,  you  are  quite  well,"  he  said,  "still  presenring  the 
'  mens  satia  in  corpore  sano.'" 

Sound  as  a  roadi,  my  boy,— though  I  don*t  understand  your  Latin," 
said  Mr.  Wilkinson,  alluding  to  De  Vigne's  beautiful  quotation  from  the 
Latin  Grammar. 

De  Vigne  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it — ^meaning  the  affirmative  of 
health,  and  not  the  confession  of  ignorance.  A  conyersation  then  en- 
sued between  him  and  the  old  gentleman  on  miscellaneous  topics,  which 
only  senred  to  increase  his  perplexity.  Mr.  Wilkinson  expressed  himself 
with  his  usual  s^dty ;  he  talked  as  sensibly  on  politics  as  his  Tarpsm 
ever  admitted  ot,  and  in  taking  the  dark  side  on  railway  matters, 
evinced  no  unwonted  obstinacy.  In  reference  to  this  latter  subject, 
Mr.  De  Vigne  at  length  let  faU  an  obsenration  to  the  effect  that  the 
speculations  in  question  involved  an  enormous  deal  of  shuffling. 

No  sooner  did  Mr.  Wilkinson  hear  these  words,  than  he  became 
violently  excited.  "  Deal !"  he  cried,  "  sir ! — deal  I — shuffling,  sir ! — 
shuffling!  Dealing  and  shuffling  wiU  be  the  ruin  of  the  country. 
Look  at  me  sir !  See  how  I  have  been  beaten  and  knocked  about  in 
oonseauence  of  their  dealing  and  shuffling." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  De  Vigne,  astonished, — •'  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  Matter,  sir  ? — ^matter  I — have  you  no  eyes,  sir  ? — are  you  mad,  sir? 
— don't  you  see?— zounds,  sir,  I  am  the  King  of  Clubs  I" 
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De  Vigne  fell  back  in  his  chair  pale  as  ashes,  and  frightened  aLnost 
to  death.     The  parent  of  his  Sarah  was  a  monomaniac  I 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  an  inveterate  whist-player ;  and  his  delusion 
supervened  on  a  long  evening  of  ill  luck,  mainly  owing  to  the  bad  play- 
ing of  his  partner,  with  whom,  at  last,  he  had  a  violent  quarrel  on  the 
subject  of  a  particular  card.  This  happened  to  be  the  Kin^  of  Clubs ; 
and  he  was  round  on  the  following  morning  to  have  confused  that  sove* 
reien's  identity  with  his  own. 

fje  Vigne  adroitly  changed  the  subject,  and  the  evening  concluded 
without  any  other  interruption  of  its  harmony ;  after  which  the  old 
gentleman  retired  to  rest.  Not  so  De  Vigne — after  bidding  s  sad 
good  night  to  his  beloved  Sarah,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  conchy 
where,  after  long  tossing  disturbedly  as  he  meditated  what  was  best  to 
be  done,  he  at  length  sank  into  an  unquiet  slumber.  He  kept  dream- 
ing that  he  held  a  pack  of  cards,  from  which  some  unseen  conjuror  had 
filched  his  Queen  of  Hearts ;  whilst  the  King  of  Clubs  made  £Aces  at 
him,  and  cut  capers  around  his  pillow. 

The  following  morning  he  repaired  to  church  with  Miss  Wilkinson^ 
and  after  hearmg  an  excellent  discourse  by  the  good  rector  of  the 
parish.  Dr.  Oldport,  he  discussed  with  her,  as  they  bent  their  steps 
nomeward,  the  best  nlan  to  be  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  her  parent. 
This  the  dutiful  child  declared  would  be  an  indispensable  condition  to 
their  marriage ;  nor  could  the  warmest  pleadings  of  her  attached  Wil- 
liam, dissuade  her  from  this  determination. 

The  family  apothecary  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  being,  though  a  good  sort 
of  man,  hardly  competent  to  the  management  of  such  cases  as  that  of 
the  venerable  sufferer,  De  Vigne  resolved  that  immediately  on  his  r^ 
turn  to  town  he  would  seek  the  assistance  of  an  eminent  physician, 
well  known  for  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental  com- 
plaints. But  first  he  agreed  to  call  on  the  Reverend  Dr.  Oldport  that 
evening,  and  consult  with  the  esteemed  clergyman  on  the  state  of  his 
afiiicted  parishioner. 

He  found  the  worthy  Rector  sedulously  engaged  in  studying  a 
volume  of  divinity  ;  recruiting,  at  the  same  time,  his  inner  man  with  a 
particularly  fine  glass  of  '^  old  crusted."  The  Doctor  gave  him  a  gnn 
cious  reception,  and  having  be^ed  him  to  be  seated,  pushed  the  d^ 
canter  towards  him,  saying,  in  the  expressive  words  of  Horace : 
(<  Nunc  est  bibendum." 

"  I  cannot  proceed,"  added  the  reverend  gentleman  with  a  grave 

smile— 

'< '  Nunc  pade  libero 
Pulsanda  telliis,* 

this  evening ;  although  I  by  no  means  disapprove  of  innocent  recreation 
on  a  suitable  day,  my  good  young  sir." 

De  Vigne  bowed ;  his  invanfS>le  custom  when  addressed  by  a  cler- 
gyman. '*  I  have  taken  the  liberty,"  he  said,  ''  sir,  of  thus  intruding 
on  your  privacy  for  a  purpose  which  I  feel  confident  will  render 
apology  needless." 

''  Say  no  more,  young  gentleman,"  cried  the  good-humoured  divine. 
"  Aha ! "  he  added,  with  a  paternal  blandness  not  unmixed  with  an 
expression  bordering  on  the  arch  ;  "  I  had  the  gratification  of  observing 
you  among  my  fiock  this  morning.  Am  I  to  hope  to  see  you  at  my 
church  again  shortly,  under  what  I  may  venture  to  call  yet  more  in- 
teresting circumstances  }  " 
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De  Vigne  slightly  blushed,  whereupon  Dr.  Oldport  said — 

<'  *>  Ne  tit  andlls  tibi  amor  pudori.'  " 

"  I  fear/'  replied  the  young  gentleman, "  dear  and  reverend  sir,  that 
I  have  led  you  into  a  trifling  mistake.  My  object  in  calling^on  joa  is 
to  seek  the  benefit  of  your  valuable  advice  under  circumstancea  pecu- 
liarly distressing."  He  then  related  to  the  Doctor  the  unhappy  par- 
ticukrs  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  kind 
pastor  having  listened  attentively  to  his  narrative,  agreed  with  him 
after  a  due  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  something  decidedly  ou^t  to 
be  done,  and  that  nothing  better  could  be  done  than  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  physician, — a  course  which  he  recommended  to  be  adopted  without 
delay.     ''  For,''  observed  the  reverend  and  learned  gentleman — 

*>  Principiis  obtta  ;  sero  medidna  paratur.'  ^ 

He  also  very  much  applauded  his  intention  of  applying  to  the  prac- 
titioner celebrated  for  his  skill  in  treating  nervous  and  mental  com- 
plaints, who  was  an  old  college  friend  of  his  own,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  After  a  short  conversation  on  the 
classics  which  ensued,  De  Vigne,  with  many  thanks,  respectfully  took 
his  leave.  His  first  care  on  his  return  to  town  was  to  seek  the  resi- 
dence of  the  physician. 

That  well-known  ornament  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Blanke,  was  at  that 
time  living  in  Walker  Street.  De  Vigne  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
him  disengaged,  standing,  with  his  hands  behind  his  coat  tails,  and  his 
legs  apart,  erect  in  front  of  his  consulting-room  fire-place.  He  lis- 
tened to  De  Vigne's  story  with  evident  attention,  though  mingled  with 
a  jovial  confidence,  which  indicated  his  familiarity  with  such  cases  as 
that  in  question,  and  his  moral  certainty  of  successfully  treating  it. 
On  this  point,  of  course,  he  could  give  no  positive  assurance,  though  he 
held  out  every  hope.  The  consultation  concluded  by  his  making  an 
appointment  to  visit  the  patient  on  the  following  Thursday  ;  and  De 
Vigne  having  presented  him  with  an  honorarium,  took  his  leave.  The 
Doctor  at  parting  shook  hands  with  De  Vigne,  and  slapped  his  back ; 
and  the  young  gentleman  retired,  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Blanke,  the 
cut  of  whose  respectable  suit  of  black,  and  the  professional  physiognomy 
of  whose  shoes  andgaiters  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  nim. 

The  appointed  Thursday  saw  Dr.  Blanke  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's,  where 
De  Vigne  had  introduced  him  under  pretence  of  seeing  Sarah,  respect- 
ing whose  health  he  affected  an  anxiety.  It  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
this  pious  fraud,  for  the  old  gentleman  declared  that  he  was  never 
better  in  his  life ;  and  had  he  suspected  the  object  of  the  visit,  would 
assuredly  have  ordered  the  physician  out  of  the  house,  and  perhaps 
sent  his  intended  son-in-law  after  him.  As  it  was,  he  asked  him  to 
stop  and  dine, — a  reauest  to  which,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  the 
Doctor  readily  acceded. 

During  and  after  dinner,  the  physician,  with  great  tact,  avoided  all 
reference  to  the  subject  of  his  patient's  delusion,  until,  by  a  sufficiently 
long  conversation  with  him,  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  his  sanity  in 
other  respects,  and  had  also  had  time  quietly  to  take  as  much  wine  as 
he  wanted.  He  then  cautiously  introduced  the  topic,  on  which  be 
found  Mr.  Wilkinson  as  insane  as  any  inmate  of  Bedlam.  Contradic- 
tion, he  knew,  would  only  have  produced  excitement ;  and  he  there- 
fore heard,  without  even  the  appearance  of  surprise,  the  unfortunate 
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gentleman's  declaration,  that  he  was  the  Kins  of  Clubs.  The  mere 
allusion,  however,  had  considerably  irritated  the  monomaniac,  causing 
him  to  glare  savagely  around,  and  to  tremble  violently  in  every  limb. 
Dr.  Blanke  was  quite  prepared  for  these  consequences.  Steadily  fix- 
ing his  gaze  on  that  of  the  sufferer,  he  exerted  upon  him,  with  all  his 
might,  that  peculiar  power  of  fascination  which  the  eye  is  well  known 
to  possess  over  insanity,  until  the  old  gentleman  became  comparatively 
tranquil.  He  then  tipped  him  a  wink  fraught  with  deep  meaning,  and 
shook  his  head  mysteriously,  consummating,  by  these  means,  the  influ- 
ence which  he  had  obtained  over  his  patient.  This  done,  with  the 
gravest  possible  face,  he  proceeded  to  assure  him  that  his  case  was  a 
very  common  one ;  that  many  such  had  occurred  within  his  own  expe- 
rience ;  and  that  he  was  at  the  present  time  in  attendance  on  a  gentle- 
man, who,  whilst  too  intent  on  a  stroke  of  finesse,  had  been  transmuted 
into  the  Knave  of  Diamonds.  The  details  of  this  case  appeared  greatly 
to  interest  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  his  manner  indicated  an  increasing 
respect  for  the  physician,  which  was  much  heightened  by  the  latter's 
evident  knowledge  of  whist,  a  collateral  branch  of  medicine  with  which 
he  was  thoroughly  acquainted.  Dr.  Blanke  perceived  his  advantage, 
and  his  measures  were  instantly  taken.  Ere  his  visit  was  concluded, 
he  had  made  an  arrangement  to  come  down  again  on  the  following 
Saturday,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  part  in  a  rubber. 

De  Vigne  descended  with  the  Doctor,  ostensibly  to  see  him  to  his 
carriage — Sarah  followed  him ;  and  they  took  the  physician  aside  into 
the  library.  *'  And  now.  Doctor,"  said  the  young  man,  "  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  case?" 

"  A  singularly  beautiful  instance  of  disordered  consciousness,"  an« 
swered  the  Doctor. 

*'  But,  Dr.  Blanke,"  eagerly  demanded  Miss  Wilkinson,  '*  are  there 
any  hopes  of  papa's  recovery  ?  " 

"  We  have  no  evidence  "  he  replied,  *'  that  the  cerebral  disorder  has 
amounted  to  absolute  lesion.  It  would  therefore  be  too  much  to  say 
that  there  are  no  hopes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  demonstra- 
tion to  the  contrary  ;  consequently,  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine.  On 
the  whole,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  sufficiently  favourable  to 
warrant  a  proceeding  which  my  theory  of  monomania  suggests  as  ap- 
propriately remedial." 

'*  Would  you  have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  explain  the  views  you  allude 
to  ?"  said  De  Vigne. 

"  Certainly.  I  consider,"  proceeded  Dr.  Blanke,  "  that  the  hallucin« 
ation  in  monomania  arises  from  an  impression  which  has  been  made 
upon  the  brain,  of  such  strength  that  ordinary  means, — such  as  reason, 
persuasion,  and  so  forth, — are  incompetent  to  remove  it.  The  cure, 
then,  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  production  of  a  counter  impression 
of  superior  force  to  that  whence  the  impression  originated." 

"  Indeed.  You  think  so.  Doctor  ?  And  in  what  manner,"  asked  De 
Vigne,  "  do  you  propose  to  effect  your  object  ?" 

"  Aha,  my  dear  young  sir !"  replied  the  Doctor.  ''  That  you  shall 
know  on  my  next  visit.  At  present  the  disclosure  would  be  premature. 
Good  night,  sir.  Good  night.  Miss  Wilkinson.  Keep  up  your  spirits, 
and  hope  for  the  best.     Farewell — adieu !" 

Laden  with  the  benedictions  of  the  lover  and  his  beloved.  Dr.  Blanke 
returned  to  town.  The  very  next  day  he  renaired  to  a  masquerade 
warehouse,  the  emporium  of  an  eminent  Israelite.    This  may  seem  a 
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•traoge  step  for  s  member  of  the  Faculty:  bat  its  object  will  rtrj  i 
be  made  apparent. 

Saturday  found  De  Vigne  again  by  the  side  of  his  adored,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  Mr.  Wilkinson.  There  were  also  present,  besides  the  old 
gentleman,  two  ancient  maiden  ladies,  who  were  to  act  as  partners  in 
the  projected  game.  The  scene  was  further  graced  by  the  Reyerend 
Dr.  Oldport,  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  his  old  chum.  It  was  now 
getting  rather  late,  and  the  arriral  of  Dr.  Blanke  was  expected  with 
some  impatience.  Fearfiil  on  account  of  his  intended  fatber-in*law, 
who  was  beginning  to  erince  symptoms  of  excitement,  De  Vigne  pro- 
posed a  short  game  to  pass  the  time  away  till  the  physician  should 
arrive.  They  accordingly  seated  themselves  at  the  card-table.  Two  or 
three  games  were  soon  played,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  won  tevenl  tricks 
and  held  many  honours,  which  put  him  in  high  good  humour.  Pre- 
sently the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  was  heard  approaching  the  house, 
and  all  simultaneously  cri^ :  "  Here  he  comes !     That 's  the  Doctor." 

In  another  moment  the  lisht  step  of  Thomas,  the  footman,  was  heard 
ascending  the  staircase,  fmlowed  by  a  heavier  and  slower  tread. 
Throwing  open  the  door,  the  menial  announced,  not  Dr.  Blanke,  but  a 
stranger,  who  said  he  must  and  would  see  Mr.  Wilkinson.  All  stared 
with  astonishment;  but  before  anybody  could  speak,  an  individual 
muffled  in  a  cloak,  was  in  the  room. 

''  What  is  your  business  here,  sir  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Wilkinson,  hastily 
risinff. 

"  mj  good  name^my  title,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  which  you 
have  treasonably  filched  from  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?" 

"  Behold !"  replied  the  mysterious  guest.  And  suddenly  throwing 
off  his  cloak,  he  displayed  to  the  view  of  the  astounded  company  the 
well  known  attributes  and  habiliments  of  the  King  of  Clubs.  "  Be- 
hold in  me  that  Sovereign  whose  throne  and  authority  you  have  pre- 
sumptuously usurped  \" 

He  fixed  his  stem  look  on  the  monomaniac,  who,  as  if  paralysed  by 
its  influence,  stood  like  one  thunderstruck. 

"  Obttopuit,  stetenmtque  oom»,  et  rax.  £&ucibiis  hssit,*' 

as  Dr.  Oldport  afterwards  said  in  the  words  of  Virgil.  The  Card- 
Monarch  waved  his  hand,  and  the  old  gentleman  instantly  sunk  power- 
less in  his  chair.  Advancing  then  with  slow  steps  towards  him,  the 
figure  extended  its  fingers  and  pointed  them  steadily  at  the  root  of  his 
nose.  It  then  slowly  moved  them  up  and  down  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  inches  from  his  body,  until  his  eyelids,  at  first  wide  Cfpen,  slowly 
closed,  his  head  dropped,  and  he  fell  rast  asleep. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  King  of  Clubs  had  long  ere  this  been 
recognised  as  Dr.  Blanke,  for  otherwise  the  impetuous  De  Viffne  would 
certainly  have  knocked  him  down.  Equally  unnecessary  is  it  to  state 
that  he  had  mesmerised  Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  Doctor  raised  one  of  the 
old  gentleman's  arms.  It  remained  where  he  placed  it.  He  bent  the 
thumb  to  the  nose,  and  extended  the  fingers  of  the  same  hsnd.  The 
limb  continued  in  that  position.  He  opened  one  of  the  eyes,  leavine 
the  other  shut ;  and  in  this  interesting  attitude  the  patient  sat— stiU 
and  motionless  as  the  statue  of  Patience  so  beautifully  alluded  to  by 
Shakspeare.  He  was  in  that  mysterious  and  rare  state  of  being,  known 
under  the  designation  of  catalepsy. 
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**  Let  us  now/'  said  Dr.  Blanke,  **  leare  the  Tenenble  sufferer  to  his 
repose^  during  which  Nature  may  be  free  to  perform  the  work  of  his 
restoration."  He  then  addressed  himself  to  inspire  the  hopes  and  allay 
the  apprehensions  of  the  company  for  the  wel^Eure  of  him  m  whom  two 
of  them,  at  least,  were  so  deeply  interested.  He  next  retired  to  chan^ 
his  dress,  leaving  them  without  any  injunctions  to  await  his  return  in 
silence.  On  the  contrary,  he  told  them  that  thev  might  bawl  in  the 
sleeper's  ear,  or  bum  his  nose,  or  prick  his  fineers  if  they  thought  pro- 
per, without  any  fear  of  awakening  him.  Filifu  piety,  and  neighbourly 
respect,  however,  prevented  them  from  trying  these  experiments.  In 
anxious  astonishment,  conversing  only  in  ejaculations,  they  awaited  his 
return,  which  took  place  very  soon.  He  reappeared  in  his  usual  pro- 
fessional costume. 

"I  will  now,"  said  the  Doctor,  ''proceed  to  awaken  our  patient. 
Should  he  prove  recovered,  as  I  trust  he  may,  let  me  request  you,  young 
lady  to  moderate  your  transports :  or  he  will  be  in  danger  of  a  re- 
lapse." He  then  made  a  few  transverse  passes  in  front  of  the  face  of 
the  patient,  who  altered  his  position,  and  began  to  move  a  little  in  his 
chair.  ''  Sensation,"  said  the  Doctor, ''  is  now  partially  restored.  The 
brain  is  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness.  Perhaps  the  soothing  influ* 
ence  of  music,  for  which  I  have  provided,  will  complete  the  restoration 
of  its  powers."  He  then  went  to  the  window,  and  throwing  it  open, 
concisely  exclaimed,  ''Strike  up."  A  barrel-organ  below  instantly 
commenced  Balfe's  touchine  melody  of  "  Marble  Halls."  Returning 
to  the  somnambulist.  Dr.  Blanke  touched  his  organ  of  tune  ;  where- 
upon  he  instantly  began  to  beat  time  to  the  air ;  and  continued  doing 
so  for  some  ten  minutes. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  think  this  will  do."  So  saying,  he  in- 
clined his  head,  and  blew  a  sudden  puff  of  air  on  the  patient's  eye-brows;^ 
which  the  latter  b^an  to  rub.  He  then  gradually  opened  his  eyes;, 
and  at  length  with  a  start  awoke.  The  first  word  he  uttered  was 
"Hallo!" 

"  My  dear,  dear  Papa !"  cried  Sarah — but  De  Vigne  prudently  re- 
strained her  from  rushing  into  his  arms. 

"  Hey  ?  What  ?"  cried  the  old  gentleman.  "  Why  surelv  I've  been 
napping.  Doctor,  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  noise  is  that?'  Here  he 
alluded  to  the  organ,  which  continued  playing.  "  Who  left  the  gate 
open  ?     Tell  that  fellow  to  go  away  instantly." 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  have  been  dreaming  about,  sir,"  said  Dr. 
Blanke. 

"  Dreaming— eh  ?     Have  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  You  have  been  talking  in  your  sleep  about  the  King  of 
CI1UB8." 

It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  interest ! 

"  The  King  of  Clubs,  eh  ?     Ha,  ha  1     I  don't  recollect  it." 

Hour  of  joy  and  transport  1  Yes.  The  sire  of  Sarah  had  returned 
to  reason.  He  retained  not  a  trace  of  recollection  of  his  malady.  We 
leave  to  be  imagined  the  feelings  of  William  and  his  Sarah,  which 
were  only  equall^  by  those  which  filled  their  bosoms  when,  a  few  davs 
afterwards,  their  hands  were  joined  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Oldport.  We 
can  compare  their  emotions  to  nothing  else,— except,  perhaps,  the  de- 
light ana  satisfaction  with  which  Dr.  Blanke,  in  reward  for  his  services, 
received  from  De  Vigne,  on  the  morning  of  his  marriage,  a  check  for 
one  hundred  pounds.  "  So  much,"  said  the  learned  and  facetious  prac- 
titioner, "  for  trumping  the  Kino  of  Ci<ubs." 
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MEMOIR  OF  ALBERT  SMITH. 

WITH    A    PORTRAIT. 

As  one  of  the  most  popular  and  prolific  contributors  to  the  light 
literature  of  the  day^  and  one  whose  name  has  now  so  long  figured  at 
the  portal  of  our  Miscellany  as  a  promise  of  good  entertainment  within, 
a  sketch  of  Mr.  Albert  Smith's  biography  (in  company  with  the  sketch 
of  his  physiognomy)  may  not  be  an  unacceptable  present  to  our  readen, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  tribute  to  his  merit,  which  he  has  well 
and  fairly  earned.    The  life  of  a  successful  literary  man  in  the  present 
day  will  generally  afford  very  little  interest  of  a  romantic  nature — no 
"  hair  breadth  'scapes  nor  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  " — and  for- 
tunately for  us  who  have  not  the  novelist's  talent  to  set  forth  such 
things,  this  is  the  case  with  Air.  Albert  Smith,  with  one  exception, 
his  adventure  with  the  brigands  in  Italy,  and  to  that  he  has  himself 
done  full  justice,  in  the  narrative  with  which  he  commenced  his  3f if- 
cellaneous  career.     The  first  fact  of  importance  in  Mr.  Smith's  life  was 
his  birth,  which  took  place  in  the  town  of  Chertsey,  where  his  fisther 
still  resides  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon,  enjoying  an  extensive  practice 
and  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him.    There  the  embryo  lilUrateur  was 
fostered  under  the  paternal  roof  until  deemed  of  sufficient  years  to  be 
consigned  to  one  of  the  public  schools  in  London.     Merchant  Tailors' 
was  uie  shooting  gallery  selected  for  his  young  idea ;  but  how  fiu*  the 
young  gentleman  himself  concurred  in  the  choice,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  by  his  reminiscences  of  that  establishment  as  reconied 
in  the  history  of  **  The  Scattergood  Family."     The  writer  of  this  me* 
moir  was  here  first  acquainted  with  its  subject;  although  he  is  bound 
to  say  that,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Albert  Smith  gave  no  indications  of 
literary  aptitude,  unless  the  skill  he  displayed  in  ''  painting  charac- 
ters" (for  a  pasteboard  theatre)  be  looked  upon  as  a  pre-shadowing  of 
his  future  achievements  as  a  novelist.     On  leaving  Merchant  Tailors', 
it  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Smith  should  be  brought  up  in  the  profession 
of  his  father,  and  he  accordingly  became  a  student  in  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, and  subsequently  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris,  where  he  acquired 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  phases  of  student-life  in  London  and 
Paris,  which  he  afterwards  set  forth  with  such  keen  minuteness  of  ob- 
servation and  comic  power.     Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  his 
acquirements  were  limited  to  a  knowledge  of  this  questionable  art 
merely,  as  he  was  soon  after  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  returned  to  Chertsey  as  assistant  to  his  father,  and  the 
destined  successor  to  his  practice*     His  literary  aspirations,  however, 
were  already  urging  their  ascendancy  in  opposition  to  the  obscure  path 
thus  traced  out  for  his  exertions,  and  at  last  found  an  outlet  in  The 
Literary  World — a  little  periodical  started  about  this  time  by  Mr.  Timbs, 
the  editor  of  The  Mirror,     To  this  he  contributed  a  number  of  short 
tales  and  sketches,  for  which  a  more  extended  popularity  was  after- 
wards gained  by  their  publication  in  a  collected  form  under  the  title  of 
**  The  n assail  Sotvl,*'  This  was  conclusive ;  our  young  author  had  tasted 
blood — he  had  seen  himself  in  print — and  his  career  was  from  that 
time  irrevocably  fixed.     He  shortly  after  established  himself  in  Lon- 
don, and  Punch  having  then  just  started,  he  was  solicited  to  become  a 
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contributor.  His  several  papers  of  ^*  The  Medical  Student,"  "  Evening 
Parties/'  *'  The  London  Lounger/'  *'  The  Side-scenes  of  Society/'  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  and  popularity  of  that  periodi- 
cal ;  and  established  for  their  author  at  once  a  high  reputation  as  a  comic 
writer  and  an  amusing  and  good-natured  satirist  of  London  Society,  its 
external  ostentations  and  its  inward  economy.*  His  reputation  for  this 
style  of  writing  was  carried  out  still  further  in  his  alliance  with  Mr.  John 
Parry,  whom  he  has  supplied  with  a  rich  budget  of  materials  adapted 
with  admirable  tact  to  the  display  of  those  executive  drolleries  for  which 
Mr.  Parry  might  fairly  claim  a  patent  of  invention  but  that  he  may 
discard  all  fear  of  imitation. 

A  few  random  contributions  to  '*  Bentley's  Miscellany  "  then  led  to 
a  firmer  connection ;  and  the  novel  of  "  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  LecU 
bury "  was  commenced  in  1842 ;  with  what  success  is  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  "  Miscellany."  This  first  essay  in  a  work  of  tongue 
kaleine,  as  they  also  know,  was  immediately  followed  by  the  "  Fortunes 
of  the  Scatter  good  Family"  and  the  "  Marchioness  de  nrinviUiers  ;**  in 
which  latter  work  Mr.  Smith  has  made  a  bold  plunge  into  antiquarian 
and  historical  romance,  and  shown  the  power  to  deeply  interest  and  in^ 
struct,  of  which  few  would  have  suspected  the  comic  writer.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  Mr.  Smith's 
literary  labours;  his  indefatigable  industry  and  versatility  would  ren- 
der this  no  easy  task,  and  we  have  merely  traced  the  landmarks 
through  which  he  has  so  rapidly  travelled  to  the  position  he  now  holds. 
Were  we  to  enumerate  the  result  of  even  one  year's  labour  in  his  mul- 
tifarious contributions  to  periodical  literature  of  every  description,  we 
should  more  than  astonish  the  reader.  One  principal  feature,  how- 
ever, we  have  omitted,— his  connections  with  the  theatre,  which  com- 
menced humbly,  but  most  successfully,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in  the 
drama  of  *'  Blanche  Heriot"  and  has  subsequently  been  carried  on  with 
no  less  success,  and  more  acceptable  laurcos  in  the  path  of  burlesque 
writing.  '*  Aladdin,"  ''Valentine  and  Orson"  "Whiitington"  ''Cinderel- 
la," we  have  all  seen  succeed  each  other  in  rapid  and  in  brilliant  array, 
and  establish  for  Mr.  Smith  a  reputation  for  Burlesque  only  inferior  to 
its  inventor  Mr.  Planche.  Having  brought  our  hero  up  to  his  last 
achievement,  we  now  leave  him  with  the  hope  that  what  he  may  have 
recorded  is  but  the  glimmering  dawn  of  a  long  and  bright  day.  One 
word  more,  and  this  at  the  risk  of  saddling  Mr.  Bentley  with  advertise- 
ment duty,  we  particularly  address  to  eligible  spinsters,  Mr.  Smith  is 
unmarried,  and  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

C.  L.  K. 

*  Mr.  Smith *t  connection  with  Punch  has  since  ceased,  through  a  misunder- 
standing,  the  causes  of  which  are  among^ie  mysteries  of  London. 
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EARLY  YEARS  OP  A  VETERAN  OP  THE  ARMY  OF 
WESTPHALIA, 
BETWEEN  1806  AND  1814. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  tbst  the  hamlet  was  empty  of  its  former  inha- 
bitants. On  the  approach  of  enemies  they  concealed  themselves  and 
their  small  property  m  the  forests ;  and  thus  even  the  first  fogitires 
had  found  no  rood  of  any  kind.  After  baring  in  some  degree  warmed 
ourselves,  we  beean  covertly  to  do  honour  to  our  eatables.  As  they 
could  not,  even  t>y  the  most  thrifty  divisions  of  them,  hold  out  Tery 
lone,  what  was  to  become  of  us  during  the  remaining  distance  to 
Wuna  ?  and  how  did  these  masses  of  human  beings  around  us  sustain 
themselves  ?  I  know  not.  The  last  resources  had  been  left  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Beresina,  where,  when  all  else  foiled,  there  were  yet 
horses  to  slaughter  and  to  feed  upon.  Here  was  nothing  — -  absolutely 
nothing ;  and  as  we  on  the  sucoseding  day  saw  countless,  heaped-up 
corpses  on  our  road,  we  knew  to  a  certainty  by  their  appearance  with 
what  enemy  they  had  been  combating ;  their  hollow,  follen-in  fiices 
proved  that  famine,  gaunt  famine,  had  allied  itself  with  their  innume- 
rable privations  and  exhausting  efforts  to  destroy  them.  In  mounds,  in 
walls,  heaped  up  together,  lay  the  Tictims  of  the  last  night  as  we  left 
our  bivouac  in  tne  morning. 

Early  on  the  second  da^  we  hastened  on,  but  with  strength  much 
diminished, — for  the  remainder  of  the  ham  had  furnished  only  slender 
rations  for  our  breakfast.  The  storm  blew  with  redoubled  violence ; 
the  cold  was  intense,  and  the  despair  around  us  was  not  calculated  to 
sustain  our  courage.  The  dead  and  the  living  increased  in  number  as 
we  passed  along ;  many  of  the  latter,  in  quiet,  melancholy  delirium, 
were  seated  upon  a  stone  or  a  hillock  of  earth ;  and,  as  we  at  evening 
sank  down  by  our  fire,  weak,  weary,  and  worn  out,  more  than  one  of 
us,  too,  had  lost  all  hope.  Next  morning,  when  I  had  left  my  compa- 
nions at  a  short  distance,  I  espied  a  man  carrying  a  large,  coarse  bag,  and 
ran  after  him  as  fast  as  I  was  able.  To  my  inquiry  of  what  the  beg  con- 
tained the  man  answered  there  was  flour  in  it,  and  made  over  to  me  the 
half  of  it  for  an  extravagant  sum  of  money.  I  ran  back  in  triumph  to  my 
ftdnting  companions.  The  prospect  of  so  revivine  a  breakfiist  screwed 
up  our  courage.  Quickly  was  our  camp-kettle  filled  with  snow,  there- 
in to  cook  our  soup.  We  seasoned  it  with  a  cartridge,  and  half-ftucnish- 
ed  as  we  were,  we  fell  to  as  soon  as  it  was  ready ;  but,  what  horror 
was  ours  upon  discovering  a  number  of  those  disgusting  worms  so  often 
to  be  found  in  old  flour.  General  Schuls  was  able,  indeed,  to  joke 
over  our  soup,  and  baptised  it  soul-cement,  recommending  it  as  the 
only  means  of  keeping  body  and  soul  in  harmony  togeUier;  but  though 
none  of  us  refused  his  share,  neither  could  any  one  get  down  the  du- 
gusting  mixture  without  a  monstrous  eflbrt  over  himself.  Our  horses 
still  held  out,  and  we  fed  them  upon  a  little  straw-thatch,  or  we  found 
here  and  there  a  haycock  in  a  meadow,  out  of  which  we  provided  our- 
selves. While  relating  our  grievous  necessities  some  persons  may  per- 
haps make  the  observation  that  we  might  have  had  one  of  these  ani- 
mals killed  for  our  subsistence ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  we  could  not 
then  hare  taken  on  our  wounded,"-be8ides  from  station  to  station  we 
were  getting  nearer  to  Wilna,  where,  as  it  was  said,  we  were  to  form 
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and  be  assembled ;  therefore,  in  order  to  be  soon  fit  for  senrice,  we 
must  preserve  to  the  uttermost  the  means  requisite  for  that  purpose. 

The  scene  next  day  at  our  bivouac  had  again  changed,  and  for  the 
worse ;  sufferings,  want,  and  fatigue  had  increased  to  a  hideous  degree. 
Thousands  of  those  newly  arrived,  staggering  round  the  fire,  endea- 
voured with  impotent  hands  to  reach  it,  and  soon,  acknowledging  the 
fruitlessness  of  their  efforts,  sank  down  upon  the  icy  field  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death.  At  intervals  curses  and  adjurations  resounded,  mingled 
with  loud  lamentations  for  dear  kinsfolk,  and  in  particular  young  sol- 
diers were  often  heard  to  grieve  with  expressions  of  the  deepest  sor- 
row after  their  beloved  mothers  at  home.  Some  who  found  no  more 
dry  wood  for  their  fire  tried,  but  generally  in  vain,  to  break  off  the 
green  twigs  from  the  trees;  their  powerless  hands  slipped  off  the 
smooth  rind ;  they  sank  down,  and  he  who  once  fell  rose  up  no  more, 
unless  lifted  up  by  a  friend's  hand.  An  old  man  with  snow-white  hair, 
bent,  feeble,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  approached  the  fire  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  said  to  them,  with  sup^^catins  gestures, 

"  Room  at  the  fire,  for  the  love  of  Ood !" 

*'  Get  you  gone  !** 

'*  But  I  am  a  general/' 

*' There  are  no  more  generals,"  was  the  answer;  '^ we  are  all 
generals." 

Terrible  as  were  the  curses  and  imprecations  from  all  sides,  nothing 
made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  us  as  the  misery  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  reason  through  destitution,  and  the  now  hourly-increasing  cold. 
Some  threw  themselves  upon  the  crackling  fire ;  others  cursed  God  and 
man,  whilst  they  madly  struck  their  heads  against  the  stems  of  trees; 
others,  again,  were  singing,  with  a  mdanchdy,  frenzied  smile  in  their 
^e,  hofiow-eyed,  deathly  faces,  the  songs  of  Uieir  native  country. 
Others  sat  by  the  wayside,  and  wept  with  all  the  painful  intensity 
that  children  weep  in,  and  with  the  convulsive  passionate  sobbing  of 
that  period  of  life. 

On  the  fourth  dav,  as  we  were  hardly  able  for  hunger  to  drag  our- 
selves along,  we  obtained  upon  the  march  (I  no  longer  remember 
through  what  happy  accident)  a  great  piece  of  raw  meat,  which  we 
tried  to  cook  at  our  fire ;  but,  meantime,  our  hunger  was  so  imperative 
that  we  thawed  a  portion  of  it,  cut  off  small  bits,  and  strewing  a  little 
gunpowder  upon  tnem,  swallowed  them  down  raw. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  November  we  crossed  the  Beresina,  and 
on  the  5th  of  December  reached  an  inhabited  tract  of  country  in  the 
district  of  Malodecznow.  Although  there  were  no  provisions,  yet  in 
houses  and  sheds,  or  in  the  rear  of  them,  we  found  sleeping-places  se- 
cure from  the  harsh-blowing  wind.  The  houses  were  often  so  full  that 
the  ground-floor,  and  every  comer,  were  crammed  with  fugitives.  How- 
ever, we  had  the  good  luck  once  to  be  among  the  first  arrivals  in  one  of 
the  huts,  where  we  soon  made  ourselves  comfortable,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep.  I  awoke  about  two  o'clock ;  and  having  roused  Lieutenant 
Brand  and  my  servant,  I  prepared  to  start.  AU  my  comrades  were 
ready  except  Lieutenant  Schrader  and  Lieutenant  Kohler,  who  found 
themselves  too  comfortable  in  their  warm  birth,  now  a  novelty,  to  be 
induced  to  stir.  At  our  departure  the  whole  hamlet,  according  to  cus- 
tom, was  in  flames ;  and  when  we  had  gone  on  a  hundred  paces  we 
discovered  that  our  last  night's  quarters,  caught  by  the  fire,  was  also 
blazing ;  and  after  a  hundred  paces  or  so  Lieutenant  Schrader  overtook 
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us  in  breathless  haste>  informiDg  us  that  the  fire  had  broken  ont  apon 
the  ground-floor,  that  no  one  could  save  himself  by  the  door^  that  he 
had  squeezed  himself  through  a  small  window  only  with  great  difficul- 
ty, but  that  the  others^  and  among  them  our  poor  fiiend  Kohler^  had 
inevitably  perished. 

The  head- quarters  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  small  remnant  of  the 
guards,  was  at  Maldecznow.  Here  Napoleon  issued  the  memorable 
nine-and- twentieth  bulletin,  in  which  he  announced  that  the  grand 
army  existed  no  longer.  I  would  insert  it  here — ^for  it  lives  in  my  re- 
membrance as  if  I  had  this  day  read  it,  did  I  not  presume  it  to  be  as 
well  known  to  the  greatest  part  of  my  readers  as  to  mvself.  We  there 
learned  to  a  certainty  that  Wilna  was  in  possession  of  our  troops,  and 
that  the  magazines  were  well  filled,  —  tidings  which  now  we  were  so 
near  the  ffoalre-inforced  and  incited  our  strength  to  new  efforts.  It 
was  now  determined  to  get  on  as  quick  as  possible,  without  delay  or  re- 
pose, to  Wilna,  for  we  bnged  to  reach  it  as  the  end  and  aim  of  such 
harassing  fatigues,  and  b^use  there  was  the  most  crying  necessity 
that  our  wounded  should  have  better  attendance. 

So  we  hurried  on  with  all  the  speed  in  our  power  to  Smargonic, 
where  overwhelming  tidings  met  us.  The  guards  informed  us,  among 
loud  curses  for  his  breach  of  faith,  that  Napoleon  had  secretly  left  them 
in  the  course  of  the  passed  night,  and  given  over  the  command  to  the 
King  of  Naples.  With  the  news  of  this  departure  the  expectations  of 
those  left  behind  of  any  important  rations  entirely  vanished,  for  it  be- 
trayed how  hopeless  the  game  was  which  was  thus  thrown  up.  They 
who  had  as  yet  held  together,  separated;  and  to  get  out  of  the  country 
was  now  the  sole  desire  left  us. 

We  obtained  here,  I  no  longer  remember  by  what  means,  a  very 
large  loaf,  which  we  clove  with  a  hatchet,  it  being  frozen  to  stone ; 
and  dividing  the  portion  allotted  to  each  of  us  in  two,  we  consumed 
one  part,  and  kept  the  other  half  for  the  next  day  in  ourschakos,  where 
it  thawed  by  degrees.  In  the  evening  of  the  7th  we  wandered  about 
until  nine  o'cIock,  without  being  able  to  procure  either  shelter  or  fire : 
at  length  we  arrived  at  a  large  kreetscham  or  country  inn,  into  which 
we  entered.  After  infinite  trouble  and  many  useless  trials,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  away  parts  of  the  wooden  construction,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  fire  as  usual  inside  the  deserted  house,— that  is  to  say, 
on  the  bare  b^rds.  In  this  occupation  the  skin  from  the  tips  of  our 
frozen  fingers  could  soon  be  drawn  off  like  a  glove.  Scarcely  had  the 
fire  fiamed  up  than  the  space  around  us  was  filled  so  entirely  with  fugi- 
tives, that  we  were  not  able,  for  want  of  room,  to  bring  our  wounded 
near  the  fire,  and  they  were  obliged  to  remain  outside,  exposed  to  the 
severe  winter's  night  cold.  Having  had  some  repose,  we  again  set 
forth,  it  might  be  a  little  after  midnight ;  and  as  the  road  now  became 
more  hilly,  it  appeared  evident,  to  our  great  alarm,  that  the  horses 
were  incapable  of  proceeding  farther.  A  short  halt,  and  fresh  endea- 
Tours  to  get  them  on  were  unsuccessful ;  and  it  was  therefore  decided 
that  two  of  us  should  go  forward  to  procure  assistance  if  possible. 
Colonel  Pf uhl  and  I  were  chosen  for  this  object :  we  promised  to  do 
our  best,  bade  our  friends  farewell,  and  turned  from  them.  I  left  with 
them  all  I  possessed,  except  a  well-furnished  pouch  of  gold  in  a  belt 
round  my  body,  and  the  formerly  described  wearing  apparel.  My 
long-cherished  horses,  so  dear  to  every  cavalry  soldier,  I  recommended 
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to  the  care  of  my  man ;-— but  I  have  never  again  beheld  either  friends 
or  baggage,  or  horses.  All  our  endeavours  to  procure  assistance  were, 
as  may  be  supposed,  fruitless ;  the  country  itself  was  a  desert,  and  we 
soon  fell  again  into  a  stream  of  fugitives*  who  carried  us  on  along  with 
themselves,  and  who,  had  we  solicited  succour  from  them,  were  unable 
to  afford  us  any. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  the  advanced  posts  be- 
fore Wilna,  where  the  whirl  and  the  confusion  increased  to  a  meet  be- 
wildering degree.  Besides,  I  was  now  brought  to  that  extreme  of 
death-like  hiigae,  in  which  memory  and  reflection  began  to  ^euI  me ; 
and  here  1  lost  Colonel  Pf uhl  firom  mv  side,  the  last  comrade  fate  had 
left  me.  I  made  inquiries  for  the  billet-office  and  the  stores ;  both 
were  so  encompassed,  that  to  get  at  them  was  impossible.  However, 
as  I  was  coming  away,  I  met  a  Jewish  broker  or  agent,  through  whom 
alone,  as  I  knew,  any  one  thing  could  be  procured.  With  my  last  re- 
maining energy  I  besought  him  to  conduct  me  to  a  warm  chamber,  pro* 
mising  him  a  rich  recompense.  Fortunately  the  man  was  prepared  for 
such  a  request,  and  brought  me  instantly  to  a  lodging,  where,  in  a  well- 
heated  chamber,  I  first  devoured  some  food,  made  an  appointment  for 
the  afternoon  with  the  Jew,  and  then  instantly  fell  into  so  deep  a 
slumber,  that  1  could  only  with  difficulty  be  awaxened  at  four  o'clock, 
when  the  Jew  came  back.  I  inquired  of  him  whether  we  were  in 
safety  here,  upon  which  he  told  me  that  such  was  not  altogether  the 
case ;  that  Cossacks  had  been  seen  hoverincr  about  the  town,  which  was 
filling  every  moment  more  and  more  with  defenceless  fugitives.  I  was 
too  weary  at  present  to  make  any  feurther  arrangements :  half-asleep,  I 
swallowed  some  warm  food,  commissioned  the  Jew  to  bring  me  at  six 
o'clock  next  morning,  a  loaf  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  was  soon  fast 
asleep  again.  1  awoke  tolerably  refreshed,  and  found  the  Jew  in  wait- 
ing for  me ;  he  had  indeed  performed  my  errand,  but  brought  me  no 
consolatory  tidings.  He  told  me  that  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  dif- 
ferent gates,  there  were  such  multitudes  of  people,  that  a  passage 
through  them  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  but  that  he  would  try  to  bring 
me  near  the  town  by  a  thoroughfare  he  was  acquainted  witn.  I  was 
soon  ready ;  the  rum  was  put  into  a  pocket  of  my  surtout,  a  cord  passed 
through  my  loaf,  and  then  I  sallied  forth,  having  first  handsomely  re- 
compensed my  hostess.  As  the  agent  had  promised,  so  did  all  ensue. 
During  a  short  time  we  went  on  with  the  stream ;  then  turning  to  the 
left,  we  got  into  the  open  country  by  a  small  side-^te.  Here  the 
wind  blew  so  sharp,  and  the  cold  had  so  powerful  an  effect  on  me  after 
my  passing  the  night  in  a  warm  chamber,  that  my  breath  was  for  a 
while  cut  short;  however,  we  went  on  faster  and  faster,  until  we 
came  out  again  on  the  high  road,  where  I  rewarded  my  honest  Jew  to 
his  satisfaction,  taking  good  care  though  not  to  let  him  see  my  hidden 
treasure,  for  hundreds  and  thousands  have  been  assassinated  and  plun- 
dered upon  such  occasions.  1  had,  on  leaving  the  house,  heard  a  report 
of  small  arms  and  the  thundering  of  cannon ;  danger  was  therefore  near, 
and  haste  necessary.  I  met,  in  the  road  quite  close  to  the  town,  with 
our  4th  Westphahan  infantry  regiment  drawn  up  in  a  square ;  it  was 
part  of  the  division  of  St.  Cyr,  had  not  crossed  the  Beresina,  and  was 
complete  in  consequence.  1  delayed  but  a  short  time  with  it  to  speak 
with  Captain  von  C  ,  an  acquaintance,  little  foreseeing  that  my 
fate  was  shortly  to  be  bound  up  in  the  closest  manner  with  his. 

VOL.  XVIII.  Y   Y 
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RAILROADS  NOW  ARE  ALL  THE  RAGE. 


RAiLmoAD8  now  are  all  the  rage 
With  men  of  erery  rank  and  age  ; 
Pray  then  get  tome  railroad  sharee, 
To  fill  yoor  purse,  and  ease  your  cares. 
Pray  then  get  some  railroad  shares. 
To  nil  your  purse  and  ease  your  cares. 

Railroads  now  are  gone  to  Spain, 
And  by  its  rail  we  hope  to  gain 
The  produce  of  its  genial  soil, 
In  other  forms  than  that  of  cdl. 
Railroads  now  are  all  the  rage 
With  men  of  erery  rank  and  age  ! 

Money  now  is  changed  for  scrip. 
If  in  railroads  you  will  dip : 
Railroads  bring  the  money  in. 
So  pray,  young  ladles,  now  b«in  I 
Railroads  bring  the  money  in, 
So  pray,  young  ladies,  now  b^n  ! 

If  for  wealth  you  rainly  sigfa. 

To  the  City  yon  must  hie ; 

When  the  scrip  is  in  your  hand, 

Gold  at  will  you  may  command. 
Railroads  bring  the  money  in. 
So  pray,  young  ladies,  now  begin  ! 

The  ladies  now  get  up  betimes 
Before  the  dock  has  struck  eight  times. 
Railroads  make  them  fresh  and  fair. 
By  breathing  eariy  morning  air. 
Railroads  make  them  freih  and  fair. 
By  breathing  fresh  the  morning  air. 

See  them  flock  in  omnibus. 

Without  a  scruple  or  a  fiiss ; 

The  hopes  of  bringing  home  some  gold 

Make  tnem  smile  at  young  and  ol<£ 
The  hopes  of  bringing  home  some  gold 
Will  make  them  smile  at  young  and 
old. 

With  book  in  hand  we  all  are  met. 
And  mind  not  weather  or  the  wet ; 
Railroads  deaden  every  sense 
But  that  of  doubling  all  our  pence. 
Railroads  deaden  every  sense 
But  that  of  doubling  all  our  pence. 

Then  to  the  broker  off  they  hie. 

Pray  how 's  the  market  ?  soft  they  sigh, 

And  ask  him  with  an  eager  face, 

**  Sir,  has  the  premium  taken  place  ?*' 

When  you  have  got  your  scrip  in  hand, 

Gold  at  will  you  may  ( 


The  ladies  now  keep  scribes  and  derks, 
Who  sagdy  put  down  their  remarks 
Of  all  the  railroads  of  the  day. 
Of  those  that  icttf  and  tffiff  fio/ pay ; 
Wlio  sagely  put  down  their  remarks 
Of  all  the  railroads  of  the  day. 

The  "  RaOwaf  Timei*'  and  ^Baii  Ga- 

Of  railroads  boast  a  goodly  set ; 
Th'  "  Examiner  "  and  *«  Iron  Timet " 
Contribute  much  to  fill  ray  rhymes. 
Th' "  Ezammer  ••  and  "  Trwi  Time$^ 
Contribute  much  to  make  my  rhymes. 

The  «  ChtvnioU  **  and  ^*Mominff  Pmi,^ 
Of  railroads,  too,  can  make  a  boast ; 
We  wilt  have  railroads  to  our  door^ 
And  beg  the  ^*  Act  ^  to  grant  os  more. 
We  wiil  hare  railroads  to  our  door. 
And  beg  the  ^  Act**  to  grant  us  more. 

The  fields  will  now  be  filled  with  rails. 

At  thoughts  of  which  the  heart  quite 
quails; 

Potatoes  well  may  side  and  die. 

When  with  the  smoky  air  they  sigh. 
Potatoes  well  may  sick  and  die 
When  with  the  smoky  air  they  sigh. 

The  "  RaUway  King**  all  now  req>ect. 
All  thote  whose  gold  he  does  protect ; 
*^  Hudson  "  shows  them  now  the  way 
Their  debu  and  duns  with  haste  to  pay. 
**  Hudson  **  shows  them  now  the  way 
Their  debts  and  duns  with  haste  to 
pay. 

And  then,  again,  there  *s  dear  ^  Sir 

John/' 
That  dear  <^  Sir  Jokn*' who  ends  my 

long; 
His  levee  *s  graced  by  many  a  fair 
Who  in  the  railroads  boldly  dare. 
Railroads  now  are  all  the  rage 
With  men  of  every  rank  and  age. 

Thus  raihroads  are  a  pleasant  thing ; 

They  make  us  laugh  and  gaily  sing ; 

And  when  I  sign  Uiese  mighty  deeds 

I  hope  to  win  by  their  proceeds, — 
Thus  railroads  are  a  pleasant  thing, 
They  make  us  laugh  and  gaily  sing ! 
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GLIMPSES  AND  MYSTERIES- 

WRITTEN   AND   ILLU8TBATBD   3Y   ALFRED   OROITQUILL. 

THE  OLD  WOMAN  AT  THE  CORNER. 


What  !  an  old  uroman  for  a  mystery  ?  Yes !  my  occasional  glimpses 
at  her  had  made  her  so.  In  fiact^  she  had  become  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  me.  There  is  nothing  uncommon  either  ahoat  old  women,  or 
apple-stalls  generally ;  but  upon  a  particular  two  of  these  things  had 
my  imagination  become  fixed,  and  my  brain  truly  puzxled.  She  sat  at 
the  corner  of  a  new  line  of  buildings  which  w»e  in  all  the  freshness  of 
their  first  quarter  and  first  tenants,  standing  rather  aloof  from  the 
older  part  of  the  town,  as  if  in  pride  of  their  new  coats  of  paint,  and 
treading  with  their  heels  upon  the  grass  of  the  desecrated  fields.  Under 
the  shelter  of  a  newlv-raised  gable  of  a  wall  appertaining  to  one  of 
these,  she  raised  her  nckety  temple  to  Pomona.  It  was  a  cold  bleak 
comer  ;  but  she  had  ensconced  herself  in  a  patched  contriTance,  look- 
ing like  a  hall-porter's  chair  which  had  seen  better  days,  yet  good  enough 
to  keep  off  the  windy  gusts  that  revelled  around  her ;  and  her  feet 
were  protected  by  being  popped  out  of  the  damp  into  a  half-sieve 
basket. 

Her  stall  was  a  wonder  of  ingenuity.  It  consisted  of  a  much-worn 
tea-tray,  balanced  upon  very  dubious-looking  1^,  tied  in  the  most 
puzzling  manner  by  wonderml  diagrams  of  string.  The  stock,  which 
seemed  to  stick  by  her  most  provokin^^ly,  consisted  of  a  few  very  ill- 
used  apples,  bruised  to  a  most  uninviting  look,  flanked  by  some  neg- 
lected-iooking  figs,  evidently  robbed  lone  ago  of  "  all  their  sweetness  " 
by  some  brigand  flies.  A  few  saucers  of  liquid  something,  bad  enough 
to  the  eye, — what  they  would  have  been  to  the  mouth  no  one  ever 
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teemed  to  bare  the  courage  to  try,  —  were  held  sentry  orer  by  a  dis- 
pensary tbree-oance  bottle,  containing  some  dirty-white  loUipops  and 
a  solitary  bull*s-eye.  This  being  h^  small  ''stock/'  her  customers 
were,  of  course*  scarce,  and  you  nerer  discovered  any  satchel-backed 
schoolboy  loitering  over  her  delicacies. 

There  alwavs  did  she  sit,  apparently  without  hope  or  object,  her 
dark,  wrinkled  fiace,  covered  with  a  cobweb  of  a  thousand  lines,  was  as 
immoveable  as  marble ;  her  cold,  grey  eyes  stared  without  specnlaticn 
from  beneath  the  deep  borders  of  her  clean  mob-cap,  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  crushed  little  black-silk  bonnet,  worn  out  of  all  its  ori- 
F'nal  semblance.  So  perfectly  vacant  was  her  look,  that  for  some  time 
imagined  she  was  blind,  and  the  paltry  stock  merely  a  ruse  to  extort 
charity ;  but,  who  brought  her  there  ? — ^who  took  her  and  her  stall 
away  ?  No  husband  or  chOd  was  ever  seen  with  her.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  however  early  in  the  morning  I  might  look  from  my  win- 
dow, there  sat  that  everlasting  old  woman,  as  if  she  were  a  fiingns 
sprung  from  the  early  mists  of  the  morning,  and  her  curious  piece  of 
architecture  the  work  of  some  £ftrailiar.  llere  was  a  mystery  in  that 
old  woman ! 

Often  have  I,  when  pondering  on  her  at  my  windows,  from  whence 
I  could  see  her  on  the  loggy  winter  morning,  looking  through  its  me- 
dium like  a  funt  ombre  chinois.  Often  have  I  allowed  the  lather  to 
dry  on  my  chin,  and  my  shaving-water  to  eet  cold  during  my  imagin- 
ings, for  my  mind  is  of  that  intently  inquiring  nature, — like  that  which 
led  the  young  gentleman  to  cut  open  the  mellows  to  find  where  the 
wind  came  from,  —  that  when  my  mind,  or  phrenol<^cal  bump,  gets 
into  action,  and  works  itself  into  one  focus,  nothing  can  satisfy  its  long- 
ings but  a  "  full,  true,  and  particular  account,"  or  discovery  of  the  ob- 
ject of  speculation.  ''  Time  discovereth  all  things ;"  and  in  time,  by 
sbw  and  sure  d^rees,  did  I  unwind  the  complicated  reel,  and  dear  it 
to  the  end,  to  the  full  discovery  that  my  old  apple-woman  was  indeed  a 
great  mystery  I 

Wending  my  way  towards  my  house  in  the  twilight,  af^  a  ramble 
of  discovery  amidst  the  brooks  and  the  hedges,  in  which  I  take  a  great 
delight,  as  it  informs  my  mind  as  to  what  the  little  myriads  are  doing 
in  their  depths,  or  others  business  with  the  bright  flowers  on  their  mar« 
gins,  all  which  things  are  safety-valves  to  my  bump  of  inauiry,  I  ap- 
proached almost  unconsciously  through  the  fields  to  the  bBck  of  my  old 
woman  and  her  stall,  and  my  thoughts  soon  took  their  provoking  usual 
train ;  and  as  my  eye  became  fixed  on  the  object,  getting  indistinct  in 
the  fast-falling  evening,  I  thought  I  perceived  a  Igure  stooping  over 
the  stall,  in  evident  conversation  with  my  mjrsterious  old  woman.  I 
softly  approached  over  the  grass  that  margined  the  road  until  almost 
close  upon  them,  when  my  foot  striking  the  gravel,  startled  the  stranger, 
who  immediately  turned  away,  and  walked  on.  I  soon  overtook  lum, 
—  for  there  was  something  odd  in  his  manner  which  prompted  me  to 
follow  him,  and  1  was  astonished  to  find  an  el^antly-dressed  man, 
with  mustachioe  and  imperial,  not  of  the  neigfalwurhood.  His  awk- 
ward assumption  of  ease  betrayed  some  embarrassment  and  mystery.  I 
turned  upon  my  heel,  and  repassed  the  frnit-stalL  I  looked  piercing 
ly  at  the  old  woman^  She  did  not  return  it.  There  she  sat,  stolid  and 
immoveable.    She  looked  at  nothing  1 

I  turned  over  in  my  mind  all  the  possible  or  probable  yonng  ladies  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  would  be  romantic  enough  to  commit  such  an 
act  of  imprudence  as  to  indulge  in  a  clandestine  correspondence  with 
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SQcb  a  dubious-looking  gentleman,  through  such  a  very  questionable 
medium ;  but  all  my  revolrings  were  unsatisfactory :  yet  was  I  deters 
mined  to  find  it  out,  for  I  knew  the  danger  to  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced which  has  accrued  from  the  romance  wrapt  round  these  pic- 
turesque mysteries  of  Pole  and  pickpocket. 

Some  few  mornings  after,  I  arose  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  to 
pack  my  carpet-bag  for  a  ndlway*trip  for  a  day  or  two,  when,  throw- 
ing up  my  window  to  give  admittance  to  the  sweet  morning  air,  I  be- 
hdd,  though  so  Tery  early,  the  old  woman  and  her  stall.  ^'  Curious," 
thought  I.  Rather  earlr  for  customers,  and  for  such  wares !  "  She 
must  sleep  there,"  thougnt  I,  "  and  I  have  never  disoorered  it  before !" 

My  rererie  was  soon  broken  by  the  appearance  of  a  senrant-girl, 
who,  gliding  cautiously  from  the  door  of  a  neighbouring  house,  ran 
across  the  rmd  to  the  old  woman's  stall.  Her  apron,  whidi  was  rolled 
partly  round  her  arm,  soon  yielded  some  small  articles  to  the  old  wo- 
man's outstretched  hands,  who  in  return  handed  a  letter  to  the  giggling 
sirl !  Oh !  oh !— Love 's  messenser,  by  all  the  powers  of  ugUneMi  A 
fruitful  post-office,  truly !  She  hurried  back ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  I 
saw  another  nymph  of  the  dusting-brush  tripping  over  to  the  mysteri- 
ous matron,  and  yielding  her  offering  here.  No  letter  appeared,  but 
much  violent  gesticulation  from  the  maid,  as  if  from  some  disappoint- 
ment ;  after  a  long  parley  she  returned  sulkily  to  her  work,  and  be- 
stowed many  savage  blows  upon  the  door-mats,  much  to  their  benefit 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  dust*  She  was  quidkly  succeeded  by  other  earlv- 
rising  maids,  who  hung  their  little  bits  of  carpet  and  door-mats  on  the 
rails*  whilst  they  indulged  in  a  short  chat  with  the  apparently  general 
agenty  popping  across  and  across  from  street-doors  and  areas,  like  so 
many  rabbits  from  their  burrows.  "  There  is  danger  in  that  cold- 
eyed  old  woman,"  thought  I,  '^  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken !"  A 
casual  glance  from  one  of  the  laughing  girls  betrayed  my  watching 
gase,  and  they  all  vanished  like  the  aforesaid  rabbits  do  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  poacher's  lurcher. 

The  morning  after  my  return  from  my  trip,  when  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten my  old  woman  and  my  suspicions,  the  neighbourhood  was  alarm- 
ed by  the  account  of  the  house  at  the  comer  of  the  field  having  been 
robbed  of  plate  and  money  to  a  large  amount.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found 
that  the  servant-girl  had  been  discovered  by  the  inmates  bound  and 
gagged  in  the  kitchen.  The  alarm  was  given;  the  officers  arrived, 
and  after  a  minute  search  found  that  no  forcible  entry  had  been  made 
from  without  by  the  burglars,  which  led  to  a  suspicion  that  the  girl 
was  an  accomplice ;  but  the  terrified  creature  fell  on  her  knees,  almost 
paralysed  with  horror  at  the  situation  into  which  her  imprudence  had 
placed  her,  and  confessed  that  the  truth  was  that  a  lover  was  in  the 
case,  who  had  written  to  her,  through  the  old  apple-woman  at  the  comer, 
many  letters  of  love  and  admiration ;  and,  being  flattered  by  which, 
she  had  often  met  him  when  sent  on  errands  or  messages. 

The  evening  before  he  had  told  her  that  he  was  about  to  leave  town 
for  some  time,  and  b^ged  her  to  admit  him  after  the  family  had  re- 
tired, that  he  might  luive  a  better  opportunity  of  lavine  his  plans  be- 
fore her  for  their  future  marriace,  which  must  be  clandestine,  on  ac- 
count of  his  family.  She  consulted  with  the  old  woman,  who  strongly 
urged  her  compliance*  as  it  would  be  foUy  in  her  to  throw  away, 
through  a  little  squeamishness  so  good  an  opportunity  of  settling  her- 
self, and  she  was  sure  he  meant  honourably,  for  *^  she  never  saw  any 
young  gentleman  go  on  so  about  a  girl  in  her  life." 
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Urged  by  these  motives^  and  the  farther  eloquence  of  the  old  wo- 
man, she  ooosented,  and  admitted  her  lover  after  the  family  had  re* 
tired ;  he  had  hardly  entered  her  kitchen  when  he  threw  a  shawl  over 
her  head>  and  bound  her  to  the  dresser,  them  admitted  an  accomplice, 
who  assisted  in  gag^og  her  effectually. 

Every  one's  suspicion  immediately  turned  to  the  old  woman.  We 
looked  out  of  the  window>  and  discovered  that  the  bird  was  flown.  The 
officers^  however,  soon  traced,  through  the  information  and  fears  of 
some  of  the  neighbouring  servants,  her  abode.  Here  some  Important 
liffhts  were  thrown  upon  the  old  woman's  general  usefulness  and  cnn- 
ning  ways  in  entrapping  the  foolish  girls  to  her  purpose.  Parasols^ 
boas,  and  flaunty  dresses  for  them  to  wear  on  **  their  days  out,"  widck 
they  dare  not  put  on  under  the  eyes  of  their  mistresses,  were  stowed 
away  in  abundance  in  the  wretched  garret  which  seemed  to  have  been 
made  the  'tiring  room  of  all  the  area  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  no  trace  of  the  old  woman  1  The  hearth  was  odd,  and  the  people 
of  the  house  knew  nothing  of  her,  except  that  she  had  a  great  many 
visitors  of  all  sorts,  and  that  they  had  supposed  she  was  a  fortune- 
teller ;  but  it  was  no  business  of  theirs ;  she  paid  her  rent,  which  in 
such  a  neighbourhood  was  the  highest  guarantee  of  respectability. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  when  an  Irish  row  of  the  usual  kind,  made  up 
of  serious  blows  and  funny  speeches,  a  bent  poker  or  two,  and  hea^ 
tied  up  in  pocket-handkerchiefe,  brought  some  parties  before  the  ma- 
gistrates with  their  alarmingly  long  tails  of  witnesses  to  prove  that 
both  complainant  and  defendant  were  ^'  kilt  entirely."  The  defendant 
in  the  case  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  officers,  from  her  bear- 
ing so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  description  of  the  old  apple- woman. 
He  dispatched  a  messenger  for  the  girl,  who  upon  her  arrival  soon  re- 
cognisea  her.  The  officer  quietly  awaited  the  condnsion  of  the  case 
then  on,  which  was  dedded  by  the  magistrate  in  the  only  way  such 
cases  can  be  dedded,  by  warning  both  parties  to  keep  the  peace,  and  a 
delicate  hint  at  the  treadmill  to  1^  administered  all  round  if  he  saw  any 
of  thdr  faces  again  in  a  like  cause. 

As  the  old  woman  turned  to  leave  the  bar,  the  officer  arrested  her 

S regress,  and  stating  to  the  magistrate  the  cause  of  her  detentimi,  pro- 
u<»ed  the  witness.  Upon  her  appearance,  the  old  woman  hitched  her 
shawl  tightly  round  her  shoulders  ;  and  pulled  her  scrap  of  a  bonnet 
down  over  her  forehead,  upon  the  witness  swearing  positively  to  her,  and 
stating  her  case,  which  was  confirmed,  as  £ftr  as  the  identity  of  the 
party  went,  bv  the  arrival  of  the  master,  and  a  host  of  friends  — 
among  which  I  was  oner-to  whom  she  had  been  known  for  months. 
Though  the  case  appeared  strongly  against  her  she  kept  an  unmoved 
countenance,  bobbing  curtseys  to  the  magistrates  with  the  most  inno- 
cent look  in  the  world,  and  when  called  upon  to  say  what  she  had  to 
answer  to  the  charge,  she  burst  out  into  a  torrent  of  language,  saying 
that  "  the  whole  faction  of  'em  would  swear  an  ould  woman's  life  away 
with  as  much  aise  as  they  'd  pull  a  daisy,  a  stall  she  never  had  from 
her  bom  day  to  the  present  writing.  Look  at  my  rags,"  said  she  ;  *'  do 
I  look  like  a  collogurer  with  burglars,  and  the  like ;  or  do  they  look  as 
if  they  had  had  the  gentleman's  spoons  in  the  pockets  of  'em.  Oh  I  it 
is  not  so  miserable  and  poor  I  'd  be  if  I  wasn't  as  vartuous  as  the  babe 
unborn !  But  I  know  what 's  putting  the  swearine  on  the  ladies  and 
gentleman, — ^it  's  the  twin  of  me.  Och,  when  I  walked  into  this  world 
of  trouble,  I  came  arm-in-arm  with  another  young  lady,  who's  gone 
astray,  and  bin  the  death  of  me  all  my  life,  for  we  're  alike  as  my  two 
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ejeB,  and  it's  transported  or  hang  I  '11  be  for  not  having  a  face  I  can 
call  my  own." 

^'  Och,  Biddy  !"  exclaimed  a  little  round-headed  Irishman,  with  half 
his  head  in  a  handkerchief,  and  the  other  covered,  like  Munchaosenj 


with  plaisters,—  "  Och,  Biddy  !"  said  he,  "  it 's  the  kay,  1 11  turn  upon 
ye  this  precious  morning,  and  it 's  my  broken  nose  that  '11  be  revenged 
of  your  faction.  Plase  your  worship,"  continued  he,  pushing  himself 
to  the  foreground,  "  it 's  myself  knows  the  young  gentleman  that  put 
the  comether  on  the  young  lady,  wid  his  whiskers  under  the  nose  of 
him.  Just  send  to  the  Red  Lion,  not  a  hat's  throw  round  the  comer, 
and  you  '11  find  my  jontleman  behind  a  newspaper  taking  his  drops. 
Och !  be  quick,  or  he  'U  get  the  office.    Now  it 's  out  of  me !" 

Two  or  three  of  the  officers  left  instantly,  and  a  dead  pause  ensued ; 
during  which  the  old  woman  threw  up  her  eyes,  and  seizins  witlf  both 
hands  the  bar-rail,  kept  up  a  continual  rockmg-motion  with  her  body, 
and  her  breathing  could  be  distinctly  heard  throueh  the  court. 

A  few  minutes  onlv  elapsed,  when  a  slight  bustle  announced  the  re- 
turn of  the  officers  who  had  the  accused  in  custody.  The  moment  my 
eyes  fell  upon  him  I  recognised,  as  I  had  all  along  suspected,  the  per- 
son I  had  seen  conversing  with  her  in  the  twilight.  He  was  a  fine 
handsome  young  mao,  elegantly  dressed,  and  of  very  prepossessing  ex- 
terior. The  girl  turned  pale  as  she  instantly  recognised  and  swore  to 
him.  The  old  woman  hardly  noticed  him ;  but  her  anxiety  was  ap- 
parent, for  in  endeavouring  to  shield  him,  she  lost  herself,  for,  turning 
with  a  fierce  look  upon  the  witness,  she  said, 

"  M v  pretty  miss,  it 's  anything  you  'd  swear  to ;  the  man  who 
coortea  you  was  shorter  by  a  head,  and  as  swarthy  as  a  blackamoor." 

She  here  suddenly  stopped !  She  saw  she  had  committed  herself. 
Her  observation  was  put  aown,  and  she  relapsed  i^to  silence.     I  here 
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felt  bound  to  eone  forward^  and  state  all  I  knew  of  die  case  and  hoUi 
prisoners,  which  was  final. 

A  few  weeks  brought  the  sessions  and  the  triaL  The  prisoners  were 
placed  at  the  bar  tog^er.  The  old  woman  was  much  altered ;  a  sick!  j 
nue  overspread  her  countenance,  which  was  shadowed  by  a  scrupulouslj 
clean  cap,  and  her  eyes  appeared  more  colourless  than  ever,  which  gave 
her  a  curious  stolid  look,  which  is  seen  only  in  the  blind.  Her  young 
companion  stepped  up  boldly  to  her  side,  and  bowed  elegantly  to  the  court 
He  was  shorn  of  his  mustachios,  which  altered  his  appearance  very 
much,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  his  laentity.  As  he 
took  his  place  beside  her,  a  nervous  feeling  appeared  to  shake  her 
frame,  ana  her  hand  trembled  over  the  herbs  that  laid  strewed  on  the 
dock  before  them. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  so  plain  and  simple  that  there  appeared 
not  the  slightest  doubt  from  the  first  of  the  verdict ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  ingenuity  of  their  counsel,  the  verdict  **  Ouilty"  against 
both  prisoners  was  given. 

As  the  judge  delivered  his  sentence  her  gaze  was  painfully  acute, 
and  her  hand  became  clasped  in  that  of  her  accomplice.  As  the  sen- 
tence was  uttered  of  *'  transportation  for  life"  on  both,  she  uttered 
a  wail  that  vibrated  through  every  person  present,  and  seizing  her 
fellow-prisoner  round  the  neck,  covered  him  with  kisses  amidst  a 
storm  of  most  endearing  epithets.  She  clutched  him  with  the  fierce- 
ness of  a  tigress  in  her  embrace,  which  no  force  could  separate,  and 
they  were  m>me  from  the  court  together.  You  could  hear  her  cries  as 
she  was  borne  through  the  subterraneous  passages  of  the  gaol.  Her 
piercing  shrieks  echoed  mournfully  along  the  walls  that  would  soon 
part  her  and  her  only  child  for  ever,  for  such  he  was  stated  to  be  by 
the  governor  of  the  gaol. 

I  never  pass  the  comer  where  the  old  woman  used  to  be  stationed 
without  expecting  to  see  her  and  her  stall  at  their  wonted  place,  and 
it  will  be  a  long  while  ere  I  forget  the  old  woman  and  her  child. 
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